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Sag Ould Truth diſpenſe , wc 
SI could be content , with 
Plato, that knowledg were 
but remembrance; that in- 
tellectual acquiſition WEre 
but renindlcential evo and new 
Lmpreſſions but the colouring of old 
ſtamps which ſtood pale in the ſoul be- 
fore. For what is worſe, knowledge 
is. made by oblivion, and to-purchaſea 
clear and warrantable body of Truth, 
we muſt forget and'part with much we 
know. Our tender Enquiries taking 
up Learning at large, and rogether 
with true and aflured nations, recet- 
ving- many, wherein our reviewing 
we judg- 


To the Reader. 


judgments do find no fatisfaftion. And 
therefore in this Enccopedie and round 
of Knowledge, like the great and ex« 
emplary Wheels -of Heaven, we muft 
obſerve two Circles: that while we 
are daily carriedabout, and whirledon_ 
by the {wing and rapt of the one, we 
may maintain a natural and proper 
courſe, inthe (low and ſober wheel of 
theother. And this we $shall more rea- 
dily perform, if we timely ſurvey. our 
knowledge; impartially ſingling out 
thoſe encroachments, which junior 
compliance and popular credulity hath 
admitted. Whereof at preſent we have 
endeavouredalong and ſerious eAdvuiſo 
propoſing not onlyalarge and copious 
Liſt, but from experience and reaſon 
attempting their deciſions. . 
And firſt we crave exceeding pardon 
in the audacity of the Attempt, humbly 
acknowledging a work of ſuch con- 
cernment unto truth, and difficulty in 
itſelf, did well deſerve the conjunction 
of many heads. And ſurely more ad- 
Vans 


vie To the Reader. 


vantageous had itbeen unto Truth, to 
have fallen into the endeavors of ſome 
co-operating advancers, that might 
have performed it to the life, and added 
authority thereto; whichthe privacy 
of our condition, and unequalabilities 
cannot expe. Whereby notwith- 
ſtanding we have not been diverted ; 
nor have our ſolitary attempts been ſo 
diſcouraged, as to diſpair the favour- 
able look of Learning upon our ſingle 
and unſupported endeavours. 

Nor have we let fall our Pen, upon 
diſcouragement of ContradictiomUn- 
belicf and Difficulty ofdifſwaſionfrom 
radicated beliefs, and points of high 
preſcription, although we are very ſen- 
fible, how hardly teaching years do 
learn, what roots old age contracteth 
unto errors, and how ſuch as are bur 
acorns in our younger brows, grow 
Oaks in our elder heads, and become 
inflexible unto the powerfulleſt arm of 
reaſon. Although we have alſo beheld, 


what cold requitals others have found 
| in 
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in their ſeveral redemptions of Truth; 
and how their ingenuous Enquiries 
have been diſmiſſed with cenſure, .and 
obloquieof ſingularities. 
Some conſideration we hope from 
the courſe of our Profeſlion, which 
though it leadeth us into many truths 
that paſs undiſcerned by others, yet 
doth itdiſturb their Communications, 
and much interrupt the office of our 
Pens in their well intended Tranſmiſli- 
ons. And therefore ſurely in this work 
attempts will exceed performances; it 
being compoſed by ſnatches of time, 
as medical vacations, and the fruitleſs 
importunity of Uroſcopy would permit 
us. And therefore allo, perhaps it 
hath not tound that regular and con- 
ſtant ſtile, thoſe infallible experiments, 
and thoſe aflureddeterminations,which 
the ſubjet ſometime requireth, and 
might be expected fromothers, whoſe 
quiet doors and unmoleſted hours af- 
ford no ſuch diftraftions. Although 
whoever $shall indifferently perpend 
the 


$--: To the Reader. 
> the exceeding difficulty, which either 
the obſcurity of the ſubject, or una- 
voidable paradoxology muſt often put 
upon the Attempror, he will caſily diſ- 
Eeern, a work of this nature is not to 
be performed upon one legg , and 
Should ſmel of oyl, if duly and deſer- 
vedly handled. | 
Our firſt intentions conſidering the 
common intereſt of Truth, re{olved to 
propoſe itunto the Latine republique 
and equal Judges of Europe, but owin 
in the firſt place this ſeryice unto our 
Country, and therein eſpecially unto 
its ingenuous Gentry, we havedeclar- 
edourſelft in alanguage beſt conceived. 
Although I confeſs the quality of the 
Subje&t will ſometimes carry us into. 
expreſsions beyond meer English ap- 
prehenſions. Andindeed, ifelegancy 
ſtill proceedeth, and English Pens 
maintain thar ſtream, we have of late 
obſerved ro flow from many; weshall 
within few years be fainto learn Latine 
to underſtand English, anda work will 
£17 prove 
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prove of equal facility in either. Nor 
have we addreſſed our Pen or Stileunts 
the people, (whom Books donot re- 
dreſs, and are this way incapable: of 
reduction) but unto the knowing and 
leading part of Learning. As well 
Ezndicg (at leaſt probably hop- 
ing) except they be watered from 
higher regions,and fruftifyingmeteors 
of Knowledge, theſe weeds muſt loſe 
their alimental ſap, and wither ofthem- 
ſelves. Whoſe conſerving influence, 
could our endeavours prevent; we 
Should truſt the reſt unto the {ythe of 
Time, and hopefull dominion of. Truth. 
Wehope it willnotbeunconſideredp 

that we find noopen tract, or conſtant - 
manududction in. this Labyrinth but 
_ are oft-times fain to. wander! it the 
eAmericaand untravelled parts of Truth: 
For though not many. years paſt, Dr.' 
Primroſe hath made a learned Diſcourſe" 
of vulgar Errors in -Phyſick, yethave 
wediſcuſſed but two or three thereof. 
Scipio Mercurii hath alſo left an .excellent' 
tract 


To the Reader. 

tract in /talian, concerning popular 
Errors; but confining himfelf only 

unto thoſe in Phyſick, he harh little 
conduced unto the generalicy of our 
dodrine. Lanremius [cubertus, by the 
ſame Title led our expectation into 
thoughts of great relief; whereby nor- 
withſtanding we reaped no advantage ; 
itanſwering ſcarceat all the promiſe of 
the inſcription. Nor perhaps (if it 
were yetextant ) should we find any 
farther Aſſiſtance from that ancient 

iecc of eAnareas, pretending the ſame # * 9 
Title. And therefore we are often con--», Athenei 
ſtrained ro ſtand alone againſt the? 
ſtrength of opinion, and to mcet the 
Goliah and Giant of Authority, with 
contemptible pibbles, and feebleargu- F 
ments, drawn from the ſ{crip andflen- 21 
derſtock of our ſelves. Nor havewe | 
indeed ſcarce named any Author whoſe 
name wedo not honour; andifdetract- 
10n could invite us, diſcretion ſurely 
would containus from any derogatory 
intention, where higheſt Pens and 
| * * frien= 
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To the Reader. 


friendieſt cloquence muſt fail in com- 
mendation. 

And therefore alſo we cannot but 
hope the equitable conſiderations, and 
candour of reaſonable minds. Wecan- 


not expett the frown of Theology herein ; 


norcan they which behold the preſent 
ſtate of: things, and controverſie of 
points ſo long received in Divinity, 
condemn our ſober Enquiries in the 
doubtfull appertinancies of Arts, and 
Recepraries of Philolophy. Surely 
Philologers and Critical Diſcourlſers , 
who look beyond theshell and obvious 
exteriours of things, will not be angry 
with ournarrower explorations. And 


wecannot doubr, our Brothers in Phy- 


{iick (whole knowledge in Naturals 
will lead them into a nearer apprehen- 
fion of many things delivered ) will 
friendly accept, ifnot countenance our 
end-avours. Nor can we conceive it 
may be unwelcome unto thoſchonour- 
ed Worthies, who: endeavour the ad-. 
vancement of Learning: as being like- 
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ly to find a clearer progreſſion, when 
{o many rubs are levelled, and many 
untruths taken off, which paſſing' as. 
principles with common beliets,diſturb 
the tranquility of Axioms,which other- 
wiſe might be raiſed. And wiſe men 
cannot but know, that arts and learn- 
ing want this expurgation: andif the 
courſe of truth be permitted unto its 
ſelf, like that of time and uncorrected 
computations,it cannoteſcape many er- 

rors, vvhich duration ſtillenlargeth. 
Laſtly,weare not Magiſterial in opi- 
nions, nor have we Dictator-like ob< 
truded our conceptions; butin the hu- 
milicy of Enquiries or diſquiſitions, 
have only propoſed them unto more 
ocular diſcerners. And therefore opi- 
nionsare free, and open itisfor any to 
chink or declare the contrary. And we 
Shall ſo far encourage contradiction, as 
to promiſe no diſturbance, or re-oppoſe 
any Pen, thatshall Fallaciouſly or cap- 
tiouſly refute us;thatshall only lay hold 
of our lapſes,ſingle out Digreſlions, 
Coro- 
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Corollarics, or Ornamental concepti=- 
ons, toevidence his own in as indiffe- 
renttruths. Andshall only take no- 
tice of ſuch, whole experimental and 
judicious knowledge shall ſolemnly 
look upon it; not only to deſtroy of 
ours, but tocſtablishof his own; not to 
traduce or extenuate, but to explain 
anddilucidate, to add and ampliate, ac- 
_ cording to the laudable cuſtom of the 
Ancients in their ſober promotions of 
Learning. Unto whom notwithſtand- 
ing, weshall not contentiouſly rejoin, 
oronly to juſtifie our own, butto ap- 
plaud or confirm his maturer aſſertions, 
and shall confer what 1s in us unto his 
name and honour; Ready to be ſwal- 
lowed inany worthy enlarger: as ha- 
ving acquired our end, if any way, or 
under any name we may obtain a 
work, ſo much deſired, and yet deſide- 
mad of Truth, © 


Thomas Brown, 
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Readers, . 
O enform you of the «Advantages of the pre- 
ſent Impreſſion, and aiſabuſe your expefta- 
tions of any future Enlargements ; theſe are to ad= 
vertiſe thee , that this Edition comes forth with 
very many Explanations, eAdditions, and eAl- 
terations throughout , be{rdes that of one entire 
Chapter : But that now this Work u compleat and 
perfet, expeft no further eAaditions, | 
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'The common infirtity ofHumanNature;of whoſe 


Fo not need any'otherieviftion;' thanthe fre- 


ſtrate the:ſame from mote infallible conſtitutions, 
y and perſons preſumedas far from usin condition, 
as time; that 15, our Jo and ingenerated forefathers.-* From whom as 
we Uerive-our Being, and the" ſeveral wounds of conſtitution ; fo, may 


6+3J 


E Fitſt and-Father-caufe of common Error, is, 


deceprible'*condition,” although perhaps there 


- - 


The Introg 
uRtiong 


vent Errors we ſhall our ſelyes commit, even in 
Wl th expfeſs declarementhercof : yet ſhall we illu- 


wein forhematner excuſd our infttmiries in "ths depravity of thoſe parts, | 


whoſe Traditions were pure tm'them, ahd their Originals butonce re- 
niovedfrom God. Who netwith{tinding (if poſterity may take leaye 
tojiidg of the fact, as'they are aſſured to ſufferiin the' puntthment) were 
gfolly deceived, in their perfte&tion ; : and ſo weakly deltded in the cla- 
rity of their vfiderſtanding, that it: hath left "ho ſitialt bbſcarity' in ours, 
How erfor{hautd\gain' upon! thenlc 6 046 

Por firſt, They! were dectived by Satadj _ that notinan inviſible - 
inflauatien 


Matter of 
great diſputes 
ow our firſt 


. parents could: 


© .be ſo deceived 
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A dan ſup- 
eo haye been 
Adam and 


Fve how they 
cl}, 


poſed by ſome 


infinuation;but an open and diſcoverable apparition,that is,in the form of 
a Serpent ; whereby althongh there were many occaſions: of ſuſpition, 
and ſuch ascould got eaſily eſcape a/ weaker circumſpeRion, *yerdid the 
unwary apprehenſion of Evetake no advantage thereof, Tt hath therefore 
ſeemed ſtrange unto ſame, the ſhould be deluded by a' Serpent, or 
ſubje& her reaſon to a beaſt;,which God had fabjefted uato hets. It hath 
empuzzled the enquiries of others to apprehend, and enforced them 
unto ſtrange conceptions,” to-make out, how without fear or doubt ſhe 
could diſcourſe with ſuch a -creature, for heara Scrptutipeak, without 
ſuſpition of Impoſture, The wits of others haye heen ſo bold, as to 
accuſe her ſimplicity, in receiving his Temptation ſo coldly ; and when 
ſuch ſpecious effeRs of the Fruit were Promiſed, as to make them like 
God ;- not t6 deſireyat leaſt hot ro wonder he putſued not that benefir 
himſelf. And had it bcen their own caſe, would perhaps have replied, 
If the taſt of this Fruit maketh the caters like Gods, Why remaineſt thou 
a Beaſt? If it maketh us but /ike Gods,, we are fo already. If thereby 
our eyes {hall be opened hereafter, they areat preſent quick enough, to 
diſcover thy deecit.; and we defirethem no opener, to behold our own 
ſhame. !If tro: know g50d and eyll be our adyantage, although-we have 
Free-wilt unto both,'we deſire to perform but one; We know *tis good 
to obey the commandment of God, but evilif we trangrels it, 

| They were deceived by one another, and in the greateſt diſadvantage 
of Deluſion, that is, theſtronger:þy theqyeaker : For Eve preſented the 
Fruit, and eAdam reccived it from her. us the Serpent was cunning 
enough, to begin the deeeit, in the weaker, and the weaker of ſtrength, 
ſufficient to conſummate the fraud in the ſtronger. Art and fallacy was 
uſed unto her ;. anaked offer.proved ſufficient unto him + So his ſuper- 


.. Trution, was bis Raine, and the fertility of his Sleep an ifſue of Death 


unto hip. 'Andalthough the condition of Sex, and poſteriority of Cre- 
ation,. might ſomewhart.extcnuatethe Error of the Woman : Yet was it 
very ſtrange .andinexcufable'in the Man; eſpecially,if as ſome affirm, he 


the wiſet man WaSthe wiſclt of.all men ſince; or if, as'others have conceived, he was 
that ever was; nt. ignorant of the Fall of the Angels,. and had thereby Example and 


puniſhment to deterr him, | E 
They were deccived from themſelyes, and their own apprehenſions ; 
for Eve. either miſtook, or traduced the. commandment of God, Of eve-. 
x7 Tree of the Garden thou may:ff freely eat, but of the Tree of knowledg of 
good and. evil thoy ſhalt not eat: for in the day thou eateſt thereof thou [halt 
ſurely die., Now Eve upon the queſtion of the Serpent, returned the 
Precept in different terms : Youſhall not eat of zt, neither ſhall you touch 
it, leſs perhaps you die, In which delivery, there were no Icſs than two 
miſtakes, or rather additional mendacitics.; for the Commandment for- 
bad not thetouch of the Fruit ; and poſitively ſaid, 2c. ſhall ſorely die: but 
ſhe extenuating,repligd,neforte prorieminny leſtperhaps ye die. Far fo W 
| the 


— 
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Paraphraſe of Jonatharr. And therefore although irbe faid, and thi verp 
truely, chat the Devil was alyer from the beginning, yet was the Womatr 
herein the firſt expreſs beginner : and falfified-twice, beforethereply of 
Satan. Andthereforeallo, to ſpeak {trifly, the fin of the Fruit was not 


che vulgar tranſlation it runneth, and fo it is expreſſed in the tharyamn on ; 


the firſt Offence : They firſt tranſgreſſed the Rule of their own Reaſon ; 


and after the Commandment of God. 

They were deceived through the Condut of their Senſes, and by 
Temptations fromthe Object it ſelf; whereby although their intelle&u» 
als had not failed inthe Theory of truth, yer did the inſervient and/bru- 


tal Faculties controll the ſuggeſtion of Reafon : Pleaſure and Profit af- . 


ready overſwaying the inſtructions of Honeſty,and Senſuality perturbing 
the reaſonable commands of Vertue. For o it is deliveredin the Text: 
That when theWoman ſaw,that the Tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleaſant unto theeye, and a Tree to be deſired to make one wiſe, ſhe took of the 
fruit thereof and did eat, Now hereby it appeareth, that Eze, beforethe 
Fall, was by the ſameand beaten away of allurements inveigled, whereby 
herpoſterity hath been deladed ever ſince; thatis, thoſethree delivered 
by 5 «Join, Theluſt of the fleſh,the luſt of the eye,and the pride of life: Where 
indeed they ſeemed as weakly to fail, astheirdebilitated poſterity, ever 
after, Whereof notwithſtanding, ſome in their imperfe&ion, have reſiſt- 
ed more powerful temptations z and in many moralities condemnedthe 
facility of their ſeduQions, | l 

Again, they might, for ought we know,be ſtill deceived in theunbe- 


Adams 


lief of their Mortality, even after they had eat of the Fruit: For, Eve wherce(pro- 


obſervingno immediate execution of the Curſe, (he delivered the Fruit 
unto Adam : who, aftcr the taſt thereof, perceiving himſelf ſtill tolive, 
might yet remain in doubr, whether he had incurred Death ; which per- 
haps be did not indubitably believe,until he was after convicted in the yi= 
fibleexample of Abe/. Por he that would nor believe the Menace of God 
at farſt, irmay bedoubted- whether, beforean ocular example, he believed 
the Curſe atlaſt.* ' And therefore they are not without all reaſon, who 
have diſputed the Fact of {ir : that is, although he purpoſes; to do 


bably) indus 
ccd to cat» 


Whether 


miſchicf, whether he intended to kill his Brother ; or deſigned that, Cain ivrend- 
whereof he had not beheld an examplein his own kind. There might be &d to kill 7bes 


ſomewhat init, that he would not have done, or defired undone, when 
he brake forth as deſperately, as before he had done uncivilly, My in- 
1quity is greater than can be forgiven me, 

Some nicities I confeſs there are whichextenuate, but many more that 
aggravate this Deluſion ; which excecding the bounds of this Diſcourſe, 
and perhaps our Satisfa&tion, we ſhall at preſent paſs over. And there- 
fore whether the Sin of our Firſt Parents were the greateſt of any ſince; 
whether the tranſgreſſion of Eve ſeducing, did not exceed that of Adans 
ſeduced ; or whether the reſi{tibility of His Reaſon, did not equiyalence 
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 thefacility of her SeduQion; we ſhall refer it to the Schoolwanz Whether 


there was not in Eve as great injuſtice in deceiving her husband,as impru- 
dence in being deceived her ſelf; eſpecially, if foretaſting the Fruit, her 
execs were opened beforehis,.and (he knew:the effeEtof it, before he taſt< 
edof it; welcaveit unto the « Moraliſt, Whether the whole relation be. 
not Allegorical, that is, 'whetherthe temptation of the Man by the Wo- 
man, be not the ſeduction of the rational and higher parts by the inferiour. 
and feminine faculties ;. or- whether the Tree in the midſt of the Garden, 
Were not that part in the Centcr of the body, in which was afterward 
the appointment of Circumciſion in Males, welcave.it unto the Tha/mr- 
diff. Whether there were any Policy in the Devil to, tempt them before 


gories upon the Conjunction, or whether the Iflue before tentati9n,might in juſtice 
tm ug of haye ſuftercd with thoſe after, we leave it unto the Layjer, Whether 
Adam an 

Eve's Fall, 


Adam foreknew. the adyent of Chriſt, or the reparation of his Error by 
his Saviour ; how the execution of.the Curſe ſhould have been ordcred, 
if, after Eve had caten, /Adam had'yer refuſed. ,, Whether, if, they had 
taſted the Treeof life, beforethat, of Goodand Evil, they had yet ſuffer- 
ed the. curſe of. Mortality : - or whether the efficacy of 'the one hid not 
over-powred the penalty of the other, we leave it unto GOD. *For hg 
alone can traly determine theſe, and all things elſe.; Who as he }ath 
propoſedthe World unto our diſputation,ſo hath he reſerved many things 
unto his own reſolution; whoſe determination. we cannoghope from 
fleſh,but muſt with reverence ſuſpend unto that great Day, whole juſtice 
ſhall either condemn our curioſities, or teſolve our difquiſitions. ' 
Laſtly, Man wasnot only deceivablein his Integrity, but the Angels of 
light in all their. Clarity He that ſaid, He wonld be like the higheſt did 
Erre, if in ſome way he conceived himſelf ſo already : but.in attrempt- 
ing ſo bigh.an effect from himſelf, he miſ-underitood the nature of God, 
and held a falſe apprehenſion of his own; whereby vainly attcmptiag.not 
only inſolencies, but impoſſibilities, he decciyed himſelf as low as Hell. 
In brief, there is nothing infallible but GOD, who cannot poſſibly Erre, 
For things are really tracas they correſpond unto His conception ; and 
have ſoa much yerity as t''ey hold of conformity unto that Intellc&, in 
whoſe 1dea they had their firſt determinations, And therefore being the 
Rule, he cannot be Irregular; nor, being Truth ir ſelfzconceaveably ad- 
mit the impoſſible ſociety of Error. 
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CHAP. Is 
A further Illnſiration of the ſame, 


Eing thus deluded before the Fall, it is no wonder if their conceps 
B tions were deceitful, and could ſcarce ſpeak without an Error after. 
For, whatis very remarkable (and no man that I know hath yet obſerved) 
inthe relations of Scripture before the Flood,there is but one ſpeech deli- 
yered by Man, wherein there is not anerroneous conception ; and, 
ſtrigly examined,molt hainouſly injurious unto truth. The pen of 9- 


ſes is brief in-the account.bcfore the Flood, and the ſpeeches recorded . 


arc but ſix. Thefirſt is that ofs dam, when upon the expoſtulation of God, 
he replicd ; 1 heard thy voice inthe Garden, and becanfe I was naked 1 hid 
uy ſelf, In which reply, there was included a very groſs Miſtake, and, 
if. with pertinacity maintained,a high and capital Error. For thinking by 
this retirement to obſcure himſelt from God, he infringed the omniſciency 
and efſcntial Ubiquity of his Maker. Who as he created all things,ſo is he 
beyond and in them all, not only in power, as under his ſubjeRion; or 
in his-prefcnce,as betng-in his cognition; butin his very Effence,as being 
the ſoul-of their-cauſaltties, and the cffential cauſe of their exiſtencies. 
Certainly,his poſterity at this diſtance and after ſo perpetuated an impair- 
ment, cannot but condemn the poverty of his conceptionzthat thoughtto 
obſcure himſelf from bts Creator inithe ſhade ofthe Garden, who had 
beheld bim before in thedarkneſs of his Chaos, and the great obſcurity 
of Nothing ; that thought to fly from God, whick could not fly himſelf; 
or imagined that one tree ſhould conceal his nakedneſs from Gods eye, 
as another had revealed it unto-his own.: Thoſe tormented Spirits that 
with the mountains to cover them, have fallen upon dcſires of minor 
abſurdity, and choſen ways of leſs improbable concealment, Though this 
be alſo as ridiculous unto reaſon, as fruitleſs unto their defires; for he 


that laid the foundations of the Earth,” cannor be cxcludedtbe fecrecy of © 


the Mountains 4 nor can there any thing eſcape the perſpicacity of thoſe 
eyes which were before light, and in whoſe opticks there is n2 opacity, 
This is the conſolation of all good men, unto whom his Ubiquity afford- 
eth continual comfort and ſecurity: And this is the affliction of Hell, unto 
whom it affordeth deſpair,andremedileſs calamity.For thoſe reſtleſs Spi- 
rits that fly theface of the Almig}.ty, being deprived the fruition of his eye, 
would alſo ayoid the cxtent oft his hand ; ahich being impoſſtble, their 
ſufferings are deſperate, andtheir afflitions witkout-evaſton ; until they 
can get out of 7y;/megiſtis his Circle, that is,to cxtend their wings above 
the Uaiverſe, and pitch beyond Ubiquity.- 

The Second is that ſpeech of £.7dam unto God; The woman whom thor 


gauef! me to be with me,ſhe gave me of the Tree,and1 dideat, This indeed 
Was - 
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was an unfatisfaory reply, and therein was involved a very impious Er- 
ror, as imply ing God the Author of fin, and accuſing his Maker of his 
wranſgreſſion. 2s if he had ſaid, If thou had(ſt not given mea woman, [ 
had not been deceived: Thou promiſedlt to make her a help, but ſhe 
hath proved deſtruction unto me: Had I remained alone, Ihadnot ſins 
ned; butthou gaveſt mea Confort, and fo I became ſeduced. This was 
a bold and open accuſation of God, making the fountain of good, the 
contriver of cvil, and the forbidder of the crime an abcttor of the fact 
prohibited. Surely,his mercy was great that did not revenge the impeach- 
ment of his juſtice; And his goodneſs to be admired, that it refuted not 
his argumentin the puniſhment of his excuſation, and only purſued the 
firſt tranſgreſſion withouta penalty of this the ſecond, | 

The third was that of Eve; The Serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. In 
which reply, there was notonly a very feeble excuſe, but an erroneous 
tranſlating her own offence upon another ; Extenuatin$ her fin from 
that which was an aggravation, that is, to excuſe the Fact at all, much 
more upon the ſuggeſtion ofa beaſt, which was before in the ſtricteſt terms 
prohibited by her God. For although we now do hope the mercies of 
God, will conſider our degenerated integrities unto ſome minoration of 
our offences ; yet had not the ſincerity of our firſt parents ſo colourable 
expcRations, unto whom the commandment was but ſingle, and their 
integrities beſt able to reſiſt the motions ofits tranſgreſſion, And there- 
fore ſo heinous conceptions have riſen hereof, that ſome have ſeemed 
moreangry there-with, than God himſelf : Being ſoexaſperated with the 
offence, as to call in queſtion their ſalvation, and to furs the eternal 
puniſhment of their Maker. Aſluredly with better-reaſon may poſterity 
accuſe them than they the Serpent or one another; and the diſpleaſure of 
the Pelegians mult needs be irreconcilable,who peremptorily maintaining 
they can fulfil the whole Law, will infatisfaRorily condentn the non» 
obſervation of one. 

The fourth, was that ſpeech of (457 upon the demand of God, FFhere 
# thy brother ? andhe ſaid, / know not. In which Negation, beſide the 
open impudence, there was implied anotable Error ? for returning alie 
unto his Maker, and prefuming in this manner to put off the Searcher- 
of hearts, he denied the omniſcteney of God, whereunto there is no- 
thing concealable. The anſwer ofSatan in the caſe of Fob, had more of 
truth, wiſdom, and Reverencec, this; hence comeſt thou Satan? and he 
ſaid, From compaſſing of the Earth. For though an enemy of God, and 
hater ofall Truth, his wiſdom will hardly permit him to'falſifie withthe 
All- mighty. For well underſtanding the Omniſcience of his nature, he 


The Devill isnot ſo ready to deceive himſclf,as to fallifieunto him whoſe cognition 


knew ror our 
Saviour to be 
» Gad when he 
tempted him, 


isno way deludable. And therefore when in the tentation of Chriſt he 
played upon the fallacy, and thought to deceive the Author of Truth, 
the Method ofthis procecding aroſe from the uncertainty of his Divi- 
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nity 3 whereof had he remained aſſured, he had continued filent; nor 
would his diſcretion attempt ſo unſucceedable a temptation” And fo 
again at the laſt day, when our offences ſhall be drawn into accompt,the 
fubtilty of that Inquiſitor ſhall not preſent unto God a bundle of calum- 
nies or confutable accuſations, but will diſcreetly offcr up unto his Om- 
niſciency, a true and undeniableliſt of our tranſgreſſions. 

The ffth is another reply of Cai uponthe denouncement ofhis cutſe, 
My iniquity # greater then can be forgiven: For ſoit is expreſſed in ſome 
Tranftations. The aſſertion was not only deſperate,but the conceit erro- 
neous, oyerthrowing that glorious Attribute of God, his Mercy, and 
conceiving the ſin of murder unpardonable. Which how great ſoeyer ; 
isnot above the repentance of man, but far below the mercies of God, 
and was (as ſome conceive) cxpiated in thatpuniſhment he ſuffered tem- 
porally for it. There are but two examples of this error in holy Scrip- 
ture, and they both for Murder, and both as it were of the ſame perſon ; 
for Chriſt was myſtically ſhin in 4bel,and therefore Can had ſome influ- 
ence on his death-as well as-J#das ; but the (in had a different effe& on 


Cain, from that it had on Judas ; and molt that fince have fallen into it. - 


For they like Judas defice death, and not unfrequently purſue it ; Cain 
on the contrary grew afraid thereof, and obtained a ſecurcment from it. 
Aſſuredly, if his diſpair continued, there was puniſhment enoughinlife, 
and Juſtice ſufficient in the mercy of his prote&tion. For the life of the 
deſperate equalls the anxigties of death; whoin unceſſant inquietudes but 
a@the life of the damned, and anticipate the deſolations of Hell, "Tis 


indeed a fin in man,but a puniſhment only in Devils, who offend not God ' 


but affli& themſelves, in the appointed deſpair of his mercies. And as 


to be without hope is the afflition of the damned, ſo is it the happineſs: 


of the bleſſed; who having all their expeRations preſent, are not di- 
ſtrafted with futurities : Sos it alſo their felicity to have no Faith ; for 
enjoying the beatifical viſion, there is nothing unto them incyidentz and 
i1 the ' Are of the object of Faith, they have recciyed the full eya- 
cuation of it, | | 


The laſt ſpeech was that of Lamech, 7 hive ſlain a man to my wound, 


anda young mantomy hurt : If Cain heavenged ſevenfold, truly Lamech 


ſeventy and ſeyen fold, Now hereinthere feems to be a very erroneous . 


Iation : from the Indulgence of God unto Cairn, concluding an immu- 
nity unto himſelf ; that is, a regular protection from a ſingle example, 
and an exemption from puniſhment 1n a fa& that naturally deſeryedit. 
The Error of this offender was contrary to that of Cain, whom the R4b- 
bins conceive that Lamecs at this time killed, He deſpaired in Gods 
mercy in:the ſame Fact, where this preſumedof it ; he bya decollation 
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Cain, a9 the 


Rabbins thiok - 
was the man 
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of. all hope annihilated his mercy, this by an immoderancy thereof de- web, Gen, 43 
ſtroyed his Juſtice, Thoughthe ſin-were leſs, the Error was as great ; 2.34 


Por as it is untrue,that hismercy will not forgive offenders,or his benig- 
nity 
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nity cq:gperate to their converſions; S015 it alſo ofno leſs falſity to affirm 


Jis juſtice will ngt cxact account of finncrs,or-puniſh; ſuch as.continye in 
their tranſgreſſions... 5,  OECELELS 35 picng 

'Thus may we:-percewe, how weakly our Fathers, didErre before the 
Floud,- how. continually and-upon:. common diſcourſe they fell upon Ee- 
rors after; itis therefaxe no wonder we have becn.ergonenus ever ſince, 
And being now at greateſt diſtance from the begianing of Excorg-are 


almsſt loſt in its dilemination,. whoſe waies arc boundleſs, and;confefs 


> 
+4 % 


no circumſcription. | = Nuh 
CHAP. IL | | 
Of the ſerond cauſe of Popular Errors ; the erroneous aiſpoſition of 
| che People, © ADELE 


| Aving thus declared the infallible nature of Man evenfrom his firſt 
produftion, we have beheld the general cauſe of Error. But as 
for popular Errors, ' they are more neerly founded upon an erroneous 
inclination of the people; as being the moſt deceptablepart of Mankind 
and ready with open armes to receive the encroachments of Error, Which 
condition of - theirs although deducible from many Grounds, yet ſhall: 
we' evidence it butfrom a tew, and ſuch as moſt neerly and undeniably 
declare.their natures. | C6 "34 9847.4 
How unequal diſcerners of truth they are, and openly expoſed unto 
Error, will firſt appear from their unqualified intelleQuals, unable to: 
umpire the difficulty of its diſſentions, For Error, to ſpeak largely, isa 
falſe-judgment of things, or, an'efſentunto falſity. Now whether the: 
obje& whereunto they deliver up their aſſent be true or falſe, they 
are.incompetent judges. Fort al FIT LTD, 1 
For the aſlured truth of things is derived from the principles of know- 
ledg, and cauſes which determine their veritiess Whereof their un- 
cultivated. underſtandings, ſcarce holding any theory, they are but bad 
diſcerners of verity; and in'the' numerous track of Error, but caſually 


. do hit the pointand unity of trath.. 


Their .underſtanding is ſo feeble'in the diſcernment of falfities, and 
averting-the Errors of reaſon, that it ſubmittethtinto the fallacies of ſenſe, - 
and is unable to reRifie the Error of its ſenſations. ' Thus the gteater 


Arguments /part of Mankind having but one eye of Senſe and Reaſon, conceive the 
of ſenſitive 'Earth tar bigger than:tbe Sun, the fixed Stars lefſer than the Moon, their - 


qualiry moſt 


figures plain,and their ſpaces from Earth equidiſtant, For thus their Senſe' 


apa + pg intormeth them,and herein their reafon cannotReRifie them and there... 


packtiesz 


fre hopelcily continuing fin miſtakes, they live and dic intheirabſurdi- 
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ties ; paſſing their days in perverted appehenſions , and conceptions of 
the World, derogatory unto- God, and the wifdom of the Creation, 

Aoain, being lo illiterate inthe point of intelle&t,and their ſenſeſo in- 
correed, they are farther indiſpoſed cverto attain unto truth; as com- 
monly proceeding in thoſe wayes, which have molt reference unto ſenſe, 
and wherein their lyeth moſt notable and popular deluſion. 

For being unable to wield the intelleuall arms of reaſon, they are 
fiin tobetake themſelves unto walters, and the blunter weapons of truth : 
affeting the groſs and ſenſible ways of DoErin, and ſuch as will not 
conſiſt withftrict and ſubtile Reaſon. Thus unto themapicce ofRhetorick 
is a ſufficient argument of Logick; an Apnlogue of Eſop, beyond a Syllo- 
gyſm in Barbara ; parables than propoſitions, and proverbsmore pow- 
erful than demonſtrations. And therefore are they led rather by Exam- 
ple, than Precept ; receiving perſwaſions from viſible inducements, 
before eleual inftrutions. And therefore alſo they judg of human 
ations by the event; for being uncapable of operable circumſtances, 
or rightly to judg the prudentiality of affairs, they only gaze upon the 
viſtble ſucceſs, and therefore condemn or cry up the whole progreſſion. 
And fo from this ground in the Lecture of holy Scripture, their appre- 
henſions are commonly confined unto the literal ſenſe of the Text; trom 
whence have enſucd the grofs and duller ſort of Herefizs. For not 
attaining the deuteroſcopy, and ſccond intention ofthe words, they are 
fain to omir the Superconſequencizs, Coherencies, Figures, or Tro- 
pologies; andare not ſam:rtime per{waded by fire beyond their literali- 
ties. Andtheretore alſorthings inviſible,but into inteliefual diſcernments, 
to humour the groſneſs of their c>mprehenfions, have been degraded 
from their proper forms, and Co himlclf diſh noured into mannal ex- 

reffions. Andfſolikewile being unprovided, or unſufficient for higher 
fpecul wnons,they will alwayes betake rhemſclvas unto ſenſible repreſenta- 
tions, and canhardly be reſtrained the dulneſ$ of Idolatry, A finor folly 
not onlyderogatory unto God but men; overthro ing their Reaſon, 
as wellas his Divinit», In brief,a reciprocation, or rather, an inverſion 
of the Creation, making God one way, as he made us another; that is, 
after our Image,as he made us aftcr His own. J 

Morcover, theirunderſtanding thus weak in it ſelf, and perverted by 
ſcniidle delutions, is yet farther impaired by the dominion of their ap- 
petite; that is, the irrational and brutal part of the ſoul, which lording 
it over the ſoyeraign faculty, interrupts the ations of that noble part, 
aud choaks thoſe tender ſparks, which Adam hath left them of reaſon, 
And therefore they do not only ſwarm with Errors, bur vices depend- 
ingthereon. Thus they commonly affe& no man any further than he 
deſerts his reaſon,or complics with their aberrancies. Hence they intbrace 
not yertue. for jt ſelf, but its reward ; and the argument frompleaſure 
or Uti/ttz is far more-powerful, than that from vettuous Honeſty :.which 
AMahome: 


Fable; 
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eMehomet and his contrivers weilunderſtood, when he ſet outthe felicity 
of his Heaven, by the contentments of fleſh, and-+the delights of ſenſe, 
Nightly paſſing over the accompliſhment of the Soul, and the beatitude 
_—_ part which Earth and viſtbilities too weakly affect. But te wiſdom 
of our Saviour, and the ſimplicity of his truth proceeded another way 3 
defying the popular proviſions of happincſs from ſenſible expeRations; 
placing his felicity in things removed from ſenſe, and the intclle&tual 
enjoyment of God. And therefore the dofrine of the one was ne- 
ver affraid of Univerſities, or endeavoured the banithment of learning, 
like the other. And though Galen doth ſometimes nibble at Moſes, and, 
beſide the ® Apoſtate Chriſtian, ſome Hearhens have queſtioned his Philo. 
ſophical part, or treaty of the Creation : Yer is there ſurely no reaſo- 
nable Pagan, that will not admire the rational and well grounded pre- 
cepts of Chriſt ; whofe life, as it was conformable unto his DoEtrine, 
ſo was that unto the higheſt rules of Reaſon ; and mult therefore flou- 
riſh in the advancement of learning, andthe perfeion of parts beſt able 
tocomprehend it, 

Agait, Their individual imperfections being great, they are moreover 


enlarged by their aggregation ; and being erroneous in their ſingle num= 


bers,once hudled together,.they will be Error it ſelf, For beinga confuſi- 
on of knaves and fools, and a farraginous concurrence of all conditions, 
tempers,ſexes,and ages ; it is but natural it their determinations be mon- 
ftrous, and many waies inconſiſtent with Truth. And therefore wiſe 
men have alwates applauded their own judgment, in the contradiion 
of that of the People ; and their ſobereſt adyerſaries, have evcr afford- 
ed them the ſtile of foolsand mad men ; and, to ſpeak impartially, their 
aRions have made good theſe Epithers. Had Oreſtes been Judg, he would 
not have acquitted that Lyſtrian rabble of madneſs, who, upon a viſible 
miracle, falling into ſo yigha conceit of Paul and Barnabas, that they 
termed the one 7uprrer, the-other eMercurins ; that they brought Oxcn 
and Garlands, and were hardly reſtrained from ſacrificing unto them; 
did notwithſtinding ſuddenly after fall upon Pax!, and having ſtoned 
him drew him for dead out of the City. It might have hazzarded the - 
ſides of Democritus, had hebeen preſent at that tumult of Demetring ; 
when the people flocking together in great numbers, ſome crying one 
thing, and ſome another, and the aſſembly was confuſed, and the moſt 
part knew not whereforc they were come together ; notwithſtanding, all 
with one voice for the ſpace of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of 
the Epheſrans. It had overcome the paticnce of 7ob; as it did the meek. 
neſs of e Moſes, and would ſurely havemaſtered any, butthelongani- 
mity,and laſting ſufferance of God ; had they beheld the Mutiny in the 
wilderneſs, when, . after ten great Miracles in Egypt, and.ſome in the 
ſame place, they melted down their ſtoln ear-rings into a-Calf, and mon-- 
Krouſly cryed out; Theſe arethy Gear, Q Iſrael, that bronght thee.omt of 
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the land of Egypt. It much accuſeth the impatience of Pexer,who could 
Not endure the ſtaves of the multitude, and is the greateſt example of le- 


Dity in our Saviour, when-he defired of God forgiveneſs unto thoſe, who 


having one day brought him intothe City in triumph, did preſently after, 
a@all diſhonour upon bim, and nothing could be heard bur, (racifige, P 
bo 


their Courts. Certainly he that conſidereth theſe things in Gods pecu 


ar people, will cafily diſcern how little of truth there is in the waics of 


the Multitude ; and though ſometimes they are flattered withthat 4pho- 


riſm, will hardly believe, The voice of the people to be the voice of 


God. 


Laftly, being thus divided from truth in themſelyes, they are yet far- 


ther removed by advenient deception. 


For truc it is/and I hope I ſhall 


not offend their yulgarities, ) it I ſay, they are daily mocked into Er- 
ror by ſubtler deviſors, and have been expreſly deluded by all profeſſi- 
ons and agess Thus the Przeſts of Elder time, have put upon them many 
incredible conceits,not only deluding their apprehenfions with Ariolation, 
South -ſaying, and ſuch oblick Idolatrics, but winning their credulities 
unto theliceral and down-right adorement of Cats, Lizzards,and Beetles, 
And thus alſo in ſome Chriſtian Churches, whercin is preſumed an irre= 
provable truth, if all be true that is ſuſpected, or halt what is related ; 
there have not wanted many ſtrange deceptions, and ſome thereof are 
ſtill confeſſed by the name of Pious Frauds. Thus Therdasan lmpoſtor was 
able to 1l:ad away Four thouſand into the Wilderneſs, and the delufions of 


eMahomet almolt the fourth part of Mankind, 


Thus all Hereſies, how 


orols ſocvcr, haye found a welcome with tke pcople. For thus,many of 
the Jews were wrought into belicf that Herod was the eIefſias;and Das» 
vid George of Leyden and eArden, were not without a party amongſt the 


pco;lc, who maintained the ſame opinion of themſelves almoſt in our” 


days. 


Ph, ſiztans (many at leaſt that make profcſſion thereof) beſide divers 
icfs diſcoverable wayes of fraud, have made them believe, there is the 
book of fate, or the power of Aaroxs breſt-plate,in Urins, And theres 


fore kereuato they have recourſe, as unto the Oracle of life, the great 
detcrminator of Virginity, Conception, Fertility, and the Inſcrutable in- 


firmities of the whole Body, For as though there were a ſcmnnality in 


Uine, or that,like the Sced,it carried withit the 1dea of every part, they 
fooliſhly conceive, we viſibly behold therein the Anatomy of every par= 
ticle, and can thereby ingigitate their Diſeaſes ; And running into any 
demands, expect fromus a ſudden reſolution in things, whereon the De- 
vil of Delphos would demurc ; and we know hath taken reſpite of ſome 
dayes toanſyer eaficr queſtions. 


Saltimbalcoes, Ouacksalvers.and Charlatans, deceivethem in lower de- 
grees, Were Efop alive,the Piazza and Pont-M enf could not butſpeak 


their fallacics ; 
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ceal their miſchict. For their lmpoſltures arefull of cruelty, and worſe 
than any other ; deluding not only unto pecuniary defraudations, but the 
irrcpar. ble deceit of death. 
eAftrologers,which pretend to be of Cabala with the Starrs(ſuchT mean, 

as abuſe that worthy Enquiry)havenot been wanting intheir deceptions; 
who having won their belief unto principles whereof they make great 
doubt themſelyes, have made them bclicve that arbitrary events below, 
have neceſſary cauſes, above ; whereupon their credulitics aſlent unto 
any Prognoſticks; and daily iwallow the Predictions of men, which,con- 
fidering the independency of their cauſes, and contigency in their E- 
yents, are only in thepreſcicnce of God. 

 Fortune-tellers, Juglers, Geomancers, and the like incantory Im- 
poſtors,though commonly men of Tntcriour rank, and from whomwith- 
ourlllumination they can expect no more than from themſelyes, do daily 
and profeſſedly delude them. Unto whom (what is deplorable in Men 
and Chriſtians )'troo many applying themſelyes ;. betwixt jelt and carn- 
eſt, betray the cauſe of Truth, and fenfibly make up thelegionary body. 


of Etror. 


Statiſts and Politicians,unto whom Ragione ds Stato,is the firſtConfide- 
rable,as though it were their buſineſs to deceivethe people, as a Maxim, 
do hold, that truth is to be concealed fromthem; unto whom although 
they reveal the yifible deſign, yet do they commonly conceal the capital. 
intention, And therefore have they ever beenthe inſtruments of great 
deſignes, yet ſeldom underſtood the true intention of any,, accompliſh» 
ing the drifts of wifer heads, as inanimate and ignorant Agents, the ge- 
neral deſign of the World ;- who thoughin ſome Latitude of ſenſe, and. 
1n a natural cognition pertorm their proper ations,yetdothey unknow- 
ingly concurr unto higher ends, and blindly advance the great intention 
of Niture.Now how tarthey may be kept in ignorancea greater example 


The peopic there js in the people of Rome z who never.knew the true and proper 


of Rome, why 
neyer ſuffcre 
to know the 
cightnameof 
their City, 


z name of their own City, Por, beſide that common appellation received. 


by the Citizens, it had a proper and ſecret name concealed fromthe : 
(#jrus alterum nomen diſcere ſecrets (eremoniarum nefas habetur, faith Pli- 
ze; leſt the name thereof being diſcovered unto their enemics, their 
Penates and Patronal God might be called forth by charms and. incanta- 
tions. For according unto the tradition of « Magite.:ns,the turelary Spirits 
will'not remove at common appcllations, but at the proper names of 
things whereunto they arc Protectors, | 

Thus having been deceived by themſelyes, and continually deluded by 
others, they muſt needs be ſtuffed with Errors, and even over-run with 
theſe inferiour fallities; whereunto whoſoeyer ſhall reſign their reaſons, 
either from the Root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to reſiſt ſuch 
trivial deceptions from others, although their condition and fortunes may 
placethem many Spheres above the multitude; yet are they ſtill within the 
line of Vulgarity,and Democratigal encmies of truth, .. CHAP. 
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CHRAEF, 


Of the nearer and more Immediate Cauſes of popular Errors, both 
in the wiſer and common fort, HMiſapprehenſron, Fallacy, or 
falſe deduttion, Credulity, Supimity, adhercnte unto A nitquiiy, 
Tradition and Author ity. 


He firſt is a miſtake, or a miſconception of things, either in their- 
firſt apprchenſions, or ſecondary relations, - So Eve miſtook the 
Commandment, either from the immediate injunRion of God, or frony 


the ſecondary narration of her Husband. So might the Diſciples miſtake 
our Saviour, .in his anſwer umo Percy concerning the death of Fobr, as 
is delivered, John 21. Peter ſecing John, ſaid unto Jeſus, Lord, and what 
ſhall this man do? Jcſus faith, If 1 will, that he tarry till I come, what ts 
that unto thee ? Thenwent this ſaying abroad among the bretbren, that that 
Diſciple ſhould not die. Thus began theconceit and opinion of the Cen- 
ranres : that is, in the miſtake of the firſt beholders,as is declated by Ser- 
mins ; whhn ſome young Theſſalians on horſeback were beheld afar off, 
whiletheir horſes watered, that is, while their heads, were depreſſed,they 


were conceived by the firſt SpeAators,to be but one animal ; and anſwe- - 


rable hereunto have their pidtures been drawn ever ſince. 

And,as ſimple miſtakes commonly beget fallacies, ſo men reſt not in 
falſe apprehenfions, without abſurd and incenſequent deduRions; from 
fallactous foundations,and miſapprchended medinms,creRing concluſions 
no way inferrible from their premiſes, Now the fallacys whereby men 
deceive others, and are deceived themſelves, the Ancients haye divided 


into Verbal and Real. Of the Verbal,and ſuch as conclude from miſtakes 


of the Word, although there be no lcfs than fix, yer are there buttwo- 


thereof worthy our notation,and unto which the reſt may be referred; 


thatisthe fallacy of Equivocation andAmphibology which conclude from - 
t tion and Ame 


pbibologie, 


the ambiguity of ſome one word,or the ambiguous Syntaxis of many pu 


The belief 


of Cenmtayres 
whence Occa- 
ſione d . 


Equiyoca. 


together, From this: fallacy aroſe that calamitous Error of the Jews, -how they dif- 


miſapprehending the Prophefics of their «Mefſizs, and expounding them 
# waycs unto literal and temporal cxpcQations. By this way many Er- 


ſer, 


rors creptirand pervertedthe DoCtrin of Pytharoras, whillt men recci- Pythagoras his 
ed his Precepts in a different ſcnie from bis imeention.; converting Meta- Ailegorical 


phors into proprictics, and receiving as literal cxprefſions, obſcure and 


involved rruths. Thus when he enjoyncd his Diſciples,an abſtinence from - 


Beans, many conceived they were with ſeverity debarred the uſe of that 
pulſc; which notwithitznding could not be his meaning; for as Ariſto.xe- 
my, who wrote his life averreth, he delighited much in that kind cf food 
himſelf. - Buthercin, as Plararch obſeryeth, he had no ot} er jatcntion 
than 


precepts mona» 
lized, 
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than ro cifſuade men from Magiliracy,or undercaking the publick offices 
of ſtate; for by beans was the Magiltrate elected in ſome parts of Greece; 
and, aftcr his dates, we read in Thrcydrides,of rhe Councel of the bean in 
Athens, The ſame word allo in Greek doth ſignific a Teſticle, and hath 
been thought by ſomean injuactiononly of.Contincncy, as Axl, Gellius 
hath expounded, andas Empeaocies may allo be interpreted: that is, Teſt:- 
cul miſert dexiras ſubdpucite 5 and might be the original intention 
of Pythagoras ; as having a notable hint hereof in Beans, from the 
natural {ignature of the venereal 'organs of both Sexes. Again, bis in- 


. junction 1s, not to harbour Swallows in our Houſes : Wnoſe advice note 


withſtanding we do not contemn, who daily admit and cheriſh them : 
For hercin a caution1s only implied,not to entertain ungrateful and thank- 


leſs perſons, which like the Swallow are no way commodious unto us.; 


but having made uſe of our habitations, and ſeryed their own turns, for- 
ſake us. So he commands to deface the Print of a Cauldron in the athes, 
after it bath boiled, Which ſtrictly to obſerye were condeminable ſuper. 
ſition: But hereby he covertly adviſeth us not to perſeyers in anger ; 
but after our choler hath boiled, to retain no impreſſion thereof, In the 
like ſenſcare to be received, when he adviſeth his Diſciples to givethe 
right hand but to few, to putno viands ina Chamber-pot, not to paſs 
over a Balance, not torake up fire with a Sw--r./,, or piſs againſt the Sun, 
Which #nigmatical deliveries comprehend uſ+ tai verities, but being miſta- 
ken by literal Expolitors at the firſt, they have beenmiſ-underſtood by 
molt fince, and may be occaſion of Error to Verbalcapacities far eyer. 

' This fallacy in thefirſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve,andhis whole ten- 
tation might be the ſame continued ; ſo when he ſaid, Ye ſhall not diegthat 
was,in his equivocation,ye ſhall not incurr a preſent death,or a deſtruCti- 
on immediately enſuing your tranſgreſſion, Yoar eyes ſhall be opened ; 
that is,notto the enſargemement of your knouledg,bur diſcovery of your 
ſhame and proper confuſion ; Tox ſhall know good and evil; that is, you 
ſhall have knowledge of good by its privation, but cogniſance of cyil by 
ſenſe and viſible cxperience. And the ſame fallacy or way of deceit, fo 
well ſucceeding in Paradiſe, he continued in his Oraclcs through all the 
World. Which had not mcn more warily underſtood, they might have 
performed many acts inconſiſtent with his intention. Brutus might have 
made haſte with Tarqzine to have kifſed his own Mother. The Athenians 
might have built them woodden Walls, or doubledthe Alcar at Delphos. 

The circle of this fallacy is yery large ; and herein may be compriſed 
all Ironical miſtakes, for intended expreſſions recciving inverted figni- 
fications ; all deductions from Mctaphors, Farables, Allegories,unto real 
and rigid interpretations, Whercby have riſcn not only popular Errors 
in Philoſophy, but vulgar and ſenfleſs Herefics in Divinity ; as will be 
evident unto any that ſhall examine their foundations, as they ſtand rela- 
ted by Epiphanins, Auſtin, or Prateolns. | 
Order 
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6 (tier waies there are of deceit; which conlilt not 1n falſe apprehen- 
fion of Words, -that is, Verbal cxpreſſions or ſentential fiznitications, 
but fraudulent deductions, or inconſequent illations, from a falſe concep- 
tion of things. Of thele extradiftionary and real fallacies, 7r:ſtorle and 
Logicians make in number fix, but we obſerve that men are moſt common- 
ly deceived by four thereof : thoſe are, Petitio principri, A difto ſecrndum 
quid ad diftum ſimplicuter, A non cauſa pro cauſa ; And, fallacia conſe- 
Hentt. 
: The firſt is, Peririo principir, Which fallacy is committed, when a 
queſtion is made a medrum, or we aſſume a medium as granted, where- 
of we remain as unſatisfied as of the queſtion.Briefly, where that is afſu- 
m2d as a Principle to prove another thing, which isnot concededas true 
it ſelf, By this fallacy was Eve deceived, when ſhe took for granted, a 
falſe aſſertion of the Devil z Te ſhall nor ſurely die; for God doth know that 
in the day ye ſhall eat thereof, your eyes jhall be opened, and-yom. ſhall be. as 
Gods. Which was but a bare affirmation of Satan,without proof or pro- 
bable inducement,contrary unto the command of God, and former belief 
of herſclf, And this was the Logick of the Fews when theyaccuſed our 
Savionr unto Pilate; who demanding a reaſonableimpreachment,or the 
allegation of ſome crime worthy of Condemnation;* they only replied, 
If ke had not beenworthy of Death, we wanld not have brought Hims before 
thee, Wherein there was neither accuſation of the perſon,nor ſatisfacti-+ 
on of thc Judg; who well underſtood,a bare accuſation was nbt preſump= 
tion of guilt, and the clamours of the.people no accuſationar all; The 
fame Fallacy is ſometime uſed inthe diſpute, between 7oband his friends; - 
they often taking that for granted which afterward he diſproyeth.- 

The ſecond is, A drffo ſecundum quid ad diftum fimpleriter, when from 
that which is but true in a qualified ſenſe, an inconditional and abfolme 
verity is inferred ; transferring the ſpecial conſideration of things unto- - 
theirgeneral acceptiof1s, or.concluding from-their ſtrict acception; unto 
that without all limitation, This fallacy men commit when they argue 
from a particular t9 a general ; as. when we conclude the vices or quali- by 
ties of a few, upon a whole Nation. Or from a part unto the whole, 
Thus tre Devil argues withour-Saviour : and by this, he would perfwade 
Him he might be ſecure, if he caſt himſclffrom the Pinnacle: For, faid he, 
itis written, He ſha!l give his «Angels charge concerning thee, ' and in their Piel. St» 
hands they ſhall bear thee ap, leſt at any time theu daſh thy foot againſt a 
ſtone, But this illation was fallacious, leaving one part of the: Text, 
He ſhall keep thee in all thy wayes ; that is, inthe wayes of righteouſneſs, 
and not of raſh attempts:ſo he urged a part for the whole ,and infer- 
redmorcinthe concluſion, than was contained in the premiſes. By the 
ſame fallacy we proceed, when we conclude fromthe ſign unto the thing 
ſionified. By this incroachment, Idolatry ficſt cropt in, men converting 
the ſymbolical uſe of Idols into their proper Worſhip, and recciving the 
| repre» 
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repreſentation of things as the ſubltance and thing it felf, So the Statue 
of Belus at firſt erected in his memory, was in after-times adored as a Di- 
The Origi- ViOIty. And ſo alloin the Sacrament of the Exch.rift, the Bread and 
nal of dota. Wine which were butthe ſignals or viſible fiens, were made the things 
mn - ſignified, and worſhipped asthe Body of Chriit, And hereby generally 
men are deceiyed that take things ſpoken ia ſome Latitude without any at 
all. - -Flereby the, Fews were decctved concerning the commandment of 
the Sabbath, accuſing our Saviour for healing the ſick, and his Diſciples 
for plucking the ears of Gorn wpon that day, And by this deplorable 
miſtake they were deccivedunto deftruftion, upon the aſſault of Pompey 
the great, made upon that day ; by whoſe ſuperſtitious obſervation they 
could not defend themſelves, or perform any labour whatcver. 
' The Alco- The third is, e170, canſa pro cauſa,when that is pretended for a cauſe 
ran endures which-is not,or not in that ſenſe which is inferred.Upon this conſequence 
reither Wine (thejaw of Aahomet forbids the uſe of Wine;and his Succeſlors aboliſhed 
nor Univerliz 1civerſities. By:'this.alſo manny Chriſtians have condemned literature, 
ticgy > - OD . - 
miſunderſtanding the'councel of Saint Paxl,who adyiſeth no further than 
to bewarc of Philoſophy. On this Foundation were'built the conclufi- 
ons of Southſayers in their Augurial, and Tripudiary divinations ; col- 
lecting preſages from voice or food of Birds, and conjoyningEvents un- 
to cauſes-of no-conneQion. Hereupon alſo are grounded the groſs 
miſtakes} t-the cure of many diſeaſes ;. not only from the laſt medicine, 
and:{ymparhettcal Receipts, but Amulets, Charms, and all incantatory 
applications;'-deriving eftcRs not only from inconcurring cauſes, but 
things devoid of all efficiency whatever. 

The. fourth is, the Fallacy of the Conſequent ; which if tricly taken, 
may be a fallacious'illation in reference unto antecedency, or conſe- 
quency;as to conclude from the poſition of the ;antecedent to the po- 
fition of the conſequent, or from the remotion of theconſequent to the 
remotion of the antecedent.” 'T h's-is uſually committed, when in connex= 
ed Propoſitionsthe Terms adhcre contingently. This is frequent in Ora= 

” rory illations ; and thus the Phariſe:s, becauſe He converſed with Pub- 
licans and Sinners, accuſed the holineſs of Chriſt. Bur if this Fallacy 
be largely taken, itis committed jn any vicious illation, offending the 
rules of good conſequence ; and ſo it may be very large, and compre- 
hend all falfe illations againſt the ſctled Laws of Logick : But the moſt 
nſaal inconſequencies are from particulars, from negatives, and from 
affirmative concluſions in the ſecond figure, wherein indeed oft2nces 
are moſt frequent, and their diſcoverics not difficulc. . 
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CHAP. YV. 
Of Credulity and Suptnity. 


"Third cauſe of common Errors is the Credulity of men, that is, an 
caſic aſſent to what is obtruded, or a believing at firft ear, what is 
delivered by others, This is a weakneſs in the underſtanding, without 
examination afſenting unto things, which from their Natures and Cauſes 
do carry no perſwafton ; whereby men often ſwalley falſitiesfor truths, 
dubioſities for certainties, feaſibilicies for poſſibilities, and things impoſſi- 
ble as poſſibilities themſelves, Which, though the weakneſs of the In- 
telle&, and moſt diſcoyerable in vulgar heads ; yet hath it ſometime fal- 
len upon wiſer brains, and great adyancers of Truth. Thus many wiſe 
Athenians ſo far forgot their Philoſophy, and the nature of humane pro- 
duction, that they deſcended unto belicf, that the original of their Nation 
was from the Earth, and had no other beginning then the ſeminality and 
womb of their great Mother. Thus isitnot without wonder, how thoſe 
learned A4rabicks ſo tamely delivered up their belief unto the abſurdi- 
ties of the Akorar, Howthe noble Geber, Avicenna , and Almanzor, 
ſhould reſt ſatisfied in the nature and cauſes of Earthquakes, delivered 
from the doctrine of their Prophet ; that is, from the motion of a great 
Bull, upon whoſe horns all the carth is poiſed, How their faiths could 
decline ſo low, as to concede their generations in Heaven, to be made by 
the ſmell of a Citron, or that the telicity of their Paradiſe ſhould con- 
fiſt in a Jubile of copulatior, that is, a coition of one ac prolonged unto 
fifty ye:rs. Thas is italmoſt beyond wonder, haw the beliefof reaſona- 
ble creatures, ſhould ever ſubmit unto Idolatry : and the credulity 
of thoſe men ſcarce credible ( without preſumption of a ſecond Fall) 
who-could believe a Dcity inthe work of their own hands. For although 
in that ancient and diffuſed adorations of Idols, unto the Prieſts and ſub- 
tiler heads, the worſhip perhaps might be ſymbolical, and as thoſe Ima- 
ges ſome way relatedunto their Deities; yet was the Idolatry dire& and 
down-right in the people ; whoſe credulity is illimitable, who may be 
made beheve that any thing is God; and may be made belieye there is 
no God at all. 


And as credulity 1s the cauſe of Error, ſo Incredulity oftentimes of G4 njaate and 
not enjoying truth; and that not only an obſtinate incredulity , where- inational Sce- 
by we will not acknowledge aſſent unto what is reaſonably inferred, bur pticiſm, juſtly 
any Academical reſeryation in matters of eaſie truth, or rather ſceptical <eaſured- 


infidelity againſt the evidence of reaſon and ſenſe, For theſe are con- 
ceptions befalling wiſe men, as abſurd as the apprehenſions of fools, and 
the credulity of the -people which promiſcuouſly ſwallow any thing. 
For this is not only derogatory tinto the wiſdom of God, who hath pro- 
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poſed theWorld unto our knowledge,and thereby the notion of Himſelf; 
but alſo detratory unto the intelle&, and ſenſe of man exprefledly dif- 
poſed for that inquiſition. Andtherefore, hoc tantum ſeio, quodnihil ſcio, 
Is not to be received in an abſolute ſenſe, but is comparatively expreſſed 
unto the number of things whereof our knowledy is ignorant, Nor will 
it acquit the inſatisfaQtion of thoſe which quarrel with all things, or dif. 
pute of matters, concerning whoſe verities we have conviction from 
reaſon, or deciſion from the inerrable and requiſite conditions of ſenſe, 
And therefore if any affirm, the earth doth move, and will not believe 
with us, it ſtanderh ſtill ; becauſe he hath probable reaſons for it, and I 
no infallible ſenſe, nor reaſon agiinlt it, I will not quarrel with his affer- 
tion. But if, like Z:70, he ſhall walk about,and yet deny there is any moe 
tion in Naturc, ſurely that man was conftitated for Anticera, and were 
a fit companion for thoſe , who having a conceit they are dead, cannot 
be convicted into the ſociety of the living. 

Thefourth is a Supinity,or negle& of Enquiry,even of matters where- 
of we doubt; rather believing, than going to fee; or doubting with eaſe 
and gratzs, than believing with difficulty or purchafe. Whereby, either 
from a temperamental inaQtivity, we are unready to put in execution the 
ſuggeſtions or dictates of reaſon ; or by a content and acquieſcence in 
every ſpecies of truth, we embrace the ſhadow thereof, or ſo much as 
may palliate its juſt and ſubſtantial acquirements. Had our fore-Fathers 
fat down in theſe reſolutions, or had their curioſities been ſedentary, 
who purſued the knowledge of things through all the corners of nature, 
the face of truth had been obſcure unto us, whoſe Inftre in ſome part 
their induſtries have revealed, 

Certainly the ſweat of their labours was not ſalt unto them, and they 
took delight in the duſt of their endeavours. For queſtionleſs, in Know- 
ledg there is noflender difficulty;and Truth, which wiſe men ſay doth lye 
ina Well, is not recoverable by exantiation. It were ſome extenu- 
ation of the Curſe, it 17 ſrdore vrlties tus were confinable unto corpo- 
ral exercitations, and there ſtill remained a Paradiſe, or unthorny place 
of knowledg. But now our underſtandings being eclipſed, as wel} as 
our tempers infirmed, we mult betake our ſelves to wayes of reparation, 
and depend upon the illumination of our endeavours.For,thus we may in 
ſome meaſure repair our primary ruines, and build our ſelves Men 
- again. And though the attempts of ſome have been precipitous, and 
their Enquiries ſo audacions, as to come within command of the flam- 
ing ſwords, and loſt themſelyes in attempts above humanity ; yet have 
the Enquiries of moſt defe&ed by the way, and tired within the ſober 
circumference of Knowledg. | 

And this is the reaſon, why ſome have tranſcribed any thing z and 
although they cannot but doubt thereof, yet neither make Experiment by 
ſenſe, or Enquiry by reaſon ; bur live in doubts of things, _— _ 
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factionisintheir own power; which is indeed the inexcuſable part ofour 
ignorance, and -may perhaps fill up the charge of the laſt day. For, not 
obeying the dictates of R eaſon, and neglecting the cries of Truth, we 
fail notonly in the truſt of our undertakings, bur in the intention of man 
it ſelf, Which although more yenial in ordinary conſtitutions, and ſuch 
as arenot framed beyond the capacity of beaten notions, yet will it in- 
excuſably condemn ſome men, who having reccived excellent endow- 
ments, have yet fate down by the way, and fruſtrated the intentien of 
their habilities, For certainly, as ſome men have ſinned in the principles 
of humanity, and muſt anſwer, for not being men, ſo others offend,if they 
benot more. Mags extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus, would commend 
thoſe: Theſe are not excuſable withour an Excellency. For, great con- 
ſtitutions, and ſuch as are conſtellated unto knowledge, do nothing till 
they out-do all ; they come thorr of themſclyes, if they go not beyond 
others; and muſt not {fit down under the degree of Worthies, God ex- 
pes no luſtre from the minor Stars ; bur if the Sun thould not illumi- 
nate all, it were aſin in Nature. Ultimus bonorum, will not excule every 
man, nor is it ſufficient for all to hold the common level; Mens names 
!hould not only diſtinguih them: A man ſhould be ſomething, thatmen 
are not, and individual in ſomewhat belide his proper Name. Thus while 
it exceeds not the bounds of reaſon and modeſty, we cannot condemn 
{iingularity. Vos namerus ſumn, is the Motto of the multitude, and 
tor that rcaſon are they Fools. For things as they recede trom unity, 
the more they approach to imperfeion, and Deformity ; for they hold 
their perfection 1n their Siinplicitics, and as they nearcſt approach unto 
God, 

Now as there are many great Wits to be condemned, who have.neglect-. 
ed the increment of Arts, and the ſedulous purſuit of knowledge; lo are 
there not a fey very muchto be pitied, whole induſtry being not attended 
with natural parts, tney have {wear to little purpoſe, and rolled the ſtone 
in vals, Which chicfly proceedeth from natural incapacity, and genial 
tndiſpoſition, at leaſt, to thoſe particulars whercunto they apply their 


endeavours. And this 1s one reaſon why , though Univerſities be full of Uniretfities 


men, they are oftentimes empty of learning : Why, as there are ſome %Þy 
times fu'l of 

75 a Scholars, and 

attain to any meaſure of it, For many heads that undertake it, were ne- empty of Leats 


ver ſquared, nor timber'd for it, There are not only particular men, but ning. 


men Jo much without learning, ſo others bar little with it, and few that 


vw hole Nations indifpoſed for learning ; whereunto is required, not only 


education, but a pregnant A4inerva, andteeming Conſtitution, For tbe The natural 
genius Or in» 


a8» . , he f clination, how 
rent attairs of the World: and yaried their inclination according to ,uch to be res 
the varicty of AQtionsto be performed therein. Which they who con- gard:din tbe 
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Wiſdom of God hath divided the Gernrizs of men according to the diffe- 


tlictrnatures ; diihonvur, not only themſelyes and their FunRions, but 
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pervert the harmony ot the whole World. For, it the World went on 
as God hath ordained it, and were every one imployed in points concor- 
dant to their Natures, Profeſſions ; Arts and Commonwealths would 
riſe up of themſelves 3 nor needed we a Lanthorn to find a man in 
eAthens. 


CHAaTt YVh 


Of adherence unto Antiquity. 


Ut the mortalleſt enemy unto Knowledge, and that which hath done 
B the greateſt execution upon truth, hath been a peremptory adhefion 
unto Authority, and more eſpecially, the eſtabliſhing of our belief 
upon the dictates of Antiquity. For (as every capacity may oblerye) moſt- 
men of Ages preſent, ſo ſuperſtitiouſly do look on Ages palt, that the 
Authorities of the one, exceed the reaſons of the other ; Whole per- 
ſons indeed being far removed from our times, their works, which 
ſeldom withus w- uncontrouled, either by contemporaries, or imme- 
diate ſucceſfors, are now become out of the diſtance of Envies : and the 
farther removed from preſent times, are conceived to approach the nearer 
nnto truth it ſelf, Now hereby metbinks we manifeitly delude our ſelyes, 
and widely walk out of the track of Fruth. 

For firſt, Men hereby impoſe a Thraldom on their Times, which the 
ingenuity of no Age ſhould cndure, or indced , the preſumption of 
any did eycr yetenjoyn. Thus Hippocratis about 2000 years ago, con- 
ceived it no injuſtice, cither to examine or rcfute the DoErines of his 
Predeceſſors : Galen thelike, and «Ariſtotle the moſt of any, Yet did not 
any of theſe conceive themſelyes infallible, or ſet down their dictates as 
yerities irrefragable, but when they deliver their own Inventions , or 
reject other mens Opinions, they proceed with Judgment and Ingenuity; 
eſtabliſhing their be por ang not only with great folidity, bur ſubmitting 
them alſo unto the corre&ion of future diſcovery, 

Secondly, Men that adore times paſt, confidcr not that thoſe times 
were once preſent ; that is, as our own are at this inſtant, and we our 
ſelves unto thoſe to come , as they unto us at preſent, as we relye on 
them, even ſo will thoſe on us, and magnifie us hereafter, who art pre- 
ſent condemn our ſelves. Which very abſurdity is daily committed 
amongſt us, even in the eſteem and cenſure of our owntimes. And to 
ſpeak impartially, old Men, from whom we ſhould expe the greateſt 
example of Wiſdom, do moſt exceed in this. point of folly ; commend- 
ing the days of their youth, which they ſcarce remember, at leaſt well.un- 
derſtood. not; extolling thoſe times their younger years have heard 
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their Fathers condemn, and condemning thoſe times the gray heads of 
their poſterity ſhall commend. And thus is it the humour of many 
heads, to exto{ the days of their Fore-fathers, and declaim againſt the 
wickedneſs of times preſent, Which notwithſtanding they cannot hand- 
ſomly do, without the borrowed help and Satyrs of times paſt; con- 
demning the vicesof their own times, by the expreſſions of vices in times 
whichthey commend ; which cannot but argue the community of vice 
in both. ' Horace therefore, Juvenal, and Perfis were no Prophets, al- 


though their lines did ſeem to indigitate and point at our times. There 


is a certain liſt of yices committed in all Ages, and declaimed apainſt by 
all Authors, which will laſt as long as humanenature ; which digeſted in- 
to common places,.may ſeryc for any Theme, and never be out of date 
until Dooms-day. 

Thirdly, The Teſtimonies gf Antiquity and ſuch as | w otaculouſly 
amongſt us, were not, if we conſider them, always ſo exact, as to examine 
the doatrine they delivered. For ſome, and thoſe the acuteſt of them , 
have left untous many things of falſity ; controlable, not only by critical 
and colleRiye reaſon, but common and Country obſervation. 

Hereof there want not many examples in Arsftotle, through all his 
Book of Animals; we ſhall inſtance onely in three of his Problems, and 
all contained under one Section. The firſt enquireth, why a Man doth 
cough, but not an Oxe or Cow whereas, notwithſtandingthe contrary 
is often obſerved by Husbandmen, and ſtands confirmed by thoſe who 
have expreſly treated De Re Raftica, and have alſo delivered diyers reme- 
dies for it. Why Juments, as Horſes, Oxen, and Aﬀes, haye no eructa- 
tion or belching, whereas indeed the contrary is often obſerved , and 
alſo delivered by Columella. And thirdly , Why Man alone hath gray 
hairs? whereas it cannot eſcape the eyes, and ordinary obſeryation of all 
men, as Horſes, Dogs, and Foxes, wax gray withage in our Countries ; 
and in the colder Regions, many other Animals without it, And though 
favourable conſtrutions may ſomewhat extenuatethe rigour of theſe cone 
ccſſions, yet will ſcarce any palliate that in the fourth othis Meteors, that 
Salr is eafteſt diſſolyable in cold water: Nor that of Dsaſcorides,. that 
Quickſilver is beſt preſeryed in Veſſels of Tin and Lead. | 

Other Authors write often dubiouſly, even in matters wherein is ex- 
peRed aftrict and definitive truth; extcnuating their :fficmarions, With 
aiunt, ferunt, fortaſſe : as Diaſcorides, Galen, Ariſtotle, and many more, 
Others by bear-ſay ; taking upon truſt molt they have delivered,” whoſe 
Volumes are meer Colle&ions,drawn from the mouths or leaves of other 
Authors; as may be obſerved in Plinte, Elian, Athenews, and many 
more, Nota few tranſcriptively, ſubſcribing their Names unto ather 
mens endeayours, and meerly tranſcribing almoſt all they have written, 
The. Latines tranſcribing the Greeks, the Greeks and I tines, each other, 

Thus hath Juſtine borrowed all from Trogrs Po 9, it. 5, and Julins So- 


linas, -. 
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The Aatiqui-{174, in amanner tranferibed Plinte, Thus'have Lecian and pul is ſer- 
ty, and ſome yeq /,ucins Pratenſis ; men both living in the'ſame time, and both teran- 
oy] On ron fcribing the fame Author, in thoſe famous Books, Entituled Lacaus by 
niſm, that is, the one, amd .Awrers Afrmy by the other, In the ſame meaſure hath 
of tranſcribing Siyzporates in his Traft. De Nio, dealt with Diodorus Siculue, as may be 
or filching gbſeryed in chat work annexed unto Heredorrs, and tranſlared by Junger- 
Author. 477%, Thus Eratofttenes wholly tranſlated Timothers de Inſults, not 
reſerving the very Preface. The ſame doth S:rabo report of Exmdoras , 
and Ariſton, in a Treatiſe entituled De Neto, Clemars Alexandrinus hath 
ebſerved many examples hereof among the Greeks ; and Pliny ſpeaketh ye- 
ry plainly inhis Preface, that conferring his Authors,and comparing their 
works together,” he generally found thoſe that went before verbatim 
; tranſcribed, by thoſe that followed after, and their Originals never fo 
'Hrs Metawor- ,uch'as mentioned. To omit how much the wittieſt piece of Ow4d is be- 
phoſis, holden unto Parthenins Chins ; even the magnified Yergil hath borrowed, 
alinoft in all his Works; his Eclogues from Theocrums,' his Georgicks 
from Heſiod and eAratus, his eAneads from Homer, the ſecond Book 
whereof containing the exploit of S707 and the Trojan Horſe (as «Ma- 
crobius obſcrverth) he hath verbatim derived from Pifſander., Our own 
Profeſſion is not ex&ulable herein. Thus Oriba/ſins, e/Etins, and ef£gi- 
neta, have in a manner tranſcribed Galen. But Aarcelins Empericas, who 
hath left a famous Work De Medicaments, hath word for word tranſcri- 
bed all Scribonins Largns, DeCompoſitione Medicamentoram, and not letc 
out his very Peroration, "Thus may we perceive the Ancients were but 
men, even like our ſelves. The praQtice of tranſcription in our days, was 
no Monſter in theirs ; Plagiarie had not its Nativity with Printing, but 
began in times when thefts were difficult,and the paucity of Books ſcarce 

wanted that Invention. | 
. Nor did they only make large uſe of other Authors, but often with- 
out mention of their names. Ariſtotle, who ſeems to have borrowed ma- 
ny things from Hippocrares, in the moſt favourable conſtruRion, makes 
mention but once of him, and that by the by, and Without reference un- 
In his Paliz to hispreſent Dorine. Firgil, ſo much beholding unto Homer, hath 
nes: not his name inall his Works : and Plinie, who ſeems to borrow many 
Authors out of Dioſcorides, bath taken no notice of him. I with men 
were not {till content to plume themſelves with others Feathers. Fear 
of diſcovery, not ſingle ingenuity affords Quotations rather then Tran- 
{criptions; wherein notwithſtanding the Plagiariſme of many makes little 
conſideration, whereof though great Authors may complain, ſmall ones 

cannot:but take notice. : | 
Fourthly, While we ſo eagerly adbere unto Antiquity, and the ac- 
counts of elder times, we are to confider the fabulous condition thereof. 
| _ ancient  Andthat we ſhall not deny, if we call to mind the Mendacity of Greece, 
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of ancient Times, was by the Greeks themſelves termed #vS$0, that is, 51, five dein- 
made up or ſtuffed our with Fables. And turely the fabulous inclination COnEg - 
of thoſe days, was greater then any ſince ; which, ſwarmed ſo with Fa- wen dig. 
bles, and from ſuch ſlender grounds, took hints for hRjons, poylſoning tant, ; 
the World ever after; wherein how far'they exceeded, may be.,exem- 
plified from Palephatus, in his Book of Fabalons N arrations, That Fa- ibs tary 
- ble of Orphezs who by the melody of his Mwſick,made Woods and Trees "yg 
to follow him, was raiſed upon a {lender foundation ; for there. were a whence occa- 
crew of mad women, retired unto a Mountain from whence being paci- fioned, 
fied by his Muſick, they. deſcended with boughs in thetr hands, which 
unto the fabuloſity of thoſe times proved a ſufficient ground to celebrate 
unto all poſterity the Magick of Orpbexs Harp, and its power to attract 
the ſenſleſs Trees aboutit, That Aedea the famous Sorcercis could renew + 
youth, and make old men young again, was nothing elfe, but that from 
the knowledge of Simples the had a Receitto make white hair black, and 
reduce old heads, into the tinQture of youth again. - The Fable of Gerzor 
and (erberns withrhree heads, was thys: Gerzon was of the City Tricars- 
zta, that is, of three heads, and Cerberxs of the ſame place was one of 
his Dogs, which running into a Caye upon purſuit of his Maſters Oxen, 
Hercules pertorce drew him out of that place, from whence the conceits 
of thoſe days affirmed no leſs, then that Hercwles deſcended into Hell, 
and brought up Cerberxss into the habitation of the living. Upon the 
iike grounds was raiſcd the figment of Briareus, who dwclling in a City 
called Hecatonchiria, the tanfies of thoſe times aſſigned himan hundred 
hands. *'Twas ground enough to fanſfie wings unto Dedalxs, in that he 
ſtole out of a Window from ines, and failed away with his ſon 1carm: 
who ſteering his courſe wiſely, eſcaped ; buthis ſon carrying too high a 
fail was drowned, That 2 sobe weeping over her children, was turned 
into a Stone, was nothing elſe, bur that during her lite ſhe ereted over 
their Sepultares a Marble Tomb of her own. When Atteon. had undone 
himſelf with Dogs, and theprodigal attendants of hunting, they 'madea - 
ſolemn ſtory how he was devoured by-his Hounds.;, And upon the like Eatiog of 
grounds was raiſed the Anthrop.jphagie of Dromedes his horſes, - Upon Mans fcſh. 
as ſlender foundation was built the Fable of the e Arnoranure; for one 
Tawrm afervantof eMinos gat his Miſtris Paſiphae with child,, from 
whence the Infant was named « Menotanrims. Now this.unto the fabu- 
loſity of thoſe times was thought ſufficient to accuſe Peſphae-of Beaſtia- 
lity, or admitting conjanction with a Bull ; and in ſucceeding ages gave a 
hint of depravity unto Domitian to att the Fable into reality, In like man- 
ner, as Diodori plainly delivereth, the famous Fable of Charoz had its 
Nativity ; who being no other but the common Ferry-man of Eypr, that 
wafted over the dead bodies from e Memphy, was made by the Greeks 
to be the Ferry-man of Hell, and ſolemn ſtories raiſed afterof him. Laſt- 
ly, we ſhallnot need to enlarge, if that be true which grounded the ge- 
neration : 
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neration of (aftor and Helen out of an Epg, becauſe they were born 
and brought upin an upper room, according unto the Word 4, which 

with the Lacedemoniars hadalſo that ſignificatian. | 
Fifthly; We applaud many things delivered by the Ancients, whichare 
in themlſelyes but ordinary, and come ſhort of: our own Conceptions. 
Thus we ufual extol,' and our Orations cannot cſcape the ſayings of the 
wiſe men of Greece. Noſce teipſum, of Thales : Noſce tempus, of Pitta- 
cus : Nihil nimy, of Cleobulus ; which notwithſtanding to ſpeak indit- 
ferently, are but vulgar precepts in Morality, carrying with them nothing 
aboye theline, or beyond the extemporary ſententiolity of common con- 
ceit is with us. ' Thus we magnifiethe Apothegms or reputed replies of 
Wiſdom, whereof many are tobe ſeen in Laerrteas, more in Lycoſthenes, 
not afew inthe ſecond Book of Macrobins, in the fals of (rcero, Angs- 
ſtas, and the Comical wits of thoſe times : in moſt whereof there is not 
much to admire, and are methinks excceded, not only in the replies of 
wiſe men, but the paſſages of ſociety, and urbanities of our times. And 
_ thus weextoltheir Adages, or Proverbs ; and Eraſmm hath taken great 
painsto make colle&ions of them, whereof notwithſtanding, the greater 
part will, I believe,unto indifferent Judges be eſteemd no extraordinaties; 
and may be parallel'd, if not exceeded, by thoſe of more unlearned Na- 

tions, and many of our own. | 

Sixthly, We urge Authorities in points that need not, and introduce 
the teſtimony of ancient Writers, to confirm things evidentlybelieved , 
and whereto no reaſonable hearer but would aflent without them ; ſuch 
as are, Nemo mortalinm omnibus horts ſapit. Yirtute nil preſtantins, nil 
ulchrins. Omnia vincit amor, Praclarum quiddam veritas. All which, 
although things known and -yulgar, are frequently urged by many men, 
and though trivial yerities in our meuths, yet, noted trom Plato, Ovid, 
or Cicero, they become reputed elegancies. -For many hundred to in- 
ſtance but in one we meet with while we are writing. Antonius Guevera 
that elegant Spaniard, in his Book entituled, The Dial of Princes, begin- 
neth his Epiltle thus. eApolonins Thyanens, diſputing with the Scholars 
of Hiarchas, ſaid, that among all the affeions of nature, nothing was 
Apedantical More natural, then the deſire all have to preſerve life. Which being a 
vanity to confeſſed Truth, anda verity acknowledged by all, it was a ſuperfluous 
quote Authors affeQation to derive its Authority from Apolonins, or ſeck a confirmation 
In m___ thereof as far as [ndza, and thelearned Scholars of Hiarchas. Which whe- 
Pf niliar ENCE It be not all one to ſtrengthen common Dignities and Principles 
acknomwicdge- known by themſelyes, with the Authority of Mathematicians ; or think 
ment, aman ſhould believe, the whole is greater then its parts, rather upon the 
Authority of Exclde, then if it were propounded alone; I leaye unto 
the ſecondand wiſer cogitations of all men. 'Tis ſurea Practice that ſa- 
vours much of Pedantry; a reſerye of Pucrility we have not ſhaken off 


from School ; where being ſeaſoned with Minor ſentences, by a negle&t 
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ofhigker Enquiries, they preſcribe upon our riper cars, and are neyer 
worn out but with our memories. 7 

Laſtly, While we ſo devoutly adhere unto Antiquity in ſome things, 
we do not conſider we have deſerted them in ſeveral others. For they 
indeed bayenot onely been _imperfet, inthe conceit of ſome things, bur 
either ignorant or erroneous in many mote. They underſtood not 


Some cemar- 


the motion of the eighth ſphear from Welt to Eaſt, and fo conceived kable miſtakes 
che longitude of the Stars invariable. They conceived the torrid Zone 207g the 


unhabitable, and ſo made fruſtrate the goodlieſt part of the Earth, But 
we now know 'tis very well empeopled, and the habitationthereof cſteg= 
macd ſo happy, that ſome have made it the proper ſeat of Paradiſe ; and 
been ſo far fromjudging it unhabitable, that they have made ir the firſt 
habitation of all. Many of the Ancients denied the Antipodes, and ſome 
unto the penalty of contrary affirmations ; but the experience of our 
enlarged navigations, can now affert them beyond all dubitation. - Ha- 
ving thus totally relinquiſht them in ſome things, it may not be preſum- 
tuous, to examine them in others; but ſurely moſt unreaſonable to ad- 
here to them in all, as though they were infallible, or could not err 
1n anys | | 
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Of Anthority. 

or is onely a reſolved proftration unto Antiquity a powerful ene- 
my unto knowledge, but any confident adherence unto Autho- 
rity, or reſignation of our judgements upon the teſtimony of Age 

2r Author whatſoever. - 
For firſt, to ſpeak generally an argument from Authority to wiſer exa- 

minations, is but a weakec kind of 

bation, and as we term it, an inartificial argument, depending upon a 


Ancicas. 


roof; it bcing but a topical pro. Authority 
—S, 5 Ages. (ſimply) but a 
mean argu- 


naked afſeycration: wherein neither declaring. the cauſes, affetions or ment eſpeci- 
adjuns of what we believe, it catrieth not with it the reaſonable in- ally, 


ducements of knowledge. And therefore Contra negantem "principia , 


loſe dixit, or Nportet diſcentem credere, although Poſtulates very accom- 
modable unto Fanier indoGrinarions ; 'yet are their Authorities but 
temporary , and not to be imbraced beyond the minority of our intel- 
lectuals, For our advanced, belicfs are not to be built upon didates , 
but having received the probable inducements of truth, we become 
emancipated from tc{timonial engagements, and- are to ere& upon the 

\urer baſe of reaſon, . | ns | vec 
Sccondly , Unto reaſonable perpenſions it hath- no place in tome 
E Scien- 
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maticks, 


Sciences, fmallm others, and tuttereth many reſtrictions, even where it 


athe Mathe= js moſt admitted. Itis of no validity in the Mathematicks, eſpecially 
the mother part thereof, Arithmctick and Geometry, Forthele Scien- 


ces concluding from dignitics and principles known by themſelves : 
receive not ſatisfaction frum,probable reaſons, much Iels from bare and 
peremptory afleverations, And thereforc if all zMFrhen? ſhould decrce, 
that in every Triangle, twoſtles, which ſocver be taken, are greater then 
the ſide remaining, or that in reEtangle triangles the ſquare which is made 
of the {idethat ſubrendeth the right angle, is cqual tothe ſquares which 
are made of the fides containing the right angle: although there be a 
certain truth therein, Geometricians notwithſtanding would not recerye 
fatisfaction without demonſtration thereof. *Tis true, by the vulgarity 
of Philoſopt ers , there are many points believed without probation ; 
nor it a man affirm from Pro/omy , that the Sun is bigger then the Earth, 
ſhall he probably meet with any contradiction : whereunto notwith- 
ftanding Aſtronomers will not affent withour ſome convincing argument 
or demonſtrative.proof thereof, And therefore certainly of all men a 
Philoſopher ſhould be no ſwearer ; for an oath which is the endof con- 
troverſies in Law, cannot dercrmine any here; nor arc the dcepeſt Sa- 
craments or deſperate imprecations of any force to perſwade, where 
reaſon only, and neccfhary medinms mult induce, 

In Natural Philoſophy more gencrally purſued amongſt us, it carrieth 
but ſlender conſideration; for that alſo proceeding from ſetled Princi- 
ples, therein is expected a ſatisfaction from ſcientifical progreſſions, an( 
ſuch as beger a ſure rational belicf, For if Authority might have made 
out the aſſertions of Philoſophy, we might have held that Snow was 
black, that the Sea was but the ſweat of the Earth, and many of the like 


: abſurdities. Then was Ariſtotle injurious to fall upon « Melifſus, to re- 


je the aſſertions of .*naxagoras, Anaximander, and Empedocles; tacn 
were weAlſo ungrateful unto himſelf; from whom our /antor endeavours 
embracing-many things on his authority, our mature and ſecondary cn= 
quirics, are forced to quit thoſe receptions, and to adhere unto the nearer 
account of Reaſon, And although it be not unuſual, even in Philoſo- 
phical TraRatcs to make enumeration of Authors, yet arc there reaſons 
uſually introduced, an4 to ingenious Readers dn carry the ſtroke in the 
perſwafion. And furely if we account it reaſonable among our ſelyes, 
and not injurious unto rational Authors, no farther to abet theic Opi- 


nions then as they are ſupported by ſolid Reaſons : certainly with more 


excuſable reſervation may we ſhrink at their bare teſtimonies ; whoſe 
argument 1s but precarious, and ſubſiſts upon the charity of our aſſent» 
ments... _ Jo | | 
In Morality, Rhetorick, Law and Hiſtory, there is Iconfeſsa frequent 
and allowable uſe of teſtimony ; and yet herein I perceiye, it is not un- 
lIimitable, but admitteth many reſtritions.. Thus tn Law both Civil and 
Diyine:. 
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Divine: that is onely c{tcemed a legal teſtimony, which,receives com- 


probation from the mouths of at lcalt two witneſſes ; and that not on- 
ly. for prevention of calumny, but aſſurance againſt miſtake ; whereas 
notwithſtanding the ſolid reaſon of one man, is as ſufficient asthe clamor 
of awbole Nation; and with imprejudicate apprehenfions begers as 


firm a belick as theauthority or aggregated rcſtimony of many hundreds. ' 


For rcafon bcing the very root of our naturcs, and the principles thereof 
common unto all, what is againſt tie Laws of truc reaſon, 'or the uner- 
ring underſtanding of any One, if rightly apprchended 5 mult be diſclai- 
med by all Nations, and reje&ed cyen by mankind. 

Again, A teſtimony is of ſmall yalidity if deduced from men out of 
their own profcſſion; fo if Lattantirs affirm the Figure of the Earth is 
plain, or «Auſtin deny there are e-Lntipodes; though venerable 
Fathers of the Church, and ever to be honoured, yet will nat their Aus 
thorities prove ſufficicnt toground a belief thereon, Whereas notwith- 
ſtanding the ſolid reaſon or confirmed experience of any man, is very 
approyable in what profcſſion ſoerer. So Reymund Seband a Phyſitian 
of Thaloxxe, beſides his learned Dialogues De N atara bumaxa, hath 
written a natural Theologie ; demonſtrating therein the Attributes of 
Cod, and attempting the like in moſt points of Religion. So Haxge Gro- 
tizs a Civilian , did write an excellent Tra& of .the verity of Chriſtian 
Religion, Wherein moſt rationally delivering themſelves, their works 
will be embraced by moſt that underſtand them, and their reaſons en- 
force belief even from prejudicate Readers. Neither indeed have the 
Authorities of men been ever ſo awful; butthat by ſome they have been 
rejected, eyen in their own profeſſions. Thus Arsorle affirming the 
birth of the Infant or time of its geſtation, cxtendeth ſometimes unto 
the eleventh Month, but Hippocrates, averring thatit excecdeth not the 
tenth: Aarianthe Emperour in a ſolemn proceſs, determined fer Ar:- 
ſtotle ; bur 7ſtinian many years after, took in with Hippecrates and re- 
verſed the Decree of the other. Thus have Councils, not only con- 
demned private men, but the Dcecrees and Ads of one another. So 
Ga'en zftcr all his veneration of Hippecrates, in ſome things hath fallen 
from him. Avicen in many from Galen; and others ſucceeding trom 
hm. And although the ſingulacity of Paracelſus be intolerable , who 
ſparing onely Hippocrates, hath reviled not onely the Authors, but 
almoſt all the: learning that went before him; yer is it not much leſs 
mjurious unto knowledge ebſtinately. and inconvincibly to fide with 
any one, Which humour unhappily poſſeſſing many, they have by 
prejudice withdrawn themſelves into partics ,"*and contemning the ſoyc- 
raignty of- truth , ſeditiouſly abetred the private diviſions ofcrror. 

Moreover ateſtimony in points Hiſtorical, and where itis of unayoid- 
able uſe, is of no illation in the negative , nor 3s it of conſequence that 
[7erodotus writing nothing of Rome, there was therefore no ſuch City 
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in his time; ar becauſe '/zoſcorides hath made no mention of Unicorns 
horn, there is therefore no ſuch thing in Nature. Indeed, — 


acurate enumeration of Medical materials, the omiſſion hereof affords 
ſome probability, it wasnot uſed by the Ancients, but will not eonclude 
the non-exiſtence thereof. For ſo may we annihilate many Simples un- 
known to his enquiries, as Serna, R hnbarb,Bezo.r, Ambregru, and divers 
others. Whereas indeedthe reaſon of man hath not ſuch reſtraint ; con» 
cluding not onely afhicmatively but negatively; not onely affirming 
there is no magnitude beyond the laſt heavens, bur alſo denying there is. 
any yacuity within them. Although it be confeſſed, the affirmative hath 
the prerogative illation, and Barbara cngrofleth the powerful demon- 
ſtration. | 

Laſtly, The ſtrange relations made by Authors, may ſufficiently dif. 
Eourage ouradberence unto Authority, and which if we believe we muſt 
be apt to fwallow any thing. Thus Ba/1 will tell us, the Serpent went 
erect like Man, and that that Beaſt could ſpcak before the Fall, Toffa- 
15 would make us believe that NV:lus encrealeth every new Moon.. Leo- 


. #ardo Fioravants an Italian Phyfitian, beſtde many other ſecrets, afſumeth 


unto himſelf the diſcovery of one concerning Pcllitory of the Wall; that 
is, that it never groweth in the fight of the 7 ortb ſtar. Dowe ſipoſſa 
vedere laſtella Tramontana, wherein how wide he is from truth, is eaſily 
diſcoverable unto every one, who hath but Aſtronomy enough to 
know thar' Star. Franc:ſcus Santis. in a laudable Comment upon 4l- 
ciats Emblems, afttrmeth, and that from experience, a Nightingale hath 
no tongue. Avem 'Philomelan lingua. carere procerto affirmare poſſum, 
nifi me oculi fallunt. Which if any man for a while ſhall believe upon 
his experience, he may at his leiſure refute it by his own. What fool 
almoſt would believe, at leaſt, what wiſe man would relie upon that 


' Antidote delivered by Pzerizs in his Hieroglyphicks againſt the ſting of 


ofa Scorpion ? that is, to ſit upon an Aſs with ones face toward his 
rail ; for ſo the pain kaveth the Man, and pafſcth into the Beaſt. It 
were methinks but an uncomfortable receit for a Quartane Ague (and 
yet as good perhaps as many others uſed ) to have recourſe unto the 
Recipe of Sammonicus ; that is, to lay the fourth Book of - Homers 
lliads under ones head, according to the precept of that Phyſitian and 
Poet, CHaonie Hiades quartum ſuppone trementi, There are ſurely few 
that have belief to ſwallow, or hope enough to experiment the Cojly- 
rium of Albertzs ; which promiſeth aſtrange effe&, and ſuch as Thieves 
would-count- ineſtimable, that is, to make one ſee in the dark ; yer thus 
much, according unto his receit, will the right eye of an Hedge-hog 
boiled in oyl, and preſerved in a brazen veſſel cffe&. As ſtrange it is, and 
unto vicious inclinations were worth a nights Todging with Lay, what 


Ten thouſand ;. qclivered in Kirenides; that the left ſtone of a Weelel, wrapt up in the 


drachms- 


Skin of a ſhe Mule, is able to ſecure incontinency from conception. 
T- Theſe 
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Theſe with ſ«arms of others have men delivered in their Writings, 
whoſe verities are onely ſupported by their authorities : Bur being nei- 
ther conſonant unto reaſon , nor correſpondent unto experiment, their 
affirmations are unto us no axioms: We eſteem thereof as things unſaid, 
and account them but in the lift of nothing. I with herein the (hy- 
wiſts had been more ſparing : who over-magnifying their —— 
inveigle the curioſity of many, and delude the ſecurity of moit, For if 
experiments would anſwer their encomiums, the Stone and Quartane 


Agues were not opprobrious unto Phyſitians :- we might contemn that + 


firſt and moſt uncomfortable Aphoriſm of Hippecrates , for ſurely thar 


Tr: lenge, vita 


Art were ſoon attained, that- hath ſo general cemedies; and life. could brevis. 


not Ze ſhort, were there ſuch to prolong it, 


— 


CHAP. VIILE 


A -brief enumeration of Authors. 


hn. — 


Qw for as much as-we have diſcourſed of Authority, -and there is 
- Vy ſcarce any tradition or popular error but ftands alſo delivered by 
ſome good Author ; we thall endeayour a ſhort diſcevery of ſuth, as for 
the major part have giyen authority. hereto : who though excellent and 
uſeful Authors, .yet being either tranſcriptive, or following eommon 
rehations, their accounts are not to be ſwallowed at large , or enter. 
tained without all circumſpetion. In whom the pſe dixiit, although 
it beno powerful argument in any, is yet leſs authentick then in many 
other, becauſe they deliver not their.own experiences, but others afficma. 
tions, and write from others, as later pens from them, 


I. The firſt in order, as alſo'in time ſhall be Herodotus of Halicarnaſ. The aca 
ſus. An excellent and very elegant Hiſtorian ; whoſe Books of Hiſtory judgement, or 
were ſo well received in his own days, and at their rehearſal jn the a charaQer gi» 
Olympick games, they obtained the names of the nine Muſes ; and con- ve" of ſome c- 


tinued in ſuch eſteem unto deſcending Ages, that Cicero-termed him., 
Hiſtoriarum parens. And Dionyſus his Countryman, in an Epiſtle to 
Pompey, after an expreſs-compariſon, affords him the better of Thaey- 
dides ; all which notwitbftanding,, he hath reccived from ſome, the 
ſtile of Mendaciornum pater. His authority was much-infringed by 
Platarch, who being offended with him, as Polybizs had been with Philay- 
cas for ſpeakingtoo coldly of his Countrymen, hath left a particular rac, 
De maliguitate Herodots.Bur in this latter Century, Camerarizs and Stepha- 
2s have ſteppedin, and by their witty Apologies, cftcually endeavoured ' 
to fruſtrate the Arguments of P/uzarch,or any other. Now inthis Author, . 
as-may be obſerved in our, enſuing diſcourſe, and.is better diſcernable 
n-: 


mincent Aus . 
thors» 
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in the-peruſal: of himſelf, there aremany things fabulouſly delivered, and 
nott9 be accepted as truths: 'whereby nevertheleſs it any man be de- 
ceived, the Author 15 not. ſo culpable as the Belicycr. For be indced 
imitating the FatherPoet, whole lite.he hath alſo written,and as T:4c:d:des 
oblerveth , as well intending the; delight as-bencfit of his Reader ,. liath 
- beſprinkled his work with-inany fabulglities; whereby it any man beiled 
- into error, he miltaketh the-intention of the Author, who plainly con- 
feſſeth ho writeth many chings by hear-fay, and forgettcth a yery conſi- 
derable caution of his ; that is, Ego que fands coonowviexponere narratione 
mea debea omnia: credre autem eſſe vera omnia, non acbes. 'F 
. 3, Inthe ſecond place is Crefias the Cnidian, Phyſitian unto Artaxerxes 
King of Perſia, his Books are often recited by ancient Writers, and by 
the induſtry of Srephanu and Rhodoman, there are extant ſome frag- 
merits thereof in our days ; he wrote the Hiftory of Perjfia, and-many 
narrations of india. In tie fuſt, as having a fair opportunity to know 
the truth, and as Drodorrws affirimeth'the peruſal of Perſian Records, his 
teſtimony ts acceptable. inhis /nd:an Relations, whercin are contained 
ſtrange and incredible'accounts, he is ſurely ro be-read with ſuſpenſton, 
Theſe werethey which weakned his authority with former ages; for as 
we may obſerve, he is ſeldom mentioned, without a derogatory Paren- 
theſis igavy Author. Ariſtorle beſides the frequent undervaluing of his 
amhority, in his Books of Animals gives him the lie no leſs then twice, 
concerning the ſeed of Elephants. Serabo in his cleyenth Book | hath 
left a hafder cenſure of him. - Equidens facilius Hefjado & Homero, aliquts 
fide *adhibnerit, itemqite Tragict Poets, quam C tefie, Herodate, Helia- 
nico &f eorum fimilibus, | But Lacian hath ſpoken more plainer then any. 
Scripftt Cteſias de Indormmregione, deque 114 que apudillos ſunt, eaque nec 
rpſe viatt, neque ex ullus ſermone andivit, Yet were his relations ta- 
ken up by ſome ſucceeding Writers, and many thereof revived by our 
Countryman, Sir John andevil, Knight, and Door in Phylick ; who 
after thirty years peregrination died at Lzepe, and was there honourably 
interred. Fe left a Book of his Travels, which hath been honoured 
with the tranſlation of many Languages, and now continued above three 
hundred years ; herein he often atteſteth the fabulous relations of (e- 
fias, and ſeems to confirm the refuted accounts of Antiquity. All which 
may {till be received in ſome acceptions of 'morality, and to a pregnant 
invention, may afford commendable mythologie; but in a natural and 
proper expoſition, it containeth impoſſibilities , and things inconſiſtent 
withtruth. - 

There isa Book De miranda anditionibus, aſcribed unto Ariſtotle; 
another De mirabilibus narrationibus, written long after by Antigonus , 
another alſo of che ſame title by Plegon Trallianns, tranſlated by Xelander, 
and wit! the Annotations of Mexrfims, all whereof make good the pro- 


miſe of rheir titles, and may be read with caution. Which if any man 
| {hall 
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DT alllikewiſe obſcrvein the Leure of Philoſtratiz, concerning the life 
of Apolloning, and even in ſome paſſages of rhe ſober and learned Plarar- 
ck; ornot only in ancient Writers, but ſhall carry a wary eye on 


Panlu Venetus, forins, Olans e Magnus, Nieremberoius, and many other : - 


I think his circumſpection 1s laudable, and he may thereby decline occa- 
fion of Error. hy 

. Diofcorides Anazarbens, he wrote many Pooks in Phyſick, but 
fix thercof De « Mareria Medica, have feund the greateſt eſteem ; - hets 
an Author of good antiquity and uſe, preferred by Galen before Crates 
vas, Pamp'ilu, and all that attempted the Hike deſcription before him 
yct all he delivereth therein is not to be conccived Craculovs. For be 
{ide that, following the wars under Anthony, the courſe of his life would 
not permit a punctual Examen in all ; there are many things concerning 
the nature of Simples, traditionally dclivered, and to which believe he 
oaveno aſſent himſelf. Tt had been an cxccllent Receit, and in his time 
rrhen Saddles were ſcarce in faſhion of very great ule, if that were-true 
which de dclivers, that Yitex, or Agnus Caſtns held only in the hand, 
preſerveth tterider from galling. Ir were a ſtrange effc&, and Whores 
would forſake the experiment of Savin, if that were a truth which he 
delivereth of Brake or female Fearn, that onely treading over it, it cau- 
ſeth a ſudden abortion. It were to be withed true, and women would 
idolize him, conld that be made out which he recordeth of Phyllox, 
Aercary, and ether vegetables, that the'juice of rhe male Plant drunk, 
or the leaves but applied unto the genitals, determines their conceptions 
unto males. In theſe rclations although ke be more ſparing, his prede- 
ceſſors were very* numerous ; and Calex hereof moſt tharply accuſeth 


Pamphilus. Many of the like nature we meer ſometimes in Oribaſens, . 


eAtins, Traltianus, Serapion, Evax, and « Marcel!as, whereof ſome con- 
taining no colout of verity, we may ar firft ſight rejeRt them; others 
which ſeem to carry ſome face of truth, we may rednce unto experi- 


ment. And hercin we 'ſhall rather perform gond cffices unto truth, , 


then any diflervice 'unto their relators, «ho have well deſerved of ſuc 
ceeding Ages ; from whom having reccived-the conceptions of former 
Times, wehave the readierhint of their conformity with ours, and may - 
accordingly explore and ſift their yerities, | | | 

5. Plinins Sreundniof Verona; a man of great Eloquenee, and indu- 
ſtry indefatigable , as may appear by his writings, eſpecially thoſe-now 
extant, and which areneyer hke to periſh, bit even with learning it ſclt; 
that is, his Natural Hiſtory, 'He was the greateſt Colle&or or Rhap- 
ſodiſt of the Latines, and as S»etonins obſerveth, he colle&ed this piece 


A like opinion 


there is now of ' 
Elder, 


out of two thouſand Latine and Greek Authors. Now what is very P!inies Natu- 


ſtrange, there is ſcarce a popularerror paſſant in our days, which isnot 


ral Hiſtory 
colieRed out 


either direQly'exprefſed, or didudtively contained in this Work ; which of 2006 fel 
being in the hands of rgolt men, hath proyed a poycrtful occaſton of their x21 Authors, 


pro- 


ls 
I ls a 
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propagation. Wherein notwithltanding the credulity of- the Reader, 
1s more condemnable then the curioſity of the Author : for commonly 
he nameth the Authors from' whom he received thoſe accounts , and 
writes but as he reads, as in his Preface to Yefþafran he acknow- 
ledgeth. | 

5 (landirs e/Elianus, who flouriſhed not long after in the reign of 
T#ajan, unto whom he dedicated his Tacks; an elegant and miſcel- 
lancous Author, be hath left two Books which arein the hands of every 
one, his Hiſtory of Animals, and his Varia Hiſtoria, Wherein are con- 
tained many things ſuſpicious , not a few falſe, ſome impoſſible ; he is 
much beholding unto Czefas, and in many uncertainties writes more con- 
fidently then Pl:ny. 

. F alins Solinus, who lived alſo about his time + He left a Work 
entituled Polyh:ſtor, containing great variety of matter, and is with moſt 
in good requeſt at this day. But to ſpeak freely what cannot be con- 
cealed, it 1s but Plexy varied, or a tranſcription of his Natural Hi- 
Kory : nor is it witbour all wonder it hath continued ſo long, but 
is now likely , and deſerves indeedto live for eyer; not onely for the 
elegancy of the Text, but the excellency of the Comment , late- 
ly performed by Salmaſins , under the name of Plinian-Excrcita- 
tions. . 

8. eAthenens, a deleable Author, very yarious, andyuſtly ſtiled by 
(aſaubon , Grecorum Plinius. There is extant of his, a famous Piece, 
under the name of Deipnoſophifia, or (ana Sapientum, containing the 
Diſcourſe of many learned men, at a Feaſt provided by Lavrentizs. It 
is a ſaborious Colle&ion out of many Authors, and ſome whereof are 
mentioned no where elſe, It containeth ſtrange and ſingular relations, 
not without ſome ſpice or ſprinkling of all Learning. The Author was 
probably a better Grammarian then Philoſopher , dealing but hardly 
with Arifto:le and Plato, and betraycth himfelf much in his Chapter De 
Curioſitate eAriſtotels, In bricf, he is an Author of excellent uſe, and 
.may with diſcretion be read unto great adyantage : and hath therefore 
well deſeryed the Comments of Caſa#bon and Dalecampius. But being 
miſcellaneous in many things, he is to be received with ſuſpition ; for 
ſuch as amaſs all relations, muſt erre in ſome, and may without offence 
be unbelicved in many. 
' Bo We willnot omit the works of Nicandey, a Poet of good antiqui- 
ty: that is, his Theriaca, and Alexipharmaca, Tranilated' and Com- 
mented by Gorrexs: for therein are contained ſeyeral Traditions, and 
popular Conceits of yenemous Beaſts ; which only deducted, the Work 
1s to be embraced, as containingthe firſt deſcription of poyſons and their 
antidotes , whereof Dzoſcorides, Pliny, and Galen, have made eſpecial 
uſe inelder times ; and Ardoynns, Grevinus, and others, in times more 
nar our own. We mightperhaps let paſs Oppianns, that famous -Ci- 
| lician 
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. others, he may be read with great delight and profir. It is not without 
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Jician Poet. There are extant of his in Greek, four Books of Cynege. © 
ticks or Venation, five of Halieuticks or Pifcation, commented and 
publiſhed by Ritterhuſius ; wherein deſcribing Beaſts of venery and 

Fiſhes, he hath indeed but ſparingly inſerted the vulgar conceptions 
thereof. So that abating the annual mutation of Sexes in the Hera, 

the ſingle Sex of the Khinoceros, the Antipathy between two Drums, of 

a Lamb and a Wolfes skin, the informity of Cubs, the venation of Cen- 

rtaures, the copulation of the Afurena and the Viper, with ſome few 


ſome wonder his Elegant Lines are ſoneglecteg, Surcly hereby were- : 
jet one of the beſt -Epick-Poets, and much condemn the Judgement of | n—— 
eAntoninus , whoſe apprehenſions ſo honoured his Pocms, that as ſome ,, long nes 
report, for every verſe, he aſſigned him a Stater of Gold. : 
10. More warily are we to receive the relations of Phzles, who in Greek | 
lambicks delivered the proprieties of Animals, for herein he hath amaſſed 
the vulgar accounts recorded by the Ancients, and hath therein cſpe- 
cially followed e/Eltan. And likewiſe 7ohannes Tzetzes, a Gramma« 
rian, who beſides a Comment upon Heſied and Homer, hath left us ( hr- 
liads de Varia Hiſtoria ; wherein delivering the accounts of Creſias, He-' 
rodotus, and moſt of the Ancients, he is to be embraced with caution, 
and asa tranſcriptive Relator. | 
11. We cannot without partiality omit all caution even of holy Wri- 
ters, and ſuch whoſe names are venerable unto all poſterity : not'to med- 
dle at all with miraculous Authors, or any Legendary. relators, we are 
not without circumſpe&ion- to receive ſome Books even of authentick 
and renowned Fathers. So are we to read theleaves of Baſil and Anm- 
broſe, in their Books entituled Hexameron, or The Deſcription of the (rea- 
zion; Wherein delivering particular accounts of all the Creatures, they 
have left us relations ſutable to thoſe of eElian, Pline, and other Natu- 
ral Writers; whoſe authorities herein tiey followed, and from whom 
moſt probably they deſumed their Narrations, And the like hath been 
committed by Epiphanins, in his Phyliologie: that is, a Book he hath 
left concerning the Nature of Animals. With no lefs caution muſt we 
look on 1fdor Biſhop of Sevil; who having left in twenty Books, an 
acurate work De Origenibas, hath to the Erymologie of Words, ſuper- 
added their received Natures; wherein moſt generally he conſents with 
common Opinions and Authors which have delivered them. | 
12.41bcrtas Biſhop of Katzbone,for his great Learning and latitude of 
Knowledge, firnamed fagnus. Belides Divinity,he hath written many 
Tracts inFhiloſophy; what weare chiefly to receive with caution, are his 
Natural Tra&ates,more eſpecially thoſe of Minerals, Vegetables,and Ani- 
mals, whichare indeed chiefly Colleions out of ctrifatle eElian, and 
Pliny,and reſpcRively contain many of our popular Errors. A man who 
hath much adyanced theſe Opinions by the authority of bis Name, and 
"rt: F clt- 
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delivered moſt Conceits, with ſtri& Enquiry into few. In the ſame 
Claſſes may well be placed Vincentins Belluacenſir,or rather he from whom ' 
he colleQed his Specnlun naturale,that is, Guilielmns de Conch; and alſo 
Hertus Sanitatis , and Bartholomens Glanvil, firnamed Anglicus, who 


. writ D? proprietatibus Reruns. Hither alſo may be referred K irantaes, 


which is a Colle&ion out of Harpocration the Greek, and fundry Arabick 
Writers ; delivering not onely the Natural but Magical propriety of 
things; a Work as full of Vanity as Variety; containing many relations, 
whoſe Invention is as difficult as their Beliefs, and their Experiments 
ſometime as hard as either, 

13. We had almoſt forgot JFerommus Cardanns that famous Phyſician 
of Milan, a great Enquirer of Truth, but toa greedy a Receiver of it. 
He hath left many exccllent Diſcourſes, Medical, Natural, and Aſtrolo- 
gical; the moſt ſuſpicious are thoſe two he wrote by admonition in a 
dream, that is De Smbrilitate & Varietate Rerum, Aſluredly this lear- 
ned man hath taken many things upon truſt, and although examined 
ſome, bath let flip many others, He is of-ſingular uſe unto a prudent 
Reader ; but unto him that onely defireth Hoties, or to repleniſh his 
head with varieties ; like many others before related, either in the Ori- 
ginal or confirmation, he may become no ſmall occaſion of Error, 

14. Laſtly, Authors arealfo ſuſpicious, not greedily to be ſwallowed, 
who pretend to write of Secrets, to deliver Antipathies, Sympathies, and - 
the occult obſtruſiries of things; in the liſt whereof may be accounted, 
Alex Pedimontanus, Antonius Miz aldus, Trinum a Magicum, and many 
others. Not omitting that famous Philoſopher of Naples, Baptiſta 
Porta; in whoſe Works, although there be contained many excellent 
things, and verified upon his own Experience ; yet are there many alſo 
receptary, andſuch as will not endure the teſt, Who although he hath 
delivered many ſtrange Relations in his Phytognomia, and his Villa 
yet hath he more remarkably exprefſed himſelf in his Natural Magick, 
and the miraculous effets of Nature. Which containing various and 
deleQable ſubje&s, withall promiſing wondrous and eafie effe&s, they 
arc entertained by Readers at all hands; whereof the major part fit 
down in his authority, and thereby omit not onely the certainty of Truth, 
but the pleafure of its Experiment, | | 

Thns haye we made a brief enumeration of theſe Learned Men; not 


- willing any todecline their Works (without which it isnor eafie to at- 


tain any meaſure of general Knowledge, ) butto apply themſelves with 
caution thereunto. And ſeeing the lapſes of theſe worthy Pens, to caſt 
a wary eye 0n thoſe diminutive, and pamphlet Treaties daily publiſhed 
amongſt us. Pieces maintaining rather Premade then Verity, Au- 
thors preſumably writing by Common Places, wherein for many years | 
promiſcuou!ly amaſſing all that makes for their ſubjeR, they break forth 

at laſt in trite and fruitleſs Khapſodies ; doing thereby not only- open 
injury. 
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injury unto Loney bur committing a ſecret treachery upon truth, 
For their relations falling upon credulous Readers, they meet with pre- 
pared beliefs; whoſe ſupinities bad rather afſent unto all, then adyen- 
ture the trial of any. | | 
Thus, I ſay, muſt theſe Authors be read, and thus muſt we be read 
our ſelves; for diſcourſing of matters dubious, and many convertible 
truths; we cannot without arrogancy entreat acredulity, or implore 
any farther aſſent, then the probability of our Reaſons, and verity of ex- 


periments induce. 


DE ——— 


C HA'P IX. 
Of the ſame. 


"ne are beſide theſe Authors and ſuch as have politively promo- 

ted errors, divers other which are in ſome way acceflory ; whoſe 
verities although they do not. direRly aſſert, yet do they obliquely con- 
cur unto their beliefs. 'In which account are many holy Writers, Prea« 
chers, Moraliſts, Rhetoricians, Orators and Poets; for they depending 
upon Invention, deduce their mediums from all things whatſoever; and 
playing much upon the ſimile, or illuſtrative argumentation : to induce 
their Enthymemes unto the people, they took up popular conceits, and 
from traditions unjuſtifiable or really falſe, illuſtrate matters of unde« 
niable truth, Wherein although their intention be ſincere, and that 
courſe not much condemnable; yet doth it notoriouſly ſtrengthen 
common-Errors , and authoriſe Opinions injurious unto truth, 

Thus have ſome Diyincs drawn into argument the Fable of the Phe- 
1x, made uſe of that of the Salemander, Pelican, Baſilish, and divers 
relations of Plince ; deducing from thence moſt worthy morals, and 
even-upon our Saviour. Now although this be not prejudicial unto 
wiſer Judgments, who are but weakly moved with ſuch arguments, yet 
it is oft times occaſion of Error unto vulgar heads, who expe& in the 
Fableas equal -a-truth as inthe Moral, and conceive that infallible Philo- 
ſophy, which is in any ſenſe delivered by Divinity. But wiſer diſcer- 


ners.do well underſtand, that every Art bath its own circle ; that the Expreſſions of 


effeRs of things are beſt examined, þy ſciences wherein are delivered nn Fenner 


their-cauſes; that ſtrict and definitive expreſſions, are alway requiredin ,;.., cher 


Philoſophy , but a looſe and popular delivery will ſerve oftentimes in to popular and 
Divinity, - As maybe obſerved even in holy Scripture, which often common ap- 
prebenſwn, 
then} to the 
exaQt Natute 


omitteththe exa& account of things; deſcribing them rather to our ap- 
prehenfions, then leaving doubts in vulgar minds, upon their unknown 


and-Philoſophicaldeſcriptions. ' Thus.it termeth the Sun and the Moon gf things, 


F2 the 
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In his Cyclo- 


_ "the two great lights of Heaven. Now if any ſhall from hence conclude, 
the Moon is ſecond in magnitude unto the Sun, he muſt excuſe my be- 


licf ; andit cannot be ſtrange, if hercin 1 rather adhere unto the demon. - 


ſtration of Prolomy , then the popular deſcription: of e Moſes, Thus is 
it ſaid, (hron. 2. 4+ That Solomon made a molten Sea of ten Cubits 
from brim to brim round in .compals, and five Cubits the height there- 
of, and a line of thirty Cubits did compais it round about, Now in 
this deſcription, the circumference is made juſt treble unto the Diame- 
ter: that 1s, as 10. to3o. or 7. to 21. But eArchimedes demonſtrates, 
that the proportion of the Diameter untothe circumference, is as 7. unto 
almoſt 22. which will occaſion a ſenlible difference , that is almoſt a 
Cubit. Now if herein I adhere unto eLrchimedes who ſpeaketh exaR- 
ly, rather then the ſacred Text which ſpeaketh largely ; 1 hope I ſhall 
not offend Divinity : I am ſare I ſhall haye reaſon and experience of 
every circle to ſupport me. 

Thus Moral Writers, Rhetoricians and Orators make uſe of ſeveral 
relations which will not confiſt with verity. 4r:torle in his Erthicks 
takes up the conceit of the Bever, and the divulſlion of his Teſticles. 
© Thetradition of the Bear, the Viper, and divers others are frequent a- 
mongſt Orators. All which although unto the illiterate and undiſcern- 
ing hearers may ſeem a confirmation of their realities ; yet is this no 
reaſonable eſtabliſhment unto athers, who will not depend hereon o+ 
therwiſe then common Apologues : which being of impoſſible falfiries, 
do notwithſtanding include wholſome moralities, and ſuch as expiate 
thetreſpaſs of their abſurdities. | . 

The Hicroglyphical doctrine of the Mgyptians ( which in their four 
hundred years cohabitation ſome conjecture they learned from the He- 
brews) hath much advanced many popular conceits. For ufing an Al» 
phabet of things, and not of words, through the image and pictures 
thereof, they endeavoured to ſpeak their hidden conceits inthe letters 
and language of Nature. In purſuit whereof, although in many things, 
they exceeded not their true and real apprehenſions ; yet in ſome other 
they either framing the ſtory, or taking up the tradition, conducible 
unto their intentions, obliquely confirmed many falfities ; which as au- 
thentick and conceded truths did after paſs unto the Greeks, from them 
unto other Nations, and are ſtill retained by ſymbolical Writers , Em- 
blematiſts, Heralds, and others. Whereof ſome are ſtritly maintained 
for truths, as naturally making good their artificial repreſentations; 
' others: ſymbolically intended, are literally received, and ſwallowed in 
the firſt ſenſe, withoutall guſt of the ſecond. Whereby we peryert the 


» profound and myſterious knowledge of Mgypt ; containing the Arca- 


na's of Greek Antiquities, the Key of many obſcurities and ancient 
learning extant. Famous hercin in former Ages were Heraiſcus, Cbe- 
remon, Eping, eſpecially Orus Apollo I\ ihiacm: wholived in the reign 
| WW: 
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of Theodoſius, and in Egyptian . language left two Books of Hierogly- 
phicks , tranſlated into Greek by Phl:pprs, and a large colleQion of all 
made after by Prerics. But no man is likely to profound the Ocean of 
that Doarine, beyond that eminent example of induſtrious Learning , 
Kircherm. Bn Fro a 
Painters who are the. viſible repreſenters'of things, and ſuch as by 
thelearned ſenſe of the eye endeavour to inform the underſtanding, are 
not inculpable herein, who cither deſcribing Naturals as they ares or 
ations. as they have been, have ofrentimes erred in their delineations. 
Which being the Books that all can read, are fruitful advancers of theſe 
conceptions, eſpecially in.common and popular apprehenſions : who be- 
ing unable for farther enquiry, muſt reſt in the draught and letter of 
their deſcriptions, | 
'Laſtly, Poets and Poetical Writers have in this point exceeded others, 
trimly advancing the Agyptian notions of Harpres, Phenix, Gryphins, 
and many more. Now, however, to make. uſe of Fitions, Apologues, 
and Fables; be not-unwarrantable, and: the intent of theſe; inyentians 
might point at-laudable ends ; yet do they afford our junior capacities a 
frequent occaſion of error, ſetling-,imprefſions, in onr xender memories, 
which our advanced judgments generally negle& to expunge. This 
way the vain and idle fictions of the Gentiles did firſt inſinuate into the 
heads of Chriſtians; and thus are they continued even unto our days, 
Oar firſt and literary, apprehenſions being. commonly inſtructed in, Aus» 
thors which handle nothing elſe ; wherewith our memories being 
{tuffed, our inventions become' pedantick, and cannot avoid their alluft- 
ons; driving at theſe asat the higheſt clegancies, which are but the fri- 
gidities. of wit, and become not the genius of manly ingenuities. It 
were therefore no loſs like that of Galens Library , if theſe had found 
the ſame fate z .and would in ſome way requite the negle& of ſolid Au- 
thors, if they were leſs. pnrſued, For were apregnant wit educated in 
ignorance hereof, receiving only impreſſioris from realitics; | upon ſuch 
folid foundations, it mult ſurely raiſe more ſubſtantial ſuperſtruQions, 
and fall upon- very many excellent ſtrains, which haye been juſled off 
by their intruſions. ; 
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CHAP. X. 


of the laſt and common Promoter of falſe Opinions , 
| the endeavours of Satan. 


Ut beſide the infirmities of humane Nature, the ſeedof Error with- 
in our ſelves, and the ſeveral ways of deluſion from each other , 
there is an inviſible Agent, and ſecret promoter without us, whoſe aQi- 
vity is undiſcerned, and plays in the dark upon us ; and that is the firſt 
cotitriver of Error, and-profefled oppoſer of Truth, the Devil. For 
though permitted unto his proper principles, eAdam perhaps would 
have finned without the ſuggeſtion of Satan: and fromthe tranſgreſſive 
infirmivives of himſelf might have erred alone, as well as the Angels be- 
torehim: And although alſo there wereno Devil at all, yet thereis now |/ 
in vur Natures a confefſed ſufficiency unto corruption, and the frailty 
. 'of bur qyn Occonomie, were able tobetray'us out of Truth, yet wants 
there'not atiother Agent, who taking advantage hereof -proceedeth -to 
obfcurethe diviner part, and efface all tra& of its tradudtion. To at- 
The Devi's wempr'a percitular of all his wiles, is too bold an Arithmetick' for man: 
method of what moſt - confiderably concerneth his popular and praftiſed ways of 
propagating defuſion, he fitſt deceiveth mankind in five main points concerning God 
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. Andifirſt'bis endeavours have ever been, and they ceaſe not yetto in- 

Rill a'belief inthe mind-of Man, there is no God atall. And this he 

-principally endeavours tocſtabliſh in a dire and literal apprehenſion ; 

thatts, tharthere 1s no ſuch reality exiſtent, that the neceſſity of this en- 

rity dependerh upon-ours, and is but aPolitical Chymera z that the na- 

tural truth of God is an artificial eretion- of Man,and the Creatorhim- 

ſelf but a ſubtile invention of the Creature, Where he ſucceeds not 

thus high, he'labours to introduce a ſecondary and deduRtive Atheiſm; 

that although men concede there is a God, yet ſhould they deny his pro- 

vidence. And therefore affertions haye flown about, that he'intend- 

eth only the care of the ſpecies or common natures, but letteth looſe 

the guard of individuals, and ſingle exiſtencies therein : that he looks not 

below the Moon, but hath defigned the regiment of ſublunary aftairs 

unto inferiour deputations. To promote which apprehenſions, or em- 

- puzzel their due conceptions, he caſteth in the notions of fate, deſtiny, 

fortune, chance, and neceffity ; terms commonly miſconceived by vul- 
ar heads, and their propriety ſometime perverted by the wilſeſt, 
hereby extinguiſhing in minds the compenſation of vertue and vice, 
the hope and fear of Heaven or Hell; they comply in their aRions unto 
the drift of his deluſions, and live like creatures without the capacity of, 
either, Now 
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. .Now hereby be not onely undermineth the Baſe of Religion, and de- 
ſtroyeth the principle preambulous unto all-belief ; but purs upon us the 
remoteſt Error from Truth, For Atheiſm is the greateſt falſity, and to 
affirm there is no God, the higheſt lie in Nature. And therefore {tri&- 
ly taken, ſome men will ſay his labour is in vain ; For many there are, 
who cannot conceive there was cyer any. abſolute «ftheiſ# ; or 
ſuch as coulddetermine there was no God, without all check from bim- 
ſelf, or- contradition from his other opinions. And therefore thoſe 
few.ſo called by elder times, might be the belt of Pagars ; ſuffering that 
name rather in rclation tothe gods of the Gentiles, then the true Creator 
of all, A conceit that cannot befal his greateſt enemy, or him that 
would. induce the fame in us; who hath a ſenſible apprehenſion hereof, 
for he believeth with trembling. To ſpeak yet more ſtritly and con- 
formably unto ſome Opinions, no creature can wiſh thus much; nor 
can the Will which hath a power to run into velleities, and wiſhes of 
impoſſibilities, have any «tinams of this, For to defire there were no 
God, were plainly to unywiſh their own being; which muſt needs be 
annihilated in the ſubſtraQion of that eflence which ſubſtantially ſupport- 
eth them, and reſtrains them from regreſſion into nothing, And if as 
ſome contend, no creature can defire his own annihilation, that Nothi 
is not appetible, and notto be atall, is worſe then to bein the miſerable 
condition of ſomething ; the Devil himſelf could not embrace that 
motion, nor would the enemy of ;God be freed by ſuch a Redem 
tion. | | 
: But coldly thriving in this deſign, as being repulſed by the principles 
of humanity, and the diQates of that production, which cannot deny its 
original, he fetcheth a wider circle ; and when he cannot make men 
conceive there is no God at all, he endeayours to make them believe 
there is not one, but many: wherein he hath been ſo ſucceſsful with 
common heads, that he hath led their belief thorow all the Works of 
Nature. 

Now in this latter attempt, the ſubtilty of his circumvention, hath 
indireRly obtained the former. For although to opinion there be 
many gods, may fecm an exceſs in Religion, and ſuch as cannot at all con- 
fiſt with Atheiſm, yet doth it deduGtively and upon inference include 
the ſame, for Unity is the inſeparable and effential attribute of Deity ; 
and if there be more then one God, it is no Atheiſm to ſay there is no 
God arall. And herein though Socrates only ſuffcred , yet were Plato 
and Arſtotle guilty of the ſame Truth 5} who demonſtratiyely under- 
ſanding the . 
the firſt cauſator, it was not in the power of Earth, or Areopegy of 


implicity of perfeRion, and the indivifible condition of Arcopeguntlg 


Hell-to work themfromit, For holding an * ApodiQtical knowledge, * Demonſtra- 
and aflured ſcience of its yerity, to perſwade their, apprehenſions yato a tive. 


plurality of gods in the world, were tromake Exchde. believe there were 
more. 
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more then one Center in a Circle, or one right Angle in a Triangle ; 
which were indeed a fruitleſs attempt, and inferreth abſurdities beyond 
the evaſion of Hell, For though' Mechanick and vulgar heads aſcend 
not unto ſuch comprehenſions, who live not commonly unto half the 
advantage of their pririciples; yet did they not eſcape the eye of wiſer 
Minerva's, and ſuch as made good the genealogie of Fupiters brains ; 
who although they had divers ftiles for God , yet under many appella- 
tions acknowledged one divinity : rather conceiving thereby = CVie 
dencevr ads of his power in ſcyeral ways and places, then a multiplica- 


. tion of Effſence, or real diſtration of unity in any one. 


Again, To render our errors more monſtrous (and what unto miracle 
ſets torth the patience of God,) he hath endeavoured to makethe world 
believe,that he was God himſelf; and failing of his firſt attempt to-be bur 
like the higheſt in Heaven,he hath obtained withmen to be the ſame on 
Earth. And hath accordingly affumed the annexes of Divinity, and the 
prerogatives of the Creator,” drawing into practice the operation of mi- 
racles, andthe preſcience of things to come. Thus hath he ina ſpecious 
way wrovwght cures upon the ſick : played over the wondrous adts of 


| Prophets, and counterfeited many miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 
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Thus hath he openly contended with God, and to this effe& his inſo- 
lency was not aſhamed to play a ſolemn prize with Moſes; wherein al- 
though his performance were very ſpecious, and beyond the common 
apprehenſion of any power bclow a Deity ;' yet was it not ſach as could 
make good his Omnipotency, For he was wholly confounded in the 
converſion of duſt into lice, An a& Philoſophy can ſcarce deny'to be 
above the power of Nature, nor upon a requiſite prediſpoſition beyond 
the efficacy of the Sun. Wherein notwithſtanding the head of the old 
Serpent was confeſſedly too weak for Moſes hand, and the arm of his 
Magicians too thort for the finger of God. 

T hus hath he alſo made men believe that he can raiſe the dead, that he 
nath the key of life and death, and a prerogative above that principle 
which makes no regreſſion fromprivations. The Stoicks that opinioned 
the ſouls of wiſe men dwelt about the Moon, and thoſe of fools watt- 
dredabour the Earth, adyantaged the conceit of this eff. & ; wherein the 
Epicureans, who held that death was notiing, nor nothing after death, 
muſt contradict their principles to be deceived. Nor could the Phytha» 
gorian of ſuch as maintained the tranſmigration of ſouls give eafic ad- 
mittance hereto : for holding"that ſeparated ſouls ſucceſſively ſupplied 
other bodies , they could hardly allow the railing of ſouls from other 
werlds, which at the ſame time, they conceived conjoyned unto bodies 
in this. More inconſiſtent with theſe Opinions, 15s the Error of Chri- 
{tians, who holding the dead do reſt in the Lord, do yet believe they are 
at the lureof the Devil; 'that he who is in bonds bimſelf commandeth 
the fetters of the dead,' and dwelli\o in the bottomleſs lake, the bleſſed 
| from 
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whoſe accompliſhments were in his power, or not beyond his preſage- 


ment. Which way, although it hath pleaſed Almighty God, ſometimes... | 
| the reve... 9% the Devil 


works his pre- 
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illumination of the ſoul, whereas the deceiving ſpirit, by concitation ef tions or pre» 


humours, produccth his conceited phantaſms, or by compounding the 4iQtions, 


to reveal himſelf, yet was the proceeding very different. For 
lations of Heaven are conveyed by new'imprefſions, and the immediate 


ſpecics alrcady reſiding, doth make up words which mentally ſpeak his 
intentions. | | | 
Bur above all he moſt advanced his Deity in the ſolemn: pratice of 
Oracles, wherein in ſeycral parts of the World, he publikely profeſſed 
his Divinity; but how ſhort they flew.of that ſpirit, whoſe omniſct- 


ence, they would reſemble, their weakneſs ſufficiently declared. What - 
jugling there was therein, the Orator plainly confeſſed, who being good Demoſtbene:: 


at theſame game himſelf, could fay that Pyrbia Philippiſed. Who can 
but laugh at the carriage of 472mon unto; Alexander , who. addreſung 
unto himas a god, was made. to believe, he was a god himſelf ? How 
openly did he betray his Indivinity unto Creſ#, who being ruined by bis 
Amphibology , and expoſtulating with him for ſo ungrateful a deceit, 
received no higher anſwer then the excuſe of his impotency upon the 
contradiction of fate, and the ſetled law of powers beyond his power 
to controle! What more then ſublunary direRions , or, ſuch as might 
proceed from the Oracle of humaneRcaſon , was in his advice unto 
the Spartans in the time of a great Plague ; when for the ceſſation 
thereof, he wiſht them to have recourſe unto a Fawn, that is in open 


terms, unto one Nebrizs, a good Phylitian of thoſe days? From no di- webros, in 
viner a ſpirit came his reply unto Caracalla, who requiring a remedy Greek, a Fawn 


for his Gour, received no other counſelrhen to refrain cold drink ; which 
was but a dietctical caution, and ſuch'as without ajourncy unto e&/cu- 
lapits, culinary preſcription and kitchin Aphoriſms might have afford- 
ed athome. Nor ſurely if any truth there were therein, 'of more-then 
natural ativity was his counſel unto Democrats ; 'when' for the Fal- 
ling-ſickneſs he commended the Maggot in a Goats head. For many 
thingsſecret are true ; ſympathies and antipathies are ſafely authentick 
unto us, who ignorant of their cauſes may yet acknowledge their 
ettects. Beſide, being a natural. Magician he may perform manyaRs in 
ways aboye our knowledge, though not tranſcending our:natural _ 
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when our knowledge ſhall dire it, Part hereof hath been diſcovered * 
by himſelf, and ſome by humane indagation : which though magnified 
as freſh inventions unto us, are ſtale unto his cognition. I hardly be. © 
lieve he hath fromelder times unknown the verticity of the Loadſtone; 
ſurelyH1s perfpicacity diſcerned it ro reſpe& the North, when ours be- 
held it indetcerminately. Many ſecrets there are in Nature of difficult 
diſcovery unto man, of eaſie knowledge unto Satan ; whereof ſome his 
vain glory cannot conceal, others his envy will not diſcoyer. 

Again, Such is the myſterie of his deluſion, that although helabour to 
make us believe that he is God, and ſupremeſt nature whatſoever, yer 
would healſo periwade our beliefs , thathe isleſs then Angels or men; 
and his condition apt onely ſubje&ed unto rational powers, but the a- 
Rions of things whicHhave no efficacy on our ſelves. © Thus hath he in- 


' veigled no ſmall part of the world into a credulity of artificial Magick : 


Thatthereis an Art, which without compat commandeth the powers 


of Hell; whence ſome hayedelivercd the polity of ſpirits, and left an ac- 


count even to their Provincial Dominions : that they ſtand in' awe of 
Charms, Spels, and Conjurations ;-that he is afraid of letters and cha- 
raRers, of notesand daſhes, which ſet together do ſignifie nothing, not 
only in the ditionary of man , but the fubtiler vocabulary of Satan, 
T hat there is any power in Bitumen, Pitch, or Brimſtone, to purifie the 
air from his uncleanneſs ; that any vertue there is in Heipericon to make 
good the name of fiwga Demons, any ſuch Magick as 1s aſcribed unto the 
Root Baaras by Foſephus, or ( ynoſpaſius by /Elianws, it i5not ecaſie to 
belieye ; noris it naturally made our: what is delivered of Tobias, that 
by the fume of a Fiſhes liver, he put to flight eA/meders, That they 
are afraid of the pentangle of Solomon, though ſo fet forth with the bc- 
dy of man, as to touch and point out the five places wherein our Sa- 
viour- was wounded, I know not how toaffent. If perhaps he hath ficd 
from holy Water, if he cares not to hear the ſound of * Tetragrammaton,. 
if his eye delight not in the ſign of the Croſs ; and that ſometimes he 
will ſeem to be charmed with words ofholy Scripture, and toflie from 
the letter and dead verbality, who muſt onely ſtarr ar the life and anima- 
ted interiors thereof : It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, 
Ambuſcado retreats, and eluſory tergiverfations : Whereby to confirm 
our ctedulities , he will comply with the opinion of ſuch powers, 
which in themſelves have no aQtivities. Whereof having once begot in 
out minds an afſured'dependance, he makes us relie on powers which he 
but precariouſly obeys; and:to deſert thoſe trucandonly charms which 
Hell cannot withſtand. 

Laſtly, To lead us farther into darkneſs, and quite to loſe tis inthis 
maze of Etror, he would make men believe there is no ſuch creature as 
himſelf : and tharhe is not only ſubjeR. unto inferiour creatures, butin 
the rank. of nothing.. Inſinuating iato mens minds there is no Devil at 
all, 
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all, and contriveth accordingly, many ways to conceal or indubitate his 
exiſtency. Whercin'beſide that, he annihilates the bjeſſed Angels and 
- > *Spiritsin therank of his Creation; hebegers a ſecurity of himſelf, and a 
; _ eareleſs eycunto the laſt remunerations. And therefore hereto he in- 
+  yeigleth, not only Sedances and ſuch as retain unto the Church of God : 
: but is alſo content that Epicarus, Democritzes , or any Heathen ſhould 
hold the ſame. And to this effe&t he maketh men believe thar appariti- 
ons, and ſuch as confirm his exiſtence are either deceptions of fight, or 
 meclancholly depravements of phanſie. Thus when he had not onely 
= appearedbut ſpake unto'Brurms ; Caſſius the Epicurian was ready at hand 
; to perſwade him, 'it was bur a miſtake in his weary imagination, and that 
indeed there were no ſnch' realities in nature. Thus he endeayours to 


propagate the unbelief of Witches, whoſe conceſſion infers his co-exi- 
J ſtency ; by this means alſo he advanceth the opinion of total death, -and 
| © ftaggercth theimmortality of the ſoul ; for, ſuch as deny there are ſpirits 
ſubfſtent without bodies, wall with more difficulty'affirm-the ſeparated 
exiſtence of their own. 

Now to induce and bring about thele falfities, he hath laboured to 
deſtroy the evidence of Truth, that is the revealed yerity and written 
Word of God. To which intent he hath obtained with ſometo repu- 
' diate the Books of «Moſes, others thoſe of the Prophets , and ſome 
! both : to deny the Goſpel andauthentick Hiſtories of Chriſt ; to reject 
thatof John, and to receive that of Judas; to diſallow all, and ere& 

another of Thomae, And when neither their corruption by Yalents- 
mu and Arrizs, their mutilation by e Marcion, e Manes , and Ebton 
could fſatisfic his deſign, he attempted the ruine and toral deſtruRion 
thereof ; as he ſedulou'ly endeavoured, by the power and ſubuilty of 
Julian, e Maximinus, and Drocleſian, 

But the longevity of that piece, which hath ſo long eſcaped the com- 
mon fate, and the providence of that Spirit which ever waketh over it, 
may at laſt diſcourage ſuch attempts ; and if not make doubtful its Mor- 
tality, at leaſt indubitably declare ; this is aſtone too big for Satwurns 

mouth, and abit indeed Oblivion cannot ſwallow. 

And thus how ſtrangely he poſſeſſerh us with Errors may clearly 
be obſerved, deluding us into contradictory and inconſiſtent falfities ; 
whileſt he would make us believe, That there is no God, That there 
are many, That he himſelf is God. That he is leſs then Angels or 
Men. That he is nothing at all. | 

Nor hath he onely by theſe wiles depraved the conception of the 
Creator, but with ſuch Riddles hath alſo entangled the Nature of our 
Redeemer. Somedenying his Humanity, and that he was one of the An- 
gels , as Ebiow; that the Father and Son were but one perſon, as Sa- 
bellins. That his body was phantaſtical, as « ans, Baſlides, Priſcil- 
lan, fovinianu ; that he only paſſed through «Farr, as Vezcbes _ 
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ng ſuch thing at all, 
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Palentinuz. Some denying his Divinity ; that he was: begotten of - 


humane principles, and the ſeminal Son of Zoſeph ; as Carpocras, 
Symmachus , Photinus ; that he was Seth the Son of eAdam, as the 
Sethians : that he was leſs then Angels, as (herinthus : that he was in- 
feriour unto e Melchiſedec, as Theodotus : that he was not God, but 
God dwelt in: him, as N:cholaws.: and ſome embroyled them both, 
So did they which converted the Trinity into a Quaternity, and affir. 
med two perſons in Chriſt, as Pawulus Samoſatenus ; that held he was 
Man without a Soul, and that the. Word performed that office in 
him, as eApoliinaris : that he-was both .Son and Father , as Jon. 
tanus + that Jeſus ſuffered , but Chriſt remained impatible ,, as (he- 
rinthus. Thus 'he endeavours to entangle Truths : And whgp he can- 
not poſſibly deſtroy its ſubſtance , he cunningly confounds its appre. 
_ that from the inconſiſtent and contrary determinations there. 
of , conſetary impicties, and hopeful concluſions may. ariſe, there's 
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Ow although thele ways of deluſions moſt Chriſtians haye eſca- 
N\ ped, yetare there many other whereunto we are daily betrayed, 
and theſe we mcet with in obvious occurrents of the world, wherein he 
induceth us, to aſcribe effe&ts unto cauſes ofno cognation ; and diſtort- 
ing the order and theory of cauſes perpendicular to their effects, he 
draws them aſide unto things wherero they run parallel. and in their 
proper motions wouldneyer mcet together, 

Thus doth he ſometime delude us in the conceits of Stars and Meteors, 
beſide their: allowable ations aſcribing cftects thereunto of independent 
cauſations. Thus hath he alſo made the ignorant ſort believe that na« 
tural effets immediately and commonly proceed from fupernatural 
powers: and theſc he uſually drives from Heaven , his own principa- 
lity the Air, and Meteors therein; which being of themſelves the 
efte&s of natural and created cauſes,. and. ſuch as upon'a due: conjun- 
tion of a&tives and paſſiyes, without. a miracle mult arife unto what 
they appcar ; are always looked on by ignorant ſpeRators as ſupernatu- 
ral ſpectacles, and made the cauſes or ligns of moſt ſucceeding contingen- 
cics. To behold a Rainbow in the night, is no progidy unto'/a Philo- 
ſopher. Then Eclipſes of Sun or Moon, nothing is more natural. Yet" 
with what ſuperſtition they have becn bcheld ſince the Tragedy of Nis: 
cias and his Army, many examples declarc. | 

True it is ;,and we will not deny, that although theſe being natural 
produRions from ſecond and fctled cauſes, we need not alway look- 
upon them as the immediate hand of God, or of his miniſtring Spirits; 
yet do they ſometimes admit a reſpect thercin; and even in their natu-: 
rals, the indiffcrency of their cxiltencies contemporifed unto our ations, 
admits a farther conſideration, 

| That two or three Suns or Moons appcar in any manslife or reign, it is- 
not worth the wander, But that the ſame ſhould fall out at a remarkable. 
time, or point of ſome deciſive ation; that the contingency of the ap- 
pearance ſhould be confirmed unto that time; that thoſe two ſhould. 
make but oneline in the Book of Fate, . and ſtand together in the great 
Ephcmerides of God; beſide the Fhiloſophical aſſignment of the cauſe, - 
it may adwit a Chriſtian apprehenſion in the ſignality. 

Butabove all he deccivecth us, when we aſcribe the effects of thingsunto 
evident and feeming cauſalitics, which ariſe from the ſecret and undiſcer-. 
ned action of himſelf. Thus hath he deluded many Nations in his Augurial 
and Extiſpictous inyentions, from caſual and uncontriyed comingen- 
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Enquiries into /ulgar 
cies divining events ſucceeding. Which Twſcar ſuperſticion ſeizing 
upon Roe, hath ſince poſſeſſed all Exrope, When Anguſtus found two 
galls in his ſacrifice, the creduliry of the City concluded a hope of peace 
with Anthony; and the conjunRion of perſons in choler with each 
other. Becauſe Brut and ( af/ires met a Blackmore, and Pompey had on 
a dark or fad coloured garment at Pharſalia; theſe were preſages of 
their overthrow. Which notwithſtanding are ſcarce Rhetorical ſe. 
quels ; concluding Metaphors from realities , and from conceptions 
metaphorical infercing realitics again. | 

Now theſe divinations concerning events, being in his power to 
force, contrive, prevent, or further, they muſt generally fall out confor- 
mably uato his preditions. When Gracews was flain, the fame day the 
Chickens refuſed to come out of the Coop: and (landime Prlcher un- 
derwent thelike ſucceſs, when he contemned the Tripudtary Augura- 
tions : They died not becauſe the Pullets would not feed : but becauſe 
the Devil foreſaw their death, he contrived that abſtinence in them. 
So was there no natural dependence of the event. An unexpected way 

_ of delufton, and whereby be more eafily led away the incircumſpeRion 
of their belief, Which fallacy he might excellently have ated before 
the death of Saw/ ; for that being within Ins power to foretell, was not 
beyondihis abilicy to foreſhew : and might have contrived ſigns thereof 
throughall the creatures, which viſibly confirmed by the event, had pro- 
ved authenmtck unto thoſe times, and advanced the Art eyer after. 

The danger He deludeth us alſo by Philters, Ligatures, Charms, ungrounded Amu- 

and deluſion ſets, Characters, and many ſuperſtitious ways in the cure of common 

that i$10 cures a;feaſes : ſeconding herein the expeRation of men with events of his 
by Charms, ra, ps - on 

Amulets, Li- 9W2 contriving. Which while ſome unwilling to fall dire&ly upon 

garures, Cha- Magick , impure unto the powerof imagination, or the efficacy of hid- 

zaters, &, den cauſes, he obtains a bloody adyantage : for thereby he begers not 
only a falſe opinion , but ſuch as leadeth the open way of deſtruQion. 
In matadics admitting natural reliefs, making men rely on remedies, nei- 
ther of real operation in themſelves, nor more then ſeeming efficacy in 
his concurrence. Which whenfoever he pleaſeth to withdraw, they 
itand naked unto the miſchief of their difcaſes ; and revenge the con- 
tempt of the medicines of the Earth which God hath created for ther”, 
And therefore when ncither miracle is expe&tcd, nor conneCtion of 
cauſe unto effec from natural grounds concluded; however it be ſome- 
time ſucceſsful, it cannot be ſafe to rely on ſuch praftiſes, and deſert the 
known and authentick proviſions of God. In which rank of remedies, 
it nothivg in our knowledge or their proper power be able to relieve 
us, we muſt with patience ſubmit unto rhat reſtraiot, and expeQthe will 
of the Reſtrainer, | 

Now in theſe effes although he ſeems oft-times to imitate, yet 
doth he concur unto their produQions in a different way from that foi. 
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rit which ſometime in natural means produceth effes above Nature, 
For whether he worketh by cauſes which have relation or none unto 
the effec, be maketh it our by ſecret and undiſcerned ways of Nature. 
So when Car the blind, tn the reign of eAntoninus, was commanded 
to paſs from the right {ide of the Altar unto the left, to lay five fingers 
of one hand thereon and five of the other upon his eys; although the 
cure ſucceeded and all the people wondered, there was not any thing 
in the ation which did produce it, nor any thing in his power that 
could enable it thereunto. So for the ſame infirmity, when Aper was 
counſelled by him to make a Collyrium or ocular medicine with the 
blood of a white Cock and Honey, and apply it to his eyes for three 
days: When Julian for his ſpitting of blood, was cured by Honey and 
Pine nuts taken from his Altar: When Zzcixs for the pain in his (ide,ap- 
plied thereto the aſhes from his Altar with wine; although the remedics 
were ſomewhat rational, and not without a natural-vertue unto ſuch in- 
rentions, yet need we not belicye that by their proper faculties they 
produced theſe effe&s. 

But the effeRs of powers Divine flow from another operation ; who- 
either procecding by viſible means or nor, unto viſible effects, is able to 
conjoin them by his co-operation. And therefore thoſe ſenſible ways 
which feem of indifferent natures,arenot idle ceremonies, but may be 
cauſes by his command, and ariſe unto productions beyond their regu- 
Jar activities. If Nahaman the Syrian had waſhed in Fordan without 
the command of the Prophet, I believe he had been cleanſed by them 
no more then by the waters of Damaſcns. 1 doubr if any beſide Eliſha: 
had caſt in Salt, the waters of Zer:cho had not been made wholſome. 
I know that a decoQtion of wild gourd or Colocynthis (though ſome- 
what qualified) will not from every hand be dulcified unto aliment by 
anaddition of flower or meal, There was ſome natural yertue in the 
Plaiſter of figs applied ugto Ezechzas ; we find that gall is very mundi- 
ficative, and was a proper medicine to clcar the eyes of Tobre; which 
carrying in themſelves ſome action of their own, they were additio- 
nally promoted by that power, which can extend their natures unto the 
produQion of effects beyond their created efficiencies, And thus may 
he operate alſo from cauſes of no power unto their viſible effe&s ; for 
he that hath determined their actions unto certain effe&s, hath not ſo- 
emptied his own, butthat hc can make them effeRual'unto any other, 

_ Although his deluſions run higheſt in points of practice, 
whoſe errors draw on offenſive or penal enormities, yet doth he alſo 
deal. in points of ſpeculation, and things whoſe knowledge terminates. 
in themſelves. Whoſe cognition although it ſcems indifferent, and 
therefore its aberration dire&ly to condemn no man ; yet doth he here- 
by preparatively diſpoſe us unto errors,. and deductively deje& us into 
deſtructive concluſions, | | 
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That the Sun, Moon, and Stars are living creatures, endued with ſoul *:2 
andlife , ſeems an innocent :Error, and an harmleſs digreſſion from 
truth; yet hereby he confirmed their [dolatry, and made it more plauſi- 
bly embraced. Far wiſely miſtruſting that reaſonable ſpirits would 
never firmly be loſt in the adorement of things inanimate, and in the 
loweſt form of Nature ; he begat an opinion that they were living crea- 
turcs, and could not decay for ever. 

That ſpirits are corporeal, ſeems at firſt view a conceit derogative 
unto himſelf, and ſuch as he ſhould rather labour to overthrow ; yer 
hereby he eſtabliſheth the Doctrine of Luſtrations, Amulcts and Charms, 
as we have declared before. 

That there are two principles of all things , one good, and another 
evil ; from the one proceeding vertue, love, light, and uriity; from the 
other, diviſion, diſcord, darkneſs, and deformity, was the ſpeculation of 
Pyrthagoras, Empeaocles, and many ancient Philoſophers, and was no 
more then Oromaſdes and eArimanins of Zoroaſter, Yet hereby he ob- 
tained the advantage of Adoration, and as the terrible principle became 
" more dreadful then his Maker ; and therefore not willing to let it fall, 
he furthered the conceit in ſucceeding Ages, and raiſed the faQtion of 
AAdanes to maintain it, 

That the feminine ſex have no generative emiſſion, aftording no ſe- 
minal Principles of conception; was Ar:ſtorles Opinion of old, main- 
tained ſtill by ſome, and will be countenanced by him forever. For 
hereby he diſparageth the fruit ofthe Virgin, fruſtrateth the fundamental 
Propheſie, nor can the ſeed of the Woman then break the head of the 
Serpent. 

Nor doth he only ſport in ſpeculative Errors, which are of conſe- 
quent impieties ; but the unquictneſs of his malice hunts after ſimple 
lapſcs, and ſuch whoſe fallities do only condemn our underſtandings, 
T hus if Xenophanes will ſay there is another world in the Moon ; If He- 
rachtus with his adherents will hold the Sun is no bigger then it ap- 
peareth ; If Anaxagoras affirm that Snow is black ; If any other opinion 
there areno Antipodes , or that Stars do fall, he ſhall not want herein 
the applauſe or advocacy of Satan. For maligning the tranquility of 
truth , he delighteth to trouble its ſtreams ; and being a profeſſed 
enemy unto God (who is truth ir ſelf) he promoteth any Error as de- 
rogatory to his nature; and revengeth himſelf in every deformity from 
truth. If therefore at any time he ſpeak or practiſe truth, it is upon 
deſign, and aſubtile invertion of the precept of God, to do g00d that 
cvil may come of it, And therefore ſometime we meet with whol- 
ſome doCtrines from Hell ; 2 ofce teipſum, the Motto of Delphos, was a 
good precept in morality; That a juſt man is beloyed of the gods , an 
uncontrolable vetity.' 'T was a good deed, though not well done, which 
ke wrought by Yeſpaſian, when by the touch of his foot he reſtored a 
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lame man, and by the ſtroak of his hand another that was blind, bur the 
intention hereof drived at his own advantage ; for hereby he not on- 
ly confirmed the -opinion of his power with. the people ,. but his int<- 
grity with Princes ; 1n whoſe power he knew it lay to overthrow his 
Oracles, and ſilence the practice of his deluſions. 

But of fuch a diffuſed nature, and fo large isthe Empire of Truth, ti1at 
it hath place within the walls of Hell, and the Devils themſelves are 


| daily forcedto practiſe it ; not onely as being true themſelves in a Me- 


raphy ical verity , that is, as having their eſſence conformable unto 
the Intellect of their Maker, bug making uſe of Moral and Logical ve- 
ritics ; that is, whether in the conformity of words unto things, cr 
things unto their own conceptions, they praQiſe truth in common as 
mong themſelyes. For although without ſpeech they intuitively conceive 
cach other, yet do their apprehenfions proceedthrough realities ; and they 
conceive eachother by ſpecies, which carry the true and proper notions 
of things conceived. And ſo alſo in Moral verities, although they de- 
ceive us, they lie unto each other; as well underſtanding that all commu- 
nity is continned by Fruth; and that of Hell cannot conſiſt without it. 

To come yet nearer the point, and draw into a ſharper angle; They 


: do notonly ſpeak and praQtiſe truth; but may be ſaid well-wiſhers here- 


nnto , and in ſome ſenſe do really defire its enlargement. For many 


- things which in themſelyesare faffe, they do deſire were true; He can- 


not but wiſh he were as he profecſſeth, that he had the knowledge of 
tuture events; were it in his power,:the Jews ſhould:be in the righr, 
and the eſſizs yet to come, Could his deſires effe@ it, the opinion 
of eLriſtotle (honld be true, the world ſhould have no end, bur be as 
immortal as himſelf, For thereby he might evade the accompliſhment 
of thoſe afflitions, he'now but gradually endureth ; for.. compara- 


- tively unto thoſe flames, he is but yet in-Balneo, then begins his /gnrs 


Rots, and terrible fire, which will determine bis diſputed ſubtilty , 
and even hazard his immortality. | 
But to ſpeak ſtrictly, he is in theſe wiſhes no promoter of verity , but 


- 1f conſidered ſome ways injurious unto truth; for (beſtdes that if things 
> weretrue, which now are falſe, it,were but.an exchange of their natures, 
+: and things mult then be falſe, which now are true) the. ſetled and deter» 
' mined order of the world would be perverted,. and that courſe of things 

- diſturbed, which ſeemed beſt unto the immutable contriver. For whileſt 


they murmur againſt the preſent diſpuſure of things, regulating determi- 
ned realities unto theit private optartions, they reſt not intheir cftablithed. 
natures; but unwiſhing their unalterable verities,. do tacitely defire in 
them a difformity from the priminive Rule, and the Idea of that. mind that 


+, formedall things beſt. And thus he'offended truth-eventin his firſt at- 


tempt; For not content with his creatednature, and'thinking it too low, vils fell, 
, to bethe higheſt creature of God, .he offended the Ordainer, not only 
- 1atheatterpt, but inthe wiſh and ſimple volition thereof. 
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of ſundry popnlar Tenets concerning Mineral , and vegetable bo. 
aies, gencrally held for trath; which examined, prove cither 
falſe, or dubious. | 
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of Cryſtat. 


Þ Ercof the common Opinion hath been, and ftill remam- 
Þ cth amongſtus, that Cryſtal is nothing elſe. but Ice or 
Z Snow concreted, and by duration of time, congealed 
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I I of time, and 'numeroſity-of Aſſertors, were-a ſufficient 

Kg WW demonſtration, we might fit down herein, as an unque- 
ſtionabletruth ; nor ſhould there need w{terior diſquiſition. Por few 
Opinior.s there are which have found ſo many friends, or been fo po- 
pularly received, through all Profcflions and Ages, Pliny is poſitive in 


' beyond liquation. -Of which affertion, if preſcription” 
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this Opinion : (ry/talies fit gelu vehementins concreto : the ſame is fole ' 


lowed by Seneca, Elegantly deſcribed by (Iawdian, not denied by Scali- 
ger, ſome way affirmed by Alberrs, Braſavoles, and diredtly by many 
others. The yenerable Fathers of the Church have alſo affented here- 
to; As Bafilin his Hexameron, {ſidore in his-Etymologies, and not only 


Auſtin a Latine Father, but Gregory the Great, and Jerome upon. occa- © 


fion of that term exprefled in the firſt of Ezchzel, 
That Cryſtal All which notwithſtanding, upon a ſtri&t enquiry, we find the matter 
is notice or  controvertible, and with. much more reaſon denied then is as yet affir- 
12 ©0059” med. For thoughmany have paſſed it over with eaſie affirmatives, yet 
| are there alſo many Authors that deny it, and the exacteſt Mineralogiſts 


have rezetedit. -Diodoras in his eleventh Book denieth it, ( it Cryſtal 


be there taken in its proper acception, as Ahodiginus hath uſed ir, and - 
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not for a Diamond, 2s Salmarins hath expounded it) for in that place he 
affirmeth 3 Cryſtallnm ofſe lapidems ex aqua pura concretum, non tamen fri- 
gore ſed divini caloru vis Solinus who tranſcribed Pliny, and therefore 
:n almoſt all ſubſcribed unto him, hath in this point diflented from him. 
Putant quidam glaciem coire, & in Cryſtalium corporars, ſtd fruſtra.  Ma- 
thiolas in his Comment upon Dyoſcorides, hath with confidence rejefted 
ir, The ſame hath been performed by Agricola de natura foſſilium; by 
Cardan, Betrus de Boot, Cefins Bernardas, Sennertas, and many more. 
Now beſides Authority againſt it, there may be many reaſons dedu- 
ced from their ſeveral differences which ſeem to overthrow it. And 
firſt, a difference is probable in their coneretion. For if Cryſtal be a 
ſtone (asin the number thereof it is confefledly received,) it 1s not im- 
mediately concreted by the efficacy of cold, but rather by a Mineral 
ſpirit, and lapidifical principles of its own, and therefore white it lay 5 
felutss princip1#s, and remained in a fluid Body, 1t was a ſubjeQ very unapt, 
for proper conglaciation; for Mineral ſpirits do generally reſift and ſcarce 
ſubmit thereto. So we obſerve that many waters and fprings will never 
freez, and many parts in Rivers and Lakes, where there are Mineral c- 
ruptions, will (till perſiſt without cohgelations; as we alſo obſerve in 
Aqua fortis, or any Mineral folution, either of Vitrisl; Alum, Salt-perre, 
Ammoniac, or Tartar,*which although to-ſome degree exhaled, and pla- 
ced in cold Conſervatories, will Cryſtallize and ſhoot into white and 
glacious bodies; yet is not this a congelation primarily effefed by cold, 
but an intrinſecal induration from themſelves ; and-a retreat into their 
proper ſolidities, which were abſorbed by the liquor, and Toft in afull 
imbibition thereof before. And ſo alſo when wood and many other 
bodies do putrifie, either by the Sea, other waters, or carths abounding 
in ſuch ſpirits ; we do not uſually afcribe their induration to cold, but 
rather unto ſalinous ſpirits, concretive juices, and cauſes circumyacent, 
which do affimilate all bodies not indiſpoſed for their impreſſions. 
Bur Ice is water congealed: by the frigidity- of the'arr; whereby it ac- 
you no new form, but rathera confiſtence* or determination of its dif- 
uency, andamitteth'not its eſſence, but condition of fluidity, Neither - 
doth there any thing properly conglaciate but water, or watery humidi- 
ty; for the determination of quick-ſxver is-properly fixation, that of 
milk coagulation,:and that of oy! and unctious bodies, only incraffation; 
And therefore efriſtorle makes a trial of the fertility of humane ſeed, 
from the experiment of congelation ; for thar' (ſaith he) which is not 
watery and improlifical will not conglaciate ; which perhaps muſt not 
be taken ſtriQtly, but in the germ and ſpirited particles: for Eggs I ob- 
ferve will freez, in the albuginous part thereof, And upon this ground 


Paracelſa in-his Archidoxis,* extraſteth the magiſtery of wine ; after 


tour moneths digeſtion in-horſe-dutig, expoſing it'bmto'the extremity 
of cold; whereby the aqueous parts will freer, "But the Spirit retire and 


befoiind congealed in the Center, H- 2 -- Bur 
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operation of any nitrous coagulum,, or ſpirit. of Salt the principle of 
concretion ; whereby we obſerve that ice may be made with Salt and 

How to mike NOW by the fire {14e; as is alſo obſervable from Ice made' by Saltpctre 
Ice atary time and water,, duly mixed and {trongly agitated at anytime of the year, 
of che year. ' were a very conliderable enquiry, For thereby we might clear the ge. 
neration of Snow, Hail, and hoary Froſts, the ptercing qualities of ſone 

"winds, the coldnels of Cayerns, and ſome Cells. We might more ſen- 

fibly conceive how Salt-petre fixeth the flying ſpirits of Minerals in 

Chymical Preparations, and how by this congealing quality it becomes 

an uſeful medicine in Feyers. | 

Again , The difference of their concretion is collectible from their 

diſſolution; which being many ways performable in Ice, is few ways 

effced in Cryſtal. Now the cauſes of liquation are contrary to thoſe 

of concretion; and as the Atoms and indivifible parcels are united, ſg 

arc they in an oppoſite way disjoyned. That which is concreted by 

ex(iccation or, expreſſion of humidity, will be reſolved by humeQa- 

tion, as:Earth, Dirt, and Clay; , that which is-coagulated by a ficry {ic- 

City,, will ſuffer colliquation from an aqueous humidity, as Salt and Su- 

gar, Which are cafily difſoluble in water , but not without difficulty in 

oyl, and-well reRified ſpirits of Wine. That which is concreted by 

cold, willdiſlolve by.a moiſt heat, if it conſiſt of watery parts, as Gums, 

Arabick, Tragacanth, Ammoniac and others; in an airy heat or oyl, 

as all refinous bodies, Turpentine, Pitch,/and Frankincenſe ; in both, 

as gummy relinous bodies, Maſtick, Camphire and Starax ; 1n neither , 

as-ncutrals and bodies anomalous - hereto, as Bdellium, Myrrhe, an4 

others. Some by a violent dry-heat, as Metals; which although cor- 

rodible by waters, yet will they not ſuffer a liquation from the powers 

fulleſt heat, communicable unto that element, Some will diffolve by 

this heat, although their ingredients be earthy, as Glaſs, whoſe materials 

The origins] are fine Sand, and the aſhes of Chali or Fearn'; and ſo will Salt run with 
--- 1 wa v* fre, although itbe concreted by heat. [And this way may be efteRed a 
fr I; quation in Cryſtal, but not without ſome difficulty ; that is, calcination 


or reducing it by Artinto a ſubtle powder; by which way anda vitreous * 


.commixture, Glafles are ſometime made hereof, and it becomes the 
chiefeſt ground for artificial and faRitious gemms. -But the fame way 
of folution is common alſo unto many Stones ; and not onely Berylsand 
Cornelians, but Flintsand Pebbles, are ſubjeRt unto fuſton, and will run 
like Glaſs in face. ; 
_ButTcewill diffolyein.any way of heat, for it willdiffolve with fire, it 
will colliquate in water, or warm oyl; nor doth it only ſubmit unto an 
tual heat, but nat endure the potential calidity of many waters. For .it 
willpreſently diflolve in cold Aqua forts, ſp. of Vitriol, Salt, or Tartar, 
nor will it long continue its fixation in ſpirits of Wine, as may.be obſer- 
vcdin Ice injetedihercin. « Againg 
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\ Bur whether this congelation be ſimply made by cold, or alſo by co. 
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Again, The concretion of Ice will not endure a dry attrition without 
liquation 3 for if it be rubbed lng with a cloth, it meſteth. But Cryſtal 
will calefie unto elefricity, that is, a power to attra&t ſtraws or light 
bodies, and convert the needle freely placed. Which 1s a declarement of 
very different parts, wherein we ſhall not inlarge, as having diſcourſed 
concerning ſuch bodies in the Chap. of EleQtricks._ h 

They are differcnced by ſupernatation or floating upon water 3 for 
Cryſtal will fink in. water, as carrying.in its own bulk a greater pandera- 
ſity then.the ſpace in any water ir doth occupy ; and will therefore on- 
ly ſwim in molten Metal and:Quickſilver. But Ice will ſwim in water 
of what thinneſs ſocyer ; and though it fink in oyl, wilk float in ſpirits 
of Wine oreZqua vite, Andtherefore it may {wim in water, not only 
as being water it ſelf, andin its proper place, but perhaps as weighing 
ſomewhat leſs then the water it pofiefleth. And therefore as it will not 
ſink unto the bottom, ſo will it neither float above like lighter bodies , 
but being near in weight, lie ſuperficially or almoſt horizontally unto1t. 
And therefore alſo anIce or congelation of Salt or Sugar, although ir de« 
ſcend not unto the bottom, yet will it abate, and decline below the ſur- 
face in thin water, but very.ſenfibly in ſpirits of Wine, For Ice al- 
though it ſeemeth as tranſparent and compa&t as Cryſtal, yet is it ſhort 
in either ;-for its atoms are not concreted into continuity , which dota 
diminiſh its tranſlucency ; .it is alſo full of ſpumes and bubbles, which 
may abate its gravity. And therefore waters frozen in Pans, and open 
Glafles, after their difſulution do commonly .leave a froth and ſpume 
vponthem, which are cauſed by the airy parts diffuſed in the congeala- 
ble mixture which uniting themſelves and finding no paſſage at the ſur- 
face, do eleyate the maſs, and make the liquor take up a. greater phace 
then before ; as may be abſerved in Glaſſes filled with water ,. which 
being frozen, will ſeem to ſwell above the brim. So that if in this con 
denſation any one aſhrmeth there is alſo ſome rarefaQtion, experience 


' may afſert it. 


They are diſtinguiſhed in ſubſtance of parts and the accidents there- 
of, that is, in colour and figure; for Ice is a {fimilary body, and homoge- 
neous concretion, whoſe material is properly water, and but accidentally 
exceeding the. ſimplicity of that element. But the body of Cryſtal is 
mixed; its ingred:ents many, and ſenſibly containeth thoſe principles 
into whichmixt bodies are reduced,” For beſide the fpirit and mercu- 
rial principle it containeth a ſulphur or inflamable part, and that in no 
imall quantity ; for beſides its ElcRrick attraRtion, which is made by 
2 ſulphureous effluyium, it will ſtrike fire upon percuſſion like many _ 
other ſtones, and upon colliſion with Steel aCtively ſend forth its ſparks, 
not much inferiourly unto aflint, Now ſuch bodies as ſtrike fire haye 
ſulphureous_. or ignitible parts within them, and thoſe ſtrike beſt, 
which. abound moſt in them, For theſe ſcintillations .are nor tþe 

=” accenſion 
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Preparationi- 


The Phyſica] 
*cauſcs of li- 


guation or 


melting of 
KMettals, &c, 


accenſion of the air, upon the colliſion of two hard bodies, but rather 


the inflamable cflyencies or vitrifted 
collided. For Diamonds, Marbles, 


ſpatks diſcharged from the bodies 
Heliotropes and Agaths, though 


hard bodies, will riot readily ſtrike fire with a ſteel, much leſs with one 


another : Nor a Flint ſo readily with 
for then tne ſparks are ſometimes qu 


a Steel, if they both he very wet, 
enched in their etuption. 


It containeth alſo a falt, and that in ſome plenty, which may occaſiou 


_ ts fragiltcy, as is alſo obſervable in Coral. This by the Art of Chy 


ſry is ſeparable, unto the operations whereof it 1s liable , with #4 
concretions, as calcination, reverberation, ſublimation, Rs And 

| , in the preparation of Cryſtal, Paracelſas hath made a rule for that of 
_ ——— "Briefly , it conſiſteth of parts ſo far from an Icie diflolution , 
that powerful menſtraums are made for its emollition ; whereby it may 
receive the rinure of Minerals, and ſo reſemble Gemms, as PBoetizes 
hath declared in the diſtifation of Urine; ſpirits of Wine and Turpen- 


tine3 and'is not only triturable, and 


reducible into powder, by contri- 


tion, but will ſubfiſt in a violent fire, and endure a vitrification, Where- 


by are teſtified its earthly and fixed 


parts. For vitrification is the laſt 


work of fire, and afufion of the Salt and Earth, which are the faxed ele- 
ments of the compoſition, wherein the fuſible Salt draws the Earth 
and infuſible paft into one continuum, and therefore aſhes will not run 


from whence the Salt is drawn, as bone aſhes prepared for the Teſt of 
Metals, Common fuſion in Metals is alfo made by a violent heat, ating 


upon the yolatiſe and fixed, the dry 


and humid parts of thoſe bodies ; 


which notwithſtanding are ſo united, that upon attenuation from heat, 
the hamid parts will not fly away , but draw the fixed ones into fluor 


with them. Ordinary liquation in 
gentler heat, where the oyl and falt, 


wax and oily bodies is made by a 
the fixed and fluid principles will 


not eaſily ſeparate. All which, whether by vitrification, fuſion or li- 
quation, being forced into fluent confiſtencies, do naturally regreſs into 
their former ſolidities, Whereas the melting of Ice is a ſimple reſolu- 
fution, or return from ſolid to fluid parts,- wherein it naturally 


reſteth, 


As for colour, although Cryſtal in his pellvcid body feems to have none 
at all, yetinitsredufion into powder; it hath a vail and ſhadow of blew ; 
and inits courſer pieces, is of a fadder hue then the powder of Venice 
glaſs; andthis complexion it will maintain although it long endure the 
fire. Which notwithſtanding needs not' moye us unto wonder ; for 


_ vitrifted and pellucid bodies, are of a clearer complexion in their conti- 


nuities, thenin their powders and Atomical diviſions. So Sribiens or 
glaſs of Antimony , appears ſomewhat red in glaſs, but in its powder 
yellow ; ſo painted glaſs of a fanguine red' will not aſcend in powder 


above a murrcy. 


As for the figure of Cryſtal (hi 


ch is very ſtrange, and forced Pliny 


t9 
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ro deſpair of reſolution ) it is for the moſt part hexagonal or {ix cor- 
nered ; being built upon a confuſed matter, from whence as jt were 
from aroot angular figures ariſe, even as in the Amethyſt and Baſaltes. 
Which regular figuration hath made ſome opinion , it hath not irs de- 
termiuation from circumſcription, or as conforming-unto contiguitics , 
but rather from a ſeminal root, and formative principle gf its own, even 
25 we obſerve in ſeveral other concretions. So the ” om which are - 
ſometime found in the gall of a man, are moſt triangular and pyramidal, 
although the figure of that part ſcems not to cooperate thereto. So the 
Afteria or laps ſtellarss, hath on it the figure of a Star, ſo Lapis Tudaicus. 
bath circular lines in Iength all down its body, and equidiſtant , as. 


though they had been turned by Art. So that we call a Fayrie ſtone, tn $:ane-pies, 
and is often found in gravel pits amongſt us, being of an hemiſpherical and Chalk- 
Hgure, hath five double lines ariſing from the center of its baſis, which T1nes- 

pole thereof, The figures are regular in many other ſtones, as in-the | ; 
Belemnites, Lapin eAnguinus, (orun eAmmonu, and many more ; as Aldroyandi, 
by thoſe which have not the experience hereof may be obſerved in their M#/#i Metab 


- 


if no accretion diſtrat them, do commonly concur, and meet in the 


figures exprefled by Mineralogiſts. Burt Ice receiveth its figure accor- 


ding unto the ſurface wherein ir concreteth, or the cireumambiency ,gmerrites, 25. 
which conformeth it, So it is plain upon- the ſurface of water , but beſt relem- 


round in-Hay-( which is alſo a glaciation, ) and figured in its guttulous bling the Echi- 
nometra found: 


defcent from the air, aud fo-.growing greater. or leſſer according unto 


Atomes thercof; which ſeems to be ſome feathery particle of Snow ; 
although Snow it lelf be ſexangular, or ar leaſt ot a ſtarry and many- 
pointed figure. 

They are alſo differenced in the places of their generation z for 
though Cryſtal be tound in cold countries, and where Ice remaineth. 
long , and the air exccedeth in cold, yet is it alſo found-in regions , 
where Ice is ſeldom ſeen or ſoon diſſolved ; as Pliny and Agricola re- 
late of Cypriv, Caramania and an l{}and in the Red ſea ; It hath been: 
alſo found in the veins of Minerals, ſometimes agglutinated unto 


thelearncd Cerantus toconclude , Fideant hi an fit glacies ;_an vero cor- 1,1, 
pus foffile. It is alſo found in the yeins of Minerals, in rocks, and ſome-. 
rime-in common earth. But as for Ice, it will not. readily concrete 
but in the approachment-of the air, as we have made trial-in glafles of 
water, covered an inch with oyl, which will not cafily freeze in hazd 
froſts' of our climate,. For water commonly. concreteth firſt in its ſur- 
| : facc,. 


| , Ds . \ commonly on: 
the accretion or pluvious aggelation about the mother and fundamental, sea,tho, 


, > Wherein-tze- 
lead, ſometimes in Rocks, opacous ftones-, and the marble face of Sculptor 


DfRavins Duke of Parma.. It hath alſo conſtant veins ; as beſide o- founda piece 
thers , tbat of mount Salvino about. the Territory of Bergamo ; from of pure-Ciy» 
whence if part be taken, in no long tra of time out of the ſame place, ial. 

as from its mineral- matrix , others are obſerved toariſe.. Which made Mus, Cound. 
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© face, and ſo conglaciates downward; and ſo willitdo alchough it be ex- 


poſcd in the coldeſt metal of lead, which well accordeth with that ex- 


preſſion of Fob, The waters are bid as with a ſtone, and the face of the 


deep 1s frozen, But whether water which hath been boiled or heatcd, 
doth ſooner receive this congelation, as commonly is delivered, we reſt 
inthe experiment of Cabers, who hath rejeRed the ſame in-his excellent 
diſcourſe of Meteors. 

They have contrary qualities elemental, and ufes medicinal; for Ice 
is cold and moiſt, of the quality of water; but Cryſtal is cold and dry, 


according to the condition of earth. The uſe of lce is condemned by. 


moſt Phyſicians , that of Cryſtal commended by many. For although 
Dioſcorides and Galen have left no mention thereof, yet hath <Marhio- 
lus, Agricola, and many commended it in dyſenteries and fluxes; all 
for the increaſe of milk, moſt Chymiſts for the Stone, and ſome, as 
Braſſavolm and Betis, as an antidote againſt poyſon. Which occult 
and ſpecifical operations are not expeRable from Ice ; for being bur 
water congealed, it can never make good ſuch qualities ; nor will it.rea- 
ſonably admit of ſecret proprieties, which are the affeRions of forms, 
and compoſitions at diſtance from their elements. 

Having thus declared what Cryſtal is not, it may afford fome fatisfa- 
tion to manifeſt whatit is. To deliver therefore what with the judge- 
ment of approved Authors, and beſt reaſon confiſteth, It is a Mineral 
body in thediffercnce of ſtones, and reduced by ſome unto that ſubdi- 
viſion, which comprehendeth gemms, tranſparent and reſembling Glaſs 
or Ice, made of a lentous percolation of earth, drawn from the moſt 


pureand limpid juicethereof, owing unto the coldneſs of the earth ſome 


concurrence or coadjuyancy, but not immediate determination and effi- 
ciency, which are wrought by the hand of its concretive ſpirit , the 
iceds of petrification and Gorgon of it ſelf, As ſcnfible Philoſophers 
evnceive of the generation of Diamonds, Iris, Berils, Not making 
them of frozcn icecles, or from meer aqueous and. glaciable ſubſtances, 
condenſing them by frofts into ſolidities, vainly to be expeRed.even 
from Polary copgclations ; but from thin and fineſt earths, ſo well con- 
tempered and reſolved, that tranſparency is not hindred ; and comain- 
ing lapidifical ſpirits, able ro make good their ſolidities againft the oppo- 
{tion and activity of outward contrarics , aiid ſo leave a ſenſible diffe- 
rence between the bonds of glaciation, which in the mountains of Ice 
about the Northern Seas, are eaſily diſſolved by ordinary heat of the 
Sun, and between the finer legatures of petrification, whereby not only 
the harder concretions of Diamonds and Saphirs, but the ſofter veins of 
Ccyſtal remain indiſſolvable in ſcorching Territories, and the Negro land 
of Congor. | 
And therefore I fear we commonly conſider ſubterraniries, not in 


contemplations ſufficiently reſpeRive unto the Creation, For though . 


Atoſes 
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Moſes have leftno mention ot Minerals, nor made any other deſcri- 


ption then ſutes unto the apparent and viſible Creation, yet is there un« 


queſtionably, a yery large Claſſis of Creatures in the Earth, far above the 


condition of elementarity. And although notin a diſtin& and indiſpu-: 
table way of vivency , of anſwering in all points the properties or affe-. 
ions of Plants, yer in inferiour and deſcending conſtitutions, they de: 


like theſe contain ſpecifical diſtinCtions, and are determined by ſemina- 


lities, that is, created and defined ſeeds committed unto the Earth from - 


the beginning. Where although they attain nor the indubitable re- 
quiſites of Animation , yet have they a near affinity thereto, And 
though we want a proper name and expreſfive appellation, yet 
are they not to be cloſed up in the general name of concrett- 
ons; or lightly pafl:d oyer as only Elementary and Subterranecous mix- 


tions. 


The principle and moſt gemmary affcCtion is its Tralucency : as for 
irradiancy or ſparkling which is found in many gemms, i is not diſco» 
yerable in this, for it cometh ſhort of their compactneſs and durity ; 
and therefore rcquireth not the Emery, as the Saphir, Granate, and 
Topaz, but will receive imprefſion from Steel, in a manner like the 
Turchois. As for its diaphanity or perſpicuity, it enjoyeth that moſt 
eminently ; and the reaſon thereof is its continuity ; as having its earthy 
and ſalinous parts fo exaGtly reſolved, that its body is left imporous 
and not diſcreted by atomical terminatians. For, that continuity of 
parts is the cauſe of perſpicuity, it is made perſpictous by two ways of 
experiment. Thartis, either in eftcfing tranſparency in thoſe bodies 
which were not fo before, or at leaſt far ſhort of the additional degree: 
Go Snow becomes tranſparent upon liquation, ſo Horns and Bodies 
reſolvable- into continued parts or gelly, The like is obſervable in 
oyled paper, wherein the interſtitial diviſions being continuated by the 
acceſſion of oyl, it becometh more tranſparent, and admits the viſible 
rayes with leſs umbroſity. Or elſe the fame is effefted by rendring 
thoie bodies opacous, which were before pellucid and perſpicuous, 

So Glaſs which was before diaphanous, being by powder reduced 
into multiplicity of ſuperficics, becomes an opacous body, and will 


not tranſmit the light. So it is in Cryſtal powdered, and fo it is alſo 
before ; for ifit be made hot ia a crucible, and preſcntly projected upon 
water, it will prow dim, and abate its diaphanity z for the water enter- 
inthe body, begets a diviſion of parts, and a termination of Atoms uni- 


ted before unto continuity. 


The ground of this Opinion might be, firſt the concluſions of ſome 
men fromexperience ; for as much as Cryſtal is found ſometimesinrocks, 
and in ſome placcs notmuchunlike the ſtirrious or ſtillicidious dependen- 
cies of Ice. Which notwithſtanding may happen either in places which 
hayc becn forſaken or left bare by the earth, or may be pctrifica ions, or 

I 
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Mineral indurations, like otucr vemms, procceding from percolations 
of the carth diſpoſed unto ſuch concretions.. 

The ſecond and moſt common ground is from the name Cryſtal, 
whereby in Greek both Iceand Cryfial are expreſſed ; which many not. 
duly conſidering, have from their community of name, conceived a. 
community of nature ; and what was aſcribed unto the one, nor unfitly 
appliable unto the other. But this is a fallacy of ZEquiyocation, - from 


a fociety in name inferring an Identity in nature. By this fallacy was 


he deceived that drank Agua forts for ſtrong water: By this are they 
deluded, who conceive ſperma (wt: which is found about the head, to 
be the ſpawn of the Whale: Or take ſanguis draconts ( which is the: 
gurme of a tree, ) to be the bluod of a Dragon. By the ſame Logick 
we may infer, the Cryſtalline humour of the eye, or rather the Cry- 
ſtalline heaven above, to be of the ſubſtance of Cryſtal here below ; Or 
that God ſendeth down Cryſtal, becauſe it is dclivered in the vulgar tran- 
flation, Pſal. 47. iti Croſtallum ſunum ficut Buccellss, Which tran- 
ſlation although ir literally expreſs the' $:ptuagint; yet is there no 
more meant thereby , then what our tranſlation in plata Engliſh ex- 
prefſeth ; that is, he caſteth forth his Ice like morſcls, or what Trem:l- 


Agreement in /;z4 and Zu: as clearly deliver , Deficit gelwu ſunm [icut fra(ta, coran- 


Ram. ' 


 frigore ejus qu c0:fiitet ? which proper and latine expreſſions, had they 


been obſerycd in ancient rranflations, elder Expoſitors had not' been 
miſpuided by the Synonomy ; nor had they afforded occaſion unto 
eAuſtin, the Gloſs, Lyranm, and many others, to have taken up the- 
gommon conccit , and ſpoke of this Text conformably unto the opinion 
rejected. | 


Book II. and Common ErroORs. 


CHAP. I. 
Concerning the Loadſtone. 


Of things particularly ſpoken thereof evidently or probably trus, 


of things generally believed, or particularly delivered, manifeſt- , 


ly or probably falſe. In the firſt of the Magnerical wertue of the 
Earth, of the four motions of the flone, that is, its Jerticity or 
Direction, its Atirattion or Coition, its Declination, its Varia- 
tion, and alſo of its Antiquity. In the ſecond a rejection of ſun- 
dry opinions and relations thereof, Natural, CMeaical, Hiſto- 
rical, Magical. 


Nd firſt we conceive the earth to be a Magnetical body, A Mag- 
netical body, we term not onely that which hath a power attra- 

ctive, but that which (cated ina convenient medium , naturally diſpo= 
ſeth itſelf ro one invariable and fixed firuation, And ſuch a Magnett= 
cal vertue we conccive to be in the Globe of the Earth, whereby as 
unto its natural points and proper terms, it diſpoſeth it ſelf unto the 
poles; being ſo framed, conſtituted, and ordered unto theſe points, that 
thoſe parts wi.ich are now at the poles, would not naturally abide un- 
der the Aquator, nor Greenland remain in the place of e Magelanica. 
And if the whole earth were violently removed, yet would it not forc- 
goc its primitive points, nor pitch in the Eiſt or Weſt, but return unto 
ts polary poſition again. For thoughby compactneſs or gravity nt may 
acquire the loweſt place, and become the center of the univerſe, yet that 
tt makes good that point, not varying at all by the acceſſion of bodics 
upon , or ſccefſion thereof from its ſurface, perturbing the cquilibra- 
tion of cither Hemiſphere (whercby the altitude of the ſtars might vary) 
or that it ſtritly maintains the North and Southern points ; that ncither 
upon the motions of the heavens, air, and winds without, large erupti- 
ons and diviſion of parts within, its polary parts (ſhould never incline or 
vcer unto the Equator (whercby the latitude of places ſhould alſo vary) 
It cannot ſo well be falyed from gravity as a Magnetical verticity. This 


How the earth 
1s 2 Magnett- | 


cal body» 


The found:» 


15 probably, that foundation the wiſdom of the Creator hath laid unto tion of the 


tlic carth; in this ſenſe we may more neatly apprehend, and ſenſibly 
make out the expreſſions of holy Scripture , as Firmavit orbems terre 
qe non commovebitur , he hath made the round world ſo ſure that it 


Earths flabili- 
t 


y. 
Fſal.9 3. 


cannot be moved: as when it is ſaid by, Job, Extendit Aquilonem lob 38. 


ſuper vacuo, &c, He ſtretcheth forth the North upon the empty 


place, and hangeth the carth-upon nothing. And this is the moſt pro- 
I z 


bable 
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of the Earth faſtened, or who laid the corner ſtone thereof ? Had the 
been acquainted with this principle, Ar4axagoras, Socrates, and Demo. 
critts, had better made out the ground of this ſtability ; Xenophanes had 
not been fain to ſay the Earth had no bottom; and 7hales Aduleſins to 
| make it ſwim in water. | 
Fhe magneti- . Noris.the vigour of this great body included only in its ſelf, or cirs 
cal yenue of cymferenced by its ſurface, bur diffaſed- at indeterminate diſtances 
che Earth dif- (4,0 0h the air, water, and all bodies circumjacent. Exciting and ims- 
fuled extra ſe _w_—_ þ pt” ; we Ip os . © 
and commu- Pregnating Magnetical bodies within its ſurface or without it, and Pere 
nicated to bo- forming in a ſecret and inviſible way what we evidently behold «fected 
dies adjacent. by the Loadſtone. For theſe efluxions penetrate all bodies, and like 
the ſpecies of vifible objects arc ever ready in the medium, and lay hold 
on all bodics proporticnate or capable of their action, thoſe bodies 
likewiſe being of a congenerous nature, do readily receive the impreſſi- 
ons of their motor; and if not fettered by their gravity, conform 
themſelves to ſituations, wherein they beſt unite unto their Animator. 
And this will ſufficiently appear from the obſcry:tions that are to fol. 
low, which can no better way be made out then by this we ſpeak of, the 
Magnetical vigour of the Earth. Now whcthcrtheſe cfffiviums do flze 
by ſtriated Atoms and winding particles as Rent d:s {'ar:-5 conceis 
veth ; orglide by ſtreams attrated from cicher Pole and Hemiſphere 
of. the Earth unto. the Equator, as Sir Kenelys Digby excellently de- 
clareth, it takes not away this vertue of the Earth , but more diſtindtly 
ſets down the geſts and progreſs thereof, and are conceits of eminent 
uſe to ſalve Magnctical Phenomena's, And as in Aſtronomy thoſe hy- 
potheſcs though never ſo ſtrange are beſt clteemed which beſt do falve 
apparencies ; ſo ſurely in Philoſophy thoſe principles (though ſceming 
monſtrous) may with advantage be embraced, which. beſt confirm ex- 
The doctrine perimcnt, and afford the readicft rcafon of obſervation. And truly 
of — z the doctrine of cffluxions, their penctrating natures, their inviſible 
0p fo paths, and inſuſpced effeRs, are very conſiderable ; for beſides this 
n Magnetical one of the Earth, ſeveral <ffuftons there may be from dis 
vers other bodies, which inviſibly act their parts at any time, and per- 
haps through apy medium; a part of Philoſophy bur yet in difcove- 
ry , and will, I fear, prove the laſt leaf to be turned over in the Book 
of Nature, ; | 
Fi:ſt, Therefore it is true, and confirmable by every experiment, that 
Stcel and good Tron: never excited by the Loadſtone, diſcover in them- 
felyes a verticity; that 1s, a direQiye or polary faculty, whereby, conve- 
nicntly placed, they do ſeptentrionate at one extream, and Auſltralize ar 
another. This is manifeſtable in long and thin plates of Steel perfo- 
zated in the middle and equiliberated; orby an eaſter 'way in long wires 
equiponderate with unzwilted Silk and foft Wax ; for in this manner 
| pendulous. 
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bable anſwer unto that great queſtion, Whereupon are the foundations 
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pendulous, they will. conform. themſelves Meridionally, directing one Point to the 


extream unto the North,. another to the South.; The fame is alſo ma- 


foatedon the water, or. in naked Needles gently tet fall thereon'; for 
ſo diſpoſed they will notreſt, until they have found our the Meridian., 
and as near as they can lye parallel unto the Axis of the Earth: Some- 
times. the eye » ſometimes the point Northward in divers Needles , but 
the ſame point always in moſt : Conforming themſelves unto the whole 
Earth, in the fame manner as they do unto every Loadſtone, For if a 
Needle untoucht be hanged above a Loadſtone, it will convert into a 
parallel poſition thereto ; for in this ſituation it can beſt reccive its ver- 
ticity and be excited proportionably at both extreams. Now this dire- 
Aion procceds not primitively from themſelves, but is derivative and 
contracted from the Magnetical cfluQtions of the Earth; which they 
have winded in their hammering and formation ; or elſe by. lang canti+ 
nuance inone poſition, as we ſhalldeclare hereafter, | 
Itis likewiſe true what is delivered of Irons heated in the fire, thay 
they contra& a verticity in their refrigeration ; ,for heated red hot and: 
cooled in the Meridian from North to South, they prefently contra 
a polary power,. andbeinp poiſed inair or water, convert that part un- 
to the North which reſpeGed that point in-its refcigeration, ſo that i£ 
they had no ſenſible verticity. before, it may be acquired by this: way z 
or if they had. any, it might be exchanged by contrary, poſttion in- the 
cooling. Forby the fire they omit net onely. many droflie and (ſcorious. 
parts, but whatſoever they had received either from the Earth. 
or Loadſtone ; and ſo, being naked and deſpoiled of all verticity.,. 
the Magnetical. Atomes invade their bodies with more effeRt and: 
agility. a: EY 0 
Neither is it only true what - Gz/bertus firſt obſerved;, that Irons -re- 
frigerated North and South acquire a DireRive faculty; butif they: be 
cooled upright and perpendicularly , they will alſo obtain. the ſame. 
That part which is cooled toward the North onthis ſide the Equator , 
converting it felf unto the North, and attrating the South peint of the 
Needle: the other and higheſt extream reſpeRing the: Sotith, aud at- 


tracting the Northern, according unto Laws Magnetical.;-For- ( whay- 


muſt be abſerved), contrary Poles or faces. attract each; other, ;as;the 
North the South ; and the like decline each other , as the North the 
North. Now on this fide of the-Equator, that extream which is next 
the Earth is animated unto. the North, and the contrary unto the Southy 
ſo that in coition it applies it ſelf quite oppolitely , the. coition or at» 


traction being contrary to the Verticity Or Dirc&ion,, Contrary, If we. 


ſpeak according unto common uſe, yet alike, if we-conceive the vertue of, 
tze North Pole to diffuſe it ſelf and open, ax the South, and the Southat: 
the Notth agaip. Poe, 23 4 | 
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doin hk 
niteſt in Steel wires thruſt through. lictle ſphears or-globes of Cork and _—_” " 
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This polarity from refrigeration upon extremity and in defe& of a 


Loadſtone mightferve to-invigorate and touch a Needle any where; and 
this, allowing variatiph, alſo the readicſt 'way at any ſealonto diſcover 


62 


Some con- the North or South.j and farely far 'more:' certain then what” is affirmed - 


ceiyethat the of the grains and circles in trees, or'the Ggure-in the root of Fern. For 
figure of the {f weerett a red-hot wire until it cool, then hang it up' with wax and 


ib uf untwilted Silk, where the lower end and that which cooled next the 
Do 


in the roor of earth doth reſt, that is the Northernpoint;; and this we athrm will ſtill 
Brake or Fern he truc, whether it bt cooled inthe air or extinguithed in water, oyl of 


ſtands North rink veg oe we.” —__ : ; 
and South, but Vitriol, Aqza forts, or Quickfilver, And this is alfo'evidenced in cu 


.NOt ru y, 


linary utenſils and Irons #hat ofcen feel the fotce of fire, as Tongs, Fire. 
ſhovels, Prongs, and Andirons ; all which acquire a Magnetical and po- 
lary condition, and being ſuſpended, convert their lower extreams unto 
the North; with the ſame attrafting the Southern point of the Needle, 
For-cafier experiment, if we place a Needle touched at the foot of Tongs 
-or Andirons, it will obyert or turn afide its lillie'or North point, and 
conform-its:cuſpis or South extream unto the Andiron, The like ver- 
ticity though more obſcurcly is alſo contracted by Bricks and Tiles, as 
we have made trial in ſome taken out of the backs of chimneys. Now 
to contract this Dire&ion, there needs not a total ignition, nor 1s itne- 
ceſſary the Irons ſhould be red hot all over. For if a wire be heated 
onlyat one end, according as that end 1s cooled upward or downward, 
r reſpectively acquires a verticity, as we have: declared in wires totally 
candent. Nor'is'it abſolutely requiſite they ſhould be cooled perpen- 
dicularly, or ſtrictly lie inthe Meridian; for whether they be refrige- 
rated inclinatority or ſomewhat Zquinoxially , that is toward the E1- 
ſtern or Weltern points ; though in alefler degree, they diſcoyer ſome 
verticity. RE, | | PETERS 

-" Nor is this'onely trueinTrons, but in the Loadſtone it ſelf, For if a 


Loadftone be mide” red -hot,-it loſeth the magnetical vigonr it had be- 


fore in itſelf, and acquires another from the Earth in its refrigeration; 
for that part which cooleth toward the Earth will acquire the refpc& of 
the North, and attra& the Southern point or cuſpis of the Needle. 
Fhe-experiment hereof we made in a Loadſtone of a paralletogram 
or long: ſquare figure © wherein onely inverting the extreams, as it 
.came-out of the fire, we altered the polcs''or faces thereof ar'plca- 
futre. F oF 0 17 7 | | "EIERL 
It is alfo true what is delivered of the Direftion and coition of frons, 
that they contract a verticity by long and contiuued: pofirion : that is, 
not onely being -placed from North to South , and lying in the Meri- 
gian, but reſpeCting the Zenith and perpendicular unto the Center of 


of the Earth; -as is manifeſt in bars of windows, caſements, hinges and 


the like. For if we preſent the Necdle unto'their lower cxtreams, it 


wheels about and turns irs Southern point unto them. The ſame con» 
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dition in long time do Bricks contra&t which are placed tn walls, and 
therefore it may be a fallible way to find out the Meridian by placing 
the Needle on a wall ; for ſome Bricks therein by a long and continued 

ofition, are often magnetically. enabled to diſtract the .pohrity of the 
Needle, Andtherefore thoſe Irons which ate faid: tarhaye been <0n-. 
vertcd into Loadſtones,; whether they were real converſions,” or:anely 
attraRtive augmentations, might be much promoted by this poſition ; 
as the Iron croſs of an hundred weight upon the Church of St. Fobx in 


eAriminum, ar that Loadſton'd Iron of Ceſar Moderatus, ſet down by Deminer. |. 1, 


Idrovandia. 22 7600 o 38640 
Laſtly, Irons do manifeſt a yerticity not only upon tefrigeration and. 
conſtant ſituation, but (what is wonderful and advanceth the magneti- 
cal Hypotheſis) they evidence the ſame by meer polttion according as 
they are invericd , and their extreams diſpoſed reſpeftively ynto the: 
Earth, For it an Iron or Steel not firmly cxcited, be held SON 
Jarly or inclinatorily unto the Needle, the lower end thereof will attra&t- 
the caſpis or Southern point; but if the ſame extream be inverted and: 
held underthe Necdle, it will then attraQt the lilly or Nerthern point ; 
for by inverfion it changeth its dire&ion acquired before, and receiveth 
anew and Southern polarity from the Earth, as being the upper extream,. 
Now ifan Iron be touched before, it varicth not in this manner ; for 
then it admits not this magnerical impreſſion, as being already-informed 

by the Loadftpne, and palarily determined by its preation.. : 
And from theſe. grounds may we beft determine. why the Northern 
Pole of the Loadſtone attrateth 2 greater weight then the Southern on. 
this fide the Zquator ;- why the ſtone is. beſt: preſerved in a natural and 
olary ſituation; and why as G«lpertis obſerveth, it reſpeeth thar Pole. 
out of the Earth, which.it regardcd in its Mineral bed and ſubterranc- 
ous poſition. | | | 2500 += tang ttt? 7 
Itis likewiſe true and wonderful what is delivered, of theEnclination or 
Declination of the Loadſtones that-is,.the deſcent at: the Needle below 
the plain of the Horizop, For long Needles which ſtoad before upon 
their ax, parallel unto the Horizon, being vigoroully excited, incline 
and bend downward, depreſſing the North extream;below the Horizoy. 
Fhatis the North on this; the South on the: other ſide of the. Equator ; 
and at the very Line or middte circle ſtand without deflexion.: And this: 
is evidenced not-onely from obſcryations of the Needle in ſveral parts. 
of the earth ,. but ſundry-'experimemts in any patt thereof, as in:along 
Steel wire, equilibrated or evenly ballanced in the air; for excited by a 
vigorous Loadfſtone it will ſomewhat depreſs its animated*extream, and 
intcrſe&.the horizontal circumference. Ir is alſo manifeſt in a Needle 
pierced through a Globe of Cork ſoicut away and pared :by'degrees, 
that it will ſwim under water, yet fink not unto.the bottom, 'which may 
be well cteRed; for if the Cork be a thought too light to ſink under. 
= Ef el the.. 


o 


wine ; if too heavy, it may be incraſfſated with ſalt ; and if by chance 


too much-be added, it «may again be thinned by aproportionable addi» :: 


tion -of freſh water. - If then the Needle be taken ont, aQtively touched 
and put in again, 'itwill depreſs: and bow-down its Northern head to- 
ward:the bottom, and advance its Squthern extremity toward the brim. 
This way invented by Gilberrzs may ſeem of difficulty; the ſame with 
leſs labour may be obferved in a needled ſphere of Cork equally conti. 
uous unto the ſurface of the water; for if the Needle be not exactly 
equiponderant , that end which is a thought too light, if couched becom- 
etheven ; that Needle alſo which will but juſt ſwim under the water, if 


forcibly touched will fiak deeper, and ſometime unto the bottom, If 


likewiſe that inclinatory 'vertue be deſtroyed by a touch from the con- 
etrary Pole, that end which before was elevated will then decline, and 
this perhaps might be obſeryed in ſome ſcales exactly ballanced, and in 
ſuch Needles which fortheir bulk'can hardly be ſupported by the water, 
For if they be powerfully excited and equally let fall,they commonly ſink 
down and break the water at/ that extream whereat they were ſeptentrio- 
nally excited: and by this way it is conceiyed there may be ſome fraud 


in the weighing of precious commodities, and ſuch as carry a value in :: 


qu:rter-grains; by placing a powerful Loadſtone above or below, ac- 
cording as we intend to depreſs or eleyate one extream, 


Now if thefe Magnetical emiflions be onely qualities, and the gravity | 


of bodies. incline them onely unto the earth; ſurely that which alone 
moyeth.other bodies to deſcent, ' carrieth not the ſtroak in this, but r:- 
ther the Magnetical alliciency of the Earth ; unto which with alacrity ir 
applieth it Far, and in the very ſame way unto the whole Earth, as it 
doth unto a fingle Loadſtone, For if an untoucheq Needle be at a di- 
Nance ſuſpended oyer a Loadſtone, it will not hang parallel ,- but decline 
at the North extream, and at that part will firſt ſalute its Direor. Again, 
whatis alſo wonderful, this inclination is not invariable; for juſt under 
the line the Needletieth parallel with the Horizon, but ſailing North or 
South it beginneth to incline, and encreaſeth according as it approach- 
eth unto eitherPole; and would at laſt endeavour to erect it ſelf, And 
this is no more then what 1t- doth upon the Loadſtone, and that more 
plainly upon theTerella or ſpherical magnetCoſmographically ſet out with 
circles of the Globe, Por at the Equator thereof, the Needle will 
Rand refangularly ; but approaching Northward - toward the Tro- 
pick it will regard the ſtone obliquely, and when it attaineth the Pole, 


gire&tly; and it its bulk be no impediment, erc& it ſelf and ſtand per- | 


pendicularly thereon. And therefore upon ſtri& obſeryation of this 


inclination in ſeveral latitudes and «due tecords preferved, inſtruments 
are made whereby without the help of Sun or Star, the latitude of the | 
pFcce may be:dilcovered; and yer ir appears the: obſeryations of men {2 
j have 
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the ſurface, the body-of the water may be attenuated with ſpirits of :7 
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have not as yetbcen ſo juſt-and equal as is deſireable; for of thoſe Ta» 
bles of declination which I have peruſed, there are not any two thae 
punRtually agree ;' though ſome hive been thought exactly calculated, 
eſpecially that which Ridley received from Mr. Brigs, in our time Geos 


metry Profeſſor in Oxford. ; b 
Ir is alſo probable what is delivered concerning the yariation of the 


Compaſs that is the-cauſe and ground thereof , for the manner as being 
confirmed by obſervation we (hall not at all diſpute. The variation 
of 'the Compaſs is an Arch of the Horizon intercepted betwcen the 
true. and Magnetical Meridian ; or more plainly, a deflexton and fiding 


What the ya3 
riation of the 
Compaſs is, 


Eaft and Welt from the true Meridian. The true Meridian is a major 


Circle paſſing through the Poles of the World, and the Zenith or Ver- 


= wx of any place, exactly dividing the Eaſt from the W<lt. Now on 


this line the Needle exaQly lieth not , but diverts and varieth its point, 
that is, the North point on this ſide the Equator, the South on the 
other ; ſometimes on the Eaſt, ſometime toward the Welt, and in ſome 
few places yarieth not at all. Firſt, therefore it is obſerved that betwixt 
the Shore of Ireland, France, Spain, Gainy, and the eAzores, the North 
point varieth toward the Eaſt, and that in ſome variety ; at London it 
varicth eleven degrees, at Antwerp nine, at Rome but five : at ſome parts 
of the Azores it defleeteth not, bur lieth in the true Meridian ; on the 
other ſide of the Azores, and this {ide-of the Equator, the North point 
of the Needle wheeleth to the Welt ; ſo that in the latitude of 36 near. 
the ſhorc, the variation is about cleven degrees; but on the other fide 
the Equator, it is quite otherwiſe: for about (apio Frio in Braſilia, the 
South point varieth twelve degrees unto the Welt, and about the mouth 
of the Straits of e Magelar tive or fix ; but clongating from the coaſt 
ot Braſilia toward the thore of Africa it varieth Eaſtward, and- arri- 
ving at Capo dc las Agul/as , it reſteth inthe Meridian, and looketh nei- 


ther way.- | 


Naw the cauſeof this variation was thought by Gelbertxs to be the ig- "© Hy" 

x ! 2 an + ce of 
equality of the Earth, variouſly diſpoſed, and indifferently intermixed the variation 
With the Sea; withal the different diſpoſure of its Magnetical vigor in of the Com-; 
the eminencics and ſtronger parts thereof. For the Needle naturally 03% 


endeavours to conform unto the Meridian , but being diſtracted, dri- 
veth that way where the greater and powerfuller part of the Earth is 
placed, Which may be illuſtrated from what hath been delivered and 
may be conceived byany, thatunderſtands the generalities of Geography, 
For whereas on this ſide the Meridian, or the 1fles of Azores, uv here the 
ficſt Meridian is placed, the Needle varieth Eaſtward ; it may be occaſio- 
ncd by that vaſt Tra& of Earth, that is, of Ewrope, Aſia, and eAfrica, 
ſeated toward the Eaſt, and diſpoſing the Needle that way.- For arriving 
at ſome part of the Azores, or I{lands of Saint e Michael , which' have 


a middle ſituation between theſe Continents, and that yaſt and almoſt 
| K anſwerable 
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anfiycrable Tract of «America, i leemerh equally diſtraQed by both 3 © 
and diverting unto neither, doth parallel and place it ſelf upon the true 
Meridian. Bm failing farther, ir veers its Lilly to the Weſt, and regar- 7 
deth thar quarter wherein the Land is nearer or greater; and in the fame = 
Htitude as it approacheth the ſhore augmenteth-its variation, Andthere- _ 
fore as ſome obſerve, if Columbas or whoſoever firſt diſcovered 44me- 
ric, had apprehended the cauſe of this variation, having paffed more 

ther: half the way, he might have been confirmed in the diſcovery, and 
afluredly foretold there lay + vaſt and mighty continent toward the - 


Weſt. _ The reaſon I confeſs andinference is good, but the inſtance per- 


Haps not ſo. For Colambus knew not the variation of the compaſs , 
whereof Sebaſtian Cabor firſt took notice, who after made diſcovery 
in the Northern part of that continent, And it happened indeed that :... 
art of eOmerice was firſt diſcovered, which was on this fide fartheſt +: 
diſtant, that.is, 7 amaica, (ba, and the Iles in the Bay of «Mexico. And 
from this variation do ſome new diſcoyerers deduce a probability in the © 
attempts of the Northern pafſage toward the /ndies. 70 
Now becauſe where the greater continents are joyned, the ation and _. 
effluenceis alſo greater; therefore thoſe Needles do ſuffer the greateſt 
variation which are in Countries which moſt do feel that ation. And *:: 
therefore hath R ome far leſs yariation then London; for on the Welt 
fide of Rome arc ſeated the great continents of France, Spain, Germany, = 
which take off the exuperance, and in ſome way ballance the vigor of 
the Eaſtern parts. But unto Erglard there is almoſt no Earth Weſt, |” 
but the whole extent of Exrope and Aja lieth Eaſtward ; and therefore 
at Loxden it varieth eleycn degrees, that is almoſt one Rhowb. Thus 
alſo by reaſon of the great continent of Brafilia, Pers , and Chih, the 
Needle defleeth toward the Land twelye degrees ; but at the ſtraits of 
elan where the Land is narrowed, and the Sea on the other fide, 
It varieth but five or fix. Ando likewiſe, becauſe the Cape de las Apul- | 
las hath Sea on both fides near it, and other Land remote, and as it were +. 
#quidiſtant from it, therefore at that point the Needle conforms unto i» 
the true Meridian, and is not diſtracted by the vicinity of Adjacencies, 
This is the general and great cauſe of variation, Butif in certain Creeks | 
afd Vallies the Needle prove irregular, and vary beyond expeRation, is *% 
may be imputed unto ſome vigorous part of the Earth,or Magnetical emi= 
nence not far diſtant, And this was the invention of D. Gs{bere, not 
many years paſt, a Phyſician in Londov, And therefore although ſome 
aſſume the invention of its direQion , and other have had the glory of 
the Card; yet in the experiments, grounds, and cauſes thereof, England | 
produced the Father Philoſopher, and difcovered more in it then (olum- : 
bus ot Americus did eyer by it. ol 
Unto this in great part true the reaſpn of Kirch:r#« may be added: 
"That this yariation procegdeth not only from terreſtrious eminencies, & 
| EE EE. » 
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and magnetical yeins of the Earth , laterally reſpecting the Needle , but 
the different. coagmentation of the Earth diſpoſed unto the Poles, lying 
under the Sea and Waters, which affe& the Needle with great or lefler 
variation, according to the vigour or imbecility of theſe tubterraneous 
lines, -or the entire or broken compagination of the magnetical fabrick 
under it. As is obſervable from ſeveral Loadſ{tones placed at the bottom 
of any water, for-a Loadftone-or Needle upon the ſurface, willyarioufly 
conform it ſelf, according to the yigour or faintneſs of the Loadſtones 
under it, 

Thus alſo a reaſon may be alledged for the variation of the variation, 
and why, according to obſervation, the variation of the Needle hath after 
ſome years been Rand to vary in ſome places. For this may proceed 
from mutations -of the earth, by ſubterraneous fires, fumes, mineral ſpi- 
rits, or otherwife ; which. altering the conſtitution of the magnetical 
parts, in proceſs of time, doth vary the yariation over the place, 

It is afo probable what is conceived of its Antiquity , that theknow- 
ledge of its polary power and dire@ion unto the North was nnknown 
unto the Ancients ; and though Lewinus Lemnins, and Celine Colcagtts- 
715, are-of another belief, is juſtly placed with new inyentions'by Pare 
ciroflus For their eAchilles and ſtrongeſt argument ts-an-exprefiton 
Plautrs, a very ancient Author, and contemporary unto Emin. 'Hic 


wentee jam ſecundus ft, cape modo verſoriam. Now this verſorians they 
'conſtrae to be the compaſs, which-notwithſtanding according wmo 


Peneda, who hath diſcuſſed. the point, Twrnebus, Cabews, and divers 
others, 1s better interpreted the rope that helps to turn the Ship,  or'as 
we ſay, doth make tt tack about ; the. Compaſs declaring rather the Ship 
is turned, then conferring unto its converſion. As for the long expedi- 
tions and fundry voyages of elder times, which might confirm-the An« 
tiquity of this invention, it is not improbable they were performed by 
the help of Stars; and ſo might the Phoenicean navigators, and alfſs 


'UVkſſes ſail about the Mediterranean. By the flight of Birds, or keeping 


near the ſhore; andſo might Hanno coaſt about Africa; cor by the help 
of Oars, as is expreſſed in the voyage of Jonah. And whereas 'it 1s 
contended that this 'yerticity was not unknown unto Solomon; in'whom 
is prefumed an univerſality of knowledge ; it will as forcibly follow, he 
knew the Art of Typography , Powder and Guns, or had rhe Philo- 
ſophers Stone, yet fent unto Npbir for Gold. 'Tt'is not to be denied, 
that beſide his Political wiſdom, his knowledge in Philoſophy' was very 
large; 'and perhaps from his Works therein, the, ancient Philoſophers, 
eſpecially Ariſtotle, who had the aififtance'of 'wAlrxanders acquitements, 
collected great obſervables. Yet if he knew the uſe of the Compaſs, his 
Sl:1ps were ſurely very ſlow, that made a three years voyage from Ezion- 
geber tathe red Sea unto Ophir ; which is ſuppoſed to be Taprobana or 
Hataca 1n the Indies , not many moneths fail ; and ſince in the ſame 
| K2z _— 


Wu... 


For it was not unknown unto Petrus Peregrinxs a Frenchman, who two 
hundred years ſiace lett a Tract of the M:gnet , and a perpetual motion 
to be made thereby, preſerved by Gafſerws. Pauls Venetns, and about 
five hundred ycars paſt 4lbertus Magnus make mention 'hereof, and 


| | arTN for it a Book of Ariſtotle, De 'Lapide ; which Book although we 


ndin the Catalogue of Laertizs, yet with Cabexs we may rather judge 


days of Albertus. 


Laſtly, It is likewiſe true what ſome have deliyered of (rocus Marty, 
that is, Steel corroded with Vinegar, Sulphur, or otherwiſe , and after * 


reverberated by fire. For. the Loadſtone will not at all attraft it, nor 
will it adhere, but 1ye'therein like Sand. This to be underſtood of 
(rocus Marti well reverberated} and into a violet colour : for common 
chalybs preparatus, or corroded and powdered Steel, the Loadſtone 


attracts like ordinary filings of Iron; and many times molt of that which ”. 
paſſeth for Crocus Adartzy. So that this way may ſerve as a teſt of its + 
preparation ; after which it becometh a very. good medicine in fluxes. 
. The like may be affirmed of flakes of Iron that are ruſty. and begin to 
tend, unto Earth ;, fortheir cognation then expireth, and the Loadſtone |» 


will not regard them. 


And therefore this may ſerve as atrial of good Steel The Loadſtone i 


taking up a greater maſs of that which is moſt pure, it may alſo decide 


the conyerſion of Wood into Iron, as is pretended from ſome Waters : 7 
and the common converſion of Iron into Copper by the mediation of *: 
blew Coperoſe, forthe Loaditone will not attract it. Although it may be 
. queſtioned, whether.in this operation, the Iron or Coperoſe be tranſmu- 
ted, as may be doubted from the cognation of Coperoſe with Copper; Þ* 
and the quantity of Iron remaining atter the converſion. And the ſame 7 
may be uſeful to ſome diſcovery concerning Vitriol or Coperoſe of #* 
Mars, by ſome called Salt of Steel, made by the ſpirits of Vitriol or Sul- 7 
phur. . For the corroded powder of Steel will after ablution be actively * 
attracted. by the Loadſtone, and alſo remaincth in lirtle diminiſhed quan- #%. 
tity... And. therefore whether thoſe ſhooting Salts partake but little of |: 

he Bed into Salt by the efflu- © 
 vium ar-odor of Steel, is not without good queſtion. | 


Steel, and be not rather the vitriolous ſpirits 


_—_ 


F ; . 


it to be the work of ſame Arabick Writer, not many yeass before the | 
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- — . moſes ————_ 
or lefler time, Drake and Candrſh pertormed their yoyage about the *.* 
Earth. | | 

© And as the knowledge of its verticity is not-ſo oldas ſome conceive, *: 
; To is it more ancient then moſt belicvez nor had its diſcovery with Gung, 
; Pcinting, or as many think, ſome years bcfore the diicovery of America, 
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CHAP. IL 


Concerning the Loadflone, therein of ſundry common Opinions, aud 
received ſeveral relations : Natural, Hiſtorical, Medical, Magical. 


Nd firſt not only a finple Heterodox, but a very hard Paradox, it 

will ſeem, and of great abſurdity unto obſtinate cars, if we ſay, 
attration is unjuſtly appropriated unto the Loadſtone, and that perhaps 
we ſpeak not properly, when we ſay vulgarly and appropriately the 
Loadſtone draweth Iron; and yet herein we ſhould not want experi- 
ment and great Authority. The words of Renatas des Cartes in his Prin- 
ciples of Philoſopby are very plain. Praterea magnes trahet ferrum , ſive 
porius magnes & ferrum ad invicem accedunt, neque enim glia ibi tratho 
ef, The fame is ſolemnly determined by {abens. Nec magnes trahit 
proprieferruns , nec ferrum ad ſe magnetem provocat , ſed ambo part ce- 


' natu ad invicem confluunt. Concordant hereto is the affertion of DoaQtor 


R-dley Phyfirian unto the Emperour of Ruſſia, in his Tradt of Magnetical 
Bodies, dcfining Magnetical attraftion to be a natural incitation and 
diſpoſicion conforming unto contiguity, an union of one Magnetical 
Body with another, and no violent haling of the weak unto the ſtron- 
ger. | And this is alſo the Dofrine of Gilbertas, by whom this motion 
15 termed Coition, and that not made by any faculty attractive of one, 
bur a Syndrome and concourſe of each; a Coitionalway of their vigours, 
and alſo of their bodies, if bulk or impediment prevent not. And there- 
fore thoſe contrary aftions which flow from oppoſite Poles or Faces, 
are not ſo properly expulſion and attraction, as Sequela and Fugd, a mu- 
tual flight and following. . Confonant. whereto arc alſo the determina- 


. tions ot Helmontons, Kircherns, and Licetns. | 
The fame is alſo confirmed by experiment; for if a piece of Iron be atnation re- 
faſtened in the fide of a bowl or baſon of water, a Loadſtone wimming ciprocal be- 

. frecly in a Boot of Cork, will prefentl; make unto it . So if a Steel or 'wixt the 
Knife untouched, be offercd toward the Needle that is touched, the Nee- NN and 


dle nimbly, moverh toward it, and conformeth: unto union with the Steel 


that moyeth.not.. Agiin, Ita Loadltone be finely filed, the Awwms or 


duſt thereof. will adhere -unto Iron that was never touched, even-as the 


powder of Iron-doth alſo unto the Loadftane,- And laſtly, if in two 


Skiffs of Cork, a Loadltone and Steel be placed within the Orb of theis 
activities, the one doth not move the other ſtanding ſtill, but both hoiſe 
fail and ſteer unto each other. So that if the Loadſtone attraR, the 
Steel hath alſo its attraftion; for. in; this a&ion the Alliciency is recjpro- 
cal, which joyntly felt, they mutually approach and run intocach others 


arms. 
And 


-F 


——_ 


-— 


That Garlick 
hinders not 
the arttration 
of the Load» 
ſtone. 


ferri raptorem : Hippocrates, aid» #% T neg apmige, Laps qus ferrum 
rapit. Galen diſputing againſt Epicurus uſeth the term #x«,, but this 
alſo istoo violent : among the Ancients Ariſtotle ſpake moſt warily., 
. AUO» omg F olyggs x16, Laps qui ferrum movet : and in ſome tolera. 
-ble acception do run the expreſſions of eAquinas, Scaliger and Cyſanus. 
Many relations are made, and great expeRations are raiſed from the 
nes Carnexs, or a Loadſtone, that hath a faculty to attract not only 

Aron but fleſh; buc this upon enquiry , andas {abews allo obſerved, is no- 
thing cle but a weak and inanimate kind-of Loadſtone, veined here and 
therewith a few magnetial and ferreous lines; but conſiſting of abolary and 
, clamamy ſubſtance , whereby it adheres like Hematites, or Terra Lemmnia, 


unto the Lips. And this is that ſtone whichis to be underftood , when Bs 
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And therefore ſurely more moderate expreſſions became this action, 
- then what the Ancients bave uſed; which ſome have delivered in the + 
, moſt violent terms of their language; ſo eAuſtin calls it, « Meirabilem 


Phyfitians joyn itwith e£7:res, or the.Eagle ſtone, and promiſe theres £ 


in a yertue againſt abortion. 


There is fometime a miſtake concerning the variation of 'the Com. 


paſs, and therein one point is taken for another. For beyond the Equa- 
tor ſome men account its yariation by the diverſion of the Northern 
point, whereas beyond that Circle the Southern point is Soveraign, and 
the North ſubmitshis preheminency. For in the Southern coaſt either 


of America or Africa ; the Southern point defle&s and varieth toward: | 


the Land, as _ diſpoſed and ſpirited that way by the Meridional 
and proper 'Hemiſphere, And therefore on that fide of the Earth the 


varying point is beſt accounted by the South. And therefore alſo the 


writings of ſome, and Maps of others, are tobe enquired, that make 
the Needle decline unto the Ealt twelve degrees at Capo Frio, and ſix 
at the ſtraits of eAMagellan; accounting hereby one point for ano- 
ther , and preferring the North in the Liberties and Province of the 
South. . : 

But certainly falſe it is what is commonly affirmed and believed, 


that Garlick doth hinder the attraQion of the Loadſtone, which is not- 


withſtanding delivered by grave and worthy Writers, by Pliny, Solizmc, 
Ptolomy, Plutarch, Albertus, e Mathiolnm, Rue, Langizs , and many 
more. Ancftc& as ſtrange as that of Homers Holy, andthe Garlick 
that Mercury beſtowed upon Vhſſes. But that it is evidently falſe, ma- 
ny experiments.declare. For an Iron wire heated red hot and quench- 
edin the juice of Garlick, doth notwithſtanding contra@ a verticity 
from the Earth , and attraQeth the Southern point of the Needle, 3t 
alſo the tooth of a Loadſtone be covered -or ſtuck in Garlick, it will 


notwithſtanding attra& ; and Needles excited and fixed-in Garlick un». 


- they begin to ruſt , do yet retain their attratttye and polary 're- 
ſpects. 
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Ot the ſame ſtamp is rhat which is obtruded upon us by Authors 
ancient and modern, - that an Adawant or Diamond prevents or ſuſpends 
the attra&tion of the Loadſtone : as 1s in open terms delivered by Pliny. 
Adamas diſſidet cuns Magnete lapide, ut juxta poſitus ferram non patiatur 
abſtrahn, aut fi admotus magnes apprebenderit, rapiat atque anferat, Fox 
if a Diamond be placed between a Needle and a Loadſtone, there will 
nevertheleſs enſue a Coition eyen over the body of the Diamond, And 
an eaſic matter itis to touch or excite a Needle through a Diamond, by 


Nor yet the 
Adamant of 


Diamond, 


placing it at the toothof a Loadſtone ; and therefore the relation is falſe, - 
or our eſtimation of theſe gemms untrue; nor are they Diamonds which : 


carry that name amongſt us. 


Ir is not ſuddenly to be received what Paracelſas affirmeth , that if a D* generations 
Loadſtone be anointed with Mercurial oyl, or onely put into Quick- 7**: 
ſilver, it omitteth its attration for ever. . For we have found that 


Loadſtones and touched Needles which have laid long time in Quick- 
filver have not amitred their attraction. And we alſo find that red hot 


Needles or wires extinguiſhed in Quickſilver, do yet acquire a verticity 


according to the Laws of poſition inextintion. Of greater repugnan- | 
cy unto reaſon is that which he delivers concerning its graduation, thad - 


heated in fire and often extinguiſhed in oyl of Mars or Iron, it acquires 
an ability to extract or draw forth a nail faſtened in a wall » for, as we 
have declared before, the vigor of the Loadſtone is deſtroyed by fire , 
nor will it be re- wy han y any other Magnete then the Earth, - 


Nor is it to be made out what ſcemeth very plauſible, and formerly. 
hath deceived us, that a Loadſtone will not attra& an Iron or Steel red 
hot. The falſity hereof diſcovered firſt by Kircherus, we can confirm - 
by iterated experiment ; very ſenſibly in armed Loadſtones, and obſcure- | 


ly in any other. 
True it is , that beſides fire ſome other wayes there are of its deſteu-: 


Qion, as Age, Ruſt; and what isleaſt dreamt on , an unnatural or cone - 
trary ſituation. For being impoelarily adjoyned unto a more vigorous 


Loadſtone, it will in a ſhort time enchange its Poles; or being kept 
In undue poſition, that is, not lying on the Meridian, or elſe with its 


poles inverted, it receives in longer time impair in aQtivity , exchange of : 


Faces; and is more powerfully preſerved by poſition then by the duſt 
of Steel. But the ſudden and ſureſt way is fire; that is, firenot onely 
aQtual but potential; the one ſurely and ſuddenly, the other flowly and 
imperfeRly; the one changing, the other deſtroying the Ggure. For if- 
diſtilled Vinegar or Aqua fortzs be poured upon the powder of Load- 


ſtone, the ſubſiding powder dryed, retains ſome —_— yertue;, and - 


will be attraRed by the Loadſtone : but if the menitruum or diffolyenct 


be evaporated to a confiſtence, and afterward doth ſhoot into Icycles 
or Cryſtals, the Loadſtone hath no power upon them; and if ina full - 
diſolution of Stecl a ſeparation of parts be made by precipitation. or ex--, 


halation, -- 
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' the Loadſtone, And though a Loadſtone fired doth preſently omit. its 
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halation, the cxficcated powder hath loſt its wings and aſcends not unto 


proper vertue, andaccording to the poſition in cooling contrafts a new 
yerticity from the Earth; yet if theſamebe laid awhile in aqua fortss or 
other corroſive water, and taken out before a conſiderable corroſion, it 
ſtill reſerves irs attraRion, and will convert the Needle according to for. 
mer polarity. Andthat duly preſerved from violent corroſion, or the 
natural diſeaſe of ruſt, ir may lang conſerve its vertue , befide the Mag. 
netical yertue of the Earth, which bath laſted ſince the Creation, a 
oreat example we have from the obſervation of our learned friend 
Mr, Graves, in an Zgyptian Idol-cutoutof Loadftone, and foundamon 
the Mummies; which till retains its attraRtion, though probably taken 
out of the Mine about two thouſand years ago. 

It is improbable what Pliny affirmeth concerning the objed of its at- 
traction, thatitattractsnot only ferreous bodies, bur alſo /fquorem wvitri; 
for in the body of Glaſs there is no ferreous or magnetical nature which 
might occaſion attraftion, For of the Glaſs-we uſe, the pureſt is made 
of the finclt ſand and the aſhes of Chali or Glaſwort, and the courſer 
or green ſort of the aſhes of Brake or other plants. True itis that in the 
making of Glaſs, it hath been an ancient praQtice to caſt in pieces of 
magnet, or perhaps' manganes : concelving it carried away all ferreous 
and earthy parts, from the pure and running portion of Glats , which 


the Loadſtane would not reſpect ; and therefore if that attraftion were, + 


not rather Ele&rical then Magnetical, it was a wondrous effe& what 
Helmont dclivereth concerning a Glaſs wherein the Magiſtery of Load- 
ſtone was prepared, which after retained an attractive quality, 

But whether the Magnet attraCteth more then common Iron, may be 
tried in other bodics, It ſecms to attradt the Smyris or Emery in pow- 
der ; It draweth the ſhining or glaſſie powder brought from the 1naes, 
and uſually implied.in writing-duſt, There is alſo in Smiths Cinders by 
fome adheſion of Iron whereby they appear as it were glazed, ſometime 
to be found a magnetical operation; for ſome thereof applied have 
power to moyethe Needle, But whether theaſhes of yegetables which 
grow over Iron Mines contract a magnetical quality, as containing ſome 
mineral particles, which by ſublimation aſcend unto their Roots, and 
are attracted together with their nouriſhment; according as ſome af- 
firm from the like obſervations upon the Mines of Silver, Quick {ilver, 
and Gold ; we mult refer unto further experiment. 

It is alſo improbable and ſomething ſingular what ſome conceive, and 
Euſcbins I ierembergins, a learned Jeſuit of Sparn delivers, that the bo- 
dy of man 1s magnetical, and being placed in a Boat, the Veſſel will ne- 
ver reſt unull the head reſpe&eth the North. If this be true, the bodies 
cf Chriſtians do lye unnaturally in their Graves. King Cheops in bis 
Tomb, and the /e; intheir beds haye fallen vpon the natural poſition : 
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Who reverentially declining the ſiruation of their Temple, nor willing 
to lycas that ſtood, do place their Beds from North to South, and de- 
light to fleep Meridionally. This Opinion confirmed wontd much ad- 
yance the Microcoſmical conceit, and commend the Geography of Pa- 


racelſns, who according to the Cardinal points of the World, divideth. 


the body of man; and therefore m—_ upon humane ordure, and by 
long preparation rendring it odiferous, he terms it Zibrra Orcidentalzs, 
Weſtern {iver ; making the face the Eaft, but the poſtertours the Ame= 
rica or. Weſtern part of his Miccocoſm. Thevyerity hereof might ca- 
fily Be \tried'in Water, where there are portable Boats, and made of Lea- 
ther, which would convert upon the 1mpulfion of any verticity; and 
ſeem to be the ſame whereof in his deſcription of Britain Ceſar hath 
left ſome mention. "rs 

Another kind of yerticity , is that which eLngelus doce mihi jus, alias, 
e Michael Sundevogs, in a Tract De Szulphure, diſcovereth in Vegeta- 
bles, from ſticks ler fall or deprefſed under water ; which equally fra- 
med and permitted unto themſelves, will afcend at the upper end, or that 
which was vertical in their vegetation ; wherein notwithftanding, as yet, 
we have not found fatisfation. Although perhaps too greedy of Mag- 
nalities, we are apt to make bur favourable experiments concerning 
welcom Truths, and ſuch defired verities. 

It is alſo wondrous ſtrange what Lelizes Biſciola reporteth, that if unto 
ten. ounces of Loadftone one of Iron be added, it encreaſeth not unto 
eleven, bur weighs ten onnces ſtill, A relation inexcuſable in a work of 
leifurable hours: the examination being as ready as the relation, and the 
falfity tried as eafily as delivered. Nor 1s it to be omitted what is taken 
up by the Ceres Bernardua late Mineralogift, and originally confirmed 
by Porta, that Needles touched with a Diamond contrat a verticity, 


Anagratama- 
tically. 


even as they do with a Loadftone, which will not confitt with experi- - 


ment, And therefore, as 6slberts obſeryeth, he might be deceived, in 
touching ſuch Needles with Diamonds, which had a verticity before , 
as we have declared moſt Needles to have z and fo had he touched them 
CINE or Silver, he might have concluded a magnetical vertue 
therein, | | 

In the fame form may we place Fracaſtorizs his attraQion of ſilver , 
Philoſtratus his Pantarbes ; eApollodorms and Beda his relation of the 
Loadſtone that attrated onely in the night. But moſt inexcuſable is 
Franciſcus Ruews, a man of our own proteſſion ;* who in his difcourſe 
of Gemms mentioned in the Apocalyps , undertakes a Chapter'of the 
Loadſtone. Wherein ſubſtantially and upon experiment he ſcarce de- 
livereth any thing : making long enumeration of its traditional qualities, 
whercof he ſeemeth to believe many,and ſome above convifted by cxpc- 
rience,he is faintofalyeas impoſtures of the Devil. But 3&1: de Boot Phy- 


{tian unto Koalphms the ſecond, hath recompenced this defeR; and in 
L his 


his Tra&, De Lapidebus + Germs, ſpeaks very materially hereot ; anq4 _ 


his Diſcourſe is confonantunto Experience and Reaſon. 
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As for Relations Hiſtorical, though many there be of lefs account, _ 


yet two alone deſgrye, copſideration; The. firſt! concerneth. magnetica] © * 


| Rocks, and attrative Mountains, in ſeveral parts of the Earth, The o- 
ther the Tomb.of « Mahomer and bodies ſuſpended-in the air. -Of Rocks 
magnetical there are likewiſe, two relations; for ſome are delivered te 
be in the /ndtes, and ſome in the extremity of the North, and about the 
very Pole: The Northern account is commonly aſcribed unto Olaus 


Magnus Archbiſhop of; Upſale, . who out of . his Predecefſor, Jagrnes, 


Saxo, and others, compilgd a Hiſtory of ſyme Northern Natigns.; .bur 
this aſſertion we have not diſcovered in that Work of. his which com. 
monly paſfeth amongſt us , and ſhould belieye his Geagraphy herein uo 


mo more then that in the-farſt line of his Book ; when he affirmeth that _ 


Ziarmia (which is not ſeventy degrees in latitude ) hath the Pole.for its ' 


-Zenith, and EquinoRtal for the Horizon. 


Now-upon this foundation, how.uncertain ſoever.men haye erected . 


mighty illarions, aſcribing thereto the cauſe of the Needles direRion, 
and-conceiving the cfluctions from theſe Mountains and Rocks invite 


the Lilly toward the North. Which. conceit -though countenanced by | 


learned men, is not made out either by experienceor reaſon,:for no man 


hath yet attained or givena ſenſible account of the Pole by ſome degrees. | 


Itis alſo obſerved the Needle doth very much vary as it approacheth:the * 


Pole; whereas were there ſuch direction from the:Rocks, upon a nearer 


approachment it would more dircdly reſpe&t them. Beſide, were there ' 


ſuch magnetical Rocks under the Pole, yet being ſo far removed they 


would produce no ſuch effe&t. :For they that fail by the Ifle of lus 2. 
ron called Elia in the Thufcan Sea which abounds in veins of Load- * % 
{tone, - obſerve no variation or inclination of the Needle ; much lefs |. 


may they expe& a dircion 'from Rocks at the .end of the Earth. Ang © 
laſtly, men that #fcribe thus much unto Rocks of the'North, muſt pre- .. 


1ume or diſcover thelike magneticals at the South : For in the Southern -: 
Seas and far beyond the Equator , variattons arc large, atd declinations 


-23 conſtant as in the Northern Ocean. 


The other-relation of Loadſtone Mines and Rocks, in the ſhore of p 
India is delivered of old-by Pliny ; wherein, faith be, they are fo placed 
both in abundance and vigour, that it.proves an adventure. of hazard to | 


paſs thoſe Coalts ina Ship with Iron nails. Serapion the Moor, an Au- * 


-thor of good eſteem and reaſonable Antiquity, confirmeth the ſame, © * 


wholc expreflion in the word magnes is this. The Mine of this Stone 


15 in the Sea-coalt of 12dia, whereto when Ships approach, there is no | - 
Iron in them which-flies not like a-Bird unto thoſe Mountains; and + 
' therefore their Ships are faſtened not with Iron but Wood, for other- 
wiſe they.would be torn'to;pieces. [But this aſſertion, how poſitive ©: 

| | Joever 
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ſoever, is contradidted by all Navigators thar paſs that way ; which are(Probab'y) 


now many, and of our own' Nation, and might.ſurely have heen con- 
troled by Nearchns the Admiral off Mexander ; who not knowing the 
Compals, was fain-to: coaſt that ſhore. | 
- For the relation concerning eMahomer, it. is generally believed his 
Tomb at Medina: Talnabs, in Arabia, without any viltvle ſupporters 
hangeth in the air between: two Loadſtones artificially contrived both 
above and below ; which conceit is fabulous and evidently falſe from 
the teſtimony of Ocular Teftacors, who affirm his Tomb is'made of 
Stone, and lyeth upon the ground; as beſides others the learned Yoſins 
obſerveth from Gabriel Sionsta, and Joannes Heſronita, two Maronnues in 
their relations hereof; Of fuch intentions and attempt by Atatorerans 
we read in ſome Relators, and that might be the occaſion of the Fable, 
which by tradition of time and diſtance of place enlarged into the Story 
of beingaccompliſhed. And this hath becn promoted by attempts of 
the like nature; for we read in Pliny that one Dinocrates began to Arch 
the Temple of 4r/pnoviin Alrxandria with Loadſtone, that ocher Statue 
might befuſpended in theair to the amazement of 'the bcholders.' And 
ta lcad on: our crudelity herein, confirmation may be drawn from Hi- 
ftory and Writers of good authority. So is 1t reported by Ruffinas, that 
in tie Temple of Serapss there was an Iron Chartot ſuſpended by Load= 
tones in the air ; which.ſtones removed; the Chariot fell and daſhed in- 
to pieces. | The like doth Beda report of Belewophons Horſe, which fra- 
med of Iron, was placed between two Loadftones, with wings expan- 
fed, pendulſons in the air. | 12.9 | : 
The verity- of theſe Stories we ſhall not further diſpute, their pofſibi+ 
lity we may in ſome way determine; if we conceive what no man wilf 
deny, that bodies ſu{pended in the air have this-ſuſpenſton from one or 
many Laidftones' placed both 'aboye-and below it; or elſe by one or 
many plated only aboveir.- Likewiſe the body to be ſuſpended in re- 
fpe&t of the-Loadtone above; iseither placed firſt at'a pendutous diſtance 
in the medium, or elſe attracted unto that ſite 'by the vigor of the Load- 
ſtone. And fo we firſt affirm'that poſſible it is a body may be *ſuſpen« 
ded between two Loadſtones; that'is, it being ſo equally attracted unto 
both: that it determincth'ir ſelf tinto9heither, * But ftrely this (poſition 
willbe of no duration ;” for if the air be agitatedor *the body waved ei- 
ther way, it omits the:equilibration, andilifpoſetivirſelf unto'the neareſt 
attractor. Again, Itis not impoſſible (though hardly feaſible) by a fin- 
gle-Loadſtone-to- ſiſperid/ari Iron-in the air, the Iron being artificially 
placed and -at + diſtance guided toward the ſtone, wntit it find the neu- 
tra} point, wherein-its gravity juſt equals the magnerical quality, -the one 
exactly extolling'& much as theother deproffeth;” And Jiftly, ImpoMible 
IE15 tharif an Irow reſ-upon the ground; and aL. oadſt6:1e ' be placed over 
x, 1t'{hould- ever ſo-atife as thang in the way br inediuiar; for that 
; L 2 | yioar 
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vigor which ar a diſtance is able to overcome the refiſtznce of its gravity 
and tolifr upit fromthe E arth,will as it approacheth nearer be ſtill more 


able to attraRt it; never remaining in the middle that could not abide in ' 


the extreams. Now the way of Baptifaperta thatby a thred faſtneth a 
Needleto a Table, and then ſo guides and orders the fame, that by the at. 
traction of the Loadſtone it abideth in theair, infringeth not this reaſon; 
for this is a violent retention, and if the thred be looſened, the Necdle 
aſcends and adheres untothe AttraRor. - 

The third conſideration concerneth Medical relations; wherein whx 
ever efteRts arc delivered , they are either derived from its mineral and 


ferreous condition, or. elſe magnetical operation. Unto the ferreous 


and mineral quality pertaineth what Drofcoriges an ancient Writer and 
Souldier under 4nthony and Cleopatra affirmeth, that half a dram of 
Loadſtone given with Honey and Water, proves a purgative medicine, 


and eyacuateth groſs humours. But this is a quality of great incertainty; - 
the vehicle of Water and Honey, which is of a laxative -. 


power it ſelf, the powder of ſome Loadſtones in this doſe doth rather 


conſtipate and binde, then purge and looſen the belly, andif fome. 
times it cauſe any laxity, it isprobably in the ſame way with Tron and 
Stecl unprepared, which will diſturb fome bodies, and work by Purge 
and Vomit. And therefore, whereas it is delivered in a Book aſcribed 


wunto Galex, that -it is a good medicine in dropſies, and eyacuates the 


waters of perſons1o affe&ted: It may I confeſs by ficcity and aſtrition 
afford a .confirmation -unto- parts relaxed, and ſuch as be hydropically 


diſpoſed; and by theſe qualities it may be uſefulin Hermias or Ruptures, ; 
and for theſe itis- commended by tim, effgineta, and Nribatins ; who 
only affirm that it contains the vertue of Hematites, and being burnt was |. - 
ſometimes vended for it, Wherein notwithſtanding there is anhigher . 


vertue ; -and in the ſame prepared, orin rich veins thereof, though:crude, 
we have obſerved the effeRts of Chalybeat Medicines; and the benefits of 
Iron and Steel in-ſtrong-obſtructions. And therefore that was ptobably 
a different vein of Loadſtone.; -or-infe&ed with other mineral mixture, 
whichthe Ancients commended for apurgative medicine, and ranked the 
ſame with the violenteft kinds thereof: with Hippophae, Cneoron, and 
Thymelga , as we find it in Hippocrates ; and might be ſomewhat 
doubtful , whether, by the-magneſian one , he underſtood the, Load- 
ſtone z did not eAchilles Statins define the ſame, the Stone that loveth 
Jron. | 
To «this mineral condition belongeth what is delivered by ſome, 
That wounds whichare made with weapons excited by the Loadſtone, 
contra&.amalignity, and .become .of.moxe difficult.cure ; which never- 
theleſs 4s not to be found in the inciion-of Chyrurgions with Knives 
and :lancets touched ; which leave.:no ſuch .cfte& behind them. Hi- 
ther we alio :rcfar that uſhrmative, which fayes. the Loedione 5 
poiſon 
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poiſon; and therefore in the liſts of poiſons we find it in many Authors. 
But this our experience cmnot confirm, and the pratice of the King of 
Zeilan clearly contradi&eth; who as Garciarneb Horto, Phyſitian unto 
the Spaniſh Viceroy delivereth, hath all his meat ſerved up in dithes 
of Loadſtone, and conceives thereby he” preſeryeth the vigour of 
outh. 4 
But ſurely from a magnetical a@Qivity muſt be made out what is let 
fafl by Eris, that a Loadſtone held in the hand of one that is poda- 
grical, doth either cure or give great caſe in the Gout. Or what 
e Marcelns Empericus affirmeth, that as an amulet, it alſo cureth the 
headach ; which are but additions unto its proper nature, and bopeful 
enlargements of its allowed attraQtion. For perceivingats ſecret power 
to dcaw magnetical bodies, men have invented a new attraction, to draw 
out the dolvur and pain of any part. And from ſuch grounds it ſurdy 
became a philter, and was conceived a medicine of ſome yenereal attra- 
ion ; and therefore upoa this ſtone they graved the Image of Yenuy, ac- 
cording unto that of Claudian, Yenerens magnetica gemma fignrat. Hi- 
ther muſt we alſo.refer what is delivercd concerning.its power t@ draw 
out of the body bullets and heads of arro ns, and for the like intentidn 1s 
mixedup in plaiſters. Which courſe, althoughas vain and incffectual it 
be reje&ted by many good Authors, yet isit not methinks ſo readily to be 
denied, nor thePractice of many Phyſicians which bave thus compoun- 
ded plaiſters, thus ſuddenly to be condemned, as may be obſerved in the 
Emplaſtrum divinum 7 icolai , the Emplaſtrum nigrum of Augſpurg, the 
Opodeldoch and Azttrattiuns of Paracelſus, with ſeyeral more in the 
Diſpenſatory of Wecker, and praftice of Sennertus, The cure alſo of 


Hernias, or Ruptares in Pareus : and the method alſo of curation lately Pe cults; yore 
delivered by Daniel Beckherss, and approved by the Profeſſors of Leyden, Prufiiccens;s, 


that is, of a young man of Sprxceland that caſually ſwallowed a knife 
about ten inches long, which was cut out of his ſtomach, and the wound 


The cure of 


healed up. In which cure to attract the kaife to a convenient ſituation, , et 

there was applied a plaiſter made up with the powder of Load- xgnif. 
ſtone. Now this kind of praQtice Lihavias, Gilbertas, and lately Swickar- In his rs 
aus condemn, as yain,, and altogether unuſeful ; becauſe a Loadſtone Magnetice. 


an powder hath no attractive power; for in that form it omits his 
polary reſpeRs, and loſeth thoſe parts which are the rule of attra- 
£Ftion 


| Wherein to ſpeak compendiouſlly, if experiment hath not deceived us, 
- meirlt affirm that a Loadſtone in powder omits not all attraRion. For 
af the powder of a rich yein be ina reaſonable quantity preſented toward 
the Needle freely placed, it will not appear to be yoid of all activity, 
but will be able to ſtir it. Nor hath it only apower to move the Needle 
- man_—_ and by it ſelf, but this will tt alſo do, ifincorporated and mixed 


Þlaiſters; as we'bave made trial .in the £wplaſtram de eAMinioz 
tac tarnr | A 


—_ 


"EEE | 


with half an ounce of themaſs, mixing adram of Eoadſtone. Por ag. * 
plyingthe magdaleon or roalunto the Needle, it would both ſtir and at. ©! 


rra& ir;- nor equally inMparts,. butmore vigorouſly in ſome, according 


unto the Mine of the Stone, more plentifully diſperſed in the maſs, And SEO 


hſfly, In the Loadſtone powdered, the polary reſpe&ts are not wholly 
deſtroyed. For thoſe diminutive particles are not atomical or -meerly 
indiviſible, but conſiſt of dimenſions ſufficient for their operations, 
though in ebſcurer effe&s. Thus if unto the powder of Loadftone 'er 


Iron we admoye the North'Pole of the Loadſtone, the Powders of | 


finall diyifions will ere& and conform themſclves thereto : but if the 
South pole approach, they will ſubſide, and inverting their bodies, re- 
e& the Loadſtone with the other extream. And this will happen not 


only in a body of powder together, bur in any particle or duſt divided 
' from it, K+ . 

Now though we difayow not theſe plaiſters, yet ſhall we not omit * 
two cautions 1n their uſe, that therein the Stone be not too ſubtilly . 


powdered, for it will better manifeſt its attraction in a more ſenſible 


dimenſion. Fhat where is deſired a ſpeedy effe&, it may be conſidered + 
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whether it were not better to relinquiſh the powdered plaiſters, and to | 


apply an entire Eoadſtone unto the part: And though the other be | 


not wholly ineffetuat, whether this way be not more powerful, 


and ſo might haye been in the cure of the young man delivered by 

Beckers, K-15 
The laſt conſideration coneerneth Magical relations ; in which ac- 

count we comprehend effe&s derived and fathered upon hidden quali. ” 


tics, ſpcciftcal forms, Antipathies, and Sympathies, whereof from recci- | 


. ” @ » 6 
ved grounds of Art, no reafons are derived, Herein relations are ſtrange ©: 
and numerous; men being apt in all Ages to multiply wanders , and 


Philoſophers dealing wich admirable bodies, as Hiſtorians have done 
with execllent men, upon the ftrength of their great atcheivements, 


aſcribing as unto them not only falſe but impoſſible ; and exceeding . 
rruth as much in their relations, as they have' others in their ations, -, 
Hereof we ſhall bri:fly mention ſome delivered by Authors of: good | 
citeem : whereby we may difcover the fabulous inventians of fome, the * 
credulous ſupinity of others, and the great diflervice unto trurh by | 
both : multiplying obſcurities in Nature, and anthoriſmg hidden quali '* 


ries that are falfe : whereas wiſe men are aſhamed there are ſo-thany 
trucs | iO 


are apt enough to experiment, who therewith diſcovers the incontinen- 


cy of a wife, by piacing the Loadſtone under her pillow , whercupon © 
ſhe will not be able to remairi in bed-with her husband, © Fhe fametr * 
alſo makes a help unto thievery. For Thieves'faith he, having 'a deggn | * 
vpon a houſe , do make a firc at the four corners thereof, and caft there» > 


vw 


And firſt, Dieſcorides puts a ſhrewd quality upon it , andiſtch as men 
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in the fragments of Loadſtone : whence ariſeth a fume that ſo.diſturb- 
eth the inhabitants, that they forſake the houſe and1eave it to the ſpoil of 
the Robbers. This relation, how ridiculous ſaever, hath «Alberts ta. _. 
-ken up above a thouſand years after,. and e Farboders the Frenchman 
hath continued the ſame in'Latine Verſe, which with the Notes of P:(to- 
rins is currant.unto our dayes. As ſtrange muſt be the Lithomancy or . 
divination from this Stone, whereby as Tzerzes delivers, Helens the 
Prophet foretold the deſtruction of Trop : and the Magick thereof not 
ſafely to be.believed , which was delivered 'by Orphers, that ſprinkled 
with water it will upon a.queſtion cmit a voice not much -unlike an In- 
fant. [But ſarely the:Loaditone of Lawrentixs Graſers the :Phylitian, Is 
never to be watched; wherenith, as (ardan delivereth, whatſoever 
Needles or Bodies were touched, the wounds and punctures made there- 
by, were never felt at all. And yetas ſtrange is that which .is'delivered 
by ſome, that a Loadſtone preſerved in the falrof a Remora, acquires a 
power to attract gold out of the deepeſt Wells, Certainly a ſtudied ab- 
ſurdity, not caſually caſt out, but ploted for perpetuity : for the ſtrange- 
neſs of the effc& ever to be admired, and the difficulty of the trial never 
to beconvicted., | 
Theſe.conceits are of that monſtroſity that-they-refute-themſelves in 
their recitements. There is another of better notice, and whiſpered 
'thorow the-World with. ſome attention ; credulous and vuigar auditors 
readily belicving it, and-more judicious and diſtin&tive heads, not alto- 


:gether rejefting/ it» [The'conceit-1s excciicnt, .and it the effe& would 
follow, ſomewhat divine; whereby we might communicate like ſpirits, 


and:confer on carth with e Menipprs in the Moon. And this is pre - 
tended from the ſympathy of two'Necdles touched withthe ſameLoad- 
fone, and placedin the center of two Abecedary cireles or rings, with 
lettersdeſcribed round about them, one friend keeping one, and another 
the other, :and agreeing upon an. hour wherein they will communicate. 
For then, faith Tradition, at what diſtance of place ſoever, when one 


"Needle ſhall be-removed unto any letter; the other by a wonderful 


ſympathy will move unto the ſame. Burt herein I confeſs my experience 
.can-find no truth ; for having cxpreſly framed two circles of Wood, and 
aCcording tothe number of the Latine letters divided. each. into twemy 
three parts, placing therein two ſtiles or Needles compoſed of the ſame 
eel, touched with the ſame-Loadftone, and at the ſame point : of theſe 
two, whenſoever I remoyed the one, although bur at the diſtance of hilf 
.2 ſpan, the other would: ſtand like Herczlcs pillars, and if the-Earth 
MNtand ſtill, have iurely no motion at all. Now as it is not poſſible that 
any body ſhould have no boundaries, or Sphear of its activity, ſoit 
:is improbable it ſhould effc& that..art diſtance, which nearer band jt 
.Cannot-at all perform. 

Again, The.congeit is Ul contrived, and once. effect inferred, whereas 
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the contrary will enſue. For if the removing of one of che Needles from 
A to B, ſhould have any aQtion or influence on the other, it - would not 
intice it trom to B, bur repel it from to Z; for Needkes excited 
by the fame- point of the ftone, do not attrafty but avoid each other, 


even as theſe alſo do, when their inyigorated -extreams approach unto 


one other. 

Laftly, Were this conceit aſſured[y true, yet were it net a concluſion 
at every diſtance to be tried by every head: it being no ordinary or Al- 
manack buſineſs, but a Problem Mathematical, to finde out the difference 
of honrs in different places ; nordo the wiſeft exactly ſatisfic themſelves 
in alt, For the hours of ſeyeral places anticipate each other, according 
unto their Longitudes, whiclt are not exactly diſcovered of every place; 
and therefore the trial hereof at a conſiderable interval, is beſt performed 
at the diſtance of the eAntecs; that is, ſuch habitations as have the ſame 
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Meridian and equal parallct, on different fides of the Zquator ; or more _ *: 


plainly the ſame Longitude and the ſame Latitude unto the South, which 
we have inthe North. For unto ſuch ſituations it is noon and midnight 
at the very ſame time. 

And therefore the Sympathy of theſe Needles is much of the ſame 
mould with that intelligence which is pretended from the fleſh of one 
body tranſmuted by incifion into another. For if by the Art of Talzsa- 
coins, 4 permunation of fleſh, or rranſmutation be made from one mans 


body- into another, as if a piece of fleſh be exchanged from the bicipital. - 


muſcle of cither parties arm, and aboutthem both, an Alphabet circum- 
ſcribed ; upon atime appointed as ſome conceptions affirm, they may 


communicate at what diſtance ſoever. For if the one ſhall prick himſclf pt 


Ws, 


in 4, the other at the ſame time will have a ſenſe thereof in the ſame =: 


part: and upon inſpeQion of bis arm perceive what letters the other '- : 


points out in hiss Which is a way of intelligence very ſtrange : and 


would requite the loſt Art of Pythagoras, who could read a reverſe in | 


the Moon. 

Now this magnetical conceit how ſtrange ſoeyer , might have ſome 
original in Reaſon ; tor men obſerving no ſolid body, whatſoever did 
mtcrrupt its-action, might be induced to believe no diſtance would ter- 
minare the ſame; and moſt conceiving it pointed unto the Pole of Heaven, 
might alſo opinton that nothing between could reſtrain it. Whoſoever 
was the Author, the e/£o/xs that blew it about, was Famianus Strada, 
that Elegant Jeſuit, m his Rhetorical proluſfions, who choſe out this ſub- 
ject to expreſs the ſtile of Lucrerzus, Bur neither Baptiſta Porz.', De 
Furtivs Literarum notts; Trithemins in his Steganography, Selenus in 
his Cryptography, or Nuncins inanimatus make any contideration here- 
of, although they deliver many ways tro communicate thoughts at di- 
ſtance, And this we will not deny may in ſome manner be effected by 
the Loadftone ; that is,. from one room into another ; by placinga rable 
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In the wall common unto both, and writing thereon the ſame letters one 
againſt another: for upon. the approach of a vigorous Loadſtone unto 
a letter on this ſide, the Needle will move unto the fame on the other. 
Bur this is a very differcyt way from ours at preſent; and hereof tbere 
are many ways delivered; and more may be diſtoyered which contradict 

not the rule of its operations. 
As for Unguentum Armarinm , called alſo Magneticam, it belongs 
Courle, it neither having the Loadſtane for its. ingredient, 


and univerſal ſpirits , which convey the ation. of the remedy unto the 
part , and canjains the vertue of bodics far disjoyned. Burt perhaps the: 
cures it doth, are not worthſo mighty principles; it commonly healing 
but fimple wounds, and ſuch as mundihed and kept clean, do need ne 
other hand then thatof Nature, and the Balfam of the proper part, Unto 
which cffe& there being fields of Medicines, it may be a hazardous cu» 
rioſiry to rely on this; and becauſe menſay-the cffec& doth generally fok 
low, it might be worth the experiment to try, whether the ſame will 
not enſue, upon the ſame Method of cure,.by ordinary Balſams, or con 
mon yulnerary plaiſters. F 
Many other. Magnetiſms may be pretended, andthe like attractions. 
through all the creatures of Nature. Whether the ſame be yerified in the 
ation of the Sun upon inferiour bodies , whether there be eEoliar- 
Magnets, whether the flux and reflux of the Sea be cauſed by any Mag 
netiſm from.the Moonz whether the like be really made out, . or rather 
Metgphorically' verified inthe ſympathies of Plants and Animals, mighe 
aftord a large diſpute ; and Kircherms in his. Catena e Magnerica hath: 
excellently diſcuſſed the fame ; which work came late unto our. hand 
but might have much advantaged this Diſcourſe. | | 
Other. Diſcourſes there might be made of the Loadſtone: as Moral,. 
Myſtical, Theological; and ſome have handſomely done them; as: dna 
broſe, Auſtine, Gulielmas Pariſienſis, and many more, but theſefall under 
no Rule, and areas boundleſs as mens inventions. And though honeſt 
minds do glorifie God hereby; yet do they moſt;powerfully magnifie 
him, and are to be looked on with another eye, who demonſtratively. 
fet forth.its Magnalities-; who not from poſtulated or precarious info». 
rences , entreat a courteous aſſent ; but from experiments and undenia- - 
ble effes., enforcethe wonder-of ts Maker.. - 
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of Bodies ElefQrical. 


Aving thus fpoken of the Loadſtone and Bodies Magnetical, I {hall 

- in the nextplace deliver ſomewhar of ElcQrical, aud ſuch as may 
ſeem-to_ have attraGtion like the other. Hereof we ſhall alſo deliver -* 
what particularly ſpoken or not generally known'is manifeſtly-or proba. _ 


bly true, what generally believedis alſo falfe or dubious. Now by Ele. * al 
Arical bodies, I underſtand not fach as are Metallical, mentioned:by Pli. - 
2, and the Ancients ; for their EleQrum was a mixture made of Gold, | p 


with the Addition of a fifth part of Silver; a ſubſtance now asunknown * 
as true eAurichalcnm, or Corinthian Braſs, and ſet down among thing © 
loſt by Pancirol/us, Nor by ElkeRrick Bodies do I conceive ſuch only 2 
astake up ſhavings, ſtraws, and light bodies, in which number the An- ; .. 
cients only placed Fee and Amber ; bur ſuch as conveniently placed un. © © Fw 
totheir objects attraCt all bodies palpable whatſoever. I fay convent” p 
ently placed, that is, in regardof the objeR, that it be not too ponderons, - . 1x 
or any way affixed ; in regard of the Agent, thatit be not foul orſullicd, * * 
but wiped, rubbed, and-excitated'; in-regard of both, that they-be con. |. 7 
veniently diſtant, and no impediment interpoſed. I fay, all bodies pal. * p- 
pable, thereby excluding' fire, which indeed it will notattraR, nor ye _ © > 
S 
Q 
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draw through it;for fire conſumes its efflaxions by which it ſhould artrad. |... 
Now although in this rank but two were commonly mentioned by 

the Ancients, Giberras diſcovereth many more; as Diamonds, Saphyr, ©, 

Carbuncle, Iris, Opalls, Amethyſte, Beril, pyital, Briſtol flones, Suphn, "| 
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pointed pin; and fo asthe Ele@rick may be applicd unto it without all { 


But the attraRion of theſe Elericks we obſerve tobe yery different, | | 
Reſinous or unQtuous bodies, and ſuch as will flame, attrat moſt vi- |; 
goroully, and moſt thereof without frication ; as eLnime, Benjamin, > 
and moſt powerfully good chard Wax, which will convert the Needle 57 


zlmoſt as aCiyely as the Loadſtone, And we bclieye that all or _ Is 


— 


_— 
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ZZ of this ſubſtance it reduced to hardneſs rralucency or clearneſs, would 
> bave ſome attraRive quality, But juices concrete, or Gums eaſily dil- 
ſolving in water, draw not at all ; as Aloe, Opium, Sangurs Dracons, Lace 
ca, Calbanam, Sagapenum. Many ſtones alſo both precious and vul- 

| gat, aſthovgh terſe and ſmooth, have 'not this power: attractive : a9 

all Emerald, Pearl, Jaſpis, Corneleans, Azathe, Heliotropes, Marble, Ala- 
= blaſter; Touchſtone, Flint, and Bezoar, Gla's attracts but weakly, though 
d "2 clear; ſome flick ſtones amd thick Glaſſes indifterently ; Arſenic but 


ws > weakly, fo likewite Glaſs of Antimony, but Crocus Metallorums not at 

l *7 all. Salts generally but weakly, as Sal Gemma, Aim, and allo Tatke ;. 

"} - nor very diſcoverably by any frication, but if gently warmed at the- 

" > fire, and wiped witha dry cloth , they will better diſcoyer their Ele- 
'*—* Ericities, ; 

M'' > No Metal attrats, nor Animal concretion we know, although polite 


4 - and ſmooth; as we have made trial is, Elks Hoofs, Hawks-Talons, the- 
) - Sword of a Sword-fiſh, Tortors-ſhells, Sea-borſe, and 'Ekephants Teeth, in- 
® : > Bones, in Harrs-horn, and what is uſually conceived Vnicorns-horm. No 
w1  Woodthough neyer fo hard and poliſhed, although out of ſome thereof” 
” -- Elearick bodies proceed;as Ebony, Box,Lignum: vite,{edar, &6. Andal- 
5 2 : thoughFer and Amber be reckoned among Birmmers,yerneither do we find 
'  Aſphaltas, that is, Bitumens of 7udea, nor Sta-cole, nor Camphire, nor 
1  AMammia toattrat, although we have tried in large and poliſhed pie- 
2 ces, Now this attraQion have we tried inſtraws and paleous bodies, in 
'; Needlesof Icon, equilibrated, Powders of Wood and Iron, in Goldand 
| > Silver foliate, And not only in folid but fluent and liquid bodies, as 


\ oyls made both by exprefſion and diſtilſation; in Water, in ſpirits of 


: 2 Wine, Vierioland Aquafertte, | 
 Buthow this attraction is made, 1s not fo eafily determined ; that *tis- 


1,” performed by effluviums is plain, anJ granted by moſt ; for Elericks 
* =: willnot commonly attract, except they grow hot or become perſpirable. 
© 2 Por ifvhey be foul and obnybilated; ir hinders their efflaxion; nor if 
, $ they be covered, though but with Linen or Sarſenet, or if a body be. 
g interpoſed, for that intercepts the cffluvium. If alſo a poxerful and 
. [ff broad Ele&rick of Wax 'or 2nime be held over fine powder, 'the Atoms. 


© or ſmall particles will afcend moſt numerouſly unto it ; and if the Ele- 
| > Rrick be held unto the lipht, it may be obſerved that many thereof wilt 
© fy, and be as it were diſcharged from the Ele&rick to the diſtance ſome- 
|  timtoftwo'or threeinches. - Whichmotion is performed by-the breath- 
| of theeffluvium iſſuing with agility; for as the Elc&rick cooleth, the 
projeRion of the Atoms eeafeth | 


fuvinm attenuateth and/imp*Hleth the neighborair,which returning home 


And this het labours to confirm by experiments; -for if the ſtraws be 
Mz raiſed. 


iy The manner hereof ((#beas witttly attempteth, affirming that this ef- Cabeur his wiy 
or attrat-or- 


- af LE ies SS moons —* ” in bodies Ele- 
in a gyration , carrieth with it the' obyious' Hodies unto the Ele@rick; arick, , 


The way of 
Sir Kenelm 
Digby, 


— — - -—_— 


Enquries into Yulgar Book, 


Taiſcd by a vigourous Elc&rick , they do appear to wave and 


* their aſcents. if likewiſe the EleQrick be broad, andthe ſtraws-ligh 
and cbatty, arid held at a reaſonable diſtance, they will not. ariſe unto the 
middlc., but rather adhere roward. the Verge or Borders thereof. Ang 
hiſtly, if-many ſtcaws be laid rogether, and a nimble Ele&cick approach, *- 
they will notall ariſe unto it, but ſome will commoaly ſtart aſide, and be -_* 


whitled a reaſonable diftance from it. Now that theair impelled 


turn i 


returns 


unto 1ts place in agyration or whirling, is cvident from the Atoms or 


Motes in.,the. Sun, For when. the Sun ſo enters a hole or window, = 


that by its illumination the Aroms or Motes become perceptible, if 
tzen by our, bfcath the air be gently impelled, it may be perceived, 
that tncy will circulacly return and in a gyration unto their places a 


Dale | : : 
Another way of their attraRion is alſo dcliyercd ; that is, 


by a te. Þ 


We 3 t5 


nuous emanation, or continued effl,;yium, which after ſome diſtance re. : 


traceth mtorir ſelf ; as is obſervable in drops of Syrups, Qyl, and ſcmi. © + 


nal Viſcoſitics, which ſpun at length, retire into their former dimcn, 


fions. Now theſe cffluviums advancing from the. hody of the Ele. 
Erick z in their: return do carry back the bodics whereon they haye | 
Jaid hold within the Sphere or Circle of their continuitics ; and theſe * - 


they donot onely attra&t , but with their viſcous arms hold fat a good '*. 


while after. And. if any ſhall wonder why thefe cffluviums iſſuing | + 
forth, impcl and protrude not the ſtraw before they can brizy «back; ' > 


it is becauſe the cfflayium paſſing out in a ſmaller. thred \and, more | ..; 


- © « . YE 
enlengrhened filament, it ſtirreth not the bodies | taterpoſed; but ; 
xcturning unto its otiginal, falls into a cloſcr ſubſtance , and carr th 
eth them back unto ir ſelf. And this way of attraction is beſt re. 77 


Lea 
ou 
LE 


ceived, cmbraced -by Sir Kenelms Digby in his excellent Treaty of bo- $a 


bt 


dics, allowed: by Des Cartes in his principles of Philoſophy, as far. and, + 
concerneth, fat and reſinous bodies, and with exception, of Glaks,,' 


whoſe attration he alſo deriveth from the receſs of its effluion, Fi 
And this in ſome manner the words of. Gz/bertzs will bear : Effluvia © 
#la tenuiord concipinnt & amplettuntar corpora, quibus uninntar, (+ ele | 


Aru tenquam extenſis brachits , fad fontem propinquitate invaleſcen- |, 


'” T5 s > 


© Fi” 


ribus effluvits, deducuntur. And if the ground, were rrue.,, that. the. 
Eatth- were! an ,Elerick body, and the air bur the effluyium;thereats 
we might have more reaſon to believe thar from this attraction,,,and; *. 


by this effluRion, bodics tended ro the Earth, and could not remuiy, | 


above it, | 
Our other diſcourſe of Ele&ricks concerneth a general opinion 


touche, 
ing, Fet and Amber, that they attraR all light bodics., except Ocymwn | 
©, _ er #aftl, and ſuchasbe dipped in oyl ar. oyled;..and this is-urged as bigh, = 
- , -AS \ theophraſtus : but Scaliger acquitterh him,; + And. had, this been; 
his aflcrupn , Pliny: wouldprobably have taken itup,, who!hereip: it. 


ds, 22 


es ot erty metre ooe—————_ 
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A, a ge a reaſon of thay which is. more, then accultis/ yhax is, 
it : not exiſtent, pagers Angus ,enity' fre 1OgH $9111.07 39 Tis "7 5 
d, 3 Now herein, omitting the authority of others, .as the DoGrine of ex-, 


@, 0 periment bath inforcgcd us, we.firlt .atficm,. That Amber attrafts nos Ba-, 


> Hil, is wholly, repugnant unto, truth.,,. For if the leayes thegzeof, or deica _ 0: "_ 
te ſtalks be ſtripped into fmall ſtraws., they ariſe unto Jmber, wexz and; 
__— other Elefries, no otherwiſe then thoſe of Wheatiand Rye : nor isthere, big 
i. any peculiar fatneſs. ar ſingular viſcoſity in that. plant. that, might caule! 
ne adhefon , and; fo preyent its aſcenſiqn.:;, But, that, Fer. | and, Mapper at. 
&.  rra&notitraws oyled, 4s in, part true and falſe... For,af the ſtgaws, hs. 
ve. much yet or drenched..in oyl,.truc it is that, Aber draweih chem nat; 
ſe for then the oyl makes the ſtraws to adlere unto the; part! whereon, 
df. they are placed, fo that they cannot, friſe: wato, the, Arttrators and 
g this isrrue,, not onely. if; they be ſoaked;in Oyl,, but. ſpirits of Wine. ,. - 1.4 
. SHA or Water., | EFnr.f we. ſpeak of SErAWS -OF: teltycous, dwifgons lightly, 5 el 
re Arawnover with og}, and fo that it. cauſerh,moagdhefion;, or.jf we cone. +6 44. ni os 
> ceive an Anmtipathy :berween; Ol and ,21mber,, the PoRtrine is nor. © 
i true. For Amber will attract-{tcaws thus oyked,, it-will convert the: 
© Needles of ,Dials made. either of Braſs, of Jron.,” alkhough . they be, 


> inuch oyled ; for in, theſe Needles conſiſting; free upon, their, Center, 
d,» there can be no adheſion, I; will lkewile arract;Oy! irfelt,.and if, 
, Ir approacheth unto a drop thereof, tt becometh conical, and ariſezhup, 


] 

p - unto it, tor Oyl taketh not away his artraftion, alrhough it be rubbed 
4 overits Forit you touch apiece of Wax alrcady excitated with com- 
« mon Oyl, it will notwithſtanding attract, though not ſo vigorouſly as 
= before, But it you moiſten the ſame with any Chymical Oyl, Water, 
» or ſpirits of Wine, or onl y breath upon it, ir quite omits..ts attraction, 


Rd - for cither its influencies cannot get through, or will not mingle with 
| Þ thoſe ſubſtances, 

MY - It is likewiſe probable the Ancients were miſtaken concerning its 
> Afubſtance and generation; they conceiving it a vegetable concretion 
oe made of the gums of Trees, eſpecially Pene and Poplar falling into the 


concictcd 


| wWwater,and attcer induratedor hardened, whereunto accordeth the Fable 
, © of Phaetors fiſters : bur furcly the concretion is Mineral , according as is 
"2x delivered by Betis, For cither it is found in Mountains and mediter- 
 Tancousparts; and ſo ic is a fat and unduous ſublimation in the Earth , 
| © 


Rnd. it — 


cencreted and fixed by ſalt afid/tiitrous fpirits-wherewith it meeteth. . Or 
elſe, which ismoſt uſual; iris colleed upon the Sea-ſhore ; and ſo it is 
a fat ard bituminovs juice-corgulated by the faftneſs of the Sea, * Now 
that ſalt ſpirits have's power" to congedl and coagtlate unRaous bodies, 
is evident in/Clipmical operations ; in the diſt:lations of «Lr/enrch, ſub: 
limate and- nary ;- in themixtute of oyl of Puniper, with the falt and 
attde" ſpirit of Swiphar; forthercupon-enfueth a concretion unto the con- 


fiftenee of Birdlime ; as atfo ny ſpirits of falr, or Aqua forris poured upon. 


. oyl of Olive, or moreptiinly inthe Manufafture of: Soap. * And many 

bodies will coagulate upon commixture, whoſe ſeparated natures pro- 

miſe no*coneretion. ' Fhiis'upon 4 folution of 25 by Aqua forts, there 

will enſue a-conculation, like that of whites of Eggs. Thus the volatile 

+ try ſt'sf Urine” wilt coagdlate fw4 vice; br ſpirits'of Wine ; ahd thus'per- 
Kidney or Itaps 62s Helmone excellently dedareth)) the ſtones or calculous con- 


Bladder: cretions in Kidney of Bladder may be produced: the fpirits or volatile 4 


falr of Urine conjoynitig with the Aqux vire .porentially lying therein ; 


* Empuirietimo Vulpar > Book 1H 


43 he iNitrateth from the © diftillatton'' of fermented Urine: From | 


whence afiſcth an A4za-vire ot fpitit, which the volarite aft of the ſame 
Urine will congeal; and findivig an earthy concurrence; ftrike into a la. 
pideons ſubſtance. E TROY! en 


 Laftly,-We'will not 6thit-what #://abonus upon his own experiment © 
Ota Bee and a writ from Daiitzzch unto.'e Mecliching , as he hath Jeft recorded in his - 


Viper invol- Chapter, 'De ſatcitta, that! the bodies of Fles,' Piſhaires, and' the like, 
'vedin Amber. 65h are ſaid oft-rimesto beinclided in 4mber, are ndt' real bur re- 
Man he4- prefentative, as he difcovered in feveral pitces broke for that purpoſe. 
If ſo, the two famous Epigrams hereof in e Martial are but Poetical , 
the Piſmire-of Braſavolins Imaginary , and Cardans e Monſoleume for a 


Flie , a meer phanſie. But hereunto we know. not how to aſſent, 


_ ab hiving met with fome whoſe" reals made govd” their. repreſent- 
wients.. Boot ITO D CREE FH GTHSS FE | ; 143 Se] 
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fuſtan; for the beſt we have are comminuible withour it; and are fo 


|bloud of a Goat was ſoveraign for the Stone, as it: ſtands commended" by 


p Rue 
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Compendionſty of ſundry other common Tenents, concerning Mine. : 
raland Terreous Bodies, which examined, prove either falſe or 
Aubions. 


1 A Nd firſt we hear it jn every mouth, 'and'in many good Authots 
| readit, That a Diamond, which is the /hardeſt' of ſtones, not 
yielding unto Steel, Emery, or any thing but its own powder, 'is yer made 
ſoft, or broke by the blood of a Goar. ' Thus much is affirmed by Plzzy, 
Solinus, Alberts, Cyprian, Auſtin, Iſidore, and many Chriſtian Writers; 
2lluding hereinunto the heart of man and the precious bloud of our Sar 
viour, who was typified by the Goat that was flain, and the ſcape-Goac 
in the Wilderneſs ; and at the effuſion of whoſe' bloud; nor only the . 
hatd hearts of his cnemies relented, but the ſtony rocks and vail of the 
Temple were ſhattered. But this T perceive is cafier affirmed then pros» 
ved, For Lapidaries, and ſuch as profeſs the art of cutting this ſtone , 
do generally deny ir ; andthey that feemto countenance ir, have 1n theit 
deliveries ſo qualified it, that little from thence of moment can be in- 
ferred for it. For firſt, rhe holy Fathers, without afurther enqufry did 
take it, for granted, and reſted upon the authority 'of rhe firſt delfver- 
ers. | As for Alberts, he promiſeth this effe&, but.conditivnally, ries 
except the Goat drink wine, and be fed with Srler montannm , petroſeli- 
2m, and ſuch herbs as arc conceived of power to break the ſtone in the 
bladder. But the wards of Ply, from whom moſt likely the reſt ar 
ficſt derivedit, if ſtily confidered, do rather;overthrow, then 'any way 
advantage this cffcCt. * His words are theſe : Hircino rumpitur ſanguine, ; 
nec aluter quam recentt, calidoque macerata, & ſit qreque multi iHhibig, 
zunc etiam praterquam eximias incades malleoſque ferreos francens, That 
is, it is, broken with Goats blood, but not except it be freſh and warm, 
and that.nort without many blows, and then alſo it will break the beſt 
Anvils.and Hammers of Iron. And anſwerable hereto, is the” ffertion of 
Ifidore and Solinns, By which account, a Diamond ſteeped in Goats 
bloud, rather increaſeth in hardneſs,then acquireth any foftacſs by the in- 


far from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit unto.piſtillation, and reſift 
not-an ordinary peſtle. | | 
Upon this conceit arofe perhaps the difcoyery of another ; that the 


many god Wriecrs , and brings up,the compoſition in the 'powder of Pulvi: Liens 
Nzcalares, andthe Eletuary gf the Queen of (elesn, Or rather becauſe 929% 
i was found an excellent medicine for the Stone, and its ability. com- 

| | © mended - 
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commonly 
held to be 
poyſonous.' 


mended by ſometo diflolve the hardeſt thereof; it might be conceived 
by amplifying apprehenſtong, to be able? to break a Diamond ; and fo | 
it came to be ordered that the Goat ſhould be fcd with fſaxifragous | 
herbs, and ſuch as are conceived of power to hreak the ſtone. How. 
ever. it wete;, as the cf is fate Ir the one, fo if'ir ſirely'very doube. 7 
ful in the *other, - * For othough-inwarcly received it\ may:be very div. = 
retick,and expulſe the ſtone in the Kidneys ; yet how it ſhould difſolve or 
break that in the bladder, will require a further diſpute; and perhaps =» 
would bemore reaſpnahiy..tried by, a. watm injection thereof, then,as tt = 
is.commonly ufed. ., Wherein, notwithſtanding. we ſhould rather rely 
upon the urine in acaſtlings bladger,,. a reſolugion of Crabs eyes,” or the = 
ſecond. diſtilſation of Ucine, as Helmont hath commended ; or rather | 
(if any ſuch might be found) a Chilifatory menſtruum or digeſtive pre. © 
paration. drawn from ſpecies or individuals, whoſe ſtomacks peculiarly *- 
diflplye lapidequs bodies, ..,..  , | ; 
. ' 2+ That Glaſs : poiſan ,, according unto. common conceit, I know not | 
how to grant.  /Nat onely . from the innocency. of its ingredients , that + 
is, fine Sand, and the aſhes of Glaſs-wort of Fearn, which in themſelves ++ 
are harmlcſs and uſeful; or becauſe I find it by many commended for 
the Stone, but alſo from experience, as having given unto Dogs abovea + 
dram thereof, ſubtilly powdered in Butter and Paſte, without any viſible © _ 
diſturbance. FR. = RY 
The conceit is ſurely grounded upon the viſible miſchicf of Glafs +; 
roſly, or courſly powdered, for that indeed' is mortally noxious , and : * 
effeQually uſed by, ſome to deſtroy Mice and Rats ; for by reaſon of its | 
acuteneſs and angularity, it commonly excorjatesthe parts through which * - 
it paſſcth , and ſolicits them unto a continual expulſion. Whereupon # * 
here .cnſues. fearful, ſympromes, not: much unlike thoſe which attend 5” 
the aCtion, of poilpn.....From whence notwithſtanding, we cannot with 7”. 
propriety ...impoſe ypon. ic that. name, either by occult or elementary | * 
quality, which he. that concedeth will much enlarge the Catalogue or : -* 
Liſts of Poiſons. For many things, neither deleterious by ſubſtance ot * *. 
quality, axe yer. deſtruCtive by figure, or ſome occaſional aRivity, So |: 
are Lecches. deſtructive, and.by ſome accounted poiſon; not properly, 12 
that is by temperamental contrariety, occult form, or ſo much as elemen- [-: 
tal repugnancy ; but becauſe heing inwardly taken they faſten upon the |. 
veins, and occaſian an cftuſion of bloud, which cannot be eaſily ſtanched. 7: 
So a Sponge is miſchieyous , not in it ſelf, for in its powder. it is harm- 
leſs : but becauſe being receiyed into the ftomach it ſwelleth, and occa | 
toning a continual diſtenſion, - induceth a ſtrangulation. So Pins, Nee- * . 
dles, cars of Rye or, Barley may be poiſon. So Daniel deſtroyed the | 
Drogon, by a compoſition of three things, whereof neither was poiſon | 
'aJonc,; nor properly all rogether, that is, Pitch, Fat, and Hair, —_— S 
as. 15 cxpreſſed in the Hiſtory, Then Daniel took £3 Tg" bz 
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" and({ommon Exzors. = 


Hair, and did ſeeth them rogether, and made lumps thereof, theſe he 
ut in the Dragons mouth, and ſo he burſt afunder. That is, the Fat 


EZ and Pitch being cleaving bodies, and the Hair continually extimulating | 
 theparts: bythe action of the one, Nature was. provoked to:expell; 


but by the renacity of the other forced to retain; ſo that there being 


left no paſſage in or our, the Dragon brake in pieces. It muſt therefore 


be taken of grolly-powdered Glaſs, what is delivered by Grevinus : 
and from the ſame muſt that mortal dyſentery proceed which is related 
by Sanftorime And in the ſame ſenſe ſhall we only allow a Diamond 
to be poiſon; and whereby as ſome relate Paracelſus himſelf was 
poiſoned. - So even the precious fragments. and cordial gems which 
are of frequent uſe in Phyſick, and in themſelves confefled of uſeful fa- 
culties; received in groſs and angular Powders, may ſo offend the 
bowels, as to procure deſperate languors, or cauſe moſt dangerous 
fluxes. | 

That Glaſs may be rendred malleable and pliable unto the hammer, 
many conceive, and ſome make little doybt, when they read in Dzo , Ph- 
ny, and Perronimxs, that one unhappily. efteed it for Tiberiws, Which 
notwithſtanding mult needs ſeems'{trange unto ſuch as confider , that 
bodies are dudtile from a tenacious humidity ,- which ;ſo holderh the 
parts together; that though they dilate or extend , they part not from 
each others. That bodies run into Glaſs, when. the volatile parts are 
exhaled, and the continuating humour ſeparated : the Salt. and Earth, 
that is, the fixed parts remaining, And therefore vitrification maketh 
bodies brittle, as deſtroying the viſcous bumours ,which-binder the dif- 
ruption of parts, Which may be yerificd even in the bodies: of Metals, 
For Glaſs of Lead or Tin is fragile, when that glutinous Sulphur. hath 
bcen fired out, which made their bodies ductile, ® 

He that would moſt probably attempt it, muſt experiment upon Gold, 
Whoſe fixed and flying parts are ſo conjoined, whoſe Sulphur and con- 
tinuating principle 1s ſo united; unto the Salt, that ſome may be. hoped to 
remainto hinder fragility after vitrification. Buthow to-proceed,though 
after frequent” corroſion, -as that upon the agency of fire, it ſhould not 
revive into its proper body before it comes to vitrifie, will prove no eaſie 
diſcovery. 

3. That Gold inwardly taken, either in ſubſtance, infuſion, decoQion 
orextin&ion , is a cordial of great efficacy, in ſundry Medical uſes, al- 
though a practice much uſed, is alſo, much queſtioned, and by no man 
determined beyond diſpute: There are hereof I perceive two extream 
Opinions ; ſome exceſſively magnifying it, and -probably. beyond'its 
deſerts; others extreamly vilifying it, and perhaps below irs deme- 
rits, Some affirming it a powerful Medicine in many diſeaſes, others 
averring that ſo uſed, it; is cffeRual-in. none: and in this number are 
very eminent Phyficians,' Eraftts, Dyretis,: Rondeletine, Braſſavolns and 
| N 4 many 


—— 


lt Ts 1 are . 


we” 


mens hands, acknowledge that nothing proceedeth from Gold in the 
uſual decofion thereof, Now the capital reaſon that led men unto this 
opinion, was their obſervation of the inſeparable nature of Gold it 
being excluded in the ſame quantity as it was received, without alteration 
of parts, or diminution of its gravity, | | 

Now herein to deliver ſomewhat which in a middle way may be en» 
tertained; we firſt affirm, that the ſubſtance of Gold is invincible by 
the po werfulleſt ation, of natural, heat; and that not only alimentally in 
a ſybſtantial. mutation, but alſo medicamentally in any corporeal con- 
verſion. As.s very evident, not only in the ſwallowing of golden bul. 
lets, butin the lefler and foliate diviſions thereof : paſſing the ſtomach 
and guts evenas it doth the throat, that is, without-abatement-of weight 
or conliſtence. So that it entereth not the veins with thoſe eleRuaries, 


wherein it is mixed : but taketh leave of the permeant parts, at the. 7 


mouths of. the « Meſeraicks, or LaGeal Veſſels, and accompanicth the 
inconvettible portion unto the ſiege. Nor'is. its ſubſtantial-converfion 
expeQible in any. compoſition or. aliment wherein it is taken. And 
therefore that was. truly a-ſtarving abſurdity, which befel the wiſhes .of 


eMidas.. And little credit there is to be given to the golden Hen, re- 1, 


lated by wendlerus, So in the extinRion of Gold, we'mult not con- 


ccive it parteth with-any of jts ſale or diffoluble principle thereby, as we. © 


may aftirm of Iron ; for the parts thereof are fixed beyond diviſion, nor 


will they ſeparate upontheſtrongeſtteſt oft fire, This. we affirm of pure. 


Gold; for that-which is cutrantand paſſeth in ſtamp amongſt us, by rea- 


fon of its allay, which is a proportion of Silyer or Copper mixed there« 


with, is actually dcequantitated. by fire, and poſſibly by frequent ex- 
tinftion. _ 1s | : | 


Secondly, Although the ſubſtance of Gold be not immuted or its. 
eravity fenfibly decreaſed, yet that from thence ſome vertue may procced. 


Either in- fubſtantial' reception or infuſion. we cannot-fafely deny; For 
poſſible it is that bodies may-emit vertue and operation. without  abate- 
ment of weight ; as is evident in the Loadſtone, whoſe cffluencies are 
continual, and communicable without a minoration of gravity. And 
the like is obſeryable in Bodies clerical, whoſe emiſſions are leſs ſubs 
tile, - So will-a Diamondor Saphire emit an efftyvium ſufficient to move 
the Needle or a Straw, without diminution of weight, Nor will poliſh- 
ed Amber although it ſend forth' a orols and- corporal exhalement, be 


found a long time-deteRive upon the exaReſt ſcales. Which- is more. 


eaſily conceivable ina continued and tenacious effluyium, whereof a great 
part retreats into its body... 

' Thirdly, If amulets do work: by emanations from their-bodies, upon 
thoſe pares whereunto they-are appended, and are not yet obſerved ta 
abwe their, weight ; if rhey produce viſible and-real effe@s by imponde- 

| | rOWs: 
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rous and inviſible emiflions, it may be unjult to deny the poſſible efficacy 
of Gold, in the non-omiſſion of weight, or deperdition of any ponde- 
rous particles” : —_— Y 
Laſtly, Since S1ibinm or Glaſs of Antimony, ſince alſo its Regulns will 
manifeſtly communicate unto Water or Wine, a purging and vomitory 
operation ; and yet the body it ſelf, though after icerared infuſions, can» 
not be found to abate either vertue or weight : we ſhall not deny but 
>> Gold may do the like, that is, impart ſome cfluences umo the infuſion, | 
.* which carry with them the ſeparable ſabrilties thereof. | | | 
| That therefore this Metal thus received, hath any undeniable effe&, 
'; we ſhall not imperiouſly determine, although beſide the former expe- 
* rTiments, many more may induce us to believe it. But fincethe points 
- dubious and not yet authentically decided,- it will be no diſcretion to 
>; depend on difputable remedies ; but rather in caſes of known danger, to 
>: have recourſe unto medicines of known, and approved activity, For, 
': beſidethebenefit accruing unto the fick, hereby may be avoided apgrofs 
” and frequenterrour, commonly committed in the uſe of doubtfalreme+ 
dies, coryointly with thoſe which are of approved vertues ; that isto im- 
--* putethe cure untothe conceited remedy, or place it on that whereon they: 
:* lace their opinion. Whoſe operation although ir be nothing, orits 
concurrence not confiderable , yet doth it obtain the name of the whole 
cure: and carriethoften the honour of the capital energie,which had na. 
Hngeriin It, | | | | | _ 
-;, © Herein exa@and critical trial ſhould be made by publick enjoinment , 
2 whereby determination might-be ſetled beyond debare : for fince there- 
"3 by, not only the bodies of men, but great Treafares might be preſerved, 
Z, ir is not only an errour of Phyfick, but folly of State, to doubt thereof 
any longer. | 9 | 
E 4+. That apot full of aſhes, will ſtiff contain as much water asit would 
* without them, although by Ar:ftorltin his Problems taken for granted, 
* and ſorcceivedby molt, is not cffeable upon the ſtrifteſt experiment T 
2 -couldever:make,” For whenthe airy interfticies arefilled, and as much 
of the ſalt of the aſhes as the watcr will imbibe is diffolved, there re+ 
mains a pros and terreous portion atthe bottom, which will poſſeſs a 
ſpace by it ſelf, according whereto there will remain a/quantity .of Wa- 
ter not receivable ; fo will it come tapaſs in a por of ſalt, although de- 
crepitated ; and foalſoin a pot of Snow. For fo much it will want in 
reception, as its ſolation taketh up, according unto the bulk whereof, 
there will remain a portion-of Water not to be admitted. So a Glaſs 
> Atuffed withpieces of Sponge will want about a ſixth part of what it 
* would receive withoutirt. So Sugar will-not diffolye beyond'the capa- 
'; City ofthe Water, nor a Mctal in aqza forts be corroded-beyond its re- 
' ception, And ſo apint of falt of Tartar expoſed unto a moiſt air until it 
diflolye, wil! maketar more liquor, or as ſome term it ovl, then the for- 
mer imcaſure will contains, N 2 Nor 
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Nor is it only che exclulion of air by water, or replction of cavities, 


poflefled thereby, which cauſeth a potof aſhes to admit ſo great a quans. * 


= of Water, bur alſo t c ſolution of the ſalt of the aſhes into the body. 


of thediffolvent. So a por of athes will receive ſomewhat more of hog 7 
Water then of cold, for the warm water imbibeth more of the Salt, © * 


and a veſſel of aſhes morc then one of pin-duſt or filings of Iron; anda 
Glaſs full of Water will yet drink in a proportionof Salt or Sugar with- 
out overflowing, : 
Nevertheleſs tomake the experiment with moſt advantage, and in which. 
ſenſe'it approacheth nearcſt the truth, itmuſt be made in athes throughly 
burat and well reverberatcd by fire, after the ſalt thercof hath been drawn 


out by unterated decoctions. For then the body being reduced nearer. | 


unto Earth, and emptied of all other principles, which had former ingrel. 
fion unto it, becometh more porous, and greedily drinkcth in water. He 


that hath beheld what quantity of Lead the teſt of ſalcleſs alhes will im- 


bibe, upon the refining of Silver, hath encouragement to think i will do -: 


yery much more in water.. 
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5. Of white powder and ſuch as is diſcharged without report, there is 
no ſmall noiſe in the World : but how far agrecable unto truth, few 1 :*. 


perceive are able to determine. Herein therefore to ſatisfie the doubts of 


fome,and.amule the credulity of others, We firſt declare,that Gunpowder © 
conſiſteth. of- three ingredients, Salt-petre,. Small-coah. and Brimſtone. © 
Salt-petre although it be alſo natural and found in ſeveral places, yet is | 
that of contmon uſe an artificial Salt, drawn from the infuſion of fak _. 
Earth, as that of Stales, . Stables, Dove-houſes, Cellers, and other co- : 
vcred 4 yg where the rain can neither diflolve, nor the Sun approach : 


toreſolveit. Brimſtone is a Mineral body of fat and inflamable parts, 


and this is cither uſed crude, and called Sulphur Vive, and is of a. ſadder. | 


colour; or after depuration, ſuch as we have in-magdeleons or rolls, of a 
lighter yellow. Small-coal is known unto all, and for this uſe is made 
of Sallow, 14llow, Alder, Hazel, and the like; which three proportiona- 


bly mixed, tempered, and formed into granulary bodics, do make up-that | 


Powder whiclis. in uſe for Guns, 


. Now all theſe, although they bcar a ſhare in the diſcharge,. yet have |: 


they diſtin& intentions, and different offices in the compoſition. From, 
Brimſtone proceedeth the piercing and powerful firing ; for Small-coal 
and Petre together will onely ſpit, nor vigorouſly continue the ignition. 
From Small-coal enſucth the black colour and quick acccnſion ; for nei+ 
ther BrimſtonenorPetre, although.in Powder, will take fire like Small- 
coal, nor will. they eaſily kindle upon the ſparks of a Flint; as ncither 
will Camphire, a body very inflamable : but Small-coal is equivalent to 
Finder, and ſeryeth to lightthe Sulphur.. It may alſo ſcrve to diffuſe the 
;gnition' through every part of the mixture; and being of more groſs 
and fixed parts, may ſeemto moderate the aQtivity of Salt-petre, and pre- 

vent 
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report; for Sulphur.an 
exilition, an 


vent too haſty rare ion, From Salt-petre procecdeth the force andthe 
d Smmall-coal mixed will not take fire with noiſe,or 
d Powder which is made of impure and greafie Ferre hath bur 


a weak emiſſion, and giveth a faint report. And therefore in the three 
ſorts of Powder the ſtrongeſt co ntaineth-molſt Salt- petre, andthe propor- 
tion thereof is about ten parts of Petre, unto one of Coal and Sulphur, 
But the immediate cauſe .of the Report, is the vehement commotion 
of the air upon the ſudden and violent eruption-of the Powder; for that 
being ſuddenly fired, and almoſt alrogether, upon this high rarefaRion, 
requireth by. many degrees a greater ſpace then before its body occu- 


- pied; but finding reſiſtance, it actively forceth, his way, and by concul- 


ſion- of the air occafioneth the Report. Now with what violence it 
forceth upon the air, may eaſily be conceived, if we admit what Carden 
affirmeth, that rhe Powder fired doth occupy an hundred times a greater: 
ſpace then: its own. bulk.; or rather what Se/llizs more exactly account= The cauſe of 
cth; that it exccedethrits former ſpace no-leſsthen 12000 and 500 times, Thunder, = 
And this is the reaſon not only of this fulminating report of Guns, but 
may reſolye the cauſe of thoſe terrible cracks, and affrighting noiſes of 
Heaven ; that is, the nitrous and ſulphureous exhalations, ſet on fire in 
the Clouds; whereupon requiring a larger place, they force out their 
way, notfonly with the breaking of the cloud, but the laceration of 
the air about it. When if the matter be ſpirituous, and the cloud com- 


| pact, thenoiſe is great and. terrible : If the cloud bethin, and the Materials 


weak, the eruption is languid, ending in coruſcations and flaſhes without 
noiſe, although but at thediſtance of two miles ; which is eſteemed the 
xcemoteſt diſtance of clouds. And therefore ſuch lightnings do ſeldom The greateſt 


any harm. And therefore alſo it is A to have thunder in a clear _— of the- 


Sky, as is obſervably recorded in ſome Hiſtories. | 


From the like cauſe may alſo proceed ſubterraneous Thunders and The cauſe of- 


Earthquakes, when ſulphurcous and'nitreous: veins being fired, upon ra- Earthquakes, 


refaQion do force their way through bodies that: reſiſt them. Where if 
the kindled matter be plentiful, and the Mine cloſe and firm about it,ſub- 


verſion of Hills and Towns doth ſometimes follow : If ſcanty, weak, 
and the Earth hollow or porous, there only enſueth ſome faint concuſſion 
or tremulous and quaking Motion. Surely, a main reaſon why the An- 


cients were ſo imperfect in the doctrine of Meteors, was their ignorance: 


- a RE and Fire- works, which beſt diſcover the cauſes of many 
thereof, 


Now therefore he that would deſtroy the report of Powder, muſt: 


work upon the Petre ; he that would exchange the colour , muſt think: 


how to alter the Small-coal. For the one, .that is, to make white Pow». 
der, it is ſurely many ways feaſible : The beſt Iknow is by thepowder of 


rotten Willows, Spunk, or Touch-wood prepared, might perhaps make it- 


Rulfct; and ſome, as. Beringuccio affirmeth , haye promiſed. to make it 
Red, 


technia, 


In bis Pyro- 
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Red. All which notwithſtanding doth little concern the Report, for ti 

that, as we have ſhewed, depends on another Ingredient. And there. 7 1 

fore alſo under the colour of black; this principle is very variable ; fo © 1 

it is made not onely by Willow, Alder, Hazel, &c. But ſome above] 7 ( 

. commend the coals of Flax and Raſhes, and ſome alſo contend the ſam - t 

. may be effeed with Tinder. | rf 

. As forthe other, that is, to deſtroy the Report, it is reaſonably a. _ _ « 
-tempted but two ways ; either by quite leaving out, or elſe by filencin - 

the Salt-petre, How to abate the vigour thereof, or ſilence its bomby.' : f 

: lation, a way is promiſed by Porta, not only in general terms by ſome. +7 © 

Fat bodies , bur in particular by Borax and butter mixed in a due propor, © * Þ 

tion.; which ſaith he, will ſo go off as ſcarce to be heard by the diſchar. *; 

-ger; and indeed plentifully mixed , it will almoſt take off the Repon, + ® 

and alſo the force of the charge. That it may be thus made withou 1 " 

- . "Salt-petre, I have met with but one example, that is, of A/phonſus Duke * 7: b 

—— a of Ferrara, who inthe relation of Braſſavolus and Cardan, invented fuck * ® 

Salem, aPowderas would diſcharge a bullet without Report. £3 fe 


It is not. to be denied, there are ways 'to diſcharge a bullet, not onh 5 


are pretended other ways to alter the noiſe and ſtrength of the dif oy; - 
charge ; and the beſt, if not only way, confiſts in the quality of the Ns #5 by 
tre : foras for other ways which make either additions or alterations in**.* 2; 
the Powder, or-charge, 1 find therein no effet: Thatunto every pound?! 
of Sulphur, an adjeftion of one ounce of Quick-filyer, or unto every '* 4 
-pound of Petre, one ounce of Sal eArmoniac will much intend the force, } 

and conſequently the Report, as Beringaccio hath delivered, I find no! , 
ſucceſs therein, That apiece of Npizm will dead the force and blow, | *; 
as ſome have promiſed. TI find herein no ſuch peculiarity, no morethen |; ; 


in any Gum or viſcoſe body :' and as much efte& there is to be found |; g 
from Scammony. That a bullet dipped in'oyl by preventing the tran- 3 þ, 
{piration of air, will carry farther, and pierce deeper, as Porta affirm 

- : - . m—_ 
eth, my experience cannot diſcern, That Quick-filyer is more deſtruRive #7 


bt 
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: then hot, is ſurely not to be made out; tor it will ſcarce make any pe- 
= netration, and diſcharged from a Piſtol, wil! hardly pierce through a 
2 Parchment, That Vinegar, ſpirits of Wine, or the diſtilled water of 
al 'F Orang 
me_ _- | to the 


of 


| of the Powder , as Cataneohath well obſerved. 


e-pills, wherewith the Powder is tempered, are more cftcCtual un- cnt; intorno 
Report then common Water, as ſome do promiſe, I ſhall notsaf- « un Bombare 
Frm; but may affuredly more conduce unto the preſeryation and durance #ir:, 


 Thatthe heads of arrows and bullets have been diſcharged with that 
uw. - force, as to melt or grow red hot in their flight, though commonly re- 
m...2 ceived, and taken up by Ariſtotle in his Meteoss, isnot fo eaſily allowable 
jr, by any, who ſhall conſider, that a Buller of Wax will miſchicf without : 
i, 7 melting; thatan Arrow or Bullet diſcharged againſt Linen or Paper do 
t, "x not ſet them on fire ; and hardly apprehend how an Iron ſhould grow 
2; red hot, fincethe ſwifteſt motion at hand will not keep one red that hath 
ke ==; been made red by fire ; as may be obſeryed in ſwinging a red hot Iron. 
<*.# about, or faſtoing it into a Wheel; which under that motion will 
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W of e-Antimony, not enduring the foctety of. Salr-petre ; for after three - 
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ſooner grow cold then without it, That a Bullet alſo mounts upward 
upon the horizontall or point-blank diſcharge, many Artiſts do not al- 


> tow: who contend that it deſcribeth a parabolical and bowing line, by 


reaſon of its natural gravity inclining it always downward, 
But, Beſide the prevalence from Salt-petre , as Maſter-ingredient in 


- © the mixture ; Sulphur may hold a greater uſe in the compoſition and : 
+7 further activity in the excluſton, then is by moſt cenceived. For Sul-- 


phur vive makes better Powder then common Sulphur , which never- 


: theleſs is of a quick accenfion, For Small-coal, Salt-petre, and (amphire - 


made into Powder will be of little force, wherein notwithſtanding there - 


= wants not the accending. ingredient. And Camphrre though it flame - 


well, yet will not flaſh fo lively, or defecate Salt-petre, is you inje& it 
thereon, like Sulphur ; as in the preparation of Sal-prenel/z.. And laſtly, . 
though many ways may be found to light this Powder, yet is there none 
I know to make a ſtrong and vigorous Powder of Salt-petre , without : 
the admixtion of Sulphur, Arſenic-red and yellow, 'that is Orpement 
and Sandarach may perhaps do ſomething , as being inflamable and con- - 
taining Sulphur in them ; but containing alſd'a ſalt, and mercurial mix - 
tion, they will be of little effe& z and white or cryſtalline Arſenic of lels, - 
for that being artificial , and ſublimed with ſalt, will not endure flam= 
mation, 

This Antipathy or contention between Saſt-petre and Sulphfir-upon 
an afualfire, in their compleat and diſtin& bodies , is alſo manifeſted : 
in their preparations, and bodies which inviſibly contain them. Thus » - 
in the preparation of (Focus e Metallorum; the matter kindleth- and 
fuſheth like Gunpowder , wherein notwithſtanding, there is nothing - 
but Antimony and Salt-petre. But this may proceed from the Sulphur - 


or 
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Auſh no more , for the ſulphur of the eAntimony is quite exhaled. Thy 77% 


foliis manſu Arenoſis , we have found in freſh water, which is the lels Eh 


or four accenſions, through a freſh addition of Petre, the Powder will 


Tronin e-£qxa forts will fall into ebullition, with noife and emicatian, 
as alſo a.craſs and fumidexhalation, which are cauſed from this comba *# 
of the ſulphur of Iron, with the acid and nitrous ſpirits of Aqua forty, 
So is italſlo in Aurum fulminans, or Powder. of Gold dillolved in 
Aqua Regs, and precipitated with oyl of Tartar, which will kind 
without an actual fire, and afford a report like Gun-powder ; that is not 

as Crollizs affirmeth from any Antipathy between Sal Armonziac and : 
Tartar , but rather between the nitrous ſpirits of eAqua Regis, com. | +7 
mixed per minima With the ſulphur of Gold, as Sennerizs hath ob. 
ſerved. op 
6. That Coral (which is a L:thophyton or ſtone-plant, and groweth -- 


2% 


at the bottom of the Sca) is ſoft under Water, but waxeth hard in the 
air, although the aſſertion of Dzoſcoredes, Pliny, and conſequently Sole 4 
7s, Idore, Rueus, and many others, and ſtands believed by moſt , we: 
have ſome reaſon to doubt, eſpecially if we conceive with common Be ** 
lievers, a total ſoftneſs at the bottom, and this induration to be ſiagh 2%; 
made by theair, not only from ſo ſudden a petrifaQion and ſtrange in- 
duration, not eaſily made out from the qualities of air, but becauſe we Eg: 
find it rejected by experimental enquiries. Johannes Begninus in his” © 
Chapter of the tinure of Coral, undertakes to clear the World cf chi F 
Error, from the expreſs experiment of John Baptiſta de 7\ icole, who © 
was Ovyer-ſcer of the gathering of Coral upon the Kingdom of Thank, ' 
This Gentleman, faith he, dcſirous to find the nature of Coral, and to be to 
reſolved how it groweth at the bottom ofthe Sea, cauſed a man to gol 
down no leſs thena hundred fathom, with expreſs to take notice whether # 


- EN 


it were hard or ſoft in the place where it groweth. Who returning #; 
brought in each hand a branch of Coral, affirming it was as hard at the 77 
bortm, as in the air where he delivered it, The ſame wasalſo confirmed 2” 
by a trial of his own, handling it a fathom under water before it fel 12 
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{tony Plant which Mr. John/oz nameth, Hipparts coralloides, and Geſner, 7 


concretive portion of that Element. We haye alſo with us the viſible 
pettis 


Ra 
. - 
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perrification of Wood in many waters, whereof fo much'as is covered 


with water-conyerteth into'ſtone ; as much as is above it and inthe air, 
retaineth the form of. Wood, and continueth as before: © 


- Now thouglvina-middle thay we may .concens, that ſomeate ſofrand 


«F 


-others hard; yetwhether alb/oral wete firſt a woody ſubſtance, ah af- 
terward converted; or rather ſome'thereof were never ſuch, but from 


the ſprouting ſpirit of Salt, were able even in'their ſtony natures to rami- 
fie and ſend forth branches ; as is obſeryable in ſome ſtones, in filver and 
metallick bodies, is not without ſome queſtion, And ſuch at leaſt might 
ſome of thoſe be,. which Fiarozmts obſerved to grow-upon Bricks at 
the bottom of the Sea, upon the coaſt of Barbarie, _ 4 
5. We are not throughly reſolved concerning Porceffane or Chinis 
diſhes, that according tocommon belief they are made of Earth, which 
lieth in preparation about an hundred years under ground; for the rela- 
tions thereof are not onely divers, but contrary, and Authors agree not 
herein, Guido Pancirollus will have them made of Egg-thells, Lobſter- 
ſhells, and Gypſarm laid up in the Earth the ſpace of 8o years : of the 
ſame affirmation is Scaliger , and the common! opinion of moſt, 
Ramuzius in his Navigatians is of a' contrary aſſertion, that they are 
made out of Eartb, not laid under ground, but hardned in'the Sun and 
Wind, the ſpace of forty years. But Gonzales de « Mendoza, a man im- 
ployed into (hina from Philip the. ſecond King of Spain, upon enquiry 
and ocular experience, delivered a way:idifterent from all theſe, For in- 


Gans Hiflos. 
Coraly 


Pg 


Of Whar mats 
terthe China. , 


diſhes be 


quiring into the artffice thereof, - he tound they were made ofia Chalky made, 


Earth ; which beaten and ſteeped in water, affordeth a cream or fatneſs 
on the top, and a groſs ſubſidence at the bottum 5 out of the cream 
or ſuperfluitance , the fineſt dithes , faith he, 'are made, out of the 
refidencethereof the courſer ; which being formed,' they gild or paint, 
and not after an hundred years, but preſcntly .commit unto the furnace, 
This, faith he, is known by experience,. and more probable then what 
Nacardus Barboſa hath; delivered, that they are made: of (h«lls, and bu- 
ried under earth an hundred years. And anſwerabl: in all points hereto, 


is the relation of Lznſchorren, a diligent enquirer, in-his Oriental Naviga- | 


tions. Later confirmation may be had from Alvarez the Jeſuit, who lived 
long in thoſe parts, in his rclations of (hina, That Porcel/ane Veſſels were 
made butin one Town of the Province of Chiamſi: That the earth was 
brought out of other Provinces, but for the adyantage of water, which 
makes them more polite and perſpicuous, they were only made in this, 
That they were wrought and fathioned like thoſe; of other Countries, 
whereof ſome were tincted blew, ſame'red, ethers ycllow, of which 
colour only they preſented unto the King, 

The lateſt account hereof may be found 1a the voyage of the Dutch 


Embaſſadors ſent from Batavia unto the :Fmperour'ot China, printed in 


French 1665, which plainly informeth, that the Earth whereof Porcelane 
diſhes 


— 


bn AH AS 
. 


£icer de que» 
ſir. per Eprfto- 
{as 


Licer de Lapids the reviſed Editions of Thuann, it is not to befound. As for the Pboſe | 


Bononienſs, 


formed into ſquare loaves, is-broughe by water, and marked with the 
Emperours Seal: that the Earth is {elf is very lean, fine, and hining 
like :$and,:: and that it is prepared and faſhionedaftcr the ſame manner 


which the, /raliars obſerve inthe fine Earthen Veſſcls of Faventiaor fin © 


enca :- that they are fo reſerved concerning that Artifice, that "tis 
revealed from Father unto Son: that they are painted with /zdico baked 
inafire for fifteen days together, and with very dry and not ſmoaki 
Wood : which whenthe Author had ſeen he could hardly contain from 
laughter at the common opinion aboye rezeed by us. 

Now if any enquire, why being ſo commonly made, and in fo ſhorts 
time, theyare become ſo ſcarce, or not at all to be had > The Anſwer is 
given by theſe laſt ReJators, that under great penalties it is forbidden to 
carry the firſt ſort out of the Country, And of thoſe ſurely the proper- 


ics mult be verified , which by Scaliger and others are aſcribed unto 7 
China-diſhes : That they admit no potſon, that they ſtrike fire, that they © 
will grow hot no higher then the liquor in them ariſeth. For ſuch as © 
paſs amongſt us, and under. the name of .the fineſt, will only ſtrike fire, 

t not diſcover eAconire, «Mercnry, or Arſenic ; but may be uſcfuline | 


which was as big as an Egg, andefteemed the beſt in Ewrope. Wherefore | # 
although we diſpute not the poſſibility, and the like is ſaid to have been | 
obſerved in ſome Diamonds, yet whether herein there be not too high 
an-apprehenfion,and above its natural radiancy, is not without juſt doubt: #: 
howeverit be granted a very ſplendid Gems, and whoſe ſparks may ſome- * 
what reſemble the glances of fire, and Metaphorically deſerve that 2* 
name. And therefore when it is conceived by ſome, that this Stone in 
the Breſt-plate of Aaron reſpeRed'the Tribe of Dan, who burnt the 7 
City of Lasſþ ; and Sampſon of the ſame Tribe, who fired the Corn of |& 
the Phsliftims ; in ſome ſenſe it may be admitted, and 1s no intollerable #7 


conception. 
As for that Jzdian Stone that ſhined fo brightly in the Night, and 
retended to have been ſhewn to many in the Court of France, as e-Au- 
drens (hiocors hath declaredout of Thwanm, it proved but animpoſture, 
as that eminent Philoſopher Lzcerus hath diſcovered, and therefore in 


phorus or Bononian Stone, .which expoſed unto the Sun, and then cloſe- 
ly ſhut up, will afterward: afford alight in the dark; it is of unlike con- 
fideration, for that requireth calcination or reduction into a dry po _ 
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diſhes are made, 15 brought trom the Mountains of Hear » and being 
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by fire , whereby it imbibeth the lightin the vaporous humidity of the 
air about it , and'therefore maintaineth its light not long , but goes our 
when the vaporous vehicle is conſumed. Ts hee 
9. Whetherthe e/£rites or Eagle-ſtone hath that! eminent property ta 
promote delivery or refttain abortion, reſpectively applicd to lower or 
upward parts of the body, we ſhall not diſcourage common practice by 
our queltion : but whether they anſwer the account thereof, as to be ra- 
ken outof Eagles neſts, co-operating in Women unto ſuch effe&ts , as 
they are conceived toward the young Eagles: or whether the fingle 
ſignature of oneſtone included in thematrix and belly of another, were 
not ſufficient ar firſt, to derive this vertue of the pregnant Stone, _ 
others in' impregnation, may yet be farther conſidered. Many ſorts 
there are of this ratling Stone, beſide the Geodes, containing aſofter ſub- 
ſtance init, Divers are foundin England, and one we met with on the 
Sea-thore, but becauſe many of eminent uſe are pretended to be broughe 
from {land , wherein are diversairies of Eagles; we cannox omit to:de= 


liver what we received from a learned perſon in that Countty, e/Erites Theoderue Tee 
an in nids Aquilarum aliqnando fuerit repertus, neſcio, Noſtra certe me. 14 Finerdale 


moria, etiam inquirentibus non contigit invenſſe, quare in fabulis ha- Fo 
benarnm. 

10. Terrible apprehenfions and anſwerable unto their names, are rai- 
ſed of Fajrie ſtones, and Elves ſpurs, found: commonly with us in'Stone, 
Chalk, and Marl-pits , which notwithſtanding are tio' more then Ecbs« 
nometriter and Belemmites, the'Sea- Hedg-Hog, andthe Darr-ſtone; ariſing 
fromſome filicecus Roots, and ſofter then that of Flint, the Mafter-ſtone, 
lying more regularly incourſes, and ariſing from the primary and tron- 
geſt ſpiritof the Mine. | Of the Echinites, ſuch as are found' in Chalke 
pits are white, glaſfic, and built upon a Chalky inſide; fome of an hard 
and flinty ſubſtance, are found in Stone-pits and eiſewhere. Common 
opinion commendeth them for the Stone, but are moſt praQically uſed 
againſt Films in Horſes eyes, 1 

11, Laſtly, He muſt have more heads then Rome had Hills , that makes 
out half cf thoſe vertucs aſcribed unto ſtones, and their not only Medi- 
cal, bur Magical proprieties, which are to be found in Authors of great 
Name. In Pſellus, Serapian, Evax, Albertus, Aleazar, Marbodens ; in 
Maiolus, Rnens, Mylins, and many more, 


That Laps Laſalibath in it a purgative faculty we know ; that Bezoar Againſt poie 


is Antidotal, Lapis 7adaicus diuretical , Coral Antepileptical, we will ſon. 


not deny. That Cornelians, faſpis, Heliotropes, and Blood-ſtones, may Vrine. 


” - beofvertueto thoſe intentions they are implicd , experience and viſible ,,.;.q pe 
effects will make us grant, But that. an dwzetbyſt prevents. incbriatian , Falling ficks 


that an Emerald will break if worn in copulation. That a Diamond laid neſs, 
under thepillow, will betray the incontinency ofa wife, That a ©ap/ ire 
is preſervative againſt inchantments; that the fume of an Agath will 
OS : ayert 


Proyoking 
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avert a tempeſt, or the wearing of a (7y/opraſe make one out love with 
Gold ; as ſome have delivered, we are yet, I confeſs, to believe, and in, 
that infidelity are likely to end our days. And therefore, . they. which in. | 
the explication of the two Beryls upon the Ephod, or the twelve ſtones in 7 
the Rational or Breſt-plate of 4aroz, or thoſe twelve which earnithed 
the wall of the holy City in the Apocalyps, have drawn their ſignifica, 
tions from ſuch as theſe ; or declared their ſymbolical verities from ſuch 
traditional falfitics, have ſurely corrupted the ſincerity. of their Analogies, 
or miſunderſtood the myſtery of their intentions, = 

Moſt men conceive that the twelve ſtones in Aarons breſtplate made 
a Jewel ſurpaſſing any, and not to be parallel'd ; which notwithſtanding 
will hardly be.made out from the deſcription of the Text, for the names 
of the Tribes were engraven thereon , which muſt notably abate their 3: 
luſtre.. Beſide, it is not clear made out that the beſt of Gemms, a Dia» © 7 
mond was amonglt them; nor is to be found inthe liſt thereof, ſet down. |: 
by the Fer»ſalens Thargum, wherein we find the darker ſtones of Say. + 
dins, Sardonix, and Jaſper; and if we receive them under .thoſe names +: 
wherein they are uſually deſcribed, it is not hard to contrive a more il. 
tuſtrious and ſplendent Fewel. But being not erdained for meer luſtre 7 
by diaphanousand pure tralucencies, their myſterious ſignifications be- © * 
came more conſiderable then their Gemmary ſubſtances ; 'ahd thoſe no +: 
doubt did nobly anſwer the intention of the Inſtitutor. Beſide ſome + 
may doubt whether there be twelye diſtin& ſpecies of noble tralucent 
Gemms in nature, atleaſt yet known unto us, and ſuch as may not be re« ©: 
ferred unto ſome of thoſe in higheſteem among us, which come ſhort of © 
the number of twelve ; which to make up we muſt find out ſome others |. 
to match and.join. with the Diamond , Bery!, Saphyr, Emerald, Am:- | 
thyſt, Topaz, Cryſolit, Facymth, Ruby, and if we may admit itin this numy 7 * 
ber, the Oricatal Gianat,. | FEM 
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a CHAP. VI. | 
i FE 5 f ſundry Tenets concerning Vegetables or Plants, Which examined, 
' prove either falſe or dubuns, 
) Y F Any Mola's and-falſe conceptions there are of e Mandraker, the 

F firſt from great Antiquity, conceiveth the Root thereof reſem- 
E bleth the ſhape of Man; which is a conceit not to be made out by ordi- 
> 'S nary infpeRion, orany other eyes, then ſuch as regarding the Clouds, be- 
+= hold them in ſhapes conformable to pre-apprehenſions. 


> Now whatever encouraged the firſt invention , there have not been 
=>: Wanting many ways of its promotion. The firſt a Catacbreſiical and far 
=”, derived fimilitude it holds with-Man; that is, in a bifurcation or diviſion 


" = ef the Root into two parts, which ſomeare content to call Thighs ;: 


* 2 Whereas-notwithſtanding-they are oft-times three, and when - but two, 


' 2} commonly ſo complicated and croſſed, that men for this-deceit are fain to- 


+ effe& their deſign in other plants; And as-fair a reſemblance is-often 
2 * foundin Carrots, Parſnips, Briony, and many others. There are, I con- 


' => feſs, divers Plants which carry about them-not only the ſhape of parts, 


=” butalſo of whole Animals, but ſurely not all thereof, unto whom this 


4 
USE 2 TRY 
EASE, 


22 conformity is imputed.. Whoever ſhall peruſe the ſignatures of Crollize, 


23 
% 8 
PORN, 
"65-4 


' Z= or rather the Phytognomy of Porta, and ſtrictly obſerve how vegetable 


S Realities are commonly forced into Animal Repreſentations, may eafily 

> perceive in very many, the ſemblance is but poſtulatory, and mult have 

Z. a moreaſſimilating phanſie then mine to make good many thereof. 

67 Iliterate heads have been led on by thename, which in the firſt ſyllable M24&; - 
” expreſſeth its Repreſentation ; but others have better-obſerved the Laws */nnce: 
+ | of Erymology, and deduced it from a word of the fame language, becauſe 

=: itdelighteth- to grow in obſcure and ſhady places ; which derivation, 

22 although we ſhall not ſtand to maintain, yer the other ſeemeth anſwera- 


$. 


2” ble unto the Etymologies of many Authors, who often confound ſuch 
LE . . | » 

>: nominal Notations, Not to-enquire beyond our own profeſſion , the 
” Latine Phyſitians which.moſt adheced unto the Arabick way, have often 
=; failedherein; particularly Yaleſcus de Tarranta, a received Phylitian, in -y the old - 
#. whoſe Philonium or Medical practice theſe may- be: obſerved 3. Dia. ©*9% 
- rhea, ſaith he, O#ta pluries. venit in die, Heriſepela, quaſi herens pi- 

i lis, Emorrohis, ab-emach ſanguts &+*- morrohis quod eſt cadere. Li- 


$ 
4 


>; thargia a Litos quod eſt oblivio +; Targus morbus., Scotomia 4 Scots 
= quod eſt widere, & mias muſea. . Opthalmia ab opus Grace quod eſt 
2 ſuccus , & Talmon quod eſt occulus.” Paraliſir, quaſi leſio partiss Fiſtu- 
_ ia a for ſonus & ſtolon quod eft emifſio, quaſi emifſio ſont vel vocirs 
=: Which are derivations as ſtrange indecd as the other , and hardly to be 
: b "=K$ parallel'd : 


RES 
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aralle'd elſewhere; confirming not only the words of one language 
with another, but creating ſuch as were never yet in any. E 
The received diſtinftion and common Notation by Sexes, hath all 


prnmores the conceit; for true it is, that Zerbaliffs from ancient time, '*# 


ave thus diſtinguiſhed them; naming that the Male , whoſe leaves ar 


lighter, and Fruit and Apples rounder; but this 1s properly no gener 27S 
tive diviſion, but rather ſome note of diſtinQion in colour, figure & =} 
operation. For though Empedeeles affirm, there is a mixt, and undividg © 


Di Plants, Sex in Vegetables; and Scalger upon Ariſtotle, doth favourably explain | 


that opinion; yet will it not conſiſt with the common and ordinary ac. Y 
ception, nor yet with Ar:ſtorles definition. For if that be Male which > 


generates in another, that Female which procreates in it ſelf ; if it bews... 


derſtood of Sexes conjoined, all Plants are Female; and if of dis 7 


[1 


_ and congreſſive generation, there is no Male or Female in then}; 
at all, he 
The impo- But.the Atlas or main Axis which ſupported this opinion, was day; *- 
ures touch- experience, and the viſible teftimony of ſenſe. For many there are; 
ing the Root ſeyera] parts of Exrope , who carry about Roots and ſell them unto ip 
of Mandrake» ant people,which handſomely make out the ſhape of Man or Woma,! 7 
| But theſe are not productions of Nature, but contrivances of Art, ai: 
divers have noted, and « Mathiolns plainly deteRed, who learned thi } 

way of Trumpery from ayagabond cheater lying under his cure. for thei! ? 

French diſcaſe. His words are theſe, and may determine the point 

Sed profetto vanum & fabuloſum, &c. Butthis is vain and fabulow 

which ignorant people, and ſimple women believe; for the roots whidj* 

are carried about by impoſtors to deceive unfruitful women, are mak * 

of the. roots of Canes, Briony and other plants : for in theſe yet freſh: 

and virent, they carve out the figures of men and women, firlt ſticking 

therein the-grains of Barley or Mullet, where they intend the hair ſhouli#- 

grow; then bury them in ſand until the grains ſhoot forth their roo 


whichat the. longeſt will happen in twenty days ; they afterward clipany; 
trim thoſe tender ftrings in the faſhion of beards and other hairy regu-:; 


ment, All whichlike other impoſtures once diſcovered is eaſily effected 
and in the root of white Briony may be practiſed every ſpring, TH 

What is therefore delivered in favour thereof, by Authors ancient o 
modern, mult haye it root in tradition, impoſture, far derived ſimilitude, 8+ 


or caſual and rare contingency. So may we admit of the Epithet of 7 &: 


$:nobl 


nM 
B 
G 


BY; 


= 7: thugorar, who calls it e-Luthropomorphas ; and. that of Columella , wid Y 
chropomorphus terms it Semihomo ; more appliable unto the Man-Orchis, whoſe flowe is 
cuju Iconin repreſents a Man.. Thus is Albertrs to be received when he affimah, |: 
Kircheri Mz- that e FHandrakes repreſent man-kind with the diſtinRion of cither Sex | 
” CE—_ Under theſe reſtrictions may thoſe Authors be admitted, which for this 
Ju 5” opinion are introduced by Druſus; .nor ſhall we need to: queſtion WE 


De monfirs, monlt rous root of Brionydeſcribed in Aldrovanans. 
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"The ſecond aſſertion concerneth its production , That it naturally 
groweth under Gallowſes and places of execution, arifing from fat or 
urine that drops from the:body of the dead; a tory ſomewhat agreeable. 
unto the fable of the Serpents teeth ſowed in the earth by (oadww; -or 
rather the birth of Oriow fram the urineof Jupiter, Mercury, and Nep- 
'> ne. Nowthis opinion ſeems grounded on the former, that is, acon- 

2? - ceived ſimilicude it hathwith man ; and therefore from him in ſome way 
2 they would make out its produQion : Which conceit is not only erro- 

' neous in the foundation, but injurious unto Philoſophy in the ſuperſtry- 
' ion. Making putrifaRtive. generations , correſpondent unto ſeminal 
produRions, and conceiving in equivocal effets and univocal-confor« 
mity unto the efficient» Which is ſo far from being verified of animals 
in their corruptive mutations into Plants, that they maintain not this ſt- 
militude in their nearer tranſlation into animals. So when the Ore 
corrupteth into Bees, or the Horſe into Hornets, they come not forth 
in the image of their originals. So the corrupt and excrementous hu» 
mours in man are animated into Lice z and we may obſerve, that Hogs, 
Sheep, Goats, Hawks, Hens and others, have one peculiar and p_ 


different from each other; bur ſeem ſpecifically and in regular ſhapes to ©: 
attend the corruption of their bodies, as do more naked. conceptions, 
the rule of ſeminal productions. - | | 

The third affirmeth the roots of Iandrakes do make a noiſe, or give 
a ſhriek uponeradication 3 which is indeed ridiculous, and falſe below 
confute ; ariſing perhaps from a ſmall and ſtridulous noiſe, which bein 
firmly rooted, ttmaketh upon divulſion of parts. A flender foundation 
for ſuch avaſt conception: for ſuch anoife we ſometime obſeryein other 
Plants, in Parſenips, Liquorith, Eringium, Flags, and others, 

The laſt concerneththe danger mien, That there follows an-hazard 
of life to them that pull it up, that ſome evil fate purſues them, and they 
live not very longafter. Therefore the attempt hereof among the An= 
cients, was not in ordinary way; butas Pliny informeth, when they in- 
1 tended to take up the root of this Plant, they took the wind-thereof, and 
ok With a ſword deſcribing three circles abont it, they diggedit up, looking 

toward the veſf, A conceit not only injurious unto truth, and confu- 
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table by daily experience, but ſomewhat derogatory unto the providence 
x Br of God; thatis, not only to impoſe ſo deftruRive a. quality on any Plant, 
+; but to conceivea Vegetable, whoſe parts are uſeful-unto many , ſhould 
= 1m the only taking up prove mortal unto any, . To think he ſuffereth the 


eradicated, yet this not to be moved. That he permitteth Arſenick and je. 
mineral poiſons to be forced from the bowels of the Earth, yet not this 
from. 


kind of vermine ; not reſembling themlelyes according to ſeminal con- regular and of 
ditions, yet carrying a ſettled and confined habitude unto their corruptive a determinate 
originals. And thercfore come not forth in generations erratical , or form or ſpe: 


, 
J-! poiſon of Nzbia to bc o1thered, Napellus, Aconite, and Thora, to be mum Nu 
F 
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Enquires into Pulgsr Book IN 


That Cinas. 
mon, Ging 
Clove, ec. 
ate not of the 


lame cree, 


from the ſurface thereof; This were to introduce a ſecond forbidlen =: 


fruit, and inhance the firſt maledi&tion , making it not only mortal for © 
eAfaamto taſte the one, but capital unto his poſterity to eradicare-or dig 
up the other, Us 373.9 *07 3 -:07 ? 
- :Now:what begot, at leaſt promoted:ſo 

the magical opinion hereof; this being conceived the Plant ſo much in 
uſe with Circe, and therefore named (ircea, as Diofcorides and Thee. 
Phraftizs have delivered , which being the eminent Sorcerers of elder 


"% ; - 
LF . % | bad 


ſtory, and. by the magick of ſimples believed to have wrought many won * +, 
ders: ſome men were apt to inyent,, others to -believe any tradition os = 


magical promiſe thereof, 

eAnalogi relations concerning other plants, and ſuch as are of nex © _ 
affinity unto this, have made its currant ſmooth, and paſs more eaſt - 
among us. For the ſame cftect 1s alſo delivered by Joſephus, concerning i» * 
the root Baaras; by e/Elan of Cynoſpaſius ; and we read in Homer the, 
yery ſame opinion concerning Moly, | EE 


Maxv -IN. ut xgrniver rol, pehomer 5 opues ys 
'Arza 2 Inman, Otes 3 TE 772 17 dunes), ET 


The Gods it Moly call, whoſe Root to dig away ; he 
Is dangerous unto Man; but Gods, they all things may. 


»4 


WS 


. Now parallels or like relations alternately relieve each other, wha: 
neither will paſs aſunder, yet are they plauſible together 5 their mv- hs 
tual concurrences ſupporting their ſolitary inſtabilities. b- 
Signaturiſts have ſomewhat adyanced it ; who ſeldom omitting what} - 
Ancients delivered ; drawing into inference received diſtinRion of ſer,” 
not willing to examine its humane reſemblance; and placing it in the} * 
form of ſtrange and magical ſimples, have made men 1uſpe there wa * © 
more therein , then ordinary pradice allowed; and ſo became apt to 9 
embrace whateyer they heard or read conformable unto ſuch con- 7 
ceptions, | $7 
Laſtly, The conceit promoteth it ſelf : for concerning an effect whoſe #7 

trial muſt coſt ſo dear, it fortifies it ſelf in that invention ; and few there? 
are whoſe experiment itneed to fear . For (whatis moſt contemptible) }; 
although not only the reaſon of any head, but experience of every hand ® 
may well convict it, yct will it not by divers be rcjeed;. for prepoſſel- v.- 
Jed heads will eyer doubt it, and timorous belicts will never dare to tric 2," 
it, Sotheſe Traditions how low and ridiculous foever, will find ſuſpi- Foot 
tion in ſome, doubt in others, and ſerye as tcſts or trials of Melancholy F* 

"7, and ſuperſtitious rempers for ever. -- 
2, That Cinamon, Ginger, Cloye, Mace, and Nutmeg; are but the 
ſeyeral parts and truits of the fame tree, is the common belicf of on D 
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Book II. and Common Exxoxs. 


which daily uſe them. . Whereof to ſpeak diſtinly, Ginger is the root 

of neither Tree nor Shrub, but of an herbaſeous Plant, reſembling the: 

Water Flower-De-luce, as Garctas firlt deſcribed ; orrather the cotamon 

Recd, as obelins ſince affirmed. Very common in many parts of dia, 
rowingeither :rom Root or Seed, which in December and Fanugry they 

take up, andgently dried, roll itup in earth, whereby occluding the pores, 
they conſerve the natural humidity, and ſo prevent corruption. 

Cinamon is the inward bark of a Cinamon Tree, whercof the beſt is 
brought from Zeilar; this freed from the outward bark, and expoſed unto 
the Sun, contracts into thoſe folds wherein we commonly receive it, - It 
it have not a ſufficient inſolation it looketh pale, and attains not its lau-. 
dable colour; if it be ſunned too long, it ſuffereth a torrefaRion, and 
deſcendeth ſomewhat below it. | 

Cloye ſeems to be cither the rudiment of a fruit, or the fruit it ſelf 
growing upon the Clove tree, to be found but in few Countries. The. 
moſt commendable is that of the Iſles of Aolxcca ; itis firſt white, after- 


b ward green, which beaten down, and dried inthe Sun, becometh black, 


and in the complexion we receive it. ee ER read 

Nutmeg is the fruit of a Tree differing from all theſe, .and as Garcias, 
deſcribeth it, ſomewhat like a Peach; growing in divers places, but fru- 
Qifying in the Iſle of Barda, The fruit hereof confiſteth of four parts; 
the firſt or outward part is a thick and carnous covering like that, of a 
Wal-nut. The ſecond a dry and floſculous coat, commonly called Mace., 
The third a harder tegument or (hell, which lieth uader the Mace. The. 
fourth a Kernel included jn the (hell, which is the ſame we call Nutmeg.. 
All whichbothin their parts and order of diſpoſure, are eaſily diſcerned 
in thoſe fruits, which are brought in preſerves unto us. 

Now if becauſe Mace and Nutmegs procced from one Tree, the reſt 
mult bear them company ; or becauſe they are all from the Eaſt. [ndtes, 
they are all from-one Plant: the Inference is precipitous, nor will there 
ſuch aPlant be found in the Herbal of Nature. - 
 3- That Viſcous Arborcous or Miſſeltve is bred upon Trecs, from 
ſceds which Birds, eſpecially Thruſhes and Ring-doves let fall thereon, 
was the Creed of the Ancients, and is ſtill believed among us, is the ac- 
count of its produCtion, ſet down by Pliny, delivercd by Virgil, and ſub- 
ſcribed by many more. If ſo, ſome reaſon muſt be aſſigned, why it grow- 
eth onely upon certain Trecs, .and not upon. many whereon .thelc Birds 
dn light, For as Exotick obſeryers deliver, it groweth npon Almonds 
trees, Chelnut, Apples, Oaks, and Pine-trees. As we obſerve in England 
very commonly upon Apple, Crabs, and White-thorn ; ſomctimes upon 
Sallow, Hazel, and Oak: rarely upon Aſh, Limetree, and Maple ; never, 
that I could obſcrve, upon Holly , Elm,, and many more. Why it 
groweth not.in all Countries and places where theſe Birdsare found ;. 
tor ſo Braſavolxs affirmeth, it is nat to be found ta-the Territory . of 

| - wt Ferrara, 
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What the Miſe 
ſcltoe in ſome 


Trees is- 


"Weocip F» 


Paganith ly» 
peritition 
2bout the 
Miſleltoc of 


the War 


Ferrara, and was fainto ſupply humſclt trom other parts of /taty. 


if it ariſeth from a ſeed, if ſown it will not pow again, as Pliny affirmet, | '2 


andas by ſerting the Berries thereof, we have it vain attempred its prg. 
dn&ion ; why if it cometh from ſeed that fallerh upon the tree, it grow. 
eth often downwards, and puts forthunder the bough, where feed a 
neither fall nor yet remain, Hereof befide foe others, the Lord 
rulam bath taken notice. And they ſurcly ſpeak probably who make 1 
an arboreous excreſcence, or rather ſuper ha, bred of a viſcous an 
ſuperfluous fap- which the tree it ſelf cannot aſſimilate. And therefore 
ſprouteth not torth in boughs and ſurcles of rhe fame ſhape, and ſimilar 
unto the Tree that bearcth it ; but ina different form, and ſecondary un. 
to its ſpecifical intention, wherein once failing, another form ſucceed. 


eth : andin the firſt place that of Miſſeltoe, in Plants and Trees diſpoſed. 4 


to it; prodution. And therefore alſo where ever it groweth, it is « 
conſtant ſhape, and maintains a regular figure ; like other ſupercreſcen. 
ces, and fuch as living upon the ftgck' of others , are rermed, parafttica 
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Plans, as Folypody, Mols; the ſmaller Capillatics, and many mare: $_. 


that ſeveral regions produce ſeveral Mifſeltoes ; [ndza one, e America anc 
ther, according to the law and rule of their degenerations. 


Now what begot this conceit , might be the enlargement of ſome: 
part of truth contained in itsftory, For certain it is,. that fome Birdsdo 


feed upon the berries of this Vegetable, and we meet in «Lriſtorle with 


one kind of Truſh called the Miflel, Truſh, or feeder upon Miſſeltot. ; y 


But thar which hath moſt promoted it, is a received proverb, Twrabw jib 
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walum caat ; appliable unto ſuch men as are authors of their own mif- 7 | 
fortune, For according unto ancicnt tradition and Plines relation, the... 


Bird not able to digeſt the fruit whercon ſhe feedeth ; from her incon- 
verted muring arifeth this Plant, of the Berries whereof Birdlime is made, 
wherew ith the is after entangled, Burt althongh Proverbs be popula 
principles, yet 1s nnt all rrue that is proverbial; and in many thereof, 
there being onething delivercd, and another intended ; though the yer- 


bal expreſſion be falie, the Proyerb is true enough in the yerity of its.in 


tention. 

As for the Magical vertues in this Plant, and conceived efficacy unto 
vencficial intentions, it feemeth a Pagan relique derived from the ancient 
Drnides; the great admirers of the Oak, eſpecially the Miſfeltoe that gres 
thereon ; which according unto the particular of Pliny, they gathered 
with great folemnity. For after ſacrifice the Pricft in a white garment 
aſcended the tree, cut down the Mifſeltoe with a golden hook, and re- 
ceived itin a'white coat ; the yertue whereof was: to reſiſt all poiſons, 
and make fruitful-any that uſedit. Vertues not cxpeRed from Claſſic 
praQice; and'did they fully anſwer their promiſe which are ſo commer 
ded, in Epileptical intentions, we would abate theſe qualities, Countt) 
practice hath added another, to proyoke the after- birth , and inthat - 
; [ 
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Bod ok1l. and Common Errors. 


the decoion isgiven unto Cows. That the Berries are poiſon as ſome 
conceive, weare ſo far from averring, that we have ſafely given them in. 
wardly; and can confirm the experiment of Braſavolus , that they have 
ſome purgative quality. : ; , 
4. The Roſe of Jericho, that flouriſhes every year juſt about Chriſt. 
mas Eve, is famous in Chriſtian reports; which: notwithſtanding we 


* haveſome reaſon to doubt, and are plainly informed by Bellonixe, it is 
” buta Monaſtical impoſture, as he hath delivered in his obleryations , 
* concerning the Plants in Jericho. That which promoted the conceit, 


or perhaps begort its continuance , was' a propriety -in this Plant, For 
though it be dry, yet'will it upon imbibition of moiſture dilate its leaves, 
and explicate its flowers contracted, 'and'ſeemingly dried up. And this 
is to be effeRed not anly in the Plant yer growing, bur in lome manner 
alſo in that which is brought cxuccous and dry unto us. Which quality 
being obſerved, the ſubvilty of contrivers did commonly play this ſhew, 
npon the Eve of our Sayiours Nativity , when by'drying the-Plant agam, 
it cloſed the nextday, and ſo pretended a double myſtery: referring un- 
to the opening andclofing of the womb of Aary. | | 

There wanted not a Sachous confirmation from a text in Eccleſpaſts- 
cus, Ouaſp palma exaltata ſumin Cades, & quaſi plantatio Roſe in Jericho: 
I was exalted like a Paſm-trec in Engadds, and as a Roſe in Jericho, The 
ſound whereofin common ears, bepat an extraordinary -opinion of the 
Roſe of that denominnion. But herein there ſeemeth a miſtake : for 
by the Roſe in the Text, is implied thetrue and pfoper Role, as firft the 
Greck, and ours accordingly rendreth it. But that which pafleth under 
this name, and by us is commonly called the Roſe of Jericho, is properly 
no Roſe, but a ſmall thorny ſhrub or kind of Heath, bearing little white 
flowers, far differing from the, Roſe; whereof Belonins very inguili- 
tive Herbaliſt,*could not findany' in his trayelsthorow / Jericho. A Plant 
fo unlike Roſe, it hath been miſtaken by ſome good Sinzplſt for Ano- 
muns ; which truly undcritood is ſounlike aRofe, that as Dioſcorrdes de- 
livers, the flowers thereof are like the white Violet, and its leaves reſem- 
ble Briony, | | | 

Snitable une» this relation. almoſt in all points is that of the Thorn at 
Glaſſenbury, and perhaps the daughterhereof; herein our endeavours as 
yet have not attained ſatisfa@ion, and cannot therefore enlarge. Thus 
much in general we may obferve, that {trange effe&ts, are naturally raken 
for miracles by weaker heads, and artificially tmproved to that appre- 


Cap. 24, 


@v max TY pods, 


henfion by wiſer. Certainly many precocious Trees, and ſuch as ſpring g,., a Thorn 
in the Winter, may be found in moſt parts of Exrope, and divers alfo in there is in 


England. For moſt Trees do begin to ſprout in the Fall of the leaf or 
Antumn, and if not kept back by cold and outward cauſes , would leaf 
abqur the Solſtice. 'Now'if it happen that any be ſo ſtrongly conſtiru- 


: ted, as to make this good againſt the power of Winter, they may pro- 


P 2 duce 


Parham Park 
in Suffc/h, and 
elſewbcic, 


,” 


How Beerand ped in Styx, or clad in the armour of Cenexs, Now that Beer, Wine, ih 
Wine come to and other Liquors, are ſpoiled with lightning and thunder, we conceive 
be ſpoiled by 
Li:zbtning, 


duce their leaves or bloſſoms in-that ſeaſon... And perform .that in ſome 


ſingles, which is obſervable in whole kinds; as in /vy,. which bloſſang 2 
and bears at lcaſt rwice a year,, and once in the. Winter as alſo in.Fur,, 


which flowcreth in that ſeaſon. 


' 5. That''ferram Equinum, or Sferra Cavallo: hathia vertue attradtin 


of Iron, apower-to break locks, and draw off.the ſhoes of a Hork: 
that paſſeth over it ; whether you take it for-one kind of Secrrridaca, ot 
willalſo take in Lanarias we know it to be falſe: and cannot but won, 
der at /Mathiolus, who upon:a parallel in Pliny was ſtaggered into (y, 
ſpenſion. - Who notwithitanding.in the imputed vertue to open thingy, 
cloſe:and ſhut up z/ could. laugh himſelf at that promiſe from the heth 


Enquiries into Yulgar Book 11, 


e/£thiopss gr eAthioptanmullen ; and condemn the judgment of Scipie, 


who having ſuch a picklock, would ſpend fo many years in battering the | ; 
Gates of.(arthage.. Which ſtrange and Magical conceit, ſeems to have / 


no deeper root in reaſon, then the figure of its ſecd for therein indcedir 


ſomewhat reſembles a Horſe-ſhoe 3 which notwithſtanding Bapriſ' 


Porta hath thought too low a fignification, and raiſed the ſame unto a Lu: 
nary repreſentation. 


6. That Bayes will prote& fromthe miſchief of Lightning and Thur. | 
der, is a quality aſcribed thereto, common with the Fig-tree, Eagle, and © 
Skin of a Seal. . Againſt fo famousa quality, Yicomercatizs produceth x | 
periment of a Bay-rree blaſted in /zaly. And therefore although Tibe | 


ri for this intent, did wear a Lawrel upon his Temples ; yet did Am | | 
guſitus take amore probable courſe, who fled under arches and. holloy * 7: 
vaults for protection. And though Porta conceive, becauſe in a fſtrepes |, 
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rous eruption, it riſeth againſt fire, it doth therefore reſiſt lightning, ye wh 


is that no emboldning lllation, And if we conſider the threefold effe& *; 


of Tepiters.Triſulk, xo burn, diſcuſs, and tercbrate ; and if that be true ® 


which is commonly delivered, that.it will. melt the blade, yet paſs the 
{cabbard; kill the child, yet ſpare. the mother ; dry up the wine, yet 
lcayethe hogſhcad cntire : though it favour the amulet, it may nor ſpare 
us; it will be unſure to rely on any preſeryative, *tis no ſecurity to be dips 


it procceds not onely from noiſe and concuſſion of the air,. but alſv no« 
xious ſpirits, which. mingle therewith, , and draw them to corruption; 
whereby they. become not only dead themfſelyes, but. fometime deadly 
unto others, as that which Sexeca mentioneth; whereof  wholoeyer 
drank, either loſt his life, or elſe his wits upon it. 

7 It hath much deceived the hope. of :gg90d fellows., what is com 
monly expected of bitter. Almonds, and though in Plutarch confirmed 
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from the praQice of Claudius his Phyfitian, that Antidote againſt ebricty Gs 
hath commonly failed, - Surely men much verſed inthe praQtice do err in #7 
the theoryo fincbriation ;. conceiving in that diſturbance the brain doth 7 # 


only, 
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only ſufter from exhalations and yaporous aſcenſions from the ſtamacks 
2 whichfatand oyly ſubſtances may ſuppreſs. Whereas the prevaleat 1n- 


"5 
3.9 


2» toxication is from the ſpirits of drinkdiſperſed into the veins andarteries; 
2 from whence by common conveyances: they creep into the: brain, inſt- 
nuate into its ventricles, and beget thoſe vertigoes, accompanying. that . 
- peryerſion.- And therefore the ſame effe& may be produced by a Gli- 

' {ter , the Head may be intoxicated by a medicine ar the Heel, . So the : 
7 poiſonous bites of Serpents, although on parts at diſtance fromthe head, . 


yet having entered the veins, .diſturh the animal faculties , and- produce 


..- theeffets of drink, or poiſon ſwallowed. And fo as the Head may be 
- diſturbed by.theskin, it may the ſame way berelieved ; as is obſervable: 


How GOriniks. 


i#ntoxicate Oh 


CVercome - 
meng 


7 


in balncations, waſhings, and fomentations, cither of the whole body,.or - 


of that part alone, 


CH A-P. VIE 


Of ſome Infeits, and the properties of ſeveral Plants. . 


P57 ears have eſcaped 'the noiſe of the Dead- watch, that is, the. : 


little clickling ſound heard ofren in many rooms, ſomewhat re-, 
ſembling that of a Watch s and this is conceived to be of aneyil omen or. 
prediction of ſome perſons death; whereinnotwithſtanding there is no-, 
thing of rational preſage or juſt-cauſe of terrourunto melancholy and me-. 


ticulous heads. For this noiſe ts made by alittle ſheath-winged pray InſeR. 


found often in Wainſcot, Benches, and Wood- work, in the Summer. We 
have taken many thereof, and kept them in thin boxes, wherein I have. 


heard and ſeen them work and knack with a little proboſers or trunk againit 
the {ide of the, box, like Apicas Martine, or Woodpecker againſt a tree.. 


it worketh beſt in warm weather, and for the molt part, giveth not over 


under nine or eleyen {troaks ata time. He that could extinguith the ter-. 


rifying apprehenſions hereof, might preyent the paſſions of the heart ,. 
and many cold ſweats in Grandmothers and Nurſes, who.in the ficknels, - 


of children, are fo ſtartled with theſe noiſes. 


2. The preſage of the year ſucceeding, which is commonly made from. - 
InſeQs or little Animals in Oak -apples, according to the kinds thereof, . 
either Maggot, Fly, or Spider ; that is, of Famine, War, orPeſtilence ; 


whether we mean that woody excreſcence , which ſhooteth from the. 


branch about e May, or that round and Apple-like accretion whichgrow- - 
eth under the leaf about the latter end of Summer, is I doubt too diltin&, -. 


nor verifiable fromeyent.. 
For Flies and Maggots are found-evyery year, very ſeldom Spiders : 


And Helmont affirmeth he could never find the Spider and the' Fly upon - 
| the -: 


11O 
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Flies, Mag- 


may they na- 
turally ſignt- 
ke, 


gots, oc: what 


. this doubt, whereby alſo long ago the noble Federicis Caſims beheld the 


-the ſamETrees, that is the ſigns of War and Peſtilence, which often go 


together : Beſide, That the Flies found were at firſt Maggots, experience 
hath informed us; for keeping theſe excreſcencies, we have obſerved 
their conyerſions, beholding in Magnifying Glaſſes the daily progreſſion 
thereof. As may be alſo obſerved in other Vegetable excretions, whoſe 
Maggots do-terminate in Flics of conſtant ſhapes; as in the Nurtgalls of 
the Out-landiſh Oak, and the Moſfſie tuft of the wild Briar ; which ha. 
ving gathered in A ovember we have found the little Maggots which 
lodgedin wooden Cells all #/inrer, to turn into Flies in Jane. 

We confeſs the opinion may hold ſome verity inthe Analogy, or Em- 
blematical phanſie. For Peſtilence is properly fignified by the Spider, 
whereot ſome kinds are of a very venemous Nature. Famine by Mag- 
gors, which deſtroy the fruits of the Earth. And War not improperly 
by theFly; if we reſt in the phaniie of Homer, who compares the va- 
liant Grecian unto aFly. 

Some verity it may alfo haye in it ſelf, as truly declaring the corruptive 
conſtitution in the preſent ſap and nutrimental juice of the Tree; and 
may conſequently diſcover the diſpolition of that year, according to 
the plenty or kinds of theſe produtions. For if the putrifying juices of 


_ Abundance of bodies bring forthplenty of Flies and Maggots, they give forth teſtimony 


of common corruption, and declare that the Elements arc full of the ſeeds 
of putrifaQion, as the-great number of Caterpilſars, Gnats, and ordinary 
Infets do alſo declare, If they run into Spiders, they give ſigns of 
higher putrifaRtion, as plenty of Vipers and Scorpions are confeſſed to 


do ; the putrifying Materials producing Animals of higher miſchiefs, ac- 


cording to the advance and higher ſtrain of correption. | 
3- Whether all Plants have ſeed, were more eaſily determinable, if we 


could conclude concerning Harts-tongue, . Fern, the Caterpillaries, Lu- ; 


naria, and ſoine others. But whether thoſe little daſty particles, upon 
the lower fide of the leaves, be ſeeds and ſeminal parts ; or rather, . as it is 
commonly conceived, excremental ſeparations ; we havenot as yet been 
able to determine by any ination or univocal prodution from 
them when they have been ſfowed on purpoſe: but having ſet the roots 
of Harts-tongue ina garden, ayear or two after there came' up three or 
four of the ſame Plants, about two yards diftance from the firſt, Thus 
much we obſerve, that they ſeem ro'renew yearly, and come not fully 
out till rhe Plant be in his rigour : and by the help of Magnifying Glaſ- 
ſes we find theſe duſty Atoms to be round at firſt, and fully repreſenting 
ſreds, out of which at laſt proceed little Mires almoſt inviſible; ſo that 
ſach as are old ſtand open, as being emptied of ſome bodies formerly 
mcluded; which though difcernable in Harts-tongue, is more noto: 
riouſly diſcoverable in ſome differencies.of Brake or Fern. - ECT 

Burt exquiſfte Microſcopes and Magnifying Glaſſes haye at laſt cleared 


_ cuſts 


o 


} 
| 
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duſts of Polypody as bigg as Pcpper corns ; and as Johannes Faber teiti- 
fieth, made draughts on Paper of ſuch kind of ſeeds, as bigg as his Glaſſes 
repreſented. them : and ſer down ſuch Plants under the Claſhs of. Herbe 
Terpifete, as maybe obſerved in his notable Botanical Tables, 


4 Whether the ſap of Trees runs down to the roots in Winter, . 


whereby they become naked and grow not; or whether they .do not 
ceaſe to draw. any more, and reſerve ſo much as ſufficeth for conferva- 
tion, is not a point indubitable. For we obſerve, that moſt Trees, as 
thouph they would be perpetually green, do bud at the Fall of the leaf, 
althoughthey ſprout not much forward untill the Spring , . and warmer 
weather approacheth ; and many Trees maintain their leaves all Winter, 


although they ſeem to receive very {mall adyantage in their growth.. 


But that the ſap doth powerfully riſe in the Spring, to repair that mot- 
tyre whereby they barely ſubſiſted in the Winter, and alſo to put the 
Plane in a capacity of fructification : he that hath beheld how many gal 


tons of water may in a ſmall time be drawn from a Birch-tree in the 


Spring, hath ſlender reaſon to doubt. 
5- That (awphire Eunuchates,. or begets in Men an _impotency unto 


Venery, obſervation will hardly confirm ; and we have found it to fail 


in Cocks and Hens, though given for many days ; which was a more fa- 


yourable trial then that of Scaliger, when he gave it untoa Bitch that was. 


proud. For the inſtant turgeſcence is not to. be taken off, but by Mee 


dicines of higher Natures ; and with any. certainty but one. way that we. 


know, which notwith{tanding, by. ſupprefling that natural evacuation , 
may encline unto Madneſs, if taken inthe Summer. | 
6. Inthe Hiſtory of Prodigieswe meet with many ſhowrsof Wheat ; 


how true or probable, we have not room: to debate, Only thus much. 


we ſhall not omit to inform, That what was this year found in many. 
places, and almoſt preached for Wheat rained from the clouds, was but 
the feed of Ivy+« berries, which ſomewhat repreſent it ; and though it 
were found in Steeples and high places, might be conveyed thither,, or 
muted out by Birds : for many feed thereon, and in the crops of ſome-: 
re have found no lefs then three ounces. | 

7. That every Plant might receive a Name according unto the diſeaſe 
it cureth, was the wiſh of Paracel, A way more likely. to multiply. 
Empericks then Herbaliſts ; yet what is praiſed by many is adyanta- 
giousunto neither ; that is, relinquiſhing their proper appellations to 
re- baptize them by the name of Saints, Apoſttes, Patriarchs, and Mar- 
tyrs, to call this the herb of John, that of Peter, this of Zames, or Foſeph, . 
that of « Mary or Barbara, For hereby apprehenſions are made addi- 
tional-unto their proper Natures ; whereon ſuperſtitious practiſes en- 
fue; and ſtories are- framed accordingly to make good their founda- 
tions, | 

$. We cannot omir to declare the groſs miſtake. of many in the No- 


minal. 


» I. 
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- minal apprehenſion of Plants ; to inſtance but in: few. An herb there 
- is commonly called Betonica Panli, or Pauls Betony ; hereof the Peo- 
»ple have ſome conceit in reference to St. Pas/; whereas indeed that 
name is derived from Paulus e/£gineta , an ancient Phyſitian- of e-£gs- 
14, and is no more then Speed-well, or Fluelley, The like expe- 


- tations are raiſed from Herba Trinitatis; which notwithſtanding. 


obtaineth-that- name from the figure of its leaves, and is one kind of 
-Liverwort, or' Hepatica, In eMilinm Solu , the Epithcte of the Sun 
-hath enlarged its opinion ; which hath indecd no reference thereun- 
tO , it being no more then Lzthoſpermon,-or Crummel, or rather 
eMilium Soler 5 which as Serapion from eAben Faliel hath taught us, 
-becauſe it grew plentifully in the Mountains of Soler , received that 
appellation. In Jews-ears ſomething is conceived extraordinary from 
the Name, which is in propriety but Fungss ſambacinus ,- of an ex- 
cr2{cence about the Roots of -Elder, and concerneth not the Nation 


"why the lews of the Jews , but Judas 1ſcarior, upon a conceit , he hanged on this 
- Ears uſed for Tree; and is become a famous Medicine in- Quinſtes , ſore Throats , 


: foic Throats, 


and ſtrangulations ever fince. And ſo are they deceived in the name 
of Horſc-Raddith , Horſe-Mint , Bull-ruth , and many more : con- 
ceiving therein ſome prenominal conſideration , whereas indeed that 


expreſſion is but a-Greciſm ,' by the prefix of Hippos and Bows , that | 


is, Horſe and. Bull, intending no more tazen Great. According where- 
£o- the great Dock is called Hippollapathum; and he that :calls the 
Hotle of Alexander, Creat-head, expreſſeth the ſame which the Greeks 
do in Bucephalus, | 

-9. Laſtly, Many things are delivered and believed of other 
Plants, wherein at leaſt we cannot but ſuſpend. - That there is a 
property in Baſil to propagate Scorpions, and that by the ſmell 
thereot they are bred in the brains of men, is much adyanced by 
Holleriis , who found this Inſe& in the brains of a man that de- 
lighted much in this ſmell, Wherein beſide that we find no way to 
conjoin the eftc& unto the cauſe aſſigned; herein the Moderns ſpeak 
but timorouſly , and ſome of the Ancients quite contrarily. For, ac- 
cording unto Oribaſixs , :Phyſitian unto Jalian, The Africans, Men 
belt expcrienced in poiſons, 2ffirm, whoſocyer hach eaten Baſil, al- 
though he be ſtung with a Scorpion, ſhall feel no pain thereby : 
which is. a very different cffc& , and rather antidotally deſtroying , 
then ſeminally promoting its produRion. | 

That the-lcaves of (atapacia or Spurge, being plucked upward 
or downward, reſpectively perform their operations by Purge or 
Vomit, as ſome have written, and old wives ſtill do preach , is a 
{tcange conceit, aſcribing unto» Plants poſitional operations, and af- 
tcr the manner of the Loadſtone ; upon the Pole whereof if a 
Kuifec. be drayn, from the handle unto the point , it will take up a 
Needles 
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Needle; but it drawn again from the point to the handle, ir will at- 
trait no-more. | | 11000 d 

That Cucumbers are no: commendable. fruits, that being very 
wateriſh , they fill the veins with crude and windysſerofities ; that 
containing little Salt or ſpirit, they. may alſo debilitate the vital aci- 
dity, and fermental faculty of the Stomach, - we readily concede. But 
that they ſhbuld be' ſo cold, as be almoſt. poiſon by that quality , it 
will be hard to allow, without the contradition of Galen : who ac-: In his Anau- 
counteth them cold but in the ſecond degree , and in that Claſfis have mia Sembaci. 
moſt Phyſitians placed them. 

That Elder Berries are poiſon, as we aretaught by tradition, ex- 
perience will unteach us. And bclide the promiſes of Blochwitizs, 
the healthful effe&s thereof daily obſerved will convid us. 
That an Ivy Cup will ſeparate Wine from Water , if filled with 

both, the Wine ſoaking through, but the Water ſtill remaining , 
as after Ply many have averred, we know not how to affirm ; who 
making trial thereof, found both the liquors to ſoak indiſtin&ly 
through the bowl. 

That Sheep do often get the Rot, by feeding ia boggy grounds 
where Ros-ſolis grometh , ſeems beyond diſpute. That this herb is 
the cauſe thercof » Shepherds affirm and deny ; whether it hath a cor. 
dial yertne by ſudden refe&ion, ſenſible experiment doth hardly con- 
firm, but that it may have a Balſamical and reſumptive Vertue , 
whereby it becomes a good Medicine in Catarrhes and Conſump. 
tive diſpoſitions, PraRice and Reafon conclude. That the lentous 
drops upon it are not extraneous, and rather an exudation from it ſelf, 
then a rorid concretion from without: beſide other grounds, we 
have reaſon to conceive ; for having kept the Roots moiſt and earthed 
in cloſe chambers, they haye ; though in lefler plenty, ſent out theſe 
drops as before. | 

That Flos Africanss is poiſen , and deſtroyeth Dogs , in two cx- 
periments we have not found. 

That Yew and the Berries thereof are harmleſs, we know. 

That a Snake will not endure the ſhade of an Aſh, we can deny, —"_ 
Nor is it inconſiderable what is affirmed by Belonixs; for if his AL- \,;,."* ow 
ſertion be. true ,. our apprehenſion is oftentimes -wide in ordinary-fun- 
ples, and in common uſe we miſtake one for another, We know 
not the true Thyme ; the Sayourie in our Gardens, is not that com- 
mended of old; and that kind of Hyſop the Ancients uſed , is un- 
known unto us, who make great uſe of another. 

We omit to recite the many Vertues, and endleſs facultics aſcri- 
bed unto Plants, which ſometime occur in grave and ſerious Au- 
thors; and we ſhall make a bad tranſation for truth to concede a ve- 
rity in half, To reckon up all, it were imployment for Archimedes, 
Qs. who 
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who undertook to write the number of the Sands. Swarms of others 
there are, ſome whereof our future endeayours may diſcover ; com. 
mon reaſon I hope will fave us a labour in many: Whoſe abſurdi. 
tics ſtand. naked+unto. every eye; Errours not able to- deceive the 
Embleme of Juſtice, and need no eLrgm- to deſcry them. Herein 
there ſurely wants expurgatory animadyerſions, whereby we might 
Krike out great numbers of. hidden qualities; and baying once a ſe. | 
rious and conceded lift, we mjght with more. encouragement and fafes, 7 
ty , attempt their Reaſans, 
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CHAP. L 
Of the Elephant. + 


He firſt ſhall be of the Elephant, whereof there generally paſ- 

ſeth an opinion it hath no joints ; and this abſurdity is ſe- 

conded with another, that being unable to lie down, it fleep- 

eth againſt 1 Tree; which the Hunters obſerving, do ſaw it 

almoſt aſunder ; whereon the Beaſt relying, by the fall of the Tree, falls 

alſo down it ſelf, and is able toriſe no more. Which conceit is not the 

daughter of later times, but an old and gray-beaded error , even in the 

days of e-Lri/totle, as he delivereth in his Book, De znceſſus Animalinns, 

and ſtands ſucceſſively related by ſeveral' other Authors : by Drodorius 

Siculus , Strabo, Ambroſe, Caſſiogore, Solinus, and many more, Now 

herein methinks men much forget themſelves, not well confidering the 

abſurdity of ſuch aſſertions. 

For firſt , they affirm it hath no joints, and yet concede it walks and 

moves about ; whereby they conceive there may be a progreſſion or 
adyancement made in Motion without inflexion of partss Now all, 
progreſſion or Animals locomotion being {as Ariftotle teacheth) per- g,, FORE 
Lormed irats  prl/s ; that is, by drawing on, or impelling acc in animals, 
2 ome 
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ſome part which was before in ſtation, or at quiet ; wherethere areng 
join sor fl-xures, neither can there be theſe actions. And this 1s true, 
mot onely in Quadrupedes, Volarils, and Fiſhes, which have diſtinR and 
prominent Organs of Motion, Legs, Wings, and Fins; but in ſuch alfy 
as perform their progreſſion by the Trunk, as Serpents, Worms, and 
Leeches. Whereof though ſome want bones, and all extended articu- 
lations, yet have they arthritical Analogies, and by the motion of fibrous 
and muſculous parts, are able to make progreſſion. Which to conceive 
in bodies inflexible, and without all protruſion of parts, were to expect 
a Racc from Herc#les his pillars; or hope to behold the cftc&s of Orpheis 
his Harp, when trees found joints, anddanced after his Mulick. 

Again, While men cenceive they never lic down, and enjoy not the 
poſition of reſt, ordained unto all pedeſtrious Animals, hereby they ima- 
gine (what Reaſon cannot conceive) that an Animal of the vaſteſt di- 
menſion and longeſt duration, ſhould live in acontinual motion , with- 
out that aſternity and viciſſitude of reſt whereby all others continue; 
and yet muſt thus much comme to paſs, if we opinion they lye not down 
and enjoy no decumbence at. all. For ſtation is properly no reſt, but 
one kind of motion, relating unto that which Phyfitians ( from Geler ) 
do name extenſive or tonical; that is, an extenſion of the muſcles and 
organs of motion maintaining the body at length or in its proper figure. 

Wherein although 1t ſeem to be unmoved, it is not without all Mo- 
tion; for in this poſittÞn the muſcles are ſenſibly extended, and labour 
to ſupport the body ; which permitted antoits proper gravity , would 
{uddenly ſubſtde and fall untothe earth ; as it happeneth in fleep, diſeaſes, 
and death. From whych occule action and inviſible motion of the 
muſcles in ſtation (as Galen declareth ) proceed more offenſive laſſi- 
rudes then from ambulation. And therefore the Tyranny of ſome haye 
rormented men with long and enforced ſtation, and though 7xion and 
Siſiphus which always moved, do ſeem to have the hardeſt meaſure; 
yet was not T:tize favoured, that lay extended upon Caucaſus ; and 
Tantalus ſuffered ſomewhat more then thirſt, that ſtood perpetually in 
Hell. Thus eMercyrials in his Gymnaſticks juſtly makes ſtanding. 
one kind of exerciſe; and Galen when we lie down, commends unto us 
niddle figures, that is, not to lyedireQly, orat length, but ſomewhat infle- 
Qed, that themuſcles may bear reſt ; for ſuchas hetermeth Zypobolemaioi 
ar figures, of exceſs, cither ſhrinking up or ſtretching out, arc weariſome 
poſitions, and ſuch as preturb the quict of thoſe parts. Now various parts 


do varioufly diſcoyer theſe indolent and quict poſitions,. ſome in right. 


knes, aSthe wriſts : ſome at right angles, as the cubit ; others at oblique 
angles, astbe fingers andthe knees : all reſting ſatisfied in-poſtures ofmo-- 

gcration, and none enduring the extremity of flexure or extenſion. 
Moreover men herein do ſtrangely forget the obvious relations of hi- 
Qory, affirming they have no joiats, whereas they dayly read of ſeveral 
FE | actions, 
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Rions which are not performable without them, They forget what is 
delivered by Xiphilinis, and allo by Sretonzms in the lives of Nero and 
Galba, that Elephants have been inſtructed to walk on ropes, in publics 
ſhews before the people, Which is not eaſily performed by man, and 
requireth not only a broad foot, buta pliable flexure of joints, and com- 
wandible diſpoſure of all parts of progreſſion. They paſs by that me- 
morable place in Carrie, concerning the Elephant of King Ports, Indus 
qui Elephantem regebat, deſcendere eum rat us, more ſolito procumbere juſſit 
in genua, ceteri quoque (ita enim inſtituti erant) demiſere corpora in ter- 
ram. They remember not the expreſſion of Oſor:#5, when he ſpeaks of 
the Elephant preſented to Leo the tenth, Pontificem ter genibus flexts, 0 
demiſſo corports habitu venerabundrs ſalutavit. But above all, they call 
not to mind that memorable ſhew of Germanicas, wherein twelve Elec 
phants danced unto the found of Mulick, and after laid them down in 
the Trichninms, or places of feſtival Recumbency. | 

They forget the Etymologie of the Knee, approved by ſome Gram- 
martans. They diſturb the pofition of the young ones in the womb + 
which upon extenſion of legs is not eafily.conceivable; andcontrary unto 
the general contrivance of Nature. Nor do they confider the impoſli- 
ble excluſion thereof, upon extenſion and rigour of thelegs, 

Laſtly, they forget or conſult not experience , whereot not many years 
paſt, we have had the advantage in England, by an Elephant ſhewn in 
many parts thereof, not only ia the poſture of ſtanding , but kneeling 
and lying down. Whereby although the opinion at preſent be well 
ſuppreſſed , yet from ſome {trings of tradition, and fruittul recurrence of 
errour, it is not improbable, it may revive in the next generation again, 
This being not the firſt that hath been ſeen in England; tor (belides ſome 
others) as Polydore Virgsl relateth, Lewis the French King ſent one to. 
Henry the third, and Emanzel of Portugal another to Leo the tenth 
into /taly, where notwithKanding the errour is Kill aliye and epidemt- 
cal, as with us. | 


De rebau geibis 
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The hint and ground of this opinion might be the groſs and ſome- gound, Fi. 
what Cylindrical compoſure of the legs, the <quality and leſs perceptible lar-l:&cg, 


diſpoſure of the joints, eſpecially in the former legs of this Animal; 
they appearing when he ſtandeth, like Pillars of fleſh ,, without any evis 
dence of articulation. The different flexure and order of the joints 
might allo countenance the ſame, being not diſpoſed in the Elephant, 
as they are in. other quadrupedes,. but carry a nearer conformity unta 
thoſe of Man; that is, the bought of the forc-legs, not direGly back» 
ward, but laterally and ſomewatinward ; but the hough or ſuftraginous 
fexure behind rather outward. Somewhat different unto many other 
quadrupedes, as Horſes, Camels, Deer, Sheep., and Dogs ; for their 
fore-legs bend like our legs, and their hinder legs like our arms , when 
we moye them to our ſhoulders, But quadrupedes oyiparous, as Frogs. 

: Lizards z,' 


o 
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Lizards, Crocadiles, bave their joints and motive flexures more analo- 
-goufly framed unto ours : and ſome among viviparous, that is, ſuck 
thereof as can bring their forc-feet and meat therein unto their mouths , 
as molt can do that bave the clayicles or coller-bones : whereby their 
breſts are broader, and their ſhoulders more aſunder, as the Ape, the 
"Monkey, the Squirrel and ſome others, IF therefore any ſhall afhirm 
the joints of Elcphants are differently framed from moſt of ether qua- 
drupedes, and more obſcurcly and grofly almoſt then any, he doth here- 
1n no injury unto truth. Burt if .4 difto ſecundum quid ad aittum fimpli- 
citer , he affirmeth «lo they have no articulations at all, .he incurs 
the controulment of reaſon, and cannotayoid the contradiction alſo of 
Acnſe. 

As for the manner of their venation,, if we conſult hiſtorical expe- 
-ricnce, we ſhall find it to be otherwiſe then as is commonly preſumed, 
by ſawing away of "Trees. The accounts whereof are to be ſeen art 
large in Fohannes, Hugo, Edwardus Lopez, Garcias ab horto, Cadamwſius, 

.and many more. | 
Other concernments there are of the Elephant, which might admit of 
diſcourie; and if we ſhould queſtion the teeth bf Elephants, that is, 
whether they be properly ſo termed, or mightnot rather be called horns: 
it were no new enquiry of mine, but a Paradox as old as Oppianu:, 
;Cyneges,lib, 2. Whether as Pliny and divers ſince affirm ir, that Elephants are terrified, 
.and make away upon the grunting of Swine, Garcias :b horto may decide, 
who affirmeth upon experience, they enter their ſtalls, and live promif 
cuouſly in the Woods of «<Mzlavar, That the (ituation of the geni- 
rals is averſe, and their copulation like that wiiich ſome belicye of Cas 
mels, as Pliny hath alſo delivered, 1s not tobe received; for we have be- 
-heldthat part in a diftcrent poſition; and their coition is made by ſuper- 
faliency, like that of horſes, as we arc informed by ſome who have be- 
held them in that at. That fome Elcphants have not only written 
whole ſentences , as eliarn ocularly teſtitieth, but have alſo ſpoken , as 
Oppranus delivereth, and Chriſlophoris a (ofta particularly relateth ; al- 
though it ſound like that of AciiHes Horſe in Homer, we donot conceive 
<ome Brutes impoſſible. Nor beſide the affinity of reaſon in this Animal any ſuch 
zolerably well intollerable incapacity in the organs of divers quadrupedes, whereby they 
-orgarized for rryoht not be taught to ſpeak, or become imitators of ſpeech like Birds. 
—_ ji © Strange it is how the curioſity of men that have been ative in the inſtru- 
£0; I © Ctionof Bealts, have never fallen upon this artifice ; and among thoſe, 
many paradoxical and unheard of imitations, ſhonld nor attempt to 
wakc one ſpeak, The Serpent that ſpake unto Eve, the Dogs and Cats 
tFat uſually ſpeak unto Witches, might afford ſome encouragement, 
And {ince broad and thick chops are required in Birds that ſpeak, 1ince 
4ipsand tecth are alſo organs of ſpeech; from theſe there is alſo. an ad- 
yantazc 1n quadeupedes, aud aproximirty of reaſon in Eleniants and Apes 
aboyc 
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aboye them af. Since alfo an Echo will ſpezk without any mouth ar 

all, articulately returning the voice of man, by only ordering the yocal 

fpirit in concave and hollow places; whether the muſculoas and mative 

parts about the hollow mouths of Beaſts, may not diſpoſe the paſſing ſpi«. 
rit into fome articulate notes, ſeems a query of no great doubr. . 


I ene. en 


CHAP KM 
Of the Horſe. . 


He ſecond Afertion, that an Horſe hath no gall, is very general; . 

nor only ſwallowed by the people, and common Farriers, but alfo - 
received by good Veterinarians, and ſome who have laudably diſcourſed * 
upon Horſes. It ſeemeth alſo very-ancient ; for it is plainly ſer down 
by e-£riforle, an Horſe and all ſolid ungulous or whole hoofed animals 


| haveno gall; and the ſame is alfo delivered by Plizy, which notwith- 


ſtanding we find repugnant unto experience and reaſon. For firſt, it 
calls in queſtion the providence or wiſe proviſion of Nature; who not 
abounding in ſuperfluities, is neither deficient in neceſſities. Wherein 
nevertheleſs there would bea main defect; and ber improviſion jultly ac- 
cuſable; if ſuch a feeding Animal, and ſo ſubje& unto diſeaſes from bj- 
lious cauſes, ſhould. want a proper conveyance for. choler ; or haye no 
_ receptacle for. that humour then the Veins, and general maſs of 

oud. . 

It is apain controllable by experience, for we have made ſome ſearch 


=and enquiry herein; encouraged by Abſyrtns'a Greek Author, in the 
time of Conſtantine, who in his Hippiatricks , . obſcurely affigneth the Medicines 
gall a place in the liver ; but more eſpecially by (aro R gins the Bong. $749175+ 


#ian, who in his Anatomia del Cavallo, hath more plainly deſcribed 
it, and in a manner as I found it.. For in the particular enquiry in-- 
to that part, in the concaye or ſinous part of the Liver, whereabour- 
the Gall-is uſually ſeated in quadrupedes , I diſcover an hollow, long - 
and membranous ſubſtance, of a pale colour without-, and lined with 
Choler and Gall within; which' part is by branches diffuſed into the 
lobes and ſeveral parcels of the Liver ; from whence receiving the ftery- 
ſuperfluity, or cholerick remainder , by amanifeſt and open paſſage, it : 
conyeyeth it into the dxrodennum or upper gut, thence into the lower | 
bowels; which-is the manner of its derivation in Man and other Ani- - 
mals, And therefore although there beno eminent and circular follicle, . 
no round bag or veficle which long containeth this humour: yet is there. 
a manifeſt receptacle and paſſage of choler from the Liver into the Cuts: : 
which being\not ſo ſhut. up,- or. ar. lcaſt:not fo .long.detained, 'as it ,n in : 
other 7 
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other Animals : procures that frequent excretion , and occafions the 

Horſe to dung more often then many other, which conſidering the 

plentiful fgeding, the largeneſs .of the guts, and their various circumva. 

Cholerthe ra-Jutiong was prudently contrived by providence in this Antmal, Far 

gqurel gliſcer» choler is the natural Gliſter , or one excretion whereby Nature excly. 
dcth another ; which deſcending daily into the bowels, extimulates 
choſe parts, and excites them unto expulſion. And therefore when 
this humour aboundeth or corrupteth, there ſucceeds oft-times a chole. 
rica paſſio , that is, a fudden and vehement Purgation upward and down« 
ward : and when the paſſage of gall becomes obſtructed , the body 
grows coftive, and the excrements of the belly white ; as it happeneth 
18 the Jaundice, 

Tf any therefore affirm an Horfe hath no gal, that is, no receptacle, 
or part ordained for the ſeparation of Choler, or not that humour at 
all; he hath both ſenſe and reaſon to oppoſe him, But if he ſaith it 
hath no bladder of Gall, and ſuch ay is obſerved in many other Animals, 
we ſhall oppoſe our ſenſe, if we gain-ſay him. Thus muſt 4r:fotle 
be made out when he denieth this part, by this diſtinRtion we may re- 
lieve Pliny of a contradition, who inoneplace affirming an Horſe hath 
no gall, delivereth yet in another , that the gall of an Horſe was ac- 
counted poiſon; and therefore at the ſacrifices of Horſes in Rome, it was 

Pricft, unlawful for the Flamer to touch it... But with more difficulty , or 
hardly at all is that reconcilcable which is delivered by our Country- 
man , and received Yeterinariam; whoſe words in his Maſter-piece, 
and Chapter of diſeaſes fromthe Gall, are ſomewhat too ſtrict, and ſcarce 
admit a Reconciliation, The fallacie therefore of this conceit is not 
enlike the former ; A ditto ſecundum quid ad ditum [impliciter. Be- 
cauſe-they have not a bladder of gall, hike thoſe we uſually obſerve in* 
others, they have no gall at all, Which is a Paralogiſm not admittible; 
2 fallacy that dwels not ina cloud, and ncedsnot the Sun to ſcatrer it, 
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C FH A P. UW: 
Of the Dowe, 


He'third afſertion is ſomewhat like the ſecond , that a Dove or 
Pigeon hath no gall; which is affirmed from very great antiquity ; 
for as Pierixs oblerveth from this conſideration the Egyptians did 
make it the Hieroglyphick of Meckneſs, Ir hath been ayerred by many, 
holy Writers, commonly delivered by Poſtilers and Commentators ; who. 
from the frequent mention of the Dove in the ( anzecles,the precept of our 
Saviour, to be wiſe as Serpents, and innocent as Doves : and eſpecially: 
the appearance of the Holy Ghoſt in the ſimilitude of this Animal, haye 
taken occafſton to ſet down many afteRions of the Dove, and what doth 
moft commend it, is, that it hath no gall. And hereof have made uſe 
not only Minor Divines , but (yprian, Auſtin, Jfdore, Beda, Ruperins, 
Janſentts, and many more. | | 
 Whereto notwithſtanding we know not how to aſſent, it being repug- 
nant unto the Authority and poſitive determination of ancient Philoſo- 
phy. The affirmative of e£:forle in his Hiſtory of Animals is very 
plain, Fel alizs ventri, alits inteſtino jungitur : Some have the galladjoined 
to the:guts, as the Crow, the Swallow, Sparrow, and the Dove; the ſame 
is alſo atteſted by Pliny, and-not without ſome paſſion by Galen, who in 
his Book De'eAfrra bile, accounts him ridiculous that denies it. 
Itis not agreeable to the conſtitution of thi#Animal, nor ean we ſo rea- 
| Tonably conceive there wants a Gall ; that is, the hot and fiery humour 
| in a body fo hot of temper, which Flegm or Melancholy could not effc&. 
Now of what complexion it is, Julizs Alexandrinm declareth , when ,,,,,. 216 
he affirmeth that ſome upon the uſe thereof, have fallen into Feayers and 
Quinſies "The temper of their Dung and inteſtinal Excretions do alſo 
confirm the ſame ; which Topically applied become a Phenigmmu or Rus 
bifying Medicine, and are of fuch fiery parts, that as we read in Gale, 
they have of themſelves conceived fire, and burnt a houſe about them. 
And thercfore when in the famine of Samaria ( wherein the fourth 
part of a Cab of Pigeons dung was ſold for five pieces of filyer, ) it 
$ is delivercd by Zoſepbrys , that men made uſe hereof in ſtead of cammon 
{ Salt: althoughthe expoſition ſcem ſtrange, it is more probable then 
many other. For that it containethvery much Salt, as belide the effects 
before cxpreſied, is diſcernable by taſte, and the earth of Colum- 
baries or Dove-houſes, ſo much deſired in the artifice of Salt-pe-= 
tre, - And.to ſpeak generally, the excrement of Birds hath more 
of Salt. and acrimony , then that of other piſſing animals. Now if 
becauſe the Doye is of a mild and gentle _ we cannot conceive 
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it 1nould be of an hot temper; our apprehenlions are not diſtin& in the 
meaſure of conſtirutions, and the. ſeveral, parts which evidence ſuch con. 
ditions, For the Iraſcible paſſions do follow the temper of the heart, 
but the concupiſcible diſtrattions the craſis of the liver. Nowmany haye 
hot livers, which have but cool and temperate hearts; and this was 
probably the temper of Pars, a contrary conſtitution to that of 4jax, 
and both bur ſhort of «AMedea, who feemed to exceed in cither. 
Laftly, itis- repugnant to experience, for, Anatomical enquiry diſco. 
vereth in them a gill: and that according to the determination. of Ay:. 
(atle, not annexed unto the Iver, but adneting unto the guts: nor. ts the 
humour.cantaince in ſmaller. yetns, or obfcuret capillations, but in 4 
veſcicle, or little bladder, though ſome affirm it hath no. bag ar all.. And 
therefore the Hheroglyphick ot the Agyprians , though allowable in the 
ſenſe, is weak in the foundation.: who exprefling meekneſs.and lenity 
by the portract of a Dove withatail. erected, affirmed it had-no gall in 
the inward parts , but only inthe rump, and as it were out of the body, 
And therefore alſo it they conceived their gads were pleaſed with the 
{ſacrifice of this Animal, as being without gall, theancient Heathens were 


ſarely miſtaken in the reaſon, andin the very oblation, Whereas in the. F 


holocauſt or burnt-oftcring of ©AZoſes., the gall was. caſt. away :. for as. 
Ben e Maimon 1nſtructeth , the inwards whereto the gall adhereth were 
taken out with the crop,. according unto the Law : which the Prieſt 
didnot burn, bur caſt unto the Eaſt, that is, bebind his back, and rea- 
dicit: place to be carried out of the Sanuary.. And it they alſo concei« 
ved that for this reaſon, they werethe Birds of Fenue, and wanting the 
furious and dzſcording part, were more acceptable unto-the Deity of 
Love , they ſurely added unto the conceit, which was at firſt yenereal: 
and in this Animal may be ſufficiently made out from that concep« 
UONn. : 

The ground of this conceit is partly like the former,. the obſcure {t- 
mation of the gall, and out of the liver, w herein it is commonly enquired. 
But this is a very 1njuſt illation, not well conſidering with what varicty. 
this partis ſeated in Birds. In.ſome both at the ſtomach and the liver, 
as in the Capriceps ; 1n ſome at the liver only, as in Cocks, Turkeys, and 
Pheaſants ; in others at the guts and liver, as in Hawks and Kites, in 
ſome at the gutsalone, as Crowns, Doves, and many more. And theſe 
perbaps may take up all the ways of fituation,. not-only in Birds, but 
alſo other Animals; for what is ſaid of the Anchovie,. that anſwerable 


unto its name, tt carrieth the gall in the head. is father to be enquired, 


And though the diſcoloured particles in the skin of an Heron, be com- 
monly termed Galls, yet is not this Animal deficient in that part , but 
containeth it in the Liver. And thus when it is conceived:that the eyes 


of Tobias were cured by the gall of the fiſh (alyonimms, or. Scorpins 


warinus, commended to that efte& by Droſcorides, although that part 
were. 
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_ were aot in the liver, yer there were no reaſon to doubt that probabi- 
t liry. And whatſoever Animal fir was, it fay be received without ex- 
"7 ception ,” when its delivered, the married couple as a teſtimony of future 
_ concord, did caſt the gall of the ſacrifice bchind the Altar, 
” Altci& and literal acception of aloofe and tropical expreſſion was a 

| fſccond ground hereof, For while ſome affirmed it had no gall, intend- 
- | ingonly thereby no evidence of angeror fury ; others have conſtruedic 
© anatomically,anddcnicd that part at all, By which illation we may infer, 
e ® andthar from facred Text, a Pigeon hath. no hcarr; according to that " 
1 expreſſion, Faltns eff Ephraim ficnt (olrmba ſedutta non habens Coy. Hoſea 7. 
d = And ſofromthe letter of the Scripture we'may conclude it is ho mild, | 
© but a fiery and furious animal, according to that of Jeremy, Fatta eff 4 Go 
s = rerra in deſolationem & facre ire Colambe : and again , Revertarpur 'ad IP. 46s 
" WW terram natintatts noftre 4 facie gladii Columbe, Where notwithſtand- 
" | ing the Doveis not literally intended ; but thereby may be tmphed- the 


e Babylonians, whoſe Queen Semiramss was called by thaz name, and whoſe 
e &® Afucceffors did bear the ove in their Standard, : So is it proverbially faid, 
e | Formice ſna bilis inet , habet & mnſta ſplenem; whereas we know Phi- 
s &® loſfophy doubteth theſe parts, nor ha:h Anaromy (o clearly diſcoyercd 
e ® thcmin thoſe inſets, , | | ; : ? 
CE If thercforeaby affirm's, Pigeon hath no gall, implying no more there- 
* & by thenthelenjty of this Animal, we ſhall nor controverthis affirmation. 
* © Thus may we mike ourthe affettions of ancient Writers, and ſafely re- 
* = cceive the Expreſſions of Divines and worthy Fathers, Bur if by a tranli- 
t MF cion from Rhetorick to L ogick, be ſhall contend, it hath no ſach part or 
* WE humout, hecommitreth an open fallacy, and ſuch as was probably ficſt 
* {© committed concerhing Sparn;/h Mares, whoſe ſwiftnels tropically expreſ- 
| fedfromtheirgenerationhhy the windz might after be groſly taken, and 
" | 2 realtruth conceived in that conception. ' 7 $i 
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Enquiries imo Pulgar - Book 11, 
CHAP IV: 


of the BeUtr. 


"| Hat a Bever to eſcape the Hunter, bites off his teſticles or-ſtoney, | 
is a Tenet very ancient; and hath had thereby adyantage of propa. 
gation. For the ſame we figd in the Hieroglyphicks of the Egy. | 

ny in the Apologue of e/op., an Author of great Antiquity, who 
ived in the beginning of. the Perfian Monarchy , and:in the time of Cj. 
744: the ſame is w—_ 

livered by e£lian, Pliny, and Solinns: the fame we meet with in Fave. 
nal, who by an handſome- and Metrical expreſſion more welcomly ca 


 graftsit inour junior Memories ; 


— mitatus Caſtora, qui ſe 4 
Eunuchum ipſe facit, cupiens evadere danmo- 
Teſticuloram, adro medecatam intelligit inguen. 


it hath been propagated by Emblems: and ſome have been ſo bad Gram. | 
marians.as to be deceived by the Name , deriving Caſtor  caſtranas, 
whereas the. proper Latine word is Fiber, and Caſter but borrowed from 
the Greek, ſo called gusfi 3=5 «p, that is, Anime! ventricoſum, from. his 
iwaggy and prominent belly. 

Herein therefore to ſpeak compendiouſly, we firſtpreſume to affirm 
that from ſtri& enquiry, we cannot maintain the eyulſion or biting off 
any parts,.and this is declarable from the beſt and moſt profeſſed Wri.ers: 
forthough ſome have made uſe, hereof in a Moral or Tropical way,. yet 
have the profefled Diſcourſers by ſilence deſerted, or by experience re. 
jected this aſſertion. Thus was it in ancient times diſcovered, and ex. 
perimentally refuted by one Seftins a Phyſitian, as it ſtands related by 
Pliny; by Dicſcorides, who plainly affirms that this tradition is falſe; 
by the diſcoycries of Modern Authors, . who haye exprefly diſcourſed 
hereon, as Aldrovandus, e Mathiolns, Geſnerus, Bellonius, by Olans. 
Magnes, Peter Martyr, and others, who have deſcribed the manner of | 
their Venations in America ; they generally omitting this way of their 
eſcape, and haye delivered ſeyeral other, by which they are daily 


taken. 


The original of the conceit was probably Hieroglyphical, which after 
became Mythological unto the Greeks, and ſo ſet down by e£/op; and 
by proceſs of tradition, ſtole into a total verity, which was bur partially 
true, thatis inits covert ſenſe and Morality, Now why,they placed this 
znvycntion upon the Beyer (belide the Medicable and Merchantable __ 
modity 


d by efriſtotle. in his Ethicks, but ſerioufly de- 
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modity of Caitoreum , or parts conceived to be bitten away ) might be 
the ſagacity and wiſdom of that Animal , which from the works 1t per- 
forms, and.eſpecially its Artifice in building, is very ſtrange, and ſurely 
not.to be matched by any-other. Omitted by Plutarch, . De: ſolcrtia An- 
alium, but might have much advantaged the drift of that Diſcourſe. 

HK therefore any affirm a wiſe man ſhould demean himſelf like the 
Bever, who to eſcape with his life, 'contemneth the loſs of his genitals, 
thatis in caſe of extremity, not ſtrictly to. endeavour the preſeryation of 
all, but to fit down in the enjoyment of the greater good, though with 
the detriment and hazard of the leſſer; we may hereby apprehend areal 


and uſeful Truth. In this latitude of belicf, we are. content to receive' 


the Fable of Hippomanes,who redeemed hislite with the loſs of a Golden 
Ball; and whether true or falſe, we rejc& not the Tragcedy-of. Abſyr- 
7#:, and the diſperſion of his Members by Aedea, to perplex the purſuit 
of her Father, But if any ſhall poſitively aſhrm this a&, and cannnot be+» 
lieve the Moral , unlcſs he alſo credit the Fable ;. he is ſurely greedy of 
deluſion, and will hardly avoid deception in theories of this Nature. The 
Error therefore and. Alogy in this opinion, is worſe. then in the laſt ; 
that is, not to receive Figures for Realitics, but expe a verity in 
Apaloguess. and belieye, as ſerious athrmations, confeſſed and ſtudied 
Fables. 


Again, If.this were true,. and that the Beyer in chaſe makes ſome di- - 


yulſion of parts, ,as that which we call (afforeum; yet are not the ſame 
to be termed Teſticles or. Stones; for theſe Cods or Follicles are 
found in both Sexes, though ſomewhat more protuberant in the Male. 
There is hereto no derivationof the ſeminal parts, nor any paſſage from 
hence, unto the Veſſels of Ejaculation : ſome perforations onely in the 
part it ſelf, through which the humour included doth exudate : as may 
be obſerved in {uch as are freſh, and not much dried with age. And 
kſtly, The Teſticles.-properly ſo'called, are of a leſſer magnitude, and 
ſeated tawardly upon the loins : and therefore it were not only.a 
fruitleſs attempt, but impoſſible at, to Eunuchate or caſtrate them- 
a and might be an hazardous practice of Art, if at all attempted. by. 
others. 


- 


: Now all this is, confirmed from the experimental Teſtimony. of five 


yery . memorable Authors : Bellonins, Geſnerns, Amatus, Ronaeletifs y 


and .e Muhiolas 2. who. receiving, the hint hereof from Roxdeletine. in 


the Anatomy.of two Bevers, .did find all true that bad been delivered by 
him, whoſe words ate theſe in his learned Book. De Piſcibrs : Fibres in 
gguinibus geminos tumores habent, utrinque vnicum, ovi Anſerini mage 
nitnaine, inter hos eft mentula in maribus, in faminis pudendum, . ki 1#- 
mores teſtes. non ſunt , ſed folliculi .membrana contefts, in quorun-mes 
ao ſinguls ſunt meatus, © quibus exudat liquor pingurs & Ceroſus , 
quem .ipſe Caftor ſepe. admoto ore Iambit. & exngit , poſtea veluti oleo,, 


corpors ; 
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corports partes oblinct ; Hos tumores teſtes nox eſſe hinc maxime colligtur, 
740d ab ills tulia ft ad mentalan via neque auth quo humor in menth's 
miatamithrivernr, | & foras etittatir ; preterea qurdreftes intus reperinn- 
ry , eofdens timores e Moſc ho animals 1neNe putto, 6 quiibus odoratum illud 
plus emanat. - Then which: words there can'be no plainer , nor more 
evidently diſcovering the impropriety of this appellation. That which 
$5 included in the cod or viſible bag about the groin, being not the Teſti. 
cle, or any ſpermatical part ; bur rather a colle&ton-of ſome ſuperfluous 
matter deflowing from the body , eſpecially the parts of nutrition as unto 
their proper ethunctoties ; and as it doth in Musk and Civet Cats, 
though in a different and offenſive od6ur ; proceeding partly from its 
food, that being eſpecially Fiſh ; wliereof this humour may be a garous 
excretion and olidous ſeparation, : 

Moſt therefore of the Moderns before Roxdeletins, and all the An- 
cients excepting Seſtizes., have miſunderſtood this part, conceiving (a- 
ſtorexms the Teſticles of the Bever ; as Dioſcorides, Galen, eEgineta, 
»/Etirg, and others have pleaſed to name it, The Egyprians alſo failed 
in the ground of their Hieroglyphick , when they expreffed the punith- 
mentof Adultery by the Bever depriving himfelt of his teſticles , which 
was amongſt. them the penalty of ſuch incontinency. Nor is ei 
perhaps, too {t:1iRly to be obſerved, when he preſcribeth the ſtones of 
the Otter, or River-dog, as ſuccedaneous unto Caſtorewn. But molt 
inexcuſable of all is Plizy ; who having before him ir'one place the ex- 
periment of Seſtize againſt it, ſets down in another, that the Bevers of 


 Pontus bite off their reſticles : and in the ſame place affirmeth the like of 


the Hhena. Which was indeed well joined with the Beyer, as having 
alſo a bag in thoſe parts; if thereby we underſtand the Hyena 090- 
rata , or Civet Cat, as is delivered and graphically. deſcribed by (a- 
elves. DERt? ofh +0 

4 Now the ground of this miſtake might be the reſemblance and fitua- 
tion of theſe tumours about thoſe parts , wherein we obſerve the reſti- 
cles in other animals. Which notwithſtanding is no well founded illa- 
tion, for the tefticles are defined by their office, and not determined 
by place or ſituation ; they having one office in all , but different ſeats 
in many, For beſide that, no Serpent, or FiſheSoviparons, that nci- 
ther biped aor quadruped oviparous haye teſticles 'ekteriourly, or promi- 
nent if the groin; ſome alfo that 'are-viyiparous"'contain theſe'parts 
within, as beſide this Animal, the Elephant and the Hedg-bog, oo | 
If any therefore ſhall term theſe teſticles, intending metaphorically, 
and in no ſtrict acception ; his language is tolerable , and offends our 
cars no more then the Tropical 'names' of Plants ': when we-read in 
Herbals , of Dogs, Fox, and Goat-ſtones, , Bur if he inſiſteth there- 
en, and maintaineth a propriety in this language: our diſcourſe hath 
everthroyn his affertion ,- nor will Logick permit his illation ; _ is, 
LY rom 
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from thiogs alike, to conclude a thing the ſame ; and from an accidental 
convenience, that 1s a ſfifyitude in place or figure,, to infer a ſpecifical- 
congruity or ſubſtantial concurrence in Nature.. 


OO — — _— 


£EHAP. :V. 
Of the. Badger. 


Hat a Brock or Badger hath the logs gn-one fide ſhorter then of the 
. & other, though an-opinion perhaps not very ancient, is-yet very ge- 
neral; reccived not only by Theorilts and unexperienced belieyers , but 
afſented unto by moſt who have the opportunity to behold and hunt 
them daily. Which notwithſtanding upon enquiry I find repugnant 


- 
et Lnnns a 
4 ' > 


unto the three Determinators of Truth, Authority, Senſe, and Reaſon. 


For firſt, Albertans Magnns ſpeaks dubiouſly , confefling he could not 
confirm the yerity hereof; but f£/drovendss plainly affirmeth, there can. 
be no ſuch- inequality ob(crved. . And for my own- part, upon indiffe= 
rent enquiry, 1 cannot diſcoyer this difference, although the regardable 
fide be defined, and the brevity by moſt imputed unto the left. 

Again, It ſeems no eaſe affront unto Reaſon, . and generally repng- 
nant unto the:courſe of Nature ; for if we ſurvey the total ſet of Ant- 
mals, we may-in their legs, or Organs of progrefſion, obſerve an equa- 
lity of length, andparity of Numeration ; that is, not any. to.have an odd 
lege, or the ſupporters and movers-of one fide not exacaly an{wered- 
by the other, Although the hinder may be unequal unto the. fore and 
middle legs, as in. Frogs, Locuſts, and Graſhoppers ; or both unto the 
middle, as in ſome Beetles. and Spiders, as is determined by e{r:ſtorle, 


De inteſiu- 


. De inceſſa. Animaliuns. Perfect and viviparous quadtupeds, ſo ſtanding Aukuaiuun 


in their poſition of proneneſs, that the oppoſite joints of Neighbour- 
legs conſiſt in the ſame plane; and a line deſcending from their Navel 
interſects at right angles the axis of the Earth.. Jt happeneth often I. 
confeſs that a Lobſter hath the Chely or great claw of one fide longer 
then the other; but this is -not properly their leg, but a part of appre- 
henſton, and whereby they hold 'Or ſciz-upon their prey ; for the legs 
and proper parts of propreſfion are inyerted backward, and tad in a 
poſition oppoſite, unto theſe, | | 

Laſtly, The Monſtroſity is ill contrived, and with ſome difadyantages 
the ſhortneſs being affixed unto the legs of ove fide, which might bave- 
been more tolerably placed upon. the thwart or Diagonial Movers. 
For the progreſſion of quadrupeds being performed per Drametrum , 
that ts the croſs legs moving or reſting together , ſo that two are always 
mn motion, and two in ſtation at the.ſame time; the brevity had been 
more. 


Diagonicn, a: 
lire diawn 
f1cm the cre(s- 
2ngles, 
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more tolerablcin the crols legs. For then the Motion and ſtation'had 
beenperformed by equal legs; whereas berein they are both performed by 
unequal Organs,and the imperfeEtion becomes diſcoyerable at eyery hand. 
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CHAP. YI. 
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; Of the Bear, 
" Hat/a Bear brings forth her young informous and unhapen, which 
2 ſhe faſhioneth after by licking them over, is an opinion not only 
yulgar,and common with us at preſent : but hath been of old delivered by 
ancient Writers, Upon this foundation it was an Hieroglyphick with 
the Egyptians: Ariſtotle ſeems to countenance it; Solins, Pliny, and 
-e/Elian diretly affirm it,and Ovid ſmoothly delivyereth it: | 


Neccatulus part quem reddidit nrſa recents 
Sed maleviva caro eſt, lambengdo mater in artas 
Dacit, & in formam qualcm cupit ipſa reducit. 


; "Which notwithſtanding is not only repugnant unto the ſenſe. of every 
'onethat ſhall enquire into it, but the exact and deliberate experiment 
of three Authenrick Philoſophers. The firſt of. Marhiolus in his Com- 
ment on Dzoſcoridet, whoſe' words are to this effeRt. Inthe Valley of 
«fnaniaabout Trent, in «Bear which the Hunters eventerated or opencd, 
I beheld the young ones with all their parts diſtin : and not without 
ſhape, as many conceive ;. giving more credit unto Ariſterle and Pliny, 
then experience and their proper ſenſes. Of the ſame affurance was 


Julius Scaliger in his Exercitations, Vrſam fats informes potius ejicere, - 


quam parere,'/i vera dicunt, qros poſtea lintts effingat : OE hujuſce fa- 
bule antboribas fidet habendum ex has hiſtoria cognoſces ; 1n noſtris Alpi. 
bus venatores fetam Urſam cepere, diſſetta ea fetus plane formatus intus in. 
wventns eſt. And laſtly, Aldrovandns who from the teſtimony of his own 
eyes affirmeth, that in the Cabinet of the Senate of Bononia, there was 
preſeryed in a Glaſs a Cub taken out of a Bear perfeRly formed, and 
-compleat in every part, whH- | 
It is moreover injurious unto Reaſon, and much impugneththe courſe 
and providence of Nature, to conceive a birth ſhould be ordained before 
there is a formation. For the conformation ofparts is neceſſarily re- 
quired, not onely unto the pre-requiſites and previous conditions of 
birth , as Motion and Animation : but alſo unto the parturition or very 
birth it ſelf: Whereinnot only the Dam, but the younglings play their 
-parts; and the cauſe and aft of excluſion proceedeth from them both. 
: For 
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For-the exclulion of Animals is not meerly paſlive like that of Eggs, nor 
the toral ation of delivery to be. imputed unto the Mother : bur the firſt 
attempt beginneth from the Infant; which at the accompliſhed period 
attempteth to change his Manſion-: and ſtrugling to come forth, dilace- 
ra:cs and breaks thoſe parts which reſtrained him betore. 

Beſide (what few take notice of) Men hereby do in an high meaſure 
yitfie the works of God, imputing that unto the tongue of a Beaſt, 
which js the ſtrangeſt Artifice in all the acts of Nature ; that is the for- 
mation of the Infant in the Womb , not only in Mankind, but all vivi- 
parous Animals. Wherein the plaſtick or formative faculty, from mat- 
ter appearing Homogeneous , and of a fimilary ſubſtance , ereQeth 
Bones, Membranes, Veins, and Arteries : and out of theſe. contriveth 
eyery part in number, place, and figure, according to the law of its ſpc- 
cies Which is fo far from being faſhioned by any outward agent , 
that once omitted or perverted by a flip of the inward Phidias, it 15 not 
reducible by any other whatſoever. And therefore £Akire me plaſma- 
verunt manus te, though it originally reſpe&ed the generation of 
Man, yet is it appliable unco that of other Animals; who entring the 
Womb in bare and ſimple Materials, return with diſtin&ion of parts, 
and the perfect breath of life. He that ſhall conſider theſe alterations 
withcut, muſt needs conceive there have been ſtrange operations within; 
which to behold, it were a ſpeRacle almoſt worth ones beeing, a ſight 
beyond all ; except that Man had been createdfirſt, and might have ſeen 
the ſhew of five days after. 

Now as the opinion is repugnant both unto ſenſe and Reaſon, ſo hath 
It probably been occaſioned from ſome flight ground in either, Thus 
in regard the Cub comes forth involved in the Chorion, a thick and 
tough Membrane. obſcuring the formation, and which the Dam doth 
after bite andrear aſunder; the beholder atfirſt fight conceives it arude 
and informons lump of fleſh, and imputes the enſuing ſhape unto the 
Mouthing of the Dam; which addeth nothing thereunto, but only 
draws the curtain , and takes away the vail which concealed the Piece 
before. And thus have ſome endeavoured to enforce the ſame from 
Reaſon; that is, the ſmall and ſlender time of the Bears geſtation, or 
going with her young; which laſting but few days ( a Month ſoine ſay) 
the excluſion becomes precipicous, and the young ones conſequently in- 
formous; according to that of Solinus, Trigeſimus dies nterum liberat urſz; 


' unde evenit mt precipitata facunditas informes creet partws, Burt this will 


overthrow the general Mcthod ot Nature in the works of generation, 
For therein the conformation is not only antecedent, bur proportional 
unto theexcluſion;. and if the period of the birth be ſhort, the term 
pf conformation will be as ſudden alſo. There may I confeſs from this 
narrow time of gcſtation enſue a Minority or ſmalaeſs inthe excluſion; 
but this howeyer inferceth no informity, and it (till receiverh the _ 
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- of a natural and legitimate birth; whereas if weaffirm a total informity, 
it cannot admit ſo forward a termas an Abortment , for that ſuppoſeth 
conformation. So we muſt call this conſtant and intended a& of Nz. 
ture, a ſlip or effuxion, that isan excluſion before coaformation : before 
the birth can bear the name of the Parent , or be ſo much as properly 
called an Embryor. | 


CHAP. VIL I 
Of the Baſilish. 


Any Opinions are paſſant concerning the Baſilisk or little King of 
M Serpents, commonly calle& the Cockatrice : ſome aſhrming, 
others denying , moſt doubtingthe relations made hereof, What there. 
fore in,thefe incertainties we may more ſafely determine: that ſuch an = 
Aniwal there 1s, if we evade not the teſtimony of Scripture and humane 
Writers, we cannot ſafely deny. So is it faid Pſalm gt. Super Aſpidem 
& Baſilfſeum ambrlabss, wherein the Vulgar Tranſlation retaineth the 
Word of the Septuagint, uſing in other places the Latine exprcſion Ke- 
grlus', as Proverbs 23. eMordebit ut coluber , & ficnt Regulus venend 
diffundet : and feremy $. Ecce ego mittam vobis ſerpentes Regulos, &. 
Thatis, as ours tran!late it, Behold I will ſend Serpents, ockatrices among 


you whioh will not be charmed, and they ſhall bite you. And as for hu- 


mane Authors, or ſuch as haye diſcourfed of Animals, or Poiſons, it 1s 
to be found almoſt in all : in Dzoſcorides, Galen, Pliny, Solinus e/Elian, 
e/Ertins, Avicen, eArdoynus, Grevinus, and many more. In Ariftorle1 
confeſs we find no mention. thereof, but Scalzger in his Comment and 
enumeration of Serpents, hath made ſupply ; and in bis Exercitations de- 
livereth that a Baſtlick was found in Rome, in the days of Leo the fourth, 
The like is reported by Sigorire ; and ſome are ſo far from denying one, 
that they have made ſeveral kinds thereof: for ſuch is the Caroblepas of 
Pliny conceived to be by ſome, and the Dryinm of Zrines by others. 

But although we deny not the exiſtence of the Baſilisk, yet whether 
we do not commonly miſtake in the conception hereof, and call that a 
Baſtlisk which is none at all, is ſurely to be queſtioned, For certainly 
that which from the conceit of its generation we vulgarly call a Cocka- 
trice, and wherein (but under a different name) we intend a formal 
Identity and adequate conception with the Baſilisk ; is not the Baſilisk of 
the Ancients, whereof ſuch wonders are delivered. For this of ours is 
generally deſcribed with legs, wings, a Serpentine and winding tail , and 
2erift or comb ſomewhat like a Cock. But the Baſilisk of cldcr times 
was 
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was a proper kind of Serpent , not aboye three palms long, as:fome 
account ; and differenced trom other Serpents by advancing his head, and 

ſome white marks or coronary ſpots upon the crown, as all authentick 
Writers have delivered. | | 

Nor is this Cockatrice only unlike the Baſilisk, but of no real ſhape in 
Nature ; and rather an Hieroglyphical fanſie, to expreſs different inten- 
tions, ſet forth in different faſhions. Sometimes with the head of a 
Man, ſometime with the head of an Hawk, as Prerizs hath delivered; and 
as with addition of legs the Heralds and Painters ſtill deſcribe it. Nor 
was it only of olda ſymbolical and allowable inyention , but is gow be- 
come a manual contrivance of Art, and artificial impoſture ; whereof 
beſides others, Scalzger hath taken notice : Baſiliſcs formam mentits ſunt 
vulgo Gallinaceo fimilem, & pedibns binis; neque- enim abſimules ſunt ce- 
zerss ſerpentibus, mſi macula quaſy envertice candida, nnat ills nom:n Reginm; , 
that is, men commonly counterfeit the form af a Baſlilisk with anothec 
like a Cock, and with two feet; whereas they differ not from other ſer- 
pents, but in a white ſpeck upon their Crown, Now although in fome 
manner it might be counterfeited in Indian Cocks, and flying Serpents, 
yet is it commonly contrived out of the skins of Thornbacks, Scaits, or 
Maids, as. {drovand hath obſerved, and alfo graphically deſcribed in his 
excellent Book of Fiſhes ; and for fatisfaRtion of my own curioſity I 
have cauſed ſome to be thus contrived out of the ſame Fiſhes. 

Nor is onely the exiltency of this animal conſiderable, bur many things 
delivered thereof, particularly its poiſon and its generation. Concern- 
ingthe firſt, according to the doGrine of the Ancients, men ſtill afhcm, 
that it killeth at a diſtance, that it poiſoneth by the eye, and by priority 
of viſion, Now that deleterious it may be at ſome diſtance; and deſtru- DeftruRtye. 
Qive without corporal contation, what uncertainty ſoever there bein 
the effect, there is no high improbability in therelation. For if Plagues 
or peſtilential Aroms have been conveyed in the Air from different Re 
gions, if men at a diſtance haye infeed each other, .if the ſhadows of 
ſome trees be noxious, if Torpedoes deliver their opium at a diſtance, and 
ſtupific beyond themſelves ; we cannot reafonably deny, that(befide our 
groſs and reſtrained poiſons requiring contiguity unto their a&ions)there 
may praceed'from ſubtiller ſceds, more agile emanations, which contemn 
thoſe Laws, and inyade at diſtance unexpc&ed. . 

Thar this venenation ſhooteth from the eye, and that this way a Ba- 
filisk may empoiſon , although thus much be not agreed upon by Au- 
thors, ſome imputing it unto the breath, others unto the bite, it 15 not 
a thing impoſſible. For eyes receive offenſive impreſſions from their pgygign of 
objc&s, and may have influences deſtruRive to each other. For the vi- corporeal ſpe- 
ſible ſpecics of things ſtrike not our ſenſes immaterially, but-ſtreaming in cics, 
corporal raies, do carry with them the qualitie; of the object from 


whence they flow , and the medium through which they paſs, Thus. . 
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through a-green or red Glaſs all things we behold appear of the ſame 
Hove the Baſi- colours; thus fore eyes affc& thoſe which areſound, and themſelves alfþ 
li k kills at by refleCtion, as will happen to an inflamedeye that bcholds it {IF Ions 
Glance: _ ina Glaſs; thus is faſcination made out, and thus alfo it is not impoſlibl, 
what is affirmed of this animal, the viſible rayes of their eyes carry, 
ing forth che ſubtileſt portion-of their poiſon, which received by the eye 
of man or beaſt, infc&eth firſt the brain, and is from thence communi. 
cated unto the heart.. 


But laſtly, That this deſtrution ſhould be the effeR of the firſt be. 
holder , or depend upon priority of aſpeQion, is a-point-not eaſily tobe | 
granted, and very hardly to be made out upon the principles of Ariftote, | 


Alhazen, Vitello, and others, who hold that fight is made by Receptinn, 
and not by cxtramiſſion ; by receiving the raies of the object into the eye, 
and not by ſendingany out. For hereby although he behold a man firſt; 
the Baſilisk ſhould rather be deſtroyed-in regard he firſt receiveth the 
rayes of his Antipathy, and venomous emiſſions which objeively move 
his ſenſe ;. but how powerful ſoever his own poiſon be,it invadeth not the 


ſenſe of man, in regard he beholdeth him-not. And therefore this con. | 
ceit was probably begot by ſuch-as held the opinion of frght by extra. | 


miſſion ; as-did Pythagoras, Plato, Empeaacles, Hipparchne, Galen, Ma: 
crobius, Proclus, Simplicins, with moſt of the Ancients, andis the po- 
ſtulare of Exclide in his Opticks, but now ſufficiently convicted from ob- 

{ervations of the Dark Chamber. 
The. As for thegeneration of the Baftlisk, that it proceedeth from a Cocks 
-Lenera- D dp . | 
tion of the Egg hatched undera Toad or Serpent, itis aconceit as monftrous-as the 
Cocks egg, broodit fell. Forif: we ſhould grant that Cocks'growing old, and una- 
ble for emiflion, amaſs within themſelyes ſome ſeminal matter , which 
may after conglobare into the form of an egg, yet will this ſubſtance be 
unfruitfuk As wanting one principle of generation, and a cemmixture 
of both ſexes, which 1s required unto -production, as may be obſerved 
in the eggs of- Hens not trodden-z and as we have made trial in- ſome 
Ovum Centes Which are termed Cocks cges. It is not-indeed impoſſible that from 
ainum, or the the ſperm of a Cock, Hen, or other Animal, being-once in putreſcence, 
laſt cgg-which-cither from incubation or otherwiſe, ſome generation may enſue; not 
ig very little univocal and of the ſame ſpecies, bur ſome imperfe& or monſtrous pro- 
"_ duction , even as in the body of man from-putrid humours , and pecus 
liar ways of corruption ; there have ſucceeded ſtrange and-unſeconded 
ſhapes of worms; whereof. we have beheld ſome our ſelves, and read of 
others in medical obſervations. And ſo may ſtrange and yenomous Ser- 
pents be ſeveral ways engendered; but that this generation ſhould be 
be regular, and alway.produce a Balilick, isb2yond our affirmation , and 

we have good reaſon todoubt. 

Again, Itis unreaſonable to aſcribe the equivocacy of this form unto 
the hatching of a Toad, or imagine that diveſifies- the production. Fot 
Incuba- 
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Incubation alters not the ſpecies, nor if we obſerve it, fo much as cons 
curs-cither tothe ſex or colour: as appears in the cggs of Durks or Pars 
tridges. hatchedunder a Hen , there being-required unto their excluſion 
only a gentle and continued hear: ant that not particular or confined 
untv the ſpecies. or parent, So have 1 known the ſeed: of Silk- worms 
hatched onthe bodies-of women; and Pl:ny reports that Leivia tlie wife 


of eAugnſtns hatched an cog in her boſome. Nor T5 only an animat 


heat required hereto, but an elemental and artificial warmth will ſuffice :: 


for as Diodorus delivercth, the Agyptians.were wont to hatch their. eggs 
in Ovens, and' many eye-witneſles confirm that praQtice unto this day. 
And therefore this generation of the Baſilisk, ſeems like that of Caftor- 
and Helena ; he that can credit the one, may ealily belicye the other :: 
that is, that theſe two were hatched out ofthe egg which Tupiter inthe 
form of a Swan, begat on his Miſtreſs Leda. 

The occaſion of this conceit might be an Zgyptian tradition concer= 
ingthe Bird 16% : whictiafter became transferred unto Cocks.. For an: 
opinion it was of that Nation, that the /bz feeding-upon Serpents, thar 
venomous food ſo inquinated their oyal conceptions, or eggs within their” 
bodies, that they ſometimes: came forth in Serpentine thapes, and there- 
fore they always brake their eggs, nor would they endure the Bird to ſir: 
upon them. But how cauſcleſs their fear was herein, the daily incurs 
bation of Ducks, Pea-hens, and many other teſtifie, and the Stork might 
have informed them; which Bird they honoured and chericthed,to deſtroy- 
their Sepents. 

That which much promoted it, was a miſapprehenſion in holy Scri- 
pture- upon the Latine tranſlation in Eſa. 51. Ova aſpidum raperunt; & 
telas 2Aranearum texitrunt, qui comedent de ous eorum morietur, 5 
quod confotumeſt, erumpet in. Regnlum, From whence notwithſtand- 
ing, beſide the generation of Serpents from eggs, there can be nothing - 
concluded ; and.what kind.of Serpents are meant, not eaſie to he deter-- 
mined, for Tranſlations are vere very different : Tremellizes rendering the: 
Aſp Hzmorrhous, and the Regulus or Baſilisk a Viper, and our tranſtation 
forthe Aſp ſets:-down a.Cockatrice in the Text, and an Adder in the” 
margin, ; 

Mather place of Efay dothalſo ſeemto countenance it, Chap.14. N{e- 
Laters Phil:iſtaa quoniam diminuta eſt virga percuſſorts tut, de radice enim+ 
colubri egredietur Regulus, + ſemen efus-abſorbens volacrem; which ours 
ſomewhat fayourably rendereth; Ozt of the Serpents Root ſhall come forth 
# Cochatrice, and his frait - ſhall be a fiery flying Serpent. But Tremelling,, 
8.radice Serpents prodit Hemorrhous,& fruttus illuu praſter volazs; where-- 
in the words are difterent, but the ſenſe is ſtill the fame; - for therein are 
fipuratively intended Vzziah and Ezechias; for though the Philiſtines- 
had eſcaped the minor Serpent Vzz#ab, yet from his-ſtock a fercer Snake 
ſhould ariſe, that would moreterribly ſting them, and that was — 

ut. 
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But the greateſt promotion it hath received from a miſunderſtanding 
of the Hicroglyphical intention, For being conceived to be the Lord 
and King of Serpents, to aw all others, nor to be deſtroyed by any ; the 
Agyprians hereby implied Erernity, and the awful power of the ſupreme 
Deitic: and therefore deſcribed acrowned Aſp or Badlisk upon the heads 
of their gods, As may be obſeryed inthe Bembine Table, and other 
gx ptian Monuments. 


— — 
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CHAP. VII 
Of the Wolf. 


Uch a Story as the Baſllick is that of the Wolf concerning priority 

of viſion, that a man becomes hoarſe or dumb, ifa Wolt have the. 
advantage firſt to eyc him. And this is a plain language affirmed by Ply. 
ny : In ltalia ut creditur , Luporum viſu eſt noxius, vocemque homins, 


quem prius contemplatur adimere ; fo is it made out what is delivered by 


Zheocritns, and after himby Yirgil : 


Vox quoque Marin 
Jam fugit ipſa, Lnupi Merim vidert priores. 


Thus is the Proverb to be underſtood, when during the diſcourſe, if 
the party or ſubje& interveneth, and there enſueth a ſudden filence, it is 
uſually ſaid , Lapis eft in fabula, Which conceit being already 
convicted, not only by Scaliger , Riolants , and others ; but daily 
_—_—_— almoſt eycry where out of England, we ſhall not further 
refute. 

The ground or occafional original hereof, was probably the amaze- 
ment and ſudden filence the unexpeRed appearance of Wolves do often 
put upon Travellers ;' not by a ſuppoſed vapour, or venomous emana- 
tion, but a vehement fear which naturally proceedeth obmutefcence; 
and ſometimes irrecoverable ſilence. Thus Birds are ſilent in preſence 
of an Hawk, and Pliny faith that Dogs are mute in the ſhadow of an 
H'zna, But thus could not the mouths of worthy Martyrs be filenced, 


. who being expoſed not onely unto the eyes, but the mercileſs teeth of 


V/olves, gave loud expreſſions of their faith, andtheir holy clamours were 
hcardas high as Heaven, 

That which much promoted it beſide the common Proverb, was an 
expreſſion in Theocritns, a very ancient Poct, ev 9&4 2v x» 69:5 Edere non 


porers vocem, Lew efb tibi viſus; which Lycas was Rival unto another, 


and 
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and ſuddenly appearing ſtopped the mouth of his Corrival: now Lyc#s 
fignifying alloa Wolf, occaſioned this apprehenſion ; men taking that 
appellatively, which was to be underſtood properly, and tranſlating the 
genuine acception. Which is a fallacy of ZAquivocation, and in fome 
opinions begat the like conceit concerning Romulus and Remys, that 
they were foſtered by a Wolf ; the name of the Nurſe being Zxpa,. and 
founded the Fableof Exropa, and her carriage over Sea by a Bull, becauſe: 
the Ship or Pilots name was Tarrys, And thus have ſome been ſtartled: 
at the Provetb, Bos in lingua, confuſedly apprehending how a man; 
fhould be faid to have an Oxe in his tongue, that would nor ſpeak hig. 
mind ; which was no morethen that a piece of money had filenced him :. 
for by the Oxc was onely implied a piece of coin ſtamped with thar fi- 
gure, firſt currant with the Arhenzans, and after among the Romans. 


CHAP. IK 


Of the Deer. 


_— 


He common Opinion concerning the long life of Animals, is yery 
' ancient, eſpecially of Crows, Choughs and Deer; in modetate ac- 
counts exceeding the age of wan, in fome the days of Neſtor, and in 
others ſurmounting the years of /rtephins or e Methuſelah. - From 
whence Antiquity hath raiſed proverbial expreſſions, and the real con- 
ception of their duration, hath been the Hyperbolical expreſſion of ma- 
fy others. From all the reſt we ſhall fingle out the Dcer , upon con- 
cefſion a long-lived Animal, and in longzvity by many conceived to- 
attain unto hundreds; wherein-permitting every man his own belick , 
we ſhall our ſclyes craye liberty to doubt, and our reaſons arc theſe en- 
ſuing. | 
The firſt is that of Arfforle, drawn from the increment and geſtation 
of this Animal, that is, its ſudden arrivance unto growth and maturity, 
and the ſmall 'time of its remainder in the Womb. His words in the 
tranſlation of Scalger are theſe 5 De efus vite longitnaine fabulantur ; ne- 
que enins art geſt atio ant incrementum hinnuloram efjuſmods ſunt, ut pre= 
tent argumentum longevi animals; thatis, Fables are raiſed concerning 
the vivacity of Decr ; for neither arc their geſtation or increment, ſuch 
as may afford an argument of long life. And theſe, faith Scaliger, are 
= Mediums conjunGtively taken, that is, not one without the other.. 
or of Animals viviparous ſuch as live long, golong with young, and at= 
tain but flowly to their maturity and ſtature. $0 the Horſe that liveth 
above thirty... artiycth unto his Rature about fix years, and- —— 
| OVeE. 
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above ten moneths in the wemb ; ſo the Came! that liveth unto fifty, 
-gocth with young no leſs then ten moneths, and ceaſeth not to grow be. 
fore ſeven; and fo the Elephant that'liveth an hundred, bearerh its young 
above a year, and arrivethunto perteRion at twenty, On:the contrary, 
the Sheep and Goat, which live but eight or ten years , go but five 
amoneths , and attain to their .perfetion attwo years: and the like pro. 
: portion is obſervable in Cats, Hares, and Contes, And ſo the Deer that 
.endureth.the womb but eight moneths, and is compleat at ſix years, from 
the courſe of Nature, we cannot expect to live an hundred; nor in any 
proportional allo + ance much more thenthirty, As having already paſled 
two general motions obſeryable in all animations, that is, its beginning 
and encreaſe ; and having but two-more to run thorow, that is, its ſtate 
and declination ; which are proportionally ſet out by Nature in every 

Kind: and naturally proceeding admit of inference from each other. 
Thc other ground that brings its long life into queſtion, is the immo- 
gerate ſalacity, and almoſt unparallel'd exceſs of venery , which eyery 
September may be obſerved in this Animal: and is ſuppoſed to ſhorten 
thelives of Cocks, Partridges, and Sparrows. Certainly a confeſſed and 
undeniable enemy unto longevity, and that not only as afign in the com- 
plexional deſire and impetuoſity, but alſo as acauſe in the frequent ac, 
or itcrated performance thereof. For though we conſent not with that 
Philoſopher, who thinks a ſpermatical emiſſion unto:the weight of one 
&erachm, is.zquivalent unto the effuſion of :ſtxty ounces of bloud; yet 
confidering the exolution and languor enſuing that a& in ſome, the ex- 
'tenuation and marcour in athers, and .the-yifible acceleration it maketh 
of age in moſt: we.cannot but think.it much abridgeth our days, Al- 
though we alſo.concede that this excluſion is natural, that Nature it ſelf 
will find a way hereto without cicher act or obje@ ; And although-it be 
placed among the ſts Non-naturals, that is, ſuck as neither naturally con- 
ſtitutive, nor mcerly deſtructive, do preſcrve or deftroy according unto 
circumſtance: yet do we ſenſibly abſerve an imporency or total privas 
tion thereof, prolongeth lite: and they live longeſt in every kind that 
m_— = exerciſe it natat all, And this ts true not only in Eunuchs by Nature, 
ecleel jy but Spadoes by Art : for caſtrated. Animals in every ſpecies are longer 
longer lived, lived then they which retain their virilities. For the generation of bo- 
dics 1s not mcerly effected as ſome conceive, of fouls, that 1s, by Irradia- 
tion, or anſwerably.unto the propagation of light, without its proper 
diminution : but thercin a tranſmiſſion is made materially from ſome 
arts, with the Idea of every one : and the propagation of one, is ina 
From the par's {trift acception, ſome minoration of another. And therefore alſo that 
-o! generation axiom in'Philoſophy, that the generation of one thing, is the corruption 
of another: alcthough it be ſubſtantially true concerning the form and 

matter, is alſo diſpotitively verified in the cfficicnt or producer, 

A:For more ſenſible arguments, and ſuch as relate unto experiment : 
from 


- 
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from theſe we have alſo reaſon to doubt its age, and preſumed vivacity: 
for where long life is natural, the marks.of age are late ; and when they 
appear, the journey unto death cannot be long. Now the age of Deer 
(as eAfriſtorle not long ago obſerved) is beſt conjeRured, by view of 
the horns and teeth. Fromthe horns there is a particular and annual ac- 
count unto ſix years: they ariſing firſt plain, and fo ſucceſſively branche 
ing: after which the judgment of their years by particular marks be- 
comes uncertain. But when they grow old, they grow leſs branched, 
and firſt do loſe their «awe, or propugnacala; that is , their brow- 
antlers , or loweſt furcations next the head , which Ariſtotle ſaith the 
young ones uſe in fight : and the old as needleſs, have them not at all. 
The ſame may be alſo colle&ed from the loſs of their Tecth, whereof 
in old age they have few or none before in either jaw. Now theſe are 
infallible marks of age, and when they appear, we mult confels a decli- 
nation: which notwithſtanding . (as men inform us in Eng/and , where 
obſervations may well be made,) will happen between twenty and thir- 
ty, Avﬀfor the bone, or rather induration of the Roots of the arterial 
vein and great artery, which is thought to be found only in the heart of 
an old Deer,and therefore becomes more precious in its Rarity; itis of 
ten found in Dcer much under thirty, -and we have known ſome affirm 
they have found it in one of half that age. And therefore in that ac- 
count of Pliny, of 'a Deer with a Callar about his neck, put on by Ale- 
xander the Great, and taken alive an hundred years after, withother re- 
lations of this nature, we much ſuſpe& impoſture or miſtake. And if 
we grant their yerity, they are but ſingle relations, and very rare contin- 

encies in indiyiduals, not affording a regular deduQion upon the ſpe- 
cies. For though Vhſſes his Dog lived unto twenty , and the Arhentare 
Mule unto foninen yet do we not meaſure their days by thoſe years , 
or uſually ſay, they live thus long.. Nor can the three hundred years of 


Jobnof times, or Neſtor, overthrow the aſſertion of Moſes, or afford a pſalmygo:; 


reaſonable encouragement beyond his ſeptuagenary determination. 

The ground and authority of this conceit was firſt Hierogliphical, the 
e/Zoyprians expreſling longevity by this Animal ; but upon what uncer- 
tainties, and alſo convincible falfities they often ere&ed ſuch Emblems, 


we have elſewhere delivered. And if that were true which Ariſtotle de- Eiifter. enimali 
livers of his time, and Pliny was not afraid- to take up long after , the (ib. 8. : 


e/£gyptians could make but weak obſervations herein; for though it be 
ſaid that e-Zneas feaſted his followers with Veniſon, yet Ariſtotle affirms 
that neither Deer nor Boar were to be found in 4frica. And how far 
they miſcounted the lives and duration of Animals, is evident from their 
conceit of the Crow,which they preſume. to live five hundred years; and 
fromthe lives.of Hawks, which-(as e/£lian delivereth) the e£gyprians 

do reckon ng leſs then atſeven hundred, | be Lb 
The ſecond which Jed the conceit unto the Greczars; andprobably de- 
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ſcended: fromthe Egyptians was Poetical; and that was a paſſage of ths 7; 1 
ſod; : thus rendred by Anſonius. y TREE. ob 34.20 Uh 3, '3 i] 


- 2 1 Tar benos decieſque novem ſuper exit im annes z 
Tuſta ſeneſcentuns quos implet vita virorum, - 
Hos novies ſuperat vivenao garrula cornix, .* 
' Et quater egrediter cornics ſecula ceruns, 
Alipidem cervum ter vincit 6arvns, —— 


To ninety fix the life of man aſcendeth,. 
Nine times as long that of the Chough cxtendeth, 

$ Four times beyond the life of Deer doth go, i, 
And thrice is that ſurpaſſed by the Crow: 


So that according to this account, allowing ninety ſix forthe age of 
Man, the life of a Deer amounts unto three thouſand four hundred fifty 
fix: A conceit ſo hard to be made out, that many haye deferted the - 
common and literal conſtruction. So Theon in rat would haye the 
number of nine not taken ſtrialy, but for many years. -In other opini- 
ons the compute fo far exceedeth the truth , that they hays thoughtir” 
more probable to take the word Genea, that is, a generation roald ing / 
of many years, but for one year, or a ſingle revolution of the Sun; 
which is the remarkable meaſure of time, and within the compaſs where. 
of we receive our perfeftion in the womb. So that by this conſtru- 
Rion, the years of a Deer ſhould be but thirty fix, as is diſcourſed at 
large in that Trad of Plutarch, concerning the ceſſation of Oracles; 
and wheteto in his diſcourſe of the Crow , Aldrovandus allo inclineth, 
Others not able to make it out, haye rejeRed the whole account ; "a3 
may be obſerved from the words of Pliny, Hefiodus qui primms aliquid de 
longevitate vite proatdit, fabuloſe (reor) multa de hominum evo referens, 
Cornici novem noſtras attribuit atates, quadruplum ejus cervy , id tripli- 
plicatum corvis, & reliqua fabuloſins de Phanice & nymphy. And this 
how ſlender foever, was probably the ſtrongeſt ground Antiquity had 
for this longzvity of Animals; that made 'Theophraſius expoſtulate with 
Nature concerning the long life of Crows; that begat that Epithete of 
Deer in Oppranss, and that exprefſion of Fuvenal, 


- Longa & cervina ſenetins, 


The third ground was Philoſophical, and founded upon a probable 
Reaſon in Nature, that is, the defe& of a Gall, which part (in the opl- 
nion of eFriſtotle and Pliny) this Animal wanted, and was conceived a 
cauſe and reaſon of their long life : according (ſay they) as it happeneth 
unto ſome few men, who haye not this part atall, But this _— =: 
tt is rſt 
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before it had no Gall, he after ſaith, ſome hold it to be-in:the gursi;."and 
that for their bitterneſs, dogs will refuſe to eat them. ' The aſſertion is 
alſo deficient in the yerity of the InduQtion or connumeration of other 
Animals conjoined herewith, as having alſo no Gall ; that is, as Pliny ac- 
counteth, Eqxi, uli, &c. Horſes, Mules, Aſſes, Deer, Goats, Boars, 
Camels, Dolphins, have no Gall.” In Dolphins and Porpoces I confeſs 
Icovld find no Gall. But concerning Horſes, what truth there is herein 
we have declared before ; as for Fe 

' what Gall the Camel hath, e4ri/tozle declareth : that Hogs alſo have it, 
we can affirm z and that not in any obſcure place: but in the Liver, eyen 
as it is ſeated in man. | s 

That therefore the Deer is no ſhort-lived Animal, we will acknow- 
ledge >: that comparatively, and in ſome ſenſe long-lived we will concede; 
andthus much we ſhall grant if we commonly account its days by thirty 
fix or forty t:for thereby it will exceed all other cornigerous Animals. 
But that it attaineth unto -hundreds, or the years delivered by Authors, 
fince we have no authentick experience for it, ſince we have reafon and 
common experience againſt it, fince the grounds are falſe and fabulous 
which do eſtabliſh it : we kaow no ground to aſſent. 

Concerning Deer there alſo paſſeth another opinion, that the Males 
thereof do yearly loſe their pizzel. For men obſerving the decidence of 
their horns, do fall uponthe like.conceit of this part, that it annually rote 
teth aways and ſucccfſively-reneweth again. Now the ground hereof 
was ſurely the obſervation of this part in Deer after immoderate yenery, 
and about the end of their Rut, which ſometimes becomes ſo relaxed and 
pendulous, it cannot be quite retrated: and being often beſet with 
flies, it is conceived to rot, and atlaſt to fall from the body. But herein 

experience will contradict us : for Deer which either die or are killed 
at that time, orany other, are always found to have that part entire, 
And reaſon will alſo corre& us : for ſpermatical parts, or ſuch as are fra- 
med from the ſeminal principles of parents, although homogeneous or 
| ſimilary, will not admit a Regeneration, much leſs will they receive an 
integral reſtauration, which being organical and inſtrumental members, 
conſiſt of many of thoſe. Now this part, or Animal of Plato, containeth 
not only ſanguineousand reparable particles: but is made up of veins, 
nerves,arteries,and in ſome Animals,of bones:whoſe reparation is beyond 
its own fertility, and a fruit not to be expe&ed from. the fruftifyin 
part it ſel Which faculty were it communicated unto Animals, whoſe 
originals are double, as well as unto Plants, whoſe feed is withinthem- 
ſelyes : we might abate the Ari of TA and the new in-arching 
2 | O 
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Fhenee itis, 
that ſome 

' CLeatUres Pre= 
age the wea= 
cher. - 


of Noſes. And therefore the fanfies of Poets have been ſo modeſt, as 
not to ſet down ſuch renovations, eyen fromthe powers of their deities; 
for the mutilated ſhoulder of Pelops was pieced out with Iyory, and thay 
the limbs of Hippolites were ſct rogether, not regenerated by e£ſcnla- 
pixe, is the utmolt aſſertion of Poctry. | 
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CHAP. Aa, 
Of the Rene-fijker. y 


HataKing-fiſher hanged by the bill, Cheweth in what quarter the | 
windis by an occult and ſecret propriety, converting the breaſt ta 
that point of the Horizon from whence the wind doth blow , isa 
xeceived opinion, and very ſtrange ; introducing natural. Weather-cocks, 
and extending Magnetical poſitions as far as Animal Natures. A. con- 
ceit ſupported chiefly by preſent pratice,. yet not made out by. Reaſon 
or Experience. | | 

Unto Reaſon it ſeemeth very repugnant, that a carcaſs or body diſa- 
nimated, ſhould be ſo affe&ted with every wind, as to carry a conformas» 
ble reſpc& and conſtant habitude thereto, For'althoughin ſundry Ant- 
mals we deny not a kind of natural Meteorology or innate preſention 
both of wind and weather, yet that proceeding ' th ſenſe receiving im» 
preſſions from the-firſt mutation of the air, they cannot in reaſon retain 
that apprehenſion after death, as being affetions which depend on life, 
and depart upon difanimation. And therefore with more favourable 
Reaſon may we draw the ſar e effe or ſympathie upon the Hedg: hog, 
whoſe preſention of winds is ſo exact, that it ſtoppeth the North. or Sou- 
thern hole of itsneſt, according to. the prenotion of theſe winds enſuing ; 
which ſomemen obſerving, have beenable to make preditions which way 
the wind would turn, and been eftcemed: hereby wiſe men in point of 
weather. Now this procceding from ſenſe in the creature alive, it were 
not reaſonable to hang up an Hedg-hogs head, and to expe& a confor- 
mable motion unto its lying conyerſion. And though in ſundry Plants 
their vertues do live after death, and we know that Scammony,”"Rhubarb 
and Scena will purge withoutany vital aſſiſtance ;. yet in Animalsand fen- 
iible creatures, many actionsare mixt, and depend upon their living form, 
as well asthatof miſtion; and though they wholly ſeem to retain unto 
the bod), depart upon diſunion. - Thus Glow-worms alive,. projed a lu- 
ſtre.in the dark, which tulgour notwithſtanding ceaſeth after death ; and 
thus the Tropedo which being alive ſtupifies at a diſtance, applied after 
death,produceth ng fuch cffect ; which.had they retained inplaces where 
? 1 - | | 4 tney. 
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they abound, they might have ſupplied Opium, and ſeryed as frontals in 
hrenſies. | | 

, As for experiment, we cannot make it out by any we have attempted ; 
for if a ſingle King-fiſher be hanged up with untwiſted ſilk in an open 
room, and where the airis free , it obſerves nat acconſtant ;reſpe& unto 
the mouth of the wind, but variouſly converting, doth ſeldom. breaſt ic 
right. If two be ſuſpended in the ſame room , they will not regularly 
conform their breaſts, but oft-times reſpe@ the oppoſite points of Hea- 
yen, Andifwe conceive that for cxa&t exploration, they ſhould be ſu- 
ſpended where the airis quiet and unmoved, that clear of .impediments, 
they may more freely convert upontheir natural vyerticity ; we haye alſo 
made this way of inquiſition, ſuſpending them in large and capacious 
olaſſes cloſely ſtopped ; wherein nevertheleſs we vbſeryed a caſual ſta- 
tion, and that they reſted irregularly upon converſion. Whereſoever 
they reſted, remaining inconvyerted, and poſleſſing one point of the Com- 
mw 4 whilſt the wind perhaps had paſſed the two and thirty. 


The ground of this popular pratice might be the common _—_ my 


: , | . the true Hale 
regard they have unto the winds, -and they untothem again; more eſpee cjign, ours bes 


cially remarkable in the time of their nidulation, and bringing forth their: ing rather the: 
young, For at that time, which happeneth. about the brumal' Solftice, it-!ſpida. 


concerning the vertue prognoſtick of theſe Birds ;, as alſo- the natura 


hath been obſerved even unto a proverb, that the Sea ts-calm, and the 
winds do ceale, till the young ones are excluded ; and fotſake their neſt 
which floateth upon the Sea, and by the roughneſs of winds might 
otherwiſe be overwhelmed, But how far hereby to maghifie their pre» 
dition we: haye no certain rule ; for whether out:of any particular pre- 
notion they chuſle to fit at this time, or whether it be thus contrived 
by concurrence of cauſes and providence of Nature, ſecuring every ſpe- 
cies in their production, is not yet determined. Surely many things 
fall out by the deſign of the general motor , and undreamr of contri» 
yance of Nature, which are not imputable unto the intention-or. know-- 
ledge of the particular Actor: So though the ſeminalizy of Ivyibe al- 
molt in every earth, yet thac it ariſcth. and groweth not, but where it- 
may be ſupported ; we cannot aſcribe the ſame unto the diſtinion of: 
the ſeed, or conceive any ſcience therein-which ſuſpends and conditio= 
nates its eruption. So if, as Pliny and pews: report ,. the Cro- 
codiles of egypt ſo aptly lay their Eggs, that the Natives thereby: 
areable to know how hiph the floud will attain; /it will be hard to'make: 
out, how they ſhould divine the extent of the inundation depending on» 
cauſes ſo many miles remote; that is, the meaſure of ſhores in e-£thiopiaz. 
and whereof, as Athanaſixcin the life of Anthony delivers, the Nevii him- 
ſelf upon demand could make no clear prediction. So are there likewiſe 
many things in nature, whichare the fore runners or figns of future effects, , 
whereto they neither concur in cauſality or prenotion , but are ſecretly, 
ordered: 
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take trot thee poſture of ſuſpenſion, hanging it by the bill, whereas we 


ordered by the providence of. cauſes, and concurrence of ations collz. 
teral to their ſignations, | = 
It was allo a cuſtome of old to keep theſe Birds in cheſts, upon Opi- 
nion that they prevented Moths; whether it were not firſt hanged upin 
Rooms to ſuch effes, 'isnot beyond all doubr.. Or whether we mi. 


FRould d6'ft bythe back ; *that by the billit might point out the quarters 
of the wind; for ſo hath Xircherus deſcribed the Orbis and the Sea Syal. 
low. But the eldeſt cuſtome of hanging up theſe birds was founded upon 
atradition that they would renew their feathers every year as though they 
were alive : In expe&ation' whereof four hundred years ago Alberta 
Magn was deceived, | ET | 
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Hat there are Griffins in Nature, that 1s a mixt and dubious Ani- 

mal, in the fore-part reſembling an Eagle, and behind the ſhape 

of a Lion, with- creed ears, four feet and along tail , many affirm, and 

moſt;: I-perceivez deny noti The ſame is ayerred by e/£lian, Solinus, 

Fel, and Herodotus, countenanced by the Name ſometimes found in 
Scripture, and wasan Hieroglyphick of the Egyptians. 

Notwithſtanding we find moſt diligent enquirers to be of a contrary 
aſſertion. For beſide that Albertes and Pliny haye diſallowed it, the 
learned Aldrovandss hath in a large diſcourſe rejeed it ; «Mathias Mi- 
ehovias who writ of thoſe Northern parts wherein men place theſe 
Griffins,:chath :poſitively concluded againſt it ; and if examined by the 
DoErine'of Animals, the inyention 15 Monſtrous, nor much inferiour 
unto- the figment of Sphynx, Chimera, and Harpics , for though there 
be ſome flying Animals of mixed and participating Natures, that is, be- 
tween Bird and quadruped, yet are their wings and legs fo ſet together, 
that they ſeem to makeeachother ; there being a commixtion of. both, 
rather then an adaptation or cement of prominent parts unto each other, 
as is obſeryable in the Bat, whoſe wings and forc-legs are contrived in 
each other. For though fome ſpecics there be be of middle and parti- 
cipating Natures, that is, of Bird and Beaſt, as Bats and ſome few others, 
yet are their parts ſo conformed and ſet together, that we cannot define 
the beginning or end of either; there being a commixtion of both in 


the whole , rather then an adaptation or cement of the one unto the 
other, | SISEI2 
Now 
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- Now: tor the word 25vy or Gryps, tomerimes meationed-in Scripture, 
and frequenely in humane Authors, properly underſtood, it ſignifies ſome 
kind of Eaple or:Vulture, from whence the Epithete Grypis for-an hooked 


: or Aquiline Noſe. Thus when the Septuagint makes uſe of this word, Levit. 3x; 


Tremettins and ouc Tranffation hath rendred.it the Oflifrage , which is. 
one kind of Eagle. And although the Vulgar Tranflation, and that 
annexed unto tic Srptuagint, retain the word Gryfs, whick in ordinary 
and ſchool-conſtruftion ts commonly -rendred a Griffin, yet cannot the-' 
Latine aſſume any vther ſenſe then the:Greek, from whence it is bor- 
rowed. And though the Latine Gryphes be altered ſomewhat by the 
addition of an h, oraſpiration of the letter =, yet is not:this unulual; ſo 
what the Greeks call 927 av, the Latine will call Trophenm ; and that 
perſon which in the Goſpel is named Katorzs, the Latines will render 
{leopbas. And therefore the quarrel of Origen was unjuſt, and his con+ 
ception erroneous, when he conceived the food of Griffins forbidden 
by the Law of Moſes - that is, Poerical farms wh and things of no exi= 
ſtence, Andtherefore when in the Hecatombs and mighty Oblations 
of the Gentiles, it is dclivered they ſacrificed Gryphes or Griffns ; 
hereby we may underſtand ſome ſtronger ſort of Eagles. And therefore 
alſo when its ſaid in 77rg#l of an improper Match , or eMopſus marrying 
Nyſa, _—_—_ jam gryphes.equrs ;. we need not hunt after other fenſe, 
then that ſtrange unions ſhallþe made; and different Natures be conjoined 
together. | _ Y=itGo 0 a 
As for the teſtimonies of ancient Writers, they are but derivative, 


. and terminate all in one e-Lr:ſtens'a Poct of Proconeſus ; who affirmed 


that near the Arimaſpi, or one-eyed Nation , Grifhins defended the 
Mines of Gold, But this, as Herodozms delivererh, he wrote by hear-lay 
and Michovins who hath expreſly written of thoſe parts, plainly affirm- 
eth, there is ncicher Gold nor Geiffins in that Gountry , nor any ſuch 
Animal extant ; for ſo deth he conclude, Ego vers contra weteres autho- 
res, Gryphes nec in i/la' eptcntriouss , nec un alin orb1s ppartibus inventrs 
aftrmarim, | =O 

Laſtly, Concerning the Hieroglyphical authority, although it neareſt 
approach the truth, it doth not infer its exiſtency. The conccit of the 
Griffin properly taker) being but a ſymbolical phanſie;.in ſo imoJerable 
a ſhape tncluding allowablemorality. So doth it well make ozit, the pro- 
perties of a Guardian, or eny ; perton entruſted;; the- ears: implying. at- 
tention, the wings celerity of execution, the Lion-l ke ſhape, courage 
and audacity, the hooked bill, refervance. and tenacity. . It is alſo an 
Emblem of valour and magnanimity, as being, compounded of the Eagle 


| and Lion, the nobleſt Animelsin their kinds ; and fo is it appliable untg 


Princes, Preſidents, Genetals, and all-her6ick Commanders; and 1o is 
It alſo born in the Coat-arms of many noble Families of Earope, | 
But the original inyention ſcems to be Hieroglyphical, derived from 

| the 
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—— the Egyprians, and ofan bigher ſignification., By the myſtical conjun- 
lyingeither the Genial orithe ſydercous 
and the ſtrength and vigour in its opera- 
tions.- *And therefore under ſuch Hieroglyphicks O/ ru was deſcribed; 
and in ancient Coins we meet with Gryphins conjoindlyy with fpolio's, 
Tripodes and Chariot wheels; and the marble Gryphins at Saint Peter; 
in Kome , as learned men conjeure, were firſt tranſlated from the 
Temple of Apolis.. Whether hereby were not alſo myſtically implied 
the activity of the Sun in Leo, the power of God in the Sun, or the in» 
fuence of the Celeſtial Oſpris, by Atoprtha the Genius of Niles , might 
learned Krrcherns, no man were likely 


&ion oft Hawk and Lion, it 
Sun, the great celerity there 


alfo be conſidered... And then the 
to be a better Ordipue. 


Of the Phenix. 


"Hat there is but one Phoenix in the World, which after many hun- 
24 dred years'burnethi'it ſelf, and from the aſhes thereof arifeth 'up 
another, is a conceit not new or altogether popular, but of great anti» 
quity ; not only delivered by humane Authors, but frequently cxprefled 
alſo by holy Writers ; by (yril, Epiphanins, and others, by «Cmbreoſein 
his Hexameron, and Tertulkan in his Poem De Judicio Domini ; but 
more agreeably unto the preſent ſenſe, in his excellent Tract, De Re- 
Ilinum dico alitem ortentis peculiarem, se ſingularitate 
famoſum , ae: poſteritate' monſtruoſum ; qui ſemetipſum libenter funerans - 


ſwrretlione carns. 


renovat, natal fine decedens , atque ſuccedens iterum Phenix, 


Ubi jam 


wer, tterum ipſe; quia non-jam, alins idew. The Scripture alſo ſeems 
to fayour it, particularly thit of Job 21. In the interpretation of Beda, 
Ditebam in nidulo meo moriar, & ficut Phanix multiphcabo dies : and 
Pſal.z1. Tizxa®> «omg giivk wwtios y vir juſtns ut Phenix florebit, as Tertule 
kan tenders it, and ſo alſo expounds itin his Book before alledged.. 

- All wkich notwithſtanding, we cannot preſume the exiſtence of this 
Animal; nor dare we affirm there is any Phcenix in Nature. For, firſt 
there wants hereinthe definitive confirmator and teſt of things uncertain, 
thatis, the ſenſe of man, For though many Writers haye much enlarged 
hereon, yet is there not any ocular deſcriber, or ſuch as preſumeth to 
confirm itupon aſpetion. And therefore Herodotus that led the {tory 
plainly faith, he neverattained the ſight of any, bur only 


uno the:Greeks, 
in the picture. 


"Again, I rim'tive Authors, and from whom the ſtream of relations is 
;- derivative, 


_ 
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derivative, deliver themſelves yery dubiouſly ; and either by a doubtful 

arentheſis, ora timerous concluſton overthrow the whole relation. Thus 
Herodotus in his Enterpe, delivering the ſtory hereof , preſently interpo- 
ſeth, is! 3 ® mmm atgaries; that is, which account ſeems to me impro- 
bable. Tacitrs. in his annals affordeth a larger ſtory, how the Pharnix 
was firſt ſeen at Heltopolis in the reign of Seſoffris, then in the reign of 
efmaſis, after in the days of Prolomy, the third of the Macedonian race; 
but at laſt thus determineth , Sed Antiquitas obſenra, & nonnulli falſuns 
eſſe hune Phanicem, neque Arabum e terris credidere. Pliny makes yet 
a fairer ſtory, that the Phcenix flew into &gypr in the Conſulthip of Quir- 
14 Plancins, that it was brought to Rowe 1n the Cenforſhip of Clandine, 
in the eight hundred year of the City, and teſtified alſo in their records ; 
but after all concludeth, Sed que falſa' nemo dubitabit, As we read it in 
the fair and ancient impreſſion of Brixia ; as Aldrovandus hath quo- 
ted it , and as,it is found in the manuſcript Copy, as Dalechampixes bath 
alſo noted. 

Moreover, Such as have naturally diſcourſed hereon, have fo diverſly, 
contrarily, or contradictorily delivered themſelves, that no affirmative 
from thence can reaſonably be deduced, For moſt have poſitively denicd 
it, and they which affirm and believeit, aſſign this name unto many, and 
miſtake two or three in one, So hath that bird been taken for the Phae. 
nix which liveth in e-frabia, and buildeth its neſt with Cinnamon ; by 
Herodotme called Cinnamulgus, and by Ariſtotle, Cinnamon ; and as a 
fabulous conceit is cenſured by Scalzger. Some have conceived that 
bird to be the Phcenix , which by a Perſian name with the Greeks is cal- 
led Rhyntace; but how they made this good we find occaſion of doubt ; 
whilcſt we read in the lite of Artaxerxes, that this is a little bird brought 
often to their Tables, and wherewith Par7/atzs cunningly poiſoned the 


Queen, The anucodiata or Bird of Paradiſe, hath had the honour of 


this name, and their fathers brought from the e Folucea's do paſs for 
thoſe of the Phoenix. Which though promoted' by rarity with us, the 
Eaſtern Travellers will hardly admit; who know they are common in 
thoſe parts, and the ordinary plume of 7anizaries among the Turks, And 
laſtly, the Bird Semmende hath found the ſame appellation, for ſo hath Sca- 
liger obſerved and refuted; nor will the ſolitude of the Phoenix allow this 
denomination ; for many there are of that ſpecies, and whoſe trifiſtulary 
bill and crany we have bcheld our ſelves. Nor are men only at variance 
in regard of the Phoenix it ſelf, but very diſagreeing in the accidents aſcri- 
bed thereto : for ſome affirm it liveth three hundred, ſome five, others 
ſix, ſome a thouſand, others no leſs then fifteen hundred years ; ſome 
lay it liveth in e/£:h:opia, others in Arabia, ſome in Egypt, others in 1ndiay 
and ſome in Vropia ; tor ſuch a one muſt that be which is deſcribed by 
Laftantins ; that is, which neither was ſinged in the combuſtion of Phae- 
ton, or overwhelmed by the innundation of Dexcalion, 
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 Laftly, Many Authors who have diſcom fed hereot, have ſo delivered 
themſelves, and with fuch intentions, that we cannot from thence deduce 
a confirmetion. For fome have written Poetically, as Ovid, Mantaan,La. 
B#untins, (landian,and others: Some have written my ſtically, as Paracelſu 
in his Book De 24zoth, or De {igno &> linea vite; and as ſeveral Herme. 
tical Philoſophers, involiing therein the fecret of their Elixir, and cnigs 
matically expreſſing the nature of their great work, Some have written 
Rhetorically, an conceſſively, not controverting, but aſſuming the que- 
{ttor, which taken as granted, advantaged the illatton. So have holy 
men made uſe hereof as far as thereby to confirm the Reſurrection ; for 
difcourſing with Heathens who granted the ſtory of the Phenix, they 
induced the ReſurreRion from principles of their own, and poſitions re- 
ceived among themſelves. Others have ſpoken Emblematically and 
Hieroglyphicaliy ; 'and ſo did tne Egyprians, unto whom the Phenix 
was the Hieroglyphick of the Sun, And this was probably the ground 
of the whole relation ; ſucceeding Ages adding fabulous accounts, whica 
laid rogether built up this ſingularity, which every 'Pen proclaimeth. 

As for the Texts of Scripture, which ſeem to confirm: the conceit, 
duly perpended,they add not thereunto, For whereas in that of Job, ac- 
cording to the Septuagint or Greck Tranſlation we find the word Phe 
mx, yet can it have ao animal fignification ; for therein it is not expreſſed 
gimm:, but 52iz®> $omxp;, the trunk of the Palm-tree, which is alſo called 
Phcenix ; and therefore the conftrution will be very hard, if not ap- 
plied unto ſome vegetabl2 nature. Nor can we fafely inſiſt upon the 
Greckexpreſſion at all; for though the Vulgar tranſlates it Palma, and 
ſome retain the word Picenix , others do render it by a word of a diffe 
rent ſenſe; for ſo hath Tremellines delivered it : Dicebam quod apnd n= 
dum menm expirabo, & ſicnt arena mnltiplicabo di:s; ſo hath the Geneva 
and ours traffflated it, / [ard T ſhall die im my N oft, and ſhall multiply mp 


days as the ſand. As tor that in the Book of Plalms, Yir juſtus ur Pha- 


nix florebit, as Epiphanins and Tertwllian render it, it was only a miſtake 
upon the Homonymy of the Greck word Pcaenix, which fienifics alſo 
a Palm-trec. Which is a fallacy of cquivocation, from a community in 
riame inferring a common nature ; and whereby we may as firmly con- 
clude, that Draphcenicon a purging Eleuary hath ſome part of the 
Pheenix for its ingredient; which recciveth that name from Dates, ot 
the frait of the Palm-tree, from whence, as Pliny delivers, the Phoenix 
had its names 

Nor do we only arraign the exiſtence of this Animal, but many things 
are queſtionable which are aſcribed thercto, eſpecially its unity, long lite, 
and generation. As forits unity or conceit there thould be bnt one in 
nature, it ſeemeth not only repugnant unto Philoſophy , but alſo holy 
Sctipture; which plainly affirms, there went of every ſort two atleaſt 
unto the Arkot Noah, according to the Text , Every Fowl after his kinn, 

ever) 
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every bird of every ſort, they went into the eArk, two and twoof all fleſh, 
wherein there i the breath of life, and they that went in, went in both male 
and female of all fleſh. Ir infringeth the benediQtion of God cancern- 
ing multiplication. God blefled them, ſaying, Be frauful and mmltiply, 
and fill the waters in the ſeas, and let fowl multiply in the earth : And again, 
Bring forth with thee every living thing, that they may breed abundantly in 
the earth, and be fruitful and multiply upon the earth : which terms are 
not appliable unto the Pheeaix , whereof there is but one inthe world, 
and no more now living then at the fiſt benedi&ion. For the produ- 
Rion of one, being the deſtruRtion of another , although they produce 
and generate, they encreaſe not ; and mult not be ſaid to multiply, who 
do not tranſcend an unity. 

As for longevity, that it livetha thouſand years or more; beſidethat 
from imperfect. obſervations and rarity of appearance, no confirmation 
cat be made; there may be probable a miſtake in the compute. For 
the tradition being very ancient and probably Egyptian , the Greeks who 
diſperſed the Fable, might ſumm up the account by their own numera- 
tion of years ; whereas the conceit might have its original in times of 
ſhorter compute, For if we ſuppoſe our preſent calculation, the Phar- 
nix now In nature will be the fixth from the Creation, but in the middle 
of its years ; and if the Rabbins Prophecie ſucceed, thall concludeits days 
not in his own but the laſt and general flames, without ail hope of Re- 
viviction. | 

Concerning its generation, that without all conjun@ion it begets and 
reſeminates/it ſelf, hereby we introduce avegetable prodution in Ani- 
mals, and unto ſenſible natures, transfer the propriety of Fants ; tbar is, 
to multiply within themſelves, according to the Law of the Creation, 
Let the earth bring forth graſs, the herb yielding ſeed, and the tree yielding 
fruit, whoſe ſeed is in it ſelf. Which is indeed the natural way of Plants, 
who having no diſtinftion of ſex, and the power of the ſpecies contained 
in cyery individnum, beget and propagate themſelves without commix- 
tion; and therefore their fruits proceeding from fimpler roots , are not 
{o unlike, or diſtinguiſhable trom each other, as arc the off- ſprings of 
ſenſible creatures and prolifications deſcending trom double originals. 
But Animal gencration is accompliſhed by more, and the concurrence of 
two' ſexes is requircd to the conſtitution of one. And therefore ſuch 
as have no, diſtin&tion of ſex, engender not at all, as Arrſtotle conceives 
of Eels, and teſtaceous animals, And though Plant-animals do multiply, 
they do it not by copulation, but in a way analogous unto Plants. So 
Hermaphrodites althouch they include the parts of both ſexes, and may 
be ſufficiently potent 1n/ either ; yet unto a conception require a ſepara» 
ted ſex, and' cannot impregnate themſeives. And ſoalſo though Adam 
included all hamane nature, or was (as ſome opinion) an Hermaphroatte, 

yethad hemo power to propagate — and therefore God laid, /t #s 
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ret good that man [honld be alone , let ns make him an help. meet for him, 
that is, an help unto generation; for as tor any other. help, it had been 
fitter to have made another man. | 

Now whereas ſome afficm that from one Pheenix there doth not im. 
mediately procced another , hutthe firſt corrupteth into a worm,. which 
after becometh a Phoenix, ic will nat make probable this production, 
For hereby they confound the generation of perfect animals with im- 
perfe&t, ſanguincous with cxanguineous, vermiparous with oviparous, 
andere Anomalies, diſturbing the laws of Nature, Nor will this cor- 
ruptive production be caſily made out in moſt imperfe& generations; for 
although we deny not that many animals are vermipatous , begetting 
themſelves at adiſtince, and as it were at the ſeeond hand (as generally 
Inſc&s, and more remarkably Butter-flics and Silk- worms) yet proceeds 
notthis generation from a corruption of themſelves, but rather a ſpecifical 
and ſeminal diffafion, retaining {till the Idea of themſelves, though -it a& 
that part a whilein other ſhapes. And this will alſo.hold-in generations 
equivocal, and ſuch as are not begotten from Parentslike themlelyes; ſo 
from Frogs corrupting, proceed not Progs again ; ſo if there be anarife- 
rous Trees, whoſe corruption breaks forth into Bernacles , yer if they 
corrupt,they degenerate into Maggots,which produce not them wire 
this werea confuſion of corruptive and ſeminal produQion, and a fruſtratis 
onof that ſeminal power committed to animals at the Creation. The pro- 
blem might have becn ſpared, #hy we love not onr lice as well as our children? 


Noabs Ark had been ncedleſs,the graves of Animals would be the fruitful'ſt 


wombs; for death would not deſtroy, but empeople the world again. 
Since therefore we have ſo ſlender grounds to confirm the exiſtence of 
the Phoenix, ſince there is no ocular witneſs of it, ſince as wc have decla» 
red, by Authors from whom the ſtory is derived, it rather ſtands reje&ed; 
fince they whor have ſcriouſly difſcourſed hereof, have delivered them- 


delves negativcly, diverſly, or contrarily; fince many othcrs cannot be 


drawn into Argument, as writing Poctically, Rhetorically, Enigmarical- 
ly, Hieroglyphically ; ſince holy Scripture alledged for it duly perpended, 
doth not adyantageir; and laſtly, fince fo ſtrange a generatian, unity and 
long lite, hath nenther experience nor reaſonto conftirmit, how.far.to rely 
on this tradition, we refer unto conlideration 

But. ſurcly they were nor well-withers unto parable Phyſick, or reme- 


 dics cafily acquired, who derived mediciacs from the Phaenix; as ſome 


have done, and are juſtly condemned by Pliny; [rridere eſt, vita re- 
m:aia poſt milleſmum aunum redditura monſtrare ; It is a folly to find out 
remedies that are not recoverable under a thouſand years; or propoſethe 
prolonging of life by that which the twentieth gencration may never be- 
hold. More veniablc is a dependance uponthe Philoſophers ſtone, potable 
gold, or any of thoſe Aacana's whereby Paracelſxs that died himſelf at 
farty ſeven, gloried that he could make other men immortal, Which, 
| Ee __ although 


Book II, and Common Erroks. 
although extreamly difi-ulr, and tantwm now infelible ,. yer are they not 
impoſſible,nor do they (rightly-underſtood), impoſe'any violence on Na- 
ture.. And therefore if rictly taken forthe-Phoenix,. very! ſtrange is that 
which is delivered by Plararch , That the;brain thercof-iva pleaſant bit, __ 
bur that it cauſeth the head-ach. 'Which notwithſtanding the luxurious Pe [enirare mw: 
Emperour could never taſte, tnough he had at his Table many a Pheeni-. —_ T 

: gebalw, 
copterus, yet had he not one Phoenix 3 for though he' expe&cd and at- 
tempted it, we read not in Lampriaim that he performed'it; and'conſi- 
dcring the unity thereof, it was a vain deſign, [that is;: to deſtroy any ſpe- 
cies, or murilate the great accompliſhment.of ſix days. And although 
ſome conceive, and it may ſeem true, thatthere; is-in man a natural poſſi- 
bility to deſtroy the worldin one generation, that-is, by a general con» 
ſpire to know no woman themſelyes, and diſable all others alſo; yet will 
this neyer be effeed.. And-therefore (ain after he had killed Abel, were 
there no other woman living, could not haye alſo deſtroyed Eve: which 
although he had a natural power to effeR, yet the execution thereof, the 
providence of God would haye reſiſted: for thatwould hare impoſed ano-- 
ther creationupon him, and/to baveanimateda ſecond Rib-of Adam, 
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CHAP. XI | : 
Of Frogs, Toads, and Toad-flone, | 
Orr the venomous Urine of Toads, of the ſtone inthe Toads: 


head, andof the generation of Frogs, conceptions are entertained 
which require conſideration. And firſt, thata Toad piſſeth, andthis way- = 
diffuſeth its venome, is generally. received, not only with us,. butalfo in 
other parts; for ſo hath Sealgey obſerved in his Comment, Averſum uri- 
ram reddere ob oculos perſecutoris pernicioſam ruricolts perſuaſam eſt; and 
Matbiolus hathalſoa paſſage,that a Toad communicates its yenome, nor 
only by Urine, but by the humidity and ſlayer of its mouth : which not- 
withſtanding ſtrictly uuderſtood , may admit of examinatjon; for ſome: 
doubt may be made whether a Toad properly pifſeth, that is diſtinRly 
and ſeparately yoideth the ſerous cxcretion : for though not only birds, 
but oviparous quadrupeds and Serpents have kidneys and ureters, and: 
ſome Fiſhes alſo bladders : yet for the moiſt and dry excretion they 
ſeem at laſt to -haye but one- vent and common place of. excluſion: 
and with the ſame propricty of language,, . we may, aſcribe that a= 
Qion. unto Crows and Kites, And this not onely,. in, Frogs: and 
Toads, but may be enquired in Tortoyſes ; that is, whcther, that 
be ſtriQly true, or to betaken for a diſtin& agd ſcparate midton, whea - 
RS _ Ariſtotle - 


Ariſtotle affurme;ty that no oviparons animal, that is, which cither ſpawn- 
cth or layath Eggs, dorty Urine except the Tortois. | 
Fhe ground or octaffeftbs: Vis expreſſion might from hence ariſe, 
that Toads pre [dowritives obſerved to exclude or fpiti out a:dark and li- 
quid mattcr bebinda: which we have obſetvedtobexrac, and a venomous 


_ .., conditibn there mdy bei perhaps therein, bur ſorhe-doubt rhere may be, 


whether this is to be called their urine : not becauſe it is emitted averſl; 
of backward, by. both ſexes, but becauſe it is confounded with the in. 
teſtinal excretions and epeſtions of 'the belly :' and this way is ordinarily 
obſerved, | although” poliblelit-is that the "liquid excretion may ſomes 
times be excluded withour the*other, © © | : 

- As forrtheſtone cortmonly called a Toad-ſtone, which is preſumed to 
be found'm thethead of thatiinimal , we firſt conceive it not a thing im- 
pofſible : nor is there any ſubſtantial reaſon why in a Toad there may not 
be found fuch hard and lapidcous concretions. For the like we daily 
obſerve inthe heiids'sf Fiſhes, 'as Cods, 'Carps, and Pearches: the like 
alſo in Snails, "ſoft and exoffeous- animal, tliereof in' the naked and 
greater fort ,'as though ſhe-would requite the defe& of a ſhell on their 
back, Naturencar the head hath placed a flat white ſtone, or rather tcſta» 
ceous concretion. Which-though Aldrovanars affirms, that after diſſe. 
ion of many, he found but in ſome few : yet of the great gray Snails, 
I haye not met with any thatywanted it: and the ſame indecd ſo palpable, 
that without diſſe&ion it is diſcoverable by the hand. 

Again, though it be not impoſſible, yet it is-ſurely very rare : as we 
are induced to believe from fome enquiry of our own, from the trial of 
many who hayc been deceived, and the fruſtrated ſearch of Por:a , who 
upon the explorement of many , could fcarce find one. Nor is it only 
of rarity, but may be doubted whether it be of exiſtencie, or really any 
ſuch ſtone in the head of a'Toad at all. For although Lapraaries and 
queſtnary enguirers 'affirm it,' yet the Writers of Minerals and natural 
ſpeculators, are 6f another belief: conceiving the ſtones which bcar 
this name ,' to be a'Mineral concretion; not to be found in animals, but 
in fields, .:And therefore Betz refers it to Afteria or ſome kind of La- 
pis flelarss, and plainly concludeth, reperimntur in aori;, quos tamen ali 
in annoſis, ae qui ain #1 Arundinets, inter rubs ſenteſque delituernnt, bu- 
fonts cxpitibas generari ftritinaciter affirmant. ES 

Laſtly, If any ſuch thing there be, yer muſt it not, for ought 1 ſee, 
be taken as we'reCcive tt, for a looſe and moveable ſtone, bur rather a 
concretion or induration of the crany it ſelf; for being of an catthy 
temper, liying in the earth, and as ſome ſay feeding thereon, ſuch indu- 
rations may ſometimes happen. Thus when: Braſavolms after a long 
fearch had 'diſcoyered ont, 'he affirms it was rather the forehead bone 
petrified, then a ſtone wtihin the crany ; ' and of this belief was Geſner. 
Which is alſo much confirmed: from'what is delivered in Aldrovandm, 
upon 
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ypon expertinent of very-many. 1 oads, whole .crames. or iculs in time 
grew hard, and almoſt of a ſtony ſubſtance. All which conſidered, we 
mult with circymſpection receive thoſe toncs which commonly. bear 
this tame, much Jeſs believe the, craditions:, that in; envy. to. mankind 
they are caſt out, or ſwallowed down by-the,Foadz which cannot con- 
fiſt with e-Tratomny, and with the reſt, enforced this cenſure from Berne, 
Ab eo tempore pro nugy habui quod; de Bufonio lapide, cjuſyue origing 
tradunr. , | 4-1: 5571 obs | 
: What therefore beſt reconcileth theſe divided determinations, may be 
amiddle opinion ; that of theſe ſtones ſome may. be minery.., and to be 
found 1n the eatth;:{ome anjymal, to be met with 1n 'Taads, at lcaft by the 
induration of their cranies.- The firſt are many-and manitold, to be 


De Mineral, p 


lib. 4+ 


found in Germany and other parts; the laſt are fewer in number, and in 21u/zi Ca/ceo> 
ſubſtance not unlike the ſtones in Crabs heads, This is agreeable unto /zriani. Sed?.3, 


the determination of Aldrovanidi , and is allo the judgment of learacd 
Spigels 14s 1h his Epiſtle unto 7gnorime. . | 


Buttheſc Toadfſtanes, ar lealt. very many thegeof » Which are cſtcemed 


among us, are ar laſt found to be taken hot quit of Toads heads, . but out 
of a Fithes mouth,. being handſomely contrived out of the teeth of the 
Lupus Marinus, a Fith often taken'in our Northern Seas, as was pub- 


lickly declared by nn eminent and learned-{Phylitiaty. But becauſe men Sir George 
are unwilling to conccive ſo tow of:thcir 'Toadſtones which. they ſo En 


highly value, they May.make ſome triat thereof by: @ candentarned hot 
Iron applied unto the hollow and unpolithed -part thereof, whereupon 
if they be true ſtones thoy: willnot be aptto burn of aftord a. burnt odour, 
—_ they may be aptto' do, if contrived out of animal parts or-the teeth 
of files, : | 577, D | 
Concerning the generation of Frogs, we ſhall hricfly deliper: that ac- 
count which obſeryation hath taught us. By Frogs I underſtand not 
ſuch as arifing from putrefaion, are bred without topulation, and be- 
cauſe they ſubliſt not long, are called Temporarie ; nor do 1 mean the 
little Frog of an cxccllent Parrat green , that uſually fits on Trees and 
Buſhes, and 1s therefore called Ranracuine wirids , or aborties ;. but 
hereby I underſtand the aquatile or Water-Frog , whereof in ditches 
and ftanding plaſhes we may behold many millions every Spring in 
England. Now theſe do not as Pliny conceiveth , exclude black picces 
of fleſh, whichafter become Frogs; but they ler fall their ſpawn in the 
water, of excellent uſe in Phyſick, and ſcarce unknown unto any. In this 
pawn of a lentous and tranſparent body, arz to be diſccracd many 
ipecks, orlittle conglobulations , which in a ſmall time become of deep 
black, a ſubſtance more compacted and terreſtrious then the other ; for it 
riſeth not in diſtillation, and aftords a powder when the white and 
aqueous part 1s exhaled. Now of this black or duskic ſubſtance is the 
Frog at laſt formed; as we hayc beheld, including the ſpayn with water 
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in a glaſs, and expoſing it unto the'Sun. For that black and round 
ſubſtance, in a few days began to dilate -and grow -longer, after a 


while the head, the eyes, the tail to be- diſcernable , and at laſt to 
become that which the Ancients called Gyrinus , we- a Porwigle or 
Tadpole. This'in {ome weeks after becomes a perfe& Frog, the legs 
prowing out before, and the tail wearing away, to ſupply the- other 


chind; as may be obſerved in ſome which have newly forſaken the. 


water; for in ſuch, ſome part of the tail will be ſeen, but curtailed 
and ſhort) not long and finny as before.” A part provided them a 
while to: ſwim and move in the water}, that 1s, untill ſuch time as 


þ Nature excluded legs , whereby they might be 'provided- not only 
as live in bath to ſwim in the water,' but move upon the- land', according to the 


elements of amphibious and mixt intention of Nature', that is, to live in both, 


Jand and wa- 
ters 


So that whoever obſeryeth the firſt progreſſion of the ſeed before 


motion , or ſhall take notice of the ſtrange indiſtinRion-.of parts in' 


the Tadpole , cyen when it moveth about, and how ſucceſſively the 
inward parts do ſcem to diſcover” themſelyes, until their laſt perfe. 
&ion ; may eaſily diſcern the high curioſity of Nature in theſe inferiour 
animals, and what a long line is run to make a Frog. 

And becauſe many affirm, and ſome deliver, that in regard it 


| hath lungs and breatheth , a Frog may be eaſily drowned ; though the 


reaſon be probable, I find not the experiment anſwerable; for faſt. 


ningone about a ſpan under. water, it lived _ almoſt fix days. Nor is 


it only hard to deſtroy one in water , but difficult alſo at land : for ir 


will live long after the lungs and heart be out ; how long it will live 


in the ſeed, or whether the ſpawn of this year being preſerved, will 
not ariſe into Frogs in the next, might alſo be enquired: and we arc 
prepared to tric. - 
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Book III. and Common Exxoxs. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Salamander. 


Hat a Salamander is able to.live in flames, to endure and put out 

fire, is an aſſertion, not only of great antiquity , but confirmed by 
frequent, and not contemptible teſtimony, The Egyptians haye drawn 
it into their Hierogly phicks, 1r:ſtorle ſeemethto embrace it; more plain= 
ly A scander, Sarenus Sammonicus, e/Elian and Pliny, who alligns the 
cauſe of this effe&t : An Animal (fajth he) ſo cold that it extioguiſheth 
the fire like Ice. All which notwithſtanding, there is on tae negative, 
Authority and Experience ; Sexzius a Phyſician, as Pliny delivereth, de- 
nied this effe& ; Dzoſcorides affirmed it a point of folly to belieye it; Ga- 
len that it endureth the fire a while, but in. continuance 1s conſumed 
therein. For experimental conviction, eMathiolss affirmeth, he ſaw a * 
Salamander burnt in a yery ſhort time : and of the like aflertion is Ame 
tus Luſitanus; and moſt plainly Prerivs, whoſe words in his Hierogly- 
phicks are theſe ; #hereas it is commonly ſaid that a Salamander ex- 
ringniſheth fire, we have found by experience, that it 11 ſo far from quench- 
ing kot coals, that it dieth immediately therein, As for the contrary al- 


ſertion of Ar:ſtorle, it is but by hear-fay, as common opinion belieyerh, 4 couuptire 


Hec enim (ut aunt) ignem ingrediens, eun extinguit ; and therefore there 
was no abſurdity in Galen, when as a Septical medicine he commended 


parts liks Ar» 


theathes of a Salamander; and e Magicians in vain from the power of ſeaike, 


this Tradition, at the burning of Towns or Houſes expe& a relief from 
 Salamanders, - | 
... The ground of this opinion, might be ſome ſenſible reſiſtance of fire 
obſerved in the Salamander: which being, as Galen determineth, cold 
in the fourth, and moiſt in the third degree, and having alſo a mucous 
humidity above and under the skin, by vertue tact it may awhile 
endure the flame : which being conſumed, it can reſiſt no more. Such 
an humidity there is obſerved in Newtes, or Water-Lizards, eſpecially 
if their skins be perforated or pricked. Thus will Frogs and Snails en- 
dure.the flame: thus willwhites of Eggs,” vitreous or glaſſieflegm extin- 
gutſh a coal: thus are unguents made which prote& awhile from the. 
fire : and thus beſide the Hirpint there are later ſtories of men that 
have paſſed untoucht through the fire, And therefore ſome truth we 
allow 1n the tradition: truth according unto Galen, that it may for a time 
refiſt a flame, or as Scaliger avers, extinguiſh or put out a coal: for thus 
much will many humid bodies perform : but that it perſeyeres and lives in 
that deſtruRtive element, is a fallacious enlargement. Nor do we reaſo« 
nably conclude, becauſe for a time it endureth fire, it ſubdueth and extin» 
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guiſheth the ſame, becauſe by a cold and aluminous moiſture, it is able 
a while to reſiſt it: fromapeculiarity of Nature it ſubſiſteth and liyeth - 
in it. 

It hath been much promoted by Stories of incombuſtible napkins and 
textures which endure the fire, whoſe materials are called by the name of 
Salamanders wool, Which many too literally apprehending, conceiye 
ſome-inyeſting part, or tegument of the Salamander: wherein beſide that 
hey miſtake the condition of this Animal (which is a kind of Lizard, a 
quadruped corticated and depilous, that is, without wool, fur, or hair) 
they obſerye not the method and general rule of nature : whereby all 
Quadrupeds oviparous, as. Lizards, Frogs, Tortois, Chamelions, Croco- 
diles, are without hatr, and have no covering part or hairy inveſtment at 
all. And if they conceive that from the skin of the Salamander, theſe 
incremable pieces are compoſed ; belide the experiments made upon the 
living, that of Braſ/avolns will ſtep in, who intbe ſearch of this truth, did 
burn the skin of one dead. 

Nor is this Salamanders wooll deſumed from any Animal, but a Mi- 
neral ſubſtance Metaphorically ſo called from this received opinion. For 
beſide Germanicas his heart, and Pyrrhas his great Toe, which would 
not burn with the reſt of their bodies, there are in the number of Mine. 
rals ſome bodies incombuſtible ; more remarkably that which the An- 
cients named Asbeſton, and Pancirollas treats of in the Chapter of Linum 
vivum, Whereof by Art were weaved Napkins,'Shirts, and Coats, in 
conſumable by fire; and wherein in ancient times to preſerve their aſhes 

ure, and without commixture, they burnt the bodies of Kings. A Nap- 
kin hereof Pliny reports that Nero had, and the like ſaith Paxlus Yenetus 
the Emperour of Tartary ſent unto Pope Alexander ; and alſo affirms 
that in ſome part of Tartary there were Mines of Iron whoſe filaments 
were weaved into incombultible cloth. Which rare ManufaQure, al- 
though delivered for loſt by Pazcarolins, yet Salmuth his Commentator 
affirmeth, that one. Podocaterms a Cyprian, had ſhewed the ſame at Yenice; 
and his materials were from Cyprus:, where indeed Dioſcorides placeth 
them; the ſame is alſo ocularly confirmed by Yives upon Anſtin, and 
eMatolns inhis Colloquies. And thus in our days do men praiſe to 
make long-laſting Snaſts for Lamps out of:Alumen. plumoſum; and by 
the ſame we read in Paxſanins, that there always burnt a Lamp before 
the Image of «Afinerva. nes yh, 
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Of the Amphichens. 


Hat the Amphisbzna, that 1s, a ſmaller kind-of Serpent, which mos 
veth forward and backward, hath rwo heads, or one at either ex- 
tream, was affirmed firſt by Nicander, and after by many others, by the 
Author of the Book De Theriaca ad Piſonem, aſcribed unto Galen ; more 
plainly Pliny, Geminum habe caput, tanquam paruns efſet uno ore effun- 
di wenenum : but eElian mott confidently, who referring the conceit 
of (himera and Hydra unto Fables, hath ſer dowa this as an undeniable 
truth. 

Whereunto while men affent, and can believe a bicipitous conforma- 
tion in any continued ſpecies, they admit a gemination of principle parts, 
not naturally diſcovered in any Animal. True it is that otherparts in 
Animals are not equal; for ſome make theirprogreſſion with many legs, 
even to the number of an hundred, as J#l!, Scolopendre, or ſuch as are 
termed Centipedes : ſome fly with two wings, as Birds and many Inſects, 
ſome with four, as all farinaceous or mealy- winged Animals, as Butter- 
flies, and Moths : all yaginipennous or ſheath-winged Inſects, as Beetles 
and Dorrs. Some have three Tcſticles, as Ar:torle ſpeaks of the Buz- 
zard; and ſome have four ſtomachs, as horned and ruminating Animals: 
but for. the principle parts, the Liver, Heart, and eſpecially the brains 
regularly they arc but one in any kind or ſpecies whatſoever. | 

And were there any ſuch ſpecies or natural kind of animal, it would 
be hard to make good thoſe ſix poſitions of body, which according to 
the three dimenſions arc aſcribed unto every Animal : that is, snfra, ſu- 
pra, ante, retro, dextroſum, ſiniſtroſum: for it (as it is determined) that be 
the anterior and upper part, wherein the ſenles are placed, and that the 
poſterior and lower part which is oppoſite therennto, there is no infe- 
riour or former part in this Animal ; for the ſenſes being placed at both 
cxtreams, doth make both ends anterior, which is impoſſible; the terms 
being Relative, which mutually ſubſiſt, and are not without each other, 
and therctore this duplicity was ill contrived to place one head at both 
exireams,and had been more tolerable to have ſetled three or four at one, 
And thercfore alſo Poets have been more reaſonable then Philoſophers, 
and Gerjon or Cerberus lels monſtrous then eAmphubena, 

Again, If any ſuch thing there were, it were not to be obtruded by 


&the name of Amphisbena, or as an Animal of one denomination; for 


properly that Animal isnot one, but multiplicious or many, which hath 
a duplicity or gemination of principal parts. And this doth Ariſtotle 
define, when he afftirmetha monſter is to be cltecmed one or many, ac- 
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cording to its principle, which he conceived the heart, whence he de: 
rived the original of Nerves, and thereto aſcribed many aQts which Phy. 
fitians aſſign unto the brain : and therefore if it cannot be called one, 
which hath a duplicity of hearts in his ſenſe, it cannot receive that a 
pellation with a plurality of heads in ours: And this the praQice of 
Chriſtians hath acknowledged, who have baptized theſe geminous births, 
and double connaſcencies with ſeveral names, as conceiving in them a 
diſtin&ion of ſouls, upon the divided execution of their functions ; that 
is, while one wept, the other laughing ; while one was filent, the other 
ſpeaking; while one awaked, the other flzeping ; as is declared by three 
remarkable examples in Petrarch, Yincentrns and the Scottiſh Hiſtory of 
Buchanan. 

It is not denied there have been bicipitous Serpents with the head at 
each extream, for an example hereof we find in Ariſtotle, and of the like 
form in Aldrovandus we meet with the Icon ofa Lizzard; and of this 
kind perhaps might that Amphrisbanva be, the piture whereof Caſſianus 
Puteus ſhewed unto the learned Faber. Which double formations do 
often happen unto multiparous generations , more eſpecially that of 
Serpents; whofe produdtions being numerous, and their Eggs in chains 
or links together ( which ſometime conjoin and inoculate into each 
other ) they may unite into various ſhapes and come out in mixed for- 
mations. But theſe are monſtrous produQions, beſide the intention of 
Nature, and the ſtatutes of generation, neither begotten of like pa- 
rents, nor begetting the like again, but irregularly produced , do ſtand 
as Anomalies in the general Book of Nature. Which being ſhifts 
and forced pieces, rather then genuine and proper effects, they af- 
ford us no iltation ; nor is it reaſonable to conclude; from a mon- 
ſtrofity untoa ſpecies, or fromaccidental effects, unto the regular works 
of Nature. 

Laftly, The ground of the conceit was the.figure of this Animal, and 
motion oft-rimes both ways; for defcribed it is to be like a worm, and 
fo equally framed at both extreams, that at an ordinary diſtance it is 
no eafie matter to determine which is-the head ; and therefore ſome obs 
ferving them to move both ways, haye given the appellation of heads un- 
to both extreams, which is no proper and warrantable denomination; 
for many Animals with one head, do ordinarily pertorm both different 
and contrary Motions ; Crabs move fideling, Lobſters will ſwim ſwiftly 
backward , Worms and Leeches will move both ways ; and' fo will 
moſt of thoſe Animals, whofe bodies confiſt of round and annulaw# 
fibers, and moye by undulation; thatis, like the waves of the Sea, the 
one protruding the other, by inyerſion whereof they make a backward® 
Motion. 

Upon the ſame ground hath ariſen the ſame miſtake concerning the 
Scolopeadra or hundred-footed Inſet, as is delivered by Rhodigrnns from 
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the Scholiaſt of Nicander : Dicitur 4 N icandro,aphmaps, id eſt, dicepha- 


Ins aut biceps filtum vero, quonians retror ſuns (ut ſcribit eAriſtoteles ) ar- 


repit, obſerved by Aldrovanars , but moſt plainly by Muffetus, who 
thus concludeth upon the Text of Nicander : Tamen pace rants authe- 
ris dixerim, anicum 3lls duntaxat capar licet pars facilitate, pror ſuns C4- 
pite, retrorſum ducente canda, incedat, quod Nicandro aliiſqne impoſuiſſe 
debito : that is, under favour of fo great an Author, the Scolopendra 
bath but one head, alrhough with equal facility it moyeth forward and 


| backward, which [ ſuſpe& deceived 2 zcander, and others, 


And therefore we muſt crave leave to doubt of this double-headed 
Serpent until we have the adyantage to behold or have an iterated ocu- 
lar teſtimony concerning ſuch as are ſometimes mentioned by «Ame 
ricaz relators; and alſo ſuch as (afſianuse Puters ſhewed in a picture 
to Johannes Faber ; and that which is ſet down under the name of 
eAmphisbena Europea in his learned diſcourſe upon Hernandez his Hi- 
ſtory of America. 


Pe et. An een tn 2 
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CHAP. XVL 
Of the V, per. 


Hat the young Vipers force their way through the bowels of their 
Dam, or that the female Viper in the a& of generation bites off the 
head of the male, in revenge whereof the young ones eat through the 


* womb and belly of the female, is a very ancient tradition, . In this ſenfe 


entertainedin the Hicroglyphicks uf the Egyptians; effirmed by Herodotwe,. 
Nicander, Pliny, Plutarch, e/Elian, Jerome, Baſil, Iſidore, ſeems counte- 
nanced by Areftotle, and his Scholar Theophraftus : from hence is come 
monly aſſigned the reaſon why the Romars punithed Parricides by drown- 


ing them ina Sack with a Viper. Andſo perhaps upon the ſame opinion - 


the men of Milera when they faw a Viper upon the hand of Paxl, ſaid. 
preſently without conceit of any other ſin, No doubt this man is a mur- 
derer , who though he have eſcaped the Sea, yet vengeance ſuffereth hins 
not to live : that is, he isnow paid in his own way, the parricidous Ant- 
mal and puniſhment of murderers is upon him- And though the tradt- 
tion were currant among the Greeks, to-confirm the ſame the Latine 
name is introduced, Viper quaſi vi pariat ; That pafſage alſo in the Go- 
jpel, O ye generation of Vipers! hath-found expoſitions which counte= 
nance this conceit., Notwithſtanding which authorities, tranſcribed re- 


\ 


lations and conjeRtures, upon enquiry we find-the ſame repugnant unte- . 
expericnce and reaſon. 


And 


_ 
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And firit, it ſeems not only injurious unto the' providence of Nature, 
to ordain a way of production which ſhould deſtroy the producer, or 
contriye the continuation of the ſpecies by the deſtruction of the Con- 
tinuator; but itoverthrows and fruſtrates the great Benediion of God, 
| Gen. Is God bleſſed: them, ſaying, Be fruitful and multiply. Now if it be ſo or. 

 dained that ſome muſt regularly periſh by multiplication, and thele be 
the fruits of frucifying.in the Viper; it cannot be ſaid that God did 
bleſs, but curſe this Animal ;”Upor thy belly ſhalt thox go, and duſt ſhalt 
thou eat all thy life, was not ſo great a puniſhment unto the Serpent af-. 
ter the fall, as encreaſe, be fruitful and maltiply, was before, This were 
to confound the Maledictions of God, and tranſlate the curſe of the Wo. 
.man upon the Serpent: that is, 72 dolore partes, in ſorrow ſhalt thou bring 
forth; which being proper unto the Woman, is verified beſt in the 
Viper, whoſe delivery is not only accompanied with pain, but alſo with 
death it ſelf. Andlaſtly, it-overthrows the careful courſe, and parental 
proviſion of Nature, whereby the young ones newly excluded are ſu- 
{tained by the Dam , and proteRted until they grow up to a ſufficiency 
for themſelves. All which is perverted in this cruptive generation : for 
the Dam being deſtroyed, the yourglings are left to their own prote- 
tion : which is not conceivable they can at all perform, and whereof 
they afford us a remarkable confirmance many days after birth, For the 
young one ſuppoſed to break through the belly of the Dam, will upon 
any fright for proteionrun into it ; for then the old one receives them 
in at her mouth, which way the fright being paſt, they will return again, 
which.is'apeculiar way of rcfuge;' andalthoughit ſcem ſtrange, is ayowed- 
.by om experience and undeniable teſtimony. | 
As for the experiment, alchough we have thrice attempted it, it hath 
not well ſucceeded ; forthough we fed them with Milk, Bran,Cheeſe,&c. 
the females always died before the young ones were mature for. this c- 
ruption; but relt ſufficiently confirmed.in the experiments of worthy 
enquirerss Wherein to omit the ancient conviction of Apollonins, we 
That Vipers {hall ſet down ſome few of Modern Writers. The farſt, of eAmatus 
exclude their 7,2 anus in his Comment upon Dioſcorides, Vidimu nos viperas pregn in- 
=e Gkndy res incluſas pixidibus parere, que inde ex part nec mortue, nec viſceribus 
ene, 250- Perforate manſerunt. The ſecond is that of Scaliger, Viperas ab impati- 
ther vivipa- .ent:bus more fetibus numeroſiſſims rumps atque interire falſum eſſe ſcumns, 
£0u5 CLEALUTES. 228 22 Vincertis Camerims circulatoris lignea theca widimus, enatas Vipe- 
rel.as , parente ſalvua, The laſt and moſt plain of Franciſcus Buſtaman- 
tinus, a Spaniſh Phy litian of Alcala de Henares, whoſe words in his 
third de Animantibus Scipture, are thele ; Cam vero per me & per attos 
hec.ipſa diſquiſiſens ſerrata Viperina progente, Cc. that is, when by my 
ſelf and others I had enquired the truth hereof, including Vipers in a 
glaſs, and feeding them with Cheeſe and Bran, I undoubredly found that 
the Viper was not delivered by the tearing of her bowels ; bur I beheld 
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the young ones excluded by the patiage ot generation, near the orifice of 
the ſeidge. Whereto we might alſo addthe ocular confirmation of La- 
cuna upon Dioſcorides, Ferdinandus Imperatxs, and that learned Phyſician 
of Naples, Aurelins Severinns. 
Now although the "Tradition be untrue, there wanted not -many 
rounds which made it plauſibly received, The firſt was a fayourable 
indulgence and ſpecial contriyance of Nature ; which was the conceit of 
Herodotzus, who thus delivereth himſelf, Fearful Animals, and ſuch as 
ſerve for food, Nature hath made more fruitful ; but upon the offenſive 
and noxious kind, ſhe bath not conferred fertility. So the Hare that - 
becometh a prey unto Man, unto Beaſts, and Fowls of the air, is fruitful 
eyen to ſuperfztation ; but the Lion, a fierce and ferocious Animal hath + 
young ones but ſeldom, and alſo but one at a time ; Vipers indeed al-. 
though deſtructive, are fruitful ; but leſt their number ſhould. increaſe, . 
Providence hath contrived another way to abateit;. for. in copulation 
the female bites off the head of the male, and the young. ones deſtroy the 
mother, But this will not conſilt with reaſon, as we have declared be- 
fore. And if we more nearly conſider the condition of Vipers and no» - 
xious Animals, we ſhall diſcover an higher proviſion of Nature: .how 
although in their paucity ſhe bath not abridged their malignity, yet hath 
ſhe notoriouſly efteced it by their ſeceſſion or latitancy. For not only 
offenſive inſects, as Hornets, Waſps, and the. like ; but ſanguineous cor- 
ticated Animals, as Serpents, Toads and Lizzards, do lie hid and betake 
themſelyes to coverts in the Winter. Whereby moſt Councries enjoy- 
ning the immunity of [reland and {andte, their ariſctha temporal ſecurity - 
from their venoms; and an intermiſſion of their miſchiefs, mercifully re- - 
quiting the time of their aRivities, 
A ſecond ground of this .effe&t, was conceived the juſtice of Nature, . 
whereby ſhe compenſates the death ofthe father by the matricide or mur« 
der of the mother: and this was the expreſſion of Nicander. .. But the 
cauſe hereof is as improbable as the effe& z and were indeed-an improvi- 
dent reyenge in the young ones, whereby in conſequence, and upon de- | 
fe of proviſion they mult deſtroy themſelves. And whereas he expreſ=- 
ſeth this decollation of the male by ſo full a term as. >*:x:14», that is, to 
cut or lop off, the.aQ. is hardly conceaveable ; for the Viper hath but 
two conſiderable teeth ,» and thoſe ſo diſpoſed, ſo flender and needle- 
pointed,: that they are apter for puncture then any a of incifion. And 
If any likeaRion there be, it may be only ſome taſt retention or ſudden 
compreſſion in the Orgaſme or fury of their luſt; according as that ex«. - 
preſſion of Horace is conſtrued concerning Lydia and Telephu. 
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Others aſcribe this efte& unto the numerous conception of the Viper; 
and this wasthe opinion of Theophraſius, Who though he denicth the 
exeſion or forcing through the belly, conceiveth nevertheleſsthat upon a , 

Needle-fih, full and plentiful impletion there may perhaps ſucceed a diſruption of the 
( 

( 


found ſome= matrix, as'it happeneth ſometimes in the long and ſlender fith Acxs. Now 
times upon a{though in hot Countries, and very numerous congeptions, in the Viper 
+ pw or other Animals, there may ſometimes enſue a dilaceration of the geni- 
Gr OY un. al parts ; yer is this a rare and contingent effe& , and nota natural and 
to thevent, Conſtant way of excluſion, For the wiſe Creator hath formed the or- W | 
and Gx frem gans of Animals unto their operations, and in whom he ordaineth anu= WK |; 
thence unto merous conception, in them he hath prepared conyenient receptacles, and | 
the head. a ſutable way of excluſion, | 
Others do ground this diſruption upon their continued or protracted 
time of delivery , preſumed to laſt twenty days ; whereat excluding but | 
one a day, the latter brood impaticat, by a forcible proruption anticipate | 
their periodof excluſion ; and this was the aſſertion of Phny, Cerers tar- | 
ditatis impatientes prorumpunt latera, occiza parente; which was occalio- | 
ned upon a miſtake of the Greek Text in Ariſtotle » nxl4 3 & mis upige 
xo0" a, mxre 3 mas x exo, Which are literally thus tranſlated, Parit 
autem una die ſecundum unum, parit autem plures quam wigints, and 
may be thus Engliſhed, She brengeth forth in one day, one by one, and 
ſometimes more then twenty + and fo hath Scaliger rendred it , Sigsatins 
parit, abſolvit una die, interdum plares quam vigints: But Þl;ny, whom 
Gaza followeth, hath differently tranſlated it, Singulos diebus Singulie pa- 
rit, numero fere vigints ; whereby he extends the excluſion unto twenty 
days, which in the textuary ſenſe 1s fully accompliſhed in one. 
But what hath moſt advanced it, is a miſtake in another text of 4r:- 
ftotle, which ſeemeth dire&ly to determine this diſruption, nu«ry xg ixi- 
F/s > vio, of Renyrer)) wirajoi, vie 3 x} tonber Augazrmeywre thiggir uy? 
which Gaza hath thus tranſlated, Part catrlos abvelntos membrann, que 
rertio die rumpuntur, evenit interdum ut qui in utero adhuc ſant abrefis 
membranis prorumpant, Now herein probably Pliny, and many fince 
have been miſtaken ; for the diſruption ofthe membranes or skins, which 
include the young ohes, conceiving a dilaceration of the matrix and belly 
of the Viper: and concluding from a caſual dilaceration, a regular and con- 
ſtant diſruption. 4 TM F 
As for the Latine word Vrper:, which in the Etymologie of /jidore 
promoteth this conceit; more properly it may imply vivipera. For 
whereas other Serpents lay Eggs, the Viper excluderh living Animals ; 
and though the Ceraſftes be allo viviparous, and we have found formed 
. Snakes in the belly of the (lia or Slow-worm; yet may the Viper em- 
phatically bear the name, For the notation or Etymology: is not of 
neceſſity adequate unto. the name 3 and therefore though animal 
he deduced from anima, yet are there many animations beſide , and 
: Plants 
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Plants will challenge a right therein as well as ſcnſible Creatures. = | 
| As touching the Text of Scripture, and compellation of the Phars- 
ſees, by Generation of Vipers, although conſtru&ions be made hereof 
conformable to this Tradition ; and it may be plauſibly expounded, that 
out of a viparous condition, they conſpired againſt their Prophets, and 
deſtroyed their ſpiritual parents; yet (as Jarſenins obſerveth) Gregory 
and erome, do make another conſtruGion ; apprehending thereby 
what is uſually implied by that Proverb , als corvs , malum ovuns; 
that is, of evil parents , an evil generation, a poſterity not unlike their 
majority; of miſchievous progenitors, a venomous and deſtruRiye 

rogeny. SUL 

And laſtly, Concerning the Hieroglyphical account, according to the 
Vulgar conception ſet down by Ori Apollo, the Authority thereof is 
only Emblemartical ; for were the conception true or talſe, to their ap= 
prehenſions, it expreſſed filial impiety, Which ſtrialy taken, and totally 
rcceived for truth , might perhaps begin, but ſurely promore this con- 
ceptions 

om doubtful aſſertions have been raiſed of no Animal then the Vi- 
per, aswe have diſperſedly noted : and Franciſco Reds hath amply diſco- 
yered in his noble obſervations of Vipers ; from good reaſons and ite- 
rated experiments affirming, that a Viper containeth no humour, excre- 
ment, or part which cither dranke or cat, is able to kill any : that the 
remorſores or dog-teeth, are not more then two in either ſex : that theſe 
tecth are hollow , and though they bite and prick therewith, yet are 
they not venomous, but only open a way and entrance unto the poyſon, 
which notwithſtanding is not poyſonous except it touch or attain unto - 
the bloud, _ And that there'is no other poiſon in this Animal, but only 
that almoſt inſipid liquor like oyl of Almonds, which ſtagnates in the 
ſheaths and caſes that cover the tecth ; and that this proceeds not from 
the bladder of gall, but is rather generated in the head, and-perhaps de- 
mitted and ſent from thence into theſe caſes by faliyal conduRs and paſſa« 
ges, which the head communicateth unto them, 
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of Hares. 


He double ſex of ſingle Hares, or that every Hare is both male and 
female, belide the vulgar opinion, was the affirmative of Arche. 
laus, of Plutarch, Philoſtratus , and many more. Of the ſame be, 

lief haye been the Jewiih Rabbinss The ſame is likewiſe confirmed 
from the Hebrew word ; which, as though there were no fingle males 
of that kind, hath only obtained, a name of the feminine gender, Ay 
alſo from the ſymbolical foundation of its prohibition in the law , and 
what vices thereinare figured ; that is, not only pulillanimity and timi. 


. dity from its temper, feneration or uſury from its faxcundity and ſuper. 


fetation ; but from this mixture of ſexes, unnatural venery and degene- 
rous effemination. Nor are there hardly any who either treat .of mu- 
tation or mixtion of ſexes, who haye not left ſome mention of this 
point; ſome ſpeaking poſitively, others dubioufly, and moſt reſigningit 


_ unto the enquiry of the Reader, Now hereof to ſpeak diſtin&ly , they 


mult be male, and female by mutation and ſucceſſion of ſexes ; or elſe by 
compoſition, mixture or union thereof, 

. As forthe mutation of ſexes, or tranſition into one another, we cannot 
deny it in Hares, it being obſervable in Man. For hereof beſide Empe- 
docles or Tireſias , there are not a few examples: and though yery few, 


men into Men, Or rather none which have emaſculated or turned women, yet very ma 


ny who from aneſteem or reality of being Women have infallibly pro- 
ved Men, - Some at the firſt point of their menſtruous eruptions, ſome 
in the day of their marriage, others many years after: which occaſinned 
diſputes at Law, and conteſtations concerning a reſtore of the dowry, 
And that not .only mankind, but many other Animals may ſuffer this 
tranſexion, we will not deny, or hold it at all impoſſible :. alcbough[ 
confeſs by reaſon of the poltick and backward poficion of the feminine 
patts in quadrupedes, they can hardly admit the ſubſtitution of a protru- 
fion, effcCtual unto maſculine generation ; except tbein Retromingents, 
and ſuch as couple backward. 

Nor ſhall we only concede the ſucceſſion of ſexes in ſome, but ſhall 
not diſpute the tranſition of reputed ſpecies in others ; that is, a tranſ- 
mutation, or (as Parace//ians term it ) Tranſplantation of one into ano- 
ther, Hereof in perfc& Animals of a congenerous ſeed, or near afh- 
nity of natures, examples are not unfrequent, as in Horſes, Aﬀes, Dogs, 
Faxes, Pheaſants, Cocks, &c.. but in imperfe& kinds, and ſuch where 
the diſcrimination of ſexes is obſcure, theſe transformations are more 
common ; and in ſome within themſelves without commixtion , as par- 

; ticularly, 
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ticularly in Caterpillars or Silkworms, wherein there is a viſible and triple 
transfiguration, But in Plants, wherein there is no diſtinRion of ſex, 
theſe tranſplantations are conceived more obvious then any ; as that of 
Barley into Oats, of Wheat into Darnel ; and thoſe grains which gene- 
rally ariſe among Corn, as Cockle, Aracus, Xgilops, and other degene- 
rations ; which come up in unexpected ſhapes, when they want the ſup- 


— I 


nd port and maintenance of the primary and maſter-forms. And the ſame 
be. do ſome affirm concerning other Plants in leſs analogy of figures ; as the 
Ye mutation of Mint into Crefles, Baſil into Serpoile, and Turneps into Ras 
ed diſhes. In all which, as Severinns conceiyeth, there may be equivacal : 
les ſeeds and Hermaphroditical principles, which contain the radicality and 7% Phi. * 
As power of different forms; thus inthe ſeed of Wheat there lieth obſcurely pjice, ” 
nd the ſeminality of Darnel, although in a ſecondary or inferiour way, and 
Ul at ſome diſtance of production; which nevertheleſs it ir meet with coa- 
Io venient promotion, or a conflux and conſpiration of cauſes more power | 
{8 ful then the others it then beginneth to edifie in chief, and contemning 
U- the ſuperintendent form, ' produceththe ſignatures of its ſelf, TED, 
ts . Now therefore although we deny not theſe ſeveral mutations, and do 
It allow that Hares may exchange their ſex, yetthis we conceive doth come 
'y to paſs but ſometimes, and not in that viciffitude or annual alteration as 
y is preſumed. That is, from imperfeQion to perfeCtion, from perfeRion 
to imperfection ; from female unto male, from male to female. again; and 
Nt ſo in a circle to both without a permanſion .in cithen For beſide the 
ts inconceivable mutation of temper, which ſhould yearly alternate the 
A ſex;this is injurious unto the order of nature, whoſe operations do reſt in 
I» the perfeRion of their inients ; which having once attained, they main» 
- tain their accompliſhed ends, and relapſe not again into their progreſſio- 
e nal imperfeions. So if in the minority of natural-vigor, theparts of 
d ſeminality take place ; when upon the encreaſe or growth thereof the 


y maſculine appear, the firſt deſign of nature is atchieved , and thoſe parts 
$ are after maintained. 
[ But ſurely it much impeacheth this iterated tranſeRion of Hares , if 
- that be true which Cardarn and other Phyſicians affirm, that Tranſmuta- 
tion of ſex is only ſoin opinion; and that theſe transfeminated perſons 
were rcally men art ficſt ;. although ſucceeding years produced the mani- 
feſto or evidence of their virilities. Which altbough intended and for 
| | med, wasnot at firſt .excluded : and that the examples hereof have un- 
dergone no real or new tranſe&ion, but were Androgynally born, and 
under ſome kind of Hermaphrodites. For though Galen do fayour the 
opinion, that the diſtiniye parts of ſexes are only different in Po- 
ſtion, that is, inverſion or protruſion; yet will this hardly be made out 
fromthe Anatomy of thoſe parts. ' The teſticles being ſo feated in the 
female; that they admis not- of protruſion; and the neck of the matrix 
wanting thoſe' parts- which are 7 in the organ of virility. oh 
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The ſecondand molt received acccption, is, that Hares are male ang 
female by conjunRion of both ſexes ; and ſuch as are found in manking, 
Poeticallly called Hermaphrodites ; ſuppoſed to be formed from the e. 
quality, or #or vittorie of cither ſeed ; carrying about them the parts of 
Man and Woman; although with great variety in perfeRion, fite and 
ability; not only as eFriſtorle conceived, with a conſtant tmpotency in 
one; but as later obſeryers affirm, ſometimes with ability of either vene. 
ry. And therefore the providence of ſome Laws have thought good, 
that atthe years of maturity they ſhould ele& one ſex, :nd the errors in 
the other ſhould ſuffer a ſeverer puniſhment. Whereby endeavouring 
to prevent incontinency, they unawares enjoyned perpetual chaſtity ; tor 
being executive in both parts, and confined unto one, they reſtrained a 
natural power, and ordained a partial virginity. Plato and ſome of the 
Rabbins proceeded higher; who conceived the firſt Man an Hermaphro. 
dite; and <Fzrcrus Leo the learned Few, in ſome ſenſe hath allowed it; 
affirming that Adamin one ſuppoſitum without diviſion, contained both 
Male and Female. And therefore whereas it is ſaid in the text, That 
God created man in his own Image, in the Image of God created he him, 
male and female created he them : applying the ſingular and plural unto 
Ada, it might denote, that in one ſubſtance, and in himſelf he incly- 
ded both ſexes, which was after divided, and the female called Woman, 
The opinion of Ariſtotle extendeth farther, from whoſe aſſertion all 
men ſhould be Hermaphrodites; for affirming that Women do not ſper- 
matize, and confer a place or receptacle rather then eſſential principles 
of generation, he deduCtively includes both ſexes in mankind ; for from 
the father proceed not only males and females, but from him alſo muſt 
Hermaphroditical and maſculo-feminine generations be derived, anda 
commixtion of both ſexes ariſe from the ſeed of one. But the Schoolmen 
have dealt with that ſex more hardly then any other ; who though they 
have not much diſputed their generation, yet have they controyerted 
their ReſurreQion, and raiſena querie,whether any atthe laſt day ſhould 
ariſe in the ſex of Women ; as may be obſerved in the ſupplement of 
Aquinas. | 

Now as we mult acknowledge this Androgynal condition in Man, fo 
can we not deny the like doth happen in beaſts. - Thus do we read in 


Pliny; that Neroes Chariot was drawn by four Hermaphroditical Mares, 


and Cardar affirms he alſo beheld one at Antwerp. And thus may we 
alſo concede,that Hates have been of both ſexes, and ſome have ocularly 
confirmed it ; but that the whole ſpecies or kind ſhould be biſexous or 
double-ſexed, we cannot affirm, who have found the parts of male and 
female reſpeRively diltin& and ſingle in any wherein we have enquired: 


Bacch.De Fer- And the like ſucceſs had &acchinxs in ſuch as be diſle&ted. And where: 


As it is conceived, that being an harmleſs Animal and deleQable food unto 
man, nature hath made them with double ſexes,that aRtively and paſſively | 
performing 
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performing they might more numerouſlly increaſe; we forget an higher 
providence of nature whereby the eſpecially promotes the multiplicati- 
on of Hares, which is by ſuperfetation; that is, a conception upon a 
conception, Or an improvement of a ſecond fruit before the firſt be ex- 
cluded ; preventing hereby the uſual intermiſſion and vacant time of ge- 
neration 5 which is very common and frequently obſeryable in Hares, 
mentioned long ago by «Ariſtotle, Herodotus, and Phny ; and we haveof- 
ten obſerved, thar after the firſt caſt, there remain ſucceſſive conceptions, 
and other younglings very immature, and far from their term of excluſt- 


ON. | 


Nor need any man to queſtion this in Hares, for the ſame we obſerve guperferation- 
doth ſometime happen in Women ; for' although it be true, that upon poſſible in wo- 
conception the inward orifice of the matrix-exaQtly cloſeth, ſo that it men» andrhar 


commonly admitteth nothing after ; yet falleth it out ſometime, 
the act:of coition, the avidity of that part dilateth it ſelf, and receiveth * 
a ſecond burden; which if & hoppen to be near in time unto the firſt, they 
do commonly both proceed unto perfeRion, *and have legitimate extluſt. 
ons, periodically ſucceeding each other. Bur if the ſupertetation be made 
with conſiderable intermiſſion, the latter moſt commobly proves abor- 
tivezfor the firſt being:confirmed, engroffeth the aliment from the other. 
How ever therefore the proje& of False,ſeem very plauſible,and that way 
infallible, when ſhe received not her paſſengers, before: ſhe:had taken in 
her lading, yet was'therea fallibility therein : tor indeed any abſolute ſe. 
curity in the policy of adultery after cotiception.'-Forthe Matrix (which 
ſome have called another Animal-within us,” and whiich is not ſubjeted 
unto the law of our will) - after reception of 'its proper Fenant, may yet 
receive a ſtrange and ſpurious inmate. As is confirmable by many examples - 
in Pliny;by Lariea in Hippocrates andthat merry one in Plantws urgedalfo - 
by Ariſtotle: that-is,of [pheclesand Herewles;thie one begat by 7upzter, the 0- 
ther by {mphitryon upon Alcmena as alfo in thoſe ſuper-conceprions; | 
where onecbild waslike the father, the other like - the-adulcerer, the one 
favoured the ſeryant, the other reſembled the maſter,” 
Now-the grounds that begat, or much- pramoted-the opinion of a 
double ſex in Hares, - might be ſome little-bagsor tumours, ar firſt glance 
—— ſtones or Teſticles, to befourid in botiyſexes about theparts 
of genetation 4 which mn obſervingin either ſex; 'were induced to bes 
lieveamaſculineſex inbothi' Bus to ſpealeproperly; theſe areno Feſtis 
cles or parts official unto generation, but glahduloiis ſubſtances thatſeemt 
to hold the nature of EniunGories: For herein may be-perceived'ſten- 
der perforations,. at which maybe expreſſed a black and feeculent mat- 
ter. If therefore from theſe we ſhall conceive atmixtion of ſcexesin Hares, 
with fairer'reaſon we may.eontludeit inBeverz; whereof borh Texes conv . 
tain a double bag or Tumour in the groin; *cominoHly called+hie Cod of | 
Eaſtor,as we have delivercd before: | 
Another 


that in 92'0 a perfe@: 
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- view, the irregular ways: of Luſt, . /; 


Another ground were certain holes or cayities obſcryable about the 
fiedge ; which being perceived in Males, made ſome conceive there 
might be alſo. a feminine nature.in them, And upon this yery ground, 
the lame opinion bath paſſed upon the Hyena, and is declared by Ariſto- 
tle, ad thus tranſlated by, Scaliger ; Quad: antem ainnt utrinſque ſexus 
habere genitalia, falſum eſt, quod videtur. efſe femineum ſub canaa eſt i 
wile figura faminino, verum pervinm non eſt ;, and thus is it alſo in Hares, 
in whom theſe holes, although they ſeem to make a deep cavity, yet do 
they not perforate the skin, nos hold a community with any part of gee 
neration : but were (as Pliny delivereth) eſteemed the marks of their age, 


. thenamber. of thoſe deciding theirnumber of years. In, which opinion 


what truth there is we ſhall: not.contend ; for it in other- Animals there 


| be authentick notations, if the characters of years be found in the horns 


of Cows, orin the Antlers of Deer ; if we conjeRure the age of Horſes 
fr om joints-in their docks, and undeniably preſume it from their teeth; 
we. cannot affirm, there is in this.conceit, any affront unto nature ; al- 
though who; ever enquireth ſhall find no aſſurance therein. , 


_ The'laſt: foundation / was-Retromingency. or piſſing backward; for 
men obſerying both ſexes to urine backward, or ayerily between their 
legs, they might conceive there was a foxminine part in both ; wherein 
they are deceived by the ignorance of the juſt and proper ſite of the Pizzel, 
or part deſigned unto the.Excretion- of urine 3 which in, the Hare bolds 
not.the common -poſition ,. but isayerfly ſeated, and in. its.diſtention 
encliges. unto the Coccix or Scut,., Now. from. the.nature of this poſi- - 
tion, thereenſueth aneceſlity of -Retrocopulation, which alſo promoteth 
the conceit : for ſome -obſerying .them to couple without aſcenſion, 
haye not been able to judge of —_ or female, or to determine the pro- 
per ſex in either. And to ſpeak generally, this way: of copulation is not 
appropriate unto Hares, nos; :is-there one, but many ways of coition: 
according to divers ſhapes and: different confarmatiens. 'For ſome cou- 
ple laterally or fidewiſe, as Worms.:; ſome circularly or by. complicatipn, 
as Serpents: ſome pronely , that is ,. by conta&ion of the yentral parts 
in both, as Apes, Porcupines, Hedgehogs, and ſuch as are termed Mol- 
lia, as: the Cuttlefiſh and the Purple ; ſome mixtly, that is, the male 


aſcending the female, or by: applicazion of the yentral parts: of the one, 


unto the, poltick parts of the other, as moſt. Qyadrupeds :; ;Someaverſly, 
as all Cruſtaceons Animals, Lobſters, Shrimps, 'and Creyiles', and allo 
Retromingents, as Panthers, 'Tygers, and Hares. This is the, conſtant 
Lay. of their Coition, this they obſerve and tranſgreſs not : onely'the 
vitiofity of man hath aRed the yarictics hereof; nor content. with: adi- 
greſſion from ſex or ſpecies, hath in his own-kind run thorow the Ano» 
malies of yenery ; -and been-ſo bold, not.;only to a&, but reprefent to 
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CHAP. XVIE. 
of Moles, or Molss, 


Hat Moles are blind and have no eyes, though a common opinion» 
is received with much variety ; ſome affirming only they have no 
ſight, as Oppianusthe Proverb Talpa Cecior,and the word emnnaxia 

* , or Talpitas, Which in. He/jchins is made the ſame with Ceciras : 
ſome that they have eyes, but no ſight, as the text of Ariſtotle ſeems to 


imply ; ſome neither eyes nor ſight, as Alberts, Pliny, and the vulgar 3< 


opinion ; ſome both eyes and ſight, as Scaliger, Aldrovandue, and ſome 
others, Of which opinions the laſt with ſome reſtriction, is moſt con- 
ſonant unto truth : for that they have eyes in their head is manifeſt unto: 
any, that wants them not in his own ; and are diſcoverable, not- only in 
old ones, but as we have obſerved in. young and naked conceptions , 
taken out of the belly of the Dam. And he that exatly enquires into 
the cavity of their cranies , may perhaps diſcover ſome propagation of 
nerves communicated unto theſe parts. But that the humouts together 
with their ceats are allo diſtin (though Galen ſeem to affirm it) tran- 
fcendeth our diſcoyery; for ſeparating theſe little Orbs, and including 
them in magnifying Glaſſes, we diſcerned no more then Ariſtotle men- 
tions, 7 g*Auar Awe , that is, a black humour , nor any more if 
they be broken. That therefore they have eyes we mult of neceflity 
_ affirm ; but that they be comparatively incomplete we need not to de» 
- ny : So Galenaffirms the parts of generation in women are imperfeR; in 
- reſpe& of thoſe of men, as the eyes of Moles inregard-of other Animals; 
So Ariſtotle terms them mvp, which Gaze tranſlates Obleſos , and: 
Scaliger by a word of imperfeRion inchoater. ns, | 
; Now as that they have eyes ts manifcſt-unto ſenſe , ſo that they haye 
_ © figbt notincongruous untoreaſon; if we call nor ma. queſtion the proviy 
dence of this proviſion, that is, to aſſign the Organs, and yet deny the- 
Office, to grant them eyes and withhold all manner ot viſion. For as- 
the inference is fair, athrmatively deduced from the actionto,the Organ, 
that they haye cyes becauſe they ſce.; ſo.is-it_ alfo from the organ to the 
ation, thatthey have eyes, therefore ſome ſight deſigned, if we take the 
intention, of Nature in every ſpecies, and except the calual impediments, 
ar morboſities in individuals. But as cheir eyes are more imperfcf then. 
others, ſo do weconceive of their ſight or aCtof viſion, for they will cun- 
againſt things, and hudling for wards tall from high places, So that they: 
are not blind, nar yet diſtinly: ſee; there. is 19 them no. Cegity, yet. 


more then a Cecutiency; they bave- fight enough to diſcern the light ,. 


though not perhaps to diſtinguiſh of objects arcolows;. lo are they not: 


exactly. 
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exactly blind, for light is one obje& of viſion. And this ( as Scalzger 
obſerveth)- might be asfull a ſizhr as Nature firſt intended, for living in 
darkneſs under the earth, they had no further need of eyes then to avoid 
the light ; and to be ſenſible when ever they loſt that darkneſs of earth, 
which was their natural confinement, And therefore however Tranſla. 
tors do render the word of Ariſtotle or Galen, that is, imperfettos obleſas 
'or inchoatos, it is not much conſiderable; for their eyes are ſufficiently 
begun to finiſh this action, and competently perfeR for this imperte& 
Viſion. | | 
And laſtly, although they had neither eyesnorſight, yet could they not 
be termed blind. For blindrieſs being a privatiye term unto ſight, this 
appellation is not admittible in propriety of ſpeech, and will overthrow 
the doEtrine of —_ which preſuppoſe poſitive forms or habits, 
and are not indefinite negations, denying in all ſubje&s, but ſuch alone 
wherein the poſitive habits are intheir proper Nature, and placed without 
repugnaiſcy, So do'we impropetly ſay a:Mole- is blind,- it we dehy it the 
Organs or a capacity of viſionfrom its created Nature ; ſo when tie text 
of 7ohn hid faid, thatperſon was blind from' bis nativity, whoſe cecity 
our Saviour cured, it was not warrantable in Nonnwus to ſay he had no 
eyes atall, as inthe judgment of Hein/irs, he deſcribeth in bis paraphraſe; 
and as ſome ancient Fathers affirm, that by this Miracle they were crea- 
red-in him. And ſo though the ſenſe may be accepted, that Proverb muſt 
be candidly interpreted, which maketh fiſhes Mute ; and calls them filent 
which haveno voice in Nature. ' - SOTPL, = 
Now this conceit is er&&ted upon a miſapprenbeſion er miſtake in the 
ſymtomes of viſion; men confounding aboliſhment, diminution and de- 
pravement, and naming thatan abolition of fight, which indeed is but an 
abatement. For if vif}jon be aboliſhed, it is called cec:tas, or blindneſs; 
if depraved and receive its objects erroneouſly, Hallucination ; if dimi. 
niſhed, hebetrdo wiſus, caligatio, ordimneſs. | Now inſtead of a diminu- 
tion of imperfe& viſion in the Mole, we affirm an abobtion-or total pri- 
yation; inſtead of a caligation or dimneſs, we conclude a cecity or blind- 
neſs. , Which hath been frequently inferred concerning other Animals, 
ſo ſome affirm the Water-Rar is blind, ſo Sammonicrs and Nicand:r do 
call the Muſ- Araneus the ſhrew or Ranny, blind: And becauſe darkneſs 
was before light, the efgyptians worſhipped the ſame. | So are Cecilid 
or Slow-worms accounted blind and the like we affirm proverbially of 
the Beetle; although their eyes be eyident,and they will fiye againſt lights, 
like many other Inſe&ts, and though alſo Ariſtotle determines, that the 
eyes are apparent in all flying Inſe&s, though other ſenſes be obſcure, 
and not preceptible at all. And if froma diminution we may infer a 
rotal privation, or aſfhrm that other Animals are blind which do nor 
acutely Te2,**or comparatively unto others, we ſhall condemn nnto 
blinJack many not ſo eſteemed; for ſuch as have 'corneous or harney 
| eyes, 
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eyes as Lobſters and cruſtaceous Animals, are generally dim-ſighted ; all 

Inſeds that have axtzerne, or long horns to feel out their way, as Butter« 

Ayes and Locuſts ; or their fore-legs ſo diſpoſed, thatthey much adyance 
before their heads, as may be obſerycd in Spiders ; andif the Eagle were 
judg, we mightbe blind our ſelyes. The expreſſion therefore of Scrip- 
ture in the ſtory of 7acob is ſurely with circumſpeRion : And it came to 
paſs when Zacob was old, and his eyes were dim, quando caligarwnt ocu- 
6, faith Jerome and Tremellizs, which are expreſſions of diminution, and 
not of abſolute privation” 

Other concerns there are of Molls, which though not commonly 
opinioned are not commonly enough conſidered : As the peculiar for- 
mation of their feet, the ſlender ofa Fugalia, and Dogteeth, and how 
hard it is to keep them alive out of the Earth: As alfo the ferity and yo- 
racity of theſe animals ; for though they be contented with Roots, and 
ſtringy parts of Plants, or Wormes under ground, yet when they are 
above it will ſometimes tear and eat on another, and in a large glaſs 
wherein aMoll, a Toad, and a Viper were incloſed, we haye known 

the Moll to diſpatch them and to deyoura good part of them both, 
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CHA?P. XIX. 
| | Of Lamprits. 


Hether Lampries have nine eyes, as is received, we durſt re. 
VV fer it unto Polyphemxs, who had but one, to judg it. An 
error concerning eyes, occaſioned by the error of eyes ; deduced from 
the appearance of diyerscavities or holes on either ſide, which ſome call 
| eyesthat careleſly behold them; and is not only refutableby experience, 
but alſo repugnant unto Reaſon, For beſide the monſtroſity they faſten 
unto Nature, in contriving many eyes, who hath made but two unto any 
Animal, that is, one of cach fide, according to the diviſion of the brain; 
it were a ſuperfluous jnartificial a to place and ſettle fo many in one 
plane ; for the two extreams would ſufficiently perform the office of ſight 
without the help of the intermediate eyes, and behold as much as all ſe= 
yen joyned together, For the viſible baſe of the obje&t would be defi-+ 
| ned by theſe two; and the middle eyes, although they behold the ſame 
thing, yet could they not behold ſo much thereof astheſe ; ſo were itno 
| adyantage unto man to haye athird eye between thoſe two he hath alrea« 
| dy; and the fiction of erg: ſeems more reaſonable then this ; for 
{ though he had many eyes, yet were they placed in circumference and po= 
| fitions of adyantage, and ſo arethey placed inſeyerallines in Spiders. 
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All ſenſe is : 
fcomgve brain. 


To what ufe 
_ the nine cycs 
in a Lamprie 


do ſcrye, 


Again, Theſe cavities which mencalls eyesare ſeated out of the bead 
and where the Gils of other fiſh are placed ; containing no. Organs 
fight, nor having any Communication with the brain, Now all ſenſe 
proceeding from the brain, and that being placed (as Galen obſeryeth) 
inthe upper part of the body, for the firter ſituation of the eyes, and 
conveniency required unto ſight ; it is not reaſonable to imagine thi 
they are any where elſe, or deſerve that name which are ſeated in other 
parts, And therefore we relinquiſh as fabulous what is delivered of 
Sternopthalmi, or men with eyes in their breaſt, and when it is faidhy 
Solomon, A wiſe mans eyes are in his head, it is to be taken in a ſecond 
ſenſe, and affordeth no obje&ion, True i is that the eyes of Animal 

are ſeated with ſome difference, but in ſanguineous animals in the head, 
and that more forward then the ear or hole of hearing. In quadrupede, 
an regard of the figure of their heads, they are placed at ſome diltance, 
in latiroſtrous and flat-bild birds they are more laterally ſeated; and there. 
fore when they look intently they turn one eye upon the objeR, anda 


convert their heads to ſee beforeand behind, and to behold two oppe. if 


fite points atonce, But at amore eafie diſtance are they ſituated in men, 
and in the ſame circumference with the ear; for if one foot of the com 
paſs be placed upon the Crown, a circle deſcribed thereby will interſed, 
or paſs oyer both the ears. | 
The error in this conceit conſis in the ignorance of theſe cavititic, 


and their proper uſe in nature ; for this is a particular diſpoſure of par, 


and a peculiar conformation whereby theſe holes and fluces ſupply the 
defeR of Gils, and are afliſted by the conduit in the head ; for like cet> 
ceous Animalsand Whales, the Lamprie hath a fiſtula, ſpout or pipe 
the back part ofthe head, whereat it ſpurts out water. Nor is it onh 
dingular in this formation, but alſoin many other ; asin defe& of bone, 
whereof ithath not one ; and for the ſpine or backbone, a cartilaginow 
ſubſtance without any ſpondyles,. proceſſes or protuberance whatſoever, 
As allo in the proviſion which Nature hath made for the beare; which in 
this Animal is very ſtrangely ſecured, and lies immured in a cartilage or 
oriſtly ſubſtance. And laſtſy,in the colour of the-liver : which is in the 
Male of an excelſent graſs. green : but of a deeper colour in the Female, 
and will communicate a freſh and durable yerdure. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of Snayls. 


Hether Szayls haye eyes ſome Learned men haye doubted. For 
V Scaliger terms them but imitatians of eyes ; and Arstorle 
Iby upon conſequence denyeta them, when he affirms that Tefaceors Ani- 
ond BY mals have no eyes. But this now ſeems lufficiently aſſerted by the help 
nil BY of exquiſice Glaſſes, which diſcover thoſe black and atramentons ſpots. 
ml olobales to betheir eyes. | 
tes That they have two eyes is the commonopinion, but if they haye two 
ct; WY eyes, we may grant them to have no lefs then four, that is, twoin the 
Nt BY larger extenſions aboye, and two in the ſhorter and leſſer horns below, 
@B and this number may be allowed in theſe inferiour and exanguious ani- 
P- BY mals; ſince we may obſerve thearticulate and latticed eyes in Flies, and 
nn, nincin ſome Spiders: Andin the great Phalanginm Spider of America, 
MB we plainly number eight. | 
WW Bur in ſanguineous animals, quadrupeds, bipeds, or man, no ſuch 
' [& number can be regularly verified, or multiplicity of cyes confirmed. 
GB And therefore whar hath been under this kind delivered, concerning the 
ns BB plurality, paucity or anomalous ficuation of eyes, is cither monſtrous, 
the BW fabulous, or under things never ſeen includes good ſenſe or meaning. 
th BY And ſo may we receive the figment of efrgus, who was an Hierogly- 
; phick of heaven, in thoſe centuries of eyes expreſling the ſtars ; and their 
nf WW 2lernate wakings, the vicifſitifde of day and night. Which ſtrifly ra- 
Ks, WH ken cannot be admitted ; for the ſubjeR of ſleep isnot the ee, but the 
WB commonſenſe, which once aſleep, all eyes muſt be atreſt. - And there. 
a. BZ fore what is delivered asan Embleme of vigilancy, that the Hare and Lis 
ni ondo ſteep with one cye open, doth not evince they are any more awake 
oi then if they were both cloſed. For the open eye beholds in fleep no 
he WW more then that «bich is cloſed; and no more one eye in them then 
le; W two in other Animals that ſleep with both open ; as ſome by diſcaſe, 
and others naturally which haye no eye-lids at all. | 

| As for Polyphemus, although the ſtory be fabulous , the monſtro- 

{ ſityis not impoſſible. For the a& of Vifion may be performed with How things 

| one eye; and in the deception and fallacy of ſight, hath this advan» _ * 
| tage of two, that it beholds not objects double, or ſecs two things —_y rr 
| for one, 'For this doth happen when the axis of the viſive cones, 
| diffuſed from the obje&, fall not upon the ſame plane ; bur that 
| which is conveyed into one eye, is more depreſſed or elevated then 
: tFat winch enters the other. -So if beholding a Candle, we protrude 
P; | cither upward or downward the pupill of one eye, the, obje& will 
Io - © 2 appear 
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appear double ; bur if we ſhut the other cye, and behold it wit 
one,- it will their appezr but fingle ; and if we abduce the eye unt 
either corner, the obje& will not duplicate : for in that poſition the 
axis of the cones remain in the ſame plane, as is demonſtrated ig 
the opticks, and delivered by Galen, in his tenth De »/# parting, 

Relations alſo there are of men that could make themſelves inyi; 
fible, which belongs not to this diſcourſe : but may ſerve as notz. 
ble expreſſions of wiſe and prudent men, who ſo contrive their af. 
fairs, that although their ations be manifeſt, their defigns are not 
diſcoyerable. In tbis acception there is nothing left of doubt, and 
Giges Ring remaineth- ſtill. amongſt us: for vulgar eyes behold 00 
more of wiſe men then doth the Sun : they may diſcover their e&. 
teriour and outward ways, but their interiour and inward pieces, he 
only ſees, that ſees into their beings. 
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CHAP. XXL 


wy 


Of the Chameleon. 


Oncerning the (Fameleon there generally paſſeth an opinionthat 
'S it liveth only upon air, and is ſuſtained by no other aliment: 
Thus much is in plain terms affirmed by Selinwus, Pliny, and others, Þþ 
and by this periphraſis is the ſame deſcribed by Ovid, All which 
notwithſtanding, upon enquiry I find the aſſertion mainly controyct 
tible, and very much to fail in the three inducements of belief. 

And firſt for its 'verity, although aſſerted' by ſome, and traditic- 
nally dclivered by others, -yet is it very queſtionable. For beſide 
e-Elian, who is ſeldom defective in theſe accounts : Ariforle diſtin&- 
ly treating hereof, hath made no mention of this remarkable propii- 
ety : which either ſiſpeRing its verity, or preſuming its falſtty, be 
ſurely omitted : for that he rcmained ignorant of this' account it- is 
not calily conceiveable : it being the common opinion, and general. 
iy received by all men, Some have poſitively denied it, as Auguſt 
am, Niphu, Stobens, Dalechampins, Fortunins, Licettu, with many 
more z others have experimentally refuted it, as namely Johannes 
Landins, who in the relation of Scaliger, obſerved a (hamelcon to 
lick up 'a fly from his breaſt : But Bellonixs hah been more ſatis: 


Comment. in factorily experimental, not only affirming they feed on Flics, Cater- 
Ocell, Zucan, pillar, Beettes and other Inſcts, but upon exenteration he formd theſe 
& 2 ; 7 Animals 
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Animals in their bellies : whereto we might alto add the experimen- , z 


— — 


tal deciſions of the worthy Peireſchins and learned Emanuel Vizzani- 
1, in that (Chameleon which had. been often: obſerved to drink 4 
ter, and delight to feed on Meal-worms. And although we have 
not had;the advantage of our own obſeryation, yet haye we recei- 
yed the like confirmation from many ocular ſpeRators. 
As touching the veriſunility'or probable truth of this relation, ſe- 
yeral reaſons Te are which ſeem to overthrow it. - For firſt, there 
are found in this Animal, the guts, the ſtomack, and other parts of- 
ficial unto nutrition; which were its aliment the empty reception of 
air, their proviſions had been ſuperfluous, . Now the wiſdom of na- 
ture abhorring ſuperfluities, and effeting nothing in yain, mnto the 
intention of theſe operations, reſpeRively contriveth the Organs; and 
therefore where we find ſuch Inſtruments, we may with ſtri&neſs 
expeQ& their ations ;z and where we diſcover them: nor, 'we may with 
felony conclude the non-intention. of their operations. So when we . 
receive that Bats have teats, it is not unreaſonable to infer they 
fuckle their younglings with milk; but whereas no other flying Ani= 
mal hath theſe parts, we cannot from them expe& a viviparous ex- 
clafion; but either a generation of eggs, or ſome yermiparous ſepa- 
ration, whoſe nayel is within it ſelf at firſt, and its nutrition after 
not connexedly depending of its original. 
Again, Nature is ſo- far from leaving any one part without its pro- 
per aRtion, that ſhe oft-times — or three labours uport , 
one, fo the Pizel in Animals:is both official ugto Urine and to gene- 
ration, but the firſt and primary uſe is generation; for ſome creatures en- 
joy that part which urine not, So the noſtrils are uſeful both for reſpirati- 
on and {melling, but the principal uſe is ſmelling; for many haye noſtrils 
which baye no.Jungs,asfiſhes, but none have lungs or reſpiration, which 
have not ſome ſhew, or ſome analogy of noſtrils. Thus we perceive the 
providence of Nature, that is, the wiſdom of God, which diſpoſeth of Natureprot 
no part in vain, and ſome parts unto two or three uſes, will not pro- vides no pare 
vide any without the execution of its proper office, nor where there wn 
15 no digeſtion. to be made, make any parts inſervient to that intention. 2 ary. 
Beſide the remarkable tceth, the tongue of this animal is a ſecond 
argument to overthrow this airy nutrication : and that not only in its 
proper nature, but alſo irs peculiar figure. For: of -this part proper 
ly taken there are two cnds ; that is, the formation of the voice, and 
the execution of taſt; for the voice, it can have no office in Chame- 
leons, for they are mute Animals; as beſtde fiſhes,- are molt other forts 
of Lizards. As for their taſt, if their nutriment be air, neither can it be 
an Inſtrument thereof, for the body of that element is inguſtible,void of 
all fapidity,and without any a&ion of the tongue,is by the rough artery or 
wezon conducted into the lungs. And theretore'P/ipy much forgets the 
Es. =_ | {trictacſs, 
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ſtritneſs of. his afſertion, when he alloweth excrements -unto that 
Animal, -that feedeth only upon Air; which notwithſtanding with 
-the urine'-of an Als, he:commends as a magicall Medicine upon our 
6. enemies. OTE, RS EY 
The figure of the _—— ſcems alſo to overthrow the :preſump. 
-tion of this aliment, which according to exact delineatton, (is in this 
Animal peculiar, and ſeemeth contrived for prey, For in ſo little a 
-Creature-4t is at the leaſt a palm long, and being it ſelf very ſlow in 
motion, hath in this part a very-great agility; withall its food be. 
ing flies. and ſuch as ſuddenly eſcape, it hath in the tongue a mw- 
cous and. ſlimy extremity, whereby upon a ſudden emiſſion it inviſ- 
cates and tangleth thoſe Inſe&s. And therefore ſome have thought 
xm Awe Its name not unſuitable unto its nature; the nomination in Greek is 
.alicte Eion ; not ſo \much for the reſemblance of ſhape, as afhgity 
of condition; that is for vigilancy in its prey, and ſudden rapacity 
thereof, which in performeth not like the Lion with its teeth, bur a 
ſudden and unexpected ejaculation of the tongue, This expofition 
is favoured by ſome, eſpecially the : old gloſs upon Leviticus, where- 
by in the Tranſlation of- Ferome and the Septuagint, this Animal is 
forbidden ; what: ever it be, it ſeems as reaſonable as that of I/idore, 
who derives this name 4 Camelo & Leone, as preſuming herein. refem- 
blance with a Camell. | 

As for the poſſibility hereof,- it 1s not alſo unqueſtionable ; and 
wiſe men are of opinion, the bodies of- Animals cannot: receive a 
proper aliment from air; for befide [that taſt being (as 4r;/orle terms 
at) a kind of touch; it is required the aliment ſhould be tangible, 
and fall under the palpable afte&tions of touch ; beſide alſo that there 
is ſome ſapor in all aliments, as being to be diſtinguiſhed and jud- 
ged by the guſt ; which cannot beadmitted in air: Beſide theſe, I ſay, 
it we conſider the nature of aliment, and the -proper uſe of air in reſ- 
piration, it will very bardly fall under the name hereof, or properly 

attain the a& of nutrication. | | 
Requifites un= And firſt concerning its nature, to make a perfe& nutrition into 
40.Nutritiot the body nourithcd, there is required a tranſmutation of the nutri- 
-ment, ow where this converſion or aggeneration is made, there 1s 
alſo* required in the aliment a familiarity of matter, and ſuch a com- 
munity. er vicinity unto a living nature, as by one a& of the ſoul 
anay be converted into the body of the living, and enjoy ane com- 
mon ſoul. Which cannot be effeed by air, it concurring only 
wich our fleth in common principles, which are art the largeſt di- 
Nance from life, and common alto unto 1inanimated conſtitutions. 
And- therefore - when it is faid' by Fernelias, and afferted: by divers 
.orhers, that we are only nouriſhed by living bodies, and ſtch as are 
ſome way proceeding from them, that is, the fruits, effcs, parts, 
Or 
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or ſeeds thereof; they have laid out an objed& very agreeable unto: 
affimulation ; for theſe indeed are fix to receive a quick and imme. 
diate .converſfion, as holding ſome community with our ſelyes , and. 
comaining: approximate diſpoſitions unto animation. 
Secondly, ( as is argued by Ar:/forle_ apainit the Pythagorians) 
whatſoever properly nouriſheth before its affimulation, by-the a&ti- 
on of natural heat t receivcth a corpulency or incraſſation progreſ=-- 
 fiorial unto its converſion ; which notwitſtanding cannot be effected : 
upon air for the ation of heat doth not condenſe but rarifie that - 
body, and by attenuation,. rather then: for nutrition, .diſpoſeth it for -- 
expulſion. 
Thirdly, (which is the argument of Heippocreres ) all aliment re-:- 
ceived into the body, mult be therein a conſiderable ſpace retained, 
and not immediately expelled. Now air but mamentally- remaining.- 
in our bodies, it hath no proportionable ſpace for its converſion ; - 
only of kngth enough to refrigerate the heart ; which having; once - 
| performed, leſt being it ſelf heated again, it, ſhould ſuffacate that - 
/ Parts - it maketh no ſtay, but haſteth back the ſame way is paſſed 


bin 4 
Fourthly, The uſe of air attraRted by the lungs, and withoutwhich - 
there- is no durable continuation in life, is not the nutrition. of parts, . 
but the contemperation and ventilation of that fire always maintai- 
ned in the forge of life ; whereby although in ſome-manner it con- - 
curreth unto- nutrition, yet can it-not receive the proper name of nu- 


triment. And therefore by Hippocrates it is termed eMlimentum or De Alimens:. 


Alimentum, a noutiſhment and no nouriſhment.. That is. in a large 
acception, but not in propriety of language ; conſerving the bodys- 
not nouriſhing the fame ; nor repairing it by aſfimulation, but pre- 
ſerving it by ventilation; for thereby the natural flame is preſeryed: 
from extinQion, and fo the inviduum ſupported in ſame way like nu=- 
Wition., 

And though the air ſo entreth the Lungs, that bby its nitrous Spi-- 
* rit, doth afte& the heart, and ſeveral-ways qualific the blood; and: 
though it be alſo admuted into-other parts, even by the meat we- 
chew, yet that it affordeth a proper nutriment alone, is not.cafily. 
Made Our. , | 

Again, Some are fo far from affirming-the air to afford any nu< 
triment, that they plainly deny it to be any Element, or that it en- 
treth intq- mixt bodies as any principle in their compoſitions, but 
performeth other offices in the Univerſe ; as to fill all-yacuities about 
the earth or beneath it, to convey. the heat of the ſun;. to-maintain 
fires and flames, to ſerve for the flight of volatils, reſpiration. of 
breathing Animals, and refrigeration of others. And: although- we 


receive. It as an Element, yet ſince the tranſmutation of —_— 
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Wherein Va- and ſimple bodies, is not beyond great queſtion, ſince allo it is no 


"4 46 water; how tranſmutable it is into fleſh, may be of deeper doubt, 
4 ' And although the air attrated may be conceived to- nouriſh the 
inviſible flame of life, in as much -as common and culinary flames are 
nouriſhed by the air about them; we make ſome doubt whether air 
is the pabulous ſupply of fire, much leſs that flame is properly air 


Verulam, in his Tract of life and death, and alſo by Dr. Jorden in 
his book of Mineral waters. For that which ſubſtantially maintaineth 
What the mats the fire, is the combuſtible matter in the kindled body, and not the 
cer of Culina- ,qbjent air, which affordeth exhalation to its fuliginous atomes; nor 
ts Lirchia that which cauſeth the flame properly to be termed air, but rather 
: as he expreſſeth it, the accenſion of fuliginous exhalations, which 
contain an uncuuoſity in them, and ariſe from the matter of fuel, 
which opinion will ſalye many doubts, whereof the common conceit 
affordeth no ſolution. . 
As firſt, How fire is ſtricken out of Aints? that is, not by kind- 
ling the air from the colliſion of two hard bodies; for then Dia- 
,monds ſhould do the like better then Flints: but rather from ſulphureous 
inflamed and eyen vitrified effluviums and particles, as hath been ob- 
ſerved of late, The like faith order we obſerve in canes and woods, 
that are unRuous and: full of oyl, which will yield fire by frication, 
or colliſion, not by kindling the air about them, but the inflamable 
ojl within them. ' Why the fire goes out without air ? that is, be- 
cauſe the fauliginous exhalations wanting eyaporation recoil upon the 
Why fice goes flame=and choak it, as is evident in cupping-glaſſes ; and the artifice 
our common- of charcoals, where if the air be altogether excluded, the fire goes 
Iy wanting aits ts Why ſome lamps include in thoſe bodies haye burned many 


andwhyſome- hyndred years, as that diſcoyered in the Sepulchre of T#lja, the ſiſter 
cKNECsS Continue 


ed many ages . .- ; 
5 flame wich whatever was their matter, cither a preparation of gold, or N,aptha, 


our facl, the duration proceeded from the purity of their oyl which yielded 
no fuliginous exhalations to ſuffocate the fire ; For if air had nou- 

riſhed the flame, it had not continued many minutes, - for it would 

have been ſpent and waſted by the fire. Why a piece of flax will 
; kindle, although it touch not the flame > becauſe the fire extendeth 
further, then indeed it 1s viſible, being at ſome diſtance from the 
week, a pellucide and tranſparent body, and thinner then the air it 
ſelf, Why Metals .in their liquation, although they intenſly heat 
the air above their ſurface, ariſe not yet into a flame, nor kindle 
the air about them ; becauſe their ſulphur is more fixed, and they emit 
not inflamable exhalations. And laſtly , why a lamp or candle bur- 
neth only in the air about it, and inflameth not the air at a —_ 
| rom 


kindled. And the ſame before us, hath been denied by the Lord of © 
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pour is com- efje matter to demonſtrate that air .is ſo much as convertible into 
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of Cicero, and that of Olibirvs many years after, near Padua, berauſe 
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fromit? becauſe the flame extendeth not beyond the inflamable ef- 
fluence, but clofely adheres unto the original of its inflamation ; 
and therefore it only warmeth, not kindleth the air about it. Which 
notwithſtanding it will do, if the ambient air be impregnate with 
ſubtile inflamabilities, and ſuch as are of quick accenſion ; as experi- 
ment is made in a cloſe room; upon an eyaparation of ſpirits of 
wine and Camphire; as ſubterrancous fires do ſometimes happen; and 
as Crenuſa and Aexanders boy in the bath were ſet on fire by Naptha. 

Laſtly, The Element of air is fo' far from nouriſhing the body, 
that ſome have queſtioned the power of water ; many c onceiving it 
enters not the body in the power of aliment, or that from thence 
there proceeds a ſubſtantial ſupply. For beſide that ſome creatures 
drink not atall; Eycn unto our ſelves, and more perfe&t Animals, 
though many ways aſſiſtent thereto, it performs no ſubſtantial nucri- 
tion, ſerving for refrigeration, dilution of ſolid aliment, and its 
clixation in the ſtomack ; which from thence as a vehicle it conveys 
through leſs acceſſible cavities, and ſo in a rorid ſubſtance through 
the capillary cavities, into eycry part ; which having performed, it is 
afterward excluded by Urine, ſweat and fſcrous ſeparations. And 
this opinion ſurely poſſeſſed the Ancients; for when they ſo high- 
ly commended that water which is ſuddenly hot and cold, which is 
witi:2ut all ſavour, the lighteſt, the thinneſt, and which will ſooneſt 
boil Deans or. Peaſe, they had no conſideration of nutrition ; where- 
unto had they had reſpect, they would have ſurely, commended 
groſs and turbid ſtreams, in whoſe confuſion at leaſt, there might 
be contained ſome nutriment ; and not jcjune or limped water, nearer 
the ſimplicity of its Element. , Although, IJ confeſs, our cleareſt wa- 
ters and ſuch as ſeem ſimple unto ſenſe, are much compounded un- 


as is alſo obſervable in rain water; which appcaring pure and emp- 
ty, is full of ſeminal principles, and carricth vital atomes of plants 
and Animals in it, which have not pcrithed in the great circulati- 
on of nature ; as may be difcovered from ſeveral Inſets generated 
in'rain_ water, from the prevalent fructification of, plants thereby ; 
| and (beſide the real plant of Cornerizs) from vegetable figurati- 

ons, upon the fides of glaſſes, ſo rarcly dcelineatcd in froſts. | 
All. which confidered, feverer heads will be apt enough to 
conceive the opinion of this Animal, nor much unlike that of 
the Aſtomi, or men without mouths, in Plz ; ſutable unto the 
rclation of the Mares in Spain, and their ſubyzatineous concepti- 
ons, from the Weſtern wind ; and in ſome w2y7 more unreaſo» 
ble then the figment of Rabican the famous horſe in Arioſto, which 
being conceived by flamg and wind , neyer taſted graſs, = 
: | Aa. ed 


'A ſeed of 

: : "gp lants and ant- 
to reaſon, as may be obſerved in the evaporation of large quantities mals contai- 

of water 3 wherein beſide a terreous reſidence ſome falt 1s alſo found, ned inrain-wa- 
cer. 
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fed on any grofler proyender then air ; for this way of nutrition 
-was anſwerable unto the principles of his generation. Which be. 
ing of no airy, but groſs and ſeminal in the . Chameleon ; unto its 
conſervation there is required a ſolid paſture, and a food congene. 
rous unto the principles of its nature. 

The grounds of this opinion are many ; the firſt obſerved by Thee. 
phraſius , was the inflation or ſwelling of the body, made in this 
Animal upon inſpiration or drawing 1n its breath ; which peopke 
obſerving, have thought it to feed upon air, Bur this effe& is rather 
occaſioned upon the greatneſs of its lungs, which in this Animal are 
very large, and by their backward fituation, afford a more obſeryx. I 
ble dilatation ; and though their lungs be leſs, the like inflation is I 
alſo obſervable in Toads, but eſpecially in S toiſes, | 

A ſecond is the continual hiation or holdin, open its mouth, 
which men obſerving, conceive the intention theft to receive the 
aliment of air ; bur this is alſo occaſioned by tk greatneſs of its 
lungs ; for repletion whereof not having a ſufficient or ready ſupply 
by its noſtrils; it is enforced to dilate and hold open the jaws. 

The third is the paucity of blood obſerved in this Animal, ſcarce 
at all to be found but in the eye, and about the heart ; which de. 
fe& being obſerved, inclined ſome into thoughts, that the air was a 
ſufficient .maintenance for theſe exanguious parts. But this defcR or 
rather paucity of blood, is alſo agreeable unto many other Animals, 
whoſe ſolid nutriment we do not controvert; as may be obſeryed 
in other ſorts of Lizards, in Frogs and divers Fiſhes ; and therefore 
an Horſe-leech will not readily faſten upon every fiſh ; and we do 
not read of much blood that was drawn from Frogs by Mice, in 
that famous battel of Homer. 

The laſt and moſt” common ground which begat or promoted . 
this opinion, is the long continuation hereof without any viſible food, 
which ſome obſerving, precipitoufly conclude they eat not any atall, 
It cannot be dented it is (if not the moſt of any) a very abſtemi- 
ous Animal, and ſuch as by reaſon of its frigidity, paucity of blood, 
and latitancy in the winter (about which time the obſervations arc 
often made ) will long ſubſiſt without a viſible ſuſtentation. But a 
like condition may be alfo obſerved in many other Animals ; for Li- 
zards and Leeches, as we haye made trial, will live fome months 
without ſuſtenance and we haye included Snails in glaſſes all win- 
ter, which have returned to feed again in the ſpring. Now theſe 
notwithſtanding, are not conceiyed to paſs all their lives without 
foods for ſo to argue is fallacious, and is moreover ſufficiently con- 
victed by experience. And therefore probably other relations are of Þ 
. the ſame verity, which are of the like affinity ; as is the conceitof F| 
the Rhintace in Perſia, the Canis Levis of eAmerica, and the MHa- 
zacoarata Or bird of Paradiſe in [ndia. © a 
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To aſſign a reaſon of this abltinence in Anftmals, or declare how 
without a ſupply there enſueth no deſtruQtive exhauſtion, .exceedeth 
the limits 0 intention of my diſcourſe. Fortunins Licetus in his 
excellent Tra, de his qui div vivunt (ine alimento, hath very inge- 
niouſly attempted it; deducing the cauſe hereof from an equal confor- 
mity of natural heat and moilture, at leaſt no conſiderable exupe- 
rancy in either; which concurring in an unactive p——_ the na«= 


' tural heat conſumeth not the moiſture (whereby enſueth no exhau- 


ſtion) and the condition of natural moiſture is able to refiſt the lene 
der ation of heat (whereby it needeth no reparation) and this is 
evident in Snakes, Lizards, Snails, and divers InſeQs latitant many 
months in the year; which-being cold creatures, containing a weak 
heat in a craſs or copious humidity, do long ſubfilt without nutrie 
tion, For the aRivity of the agent, being not able to over-maſter 
the reliſtance of the patient, there will enſue no deperdition. And. 
upon the like grounds it is, that cold and 'phlegmatick bodies, and 
(as Hippocrates determineth) that old men will beſt endure faſting, 
Now the ſame harmony and ſtationary conſtitution, as it happeneth 
in many ſpecies, ſo doth it fall out ſometime in Individuals. For we 
read of many who have lived long time without aliment; and be- 
fide deceits and impoſtures, there may be veritable Relations of 
ſome, who without a miracle, and by peculiarity of temper, have 
far out faſted Elias, Which notwithſtanding doth not take off the 
miracle; for that may be miraculouſly effe&ted in one, which is na« 
turally cauſable in another. Some naturally living unto an hundred ; 
unto _ age, others notwithſtanding could not attain without a 
miracle, 


CHAD. XXIL 


Of the Oftrich. 


He common opinion of the Oftrich, Strathiocamelus or Spar- 
row-Camel conceives that it digeſteth Iron ; and this is confir- 


med by the affirmations of many ; beſide ſwarms of others, Rhodsgt- 


mw in his preleRions taketh it for granted, Johannes Langsins in his 
Epiſtles pleadeth experiment for it; the common picture alſo con- 


firmeth it, which uſually deſcribeth this Animal with an horthoe in 


its mouth, Notwithſtanding upon enquiry we find it very queltio-' 
nable, and the negative ſeems moſt reaſonably entertained ; whoſe 
Aa 2 Verity 
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verity indeed we do the rather defire, becauſe hereby we ſhall re. 
lieve our ignorance of one occule quality.; for in the liſt thereof 
it is accounted, and in that notion imperiouſly obtruded upon ys, 
For my part, although I have had the ſight of this Animal, I haye 
not had the opportunity of its experiment, but have received great 
occaſion of doubt, from learned diſcourſes thereon. 

- For Ariſtotle and Oppianus who have particularly treated hereof 
are filent in this ſingularity ; either omitting 1t as dubious, or as 
the Comment ſaith, rejefing it as fabulous. Pliny ſpeaketh gene- 
rally, aſfirming enly, the digcſtion is wonderful in this Animal; 
e/Zhan delivereth, that it digeſteth ſtones without any mention of 
Iron; Leo eAfricanns, who lived in thoſe Countries wherem they 
moſt abound, ſpeaketh diminutiyely, and but half way into this af: 
ſertion ; Surdam ac ſimplex animal eſt, quicquid invenit, abſque dt- 


left, uſque ad ferum devorat : Fernelins in his ſecond De abditts ree. 


rum cauſis, extenuates it, and Riv/anus in his Comment thereof po- 


fitively denies it.” Some have experimentally refuted 'it, as Albertus 


eMagnns ; and molt plainly whſſes Aldrovandus, whoſe words are 
theſe ; Ego ferri fruſta devorare, dum Tridenti efſem, obſervavi, ſed 
gue incotta rurſus excerneret, that is, at my being at Trent, I obſer. 
yed the Oſtrich to ſwallow Iron, bur yet to exclude it undigeſted again. 

Now beſide experiment, it is in vain to attempt againſt it by Phi- 
loſophical argument, it being an occult quality, which contemns the 
law of Reaſon, and defends it felf by admitting no reaſon at all. As 
for its poſſibility we ſhall not at preſent diſpute ; nor will we affirm 


Hew(poſGb!y) that Iron indigeſted, receiveth in the ſtomack of the Offrich no al: 
the ſtomackof teration at all ; but if any ſuch there be, we ſuſpect this effe& ra- 
the Oftrichrady ther from ſome way of corroſion, then any of digeſtion ; not 2ny 


alter Iron- 


liquid reduction or tendance to chilification by the power of natural 
heat, but rather fome attrition from an acide and vitriolous humidi- 
ey in the ſtomack, which may abſterſe and ſhaye the ſcorious parts 
thereof. So ruſty Iron crammed down the the throat of a Cock, 
will become terſe and clear again in its gizzard : So the Counter 
which according to the relation of Amatas remained a whole year in 
the body of a youth, and came out much conſumed at laſt ; might 
ſuffer this diminution, rather from ſharp and acide humours, then 
the ſtrength of natural heat, as he ſuppoſeth. So ſilver ſwallowed 
and retained ſome time in the body, will turn black, as if it had 
been dipped in -4g#a forts, or ſome corroſive water, but Lead 
will remain unaltered ; for that mettal containeth in it a ſweat falt 
or- ſugar, whereby it reſiſteth ordinary corroſion, and will nor eaſily 
diffolve even in Aqua forts, So when for medical uſes, we take 
down the filings of Iron or Steel, we muſt not conceive it paſſeth 
unaltered from us; for though the groſſer parts be. excluded. again, 


yet 
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Tet are the diſſoluble parts extracted, whereby iz becomes effeu- 


al in deopilations ; and: therefore for ſpeedier operation we make 


extinRtions, infuſions, and the like, whereby we extract the falt and 
ative parts of the Medicine ; which being in folucion, more eafily 
enter the veins, And this 1s that the Chymiſts mainly drive atin the What theChy: 
attempt of their Aurum Potabile ; that is, to reduce that indigeſti- miſts would 
ble ſubſtance into ſuch a form as may not be ejected by ſiege, but en- Þvc by their 
ter the cavities, and leſs acceſſible parts of the body, without corroſion. = commcra: 
The ground of this conceit is its ſwallowing down fragments of 
Tron,. which men obſerving, . by a-froward illation, have therefore . 
conceived it digeſteth them ; which is an inference not to be ad- * 
mitted, as being a fallacy of- tho conſequent, that is, concluding a 
poſition of the conſequent, from the poſition of the antecedent, 
For many things arc ſwallowed by Animals, . rather for condiment, 
uſt or medicament, then any ſubſtantial nutriment. So Poultrey, 
and eſpecially the Turkey, do of themſelves take down ſtones ; and 
we have found at one time 1n the gizzard of a Turkey no lefs then 
ſeven hundred. Now theſe rather concur unto digeſtion , then are 
themſelves digeſted ; for we have found them alſo in the guts and' 
excrements ; but their deſcent is very ſlow, for we have giyen them 
ſtones and ſmall pieces of Iron, which eighteen days after we haye 
found remaining in the gizzard. And therefore the experiment of 
Langins and others might. be. fallible, whilſt after the taking - 
they expeted it ſhould ' come down within a day or two after. 
Thus alſo we ſwallow. Cherry-ſtones, but void them unconcoRed, How Cherry- 
and we uſually ſay they preſerve us from ſurfer ; for being hard bo- ſtones may be 
dies they conceive a ſtrong.and durable heat in the ſtomack, and ſo thcught ro + 
prevent the \crudities of their fruit : And upon the like reaſon do cu- [outer 
linary operators obſerve, that fleſh boiles beſt, when the. bones — 
y op n 2 are Chetties, 
boiled with 1t.. Thus dogs will eat 'grafs,, which they digelt .not ; 
Thus Camels to make..the water ſapid, do raiſe the mud with their 
feet: Thus horſes will knable at walls, Pigeons delight in falt ſtones, 
Rats will gnaw Iron, and Ariſtotle faith the Elephant ſwalloweth 
ſtones. And thus may allo the. Oſtrich ſwallow Iron; . not as his 
proper aliment, . but for the ends aboye expreſſed, and even as we 
obſerve the like in other. Animals. 
And whether theſe. fragments of Iron and hard ſubſtances ſwal- 
lowed by the Oftrich, have not alſo that uſe- in their ſtomacks, 


which they have in other birds ; that is, in ſome way to ſupply the 


uſe of teeth, by commolition, grinding and compreſſion of their pro- - 
per alimcnt, upon the 2Rion of the ſtrongly conformed muſcles of the 
ſtomack; as.the honor'd Dr. Har vey diſcourſeth, may alſo be conſidered. - 
What effc& therefore may be expected from the ſtomack of an Of 
rich by application alone to further digeſtion in ours, beſide the ex+ 
perimental refute of Galen, we refer itunto conſiderationsaboye alledged; 
Or. 


Some doube 
'zo be made 
-what ox" lig- 


:nifieth in 
$cripture. 


Or whether there be any more credit to be given unto the Medi. 


cine of eEliar, who affirms the ſtones they ſwallow have a peculi- 
.ar vertue for the eyes, then that of Hermolaus and Pliny drawn from the 


urine of this Animal ; let them determine who can ſwallow fo ſtrange 


a'tranſmiſſion of qualities, or believe that any Bird. or flying Ani» 
.mal- doth ſeparately and diſtin&ly urine beſide the Bat. 


That therefore an Oftrich will ſwallow and take down Iron, is 


-calily to be granted ; that oftentimes it paſs entire away, if we ad- 


mit of ocular teſtimony not to be denied. And though ſome expe. 
riment may alſo plead, that ſometimes they are ſo altered, as not to 
:be found or excluded in any diſcernable parcels ; yet whether this 
be not effe&ted by ſome way of corroſion, from ſharp and diflol. 


ing humiditics, rather then any proper digeſtion, chilifative muta« 
tion, or alimental conycrſion, is with good reaſon doubted, 
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CH AP... XXIIL 
Of: Unicorns horn. 


FOReat account and much profit is made of Unicorns horn, at leaft 
 of- that which beareth the name thereof ; wherein notwith. 
ſtanding, many I perceive' ſuſpet an Impoſture, and ſome- conceive 
there is no ſuch Animal extant. Herein therefore to draw up our 
determinations; beſide'the ſeveral places of Scripture mentioning this 
Animal (which ſome may well contend to be only meant of the Rhi- 
noceros) we are ſo far from denying there is any Unicorn at all, 
that we affirm there are many kinds thereof. In the number of 
Quadrupedes, we will concede no lefs then five ; that is, the J1di- 
an Ox, the indian Aſs, the Rhinoceros, the Oryx, and that which 
is more eminently termed e Monoceros, or Unicornis, Some inthe 
liſt of fiſhes; as that deſcribed by Olaus, Alberts and others: and 
and ſome Unicorns we will allow even among Inſe&s; as thoſe four 
kinds of naficornous Beetles deſcribed by «Muffetus. - 
Scondly, Although we concede there be many #nicorns, yet arc 
we ſtill to ſeek; for whereunto to affix this Horn in queſtion, or 


to determine from which 4hercof we receive this magnified Me- 


dicine, 
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dicine, we haye no aſſurance, or any fatisfaRtory deciſion, For al- 
though we ſingle out one, and eminently thereto affign the name of 
the Unicorn; yet can we- not be ſecure. what creature is meant 
thereby ; what conſtant ſhape it holdeth, or in what number to be 
received. For as far as our endeavours difcoyer, this animal is not 
uniformly deſcribed, but differently ſet forth by thoſe that under- 
take it. Phny affirmeth it is a fierce and terrible' creature ; Parto- The Unicorn: : 
mannus a tame and manſuete Animal : thoſe which Garcias ab Hor- how vatioutly- 
zo deſcribed abont the cape of good hope, were beheld with heads #eported by. 
like horſes; thoſe which Yartomannus beheld, he deſcribed: with Authoss. . 
the head of a Deer; Pliny, e/Elian, Solinus, and after theſe from 
ocular -aſſurance, Panlus Yenetres affirmeth, the feet of the wnzrorn 
are undivided, and like the Elephants : But thoſe two which Farte- 
wannus beheld at Mecha, were as he deſcribeth, footed likea Goat. 
As eElian deſcribeth, it is in the bigneſs of an Horſe, as Yar- 
zomann, of a Colt; that which Thever ſpeaketh of was not fo big 
as an Heifer ; but Paulus Yenerus affirmeth, they are but little lels- 
then Elephants, Which are diſcriminations yery material, and plain- - 
ly declare, that under the ſame name Authors deſcribe not the. 
ſame Animal : ſo that the zicorns Horn of one, is not that of ano«» 
ther, although we proclaim an equal vertue in all, 
Thirdly, Atlhough we were agreed what. Animal this was, or 
differed not in its deſcription, - yet would this alfo afford bur little 
ſatisfaction; for the Horn we commonly extol,” is not the. ſame with 
that of the Ancients. For that in the deſcription of eZ#ar and 
Pliny was black : this which is ſhewed amongſt us is commonly 
white, none black ; and of thoſe five which Scalager beheld, though 
one ſpadiceous, or of a light.red, and two enclining to red, yet 
was there not any of this complexion among them. - | 
Fourthly, What Horns: ſoever they be:which paſs amongſt us, they 
are not ſurely. the Horns of. any one” kind of Animal, but muſt: 
proceed from ſeveral ſorts of Ynicorns, For ſome are: wreathed, 
ſome not : That famous one which is preſerved. at St. Dennis near 
Pars, hath wreathy ſpires, and chocleary turnings about it, which - 
agreeth with the deſcription of the Yiicorns Horn in e£liar. 
Thoſe two in the- treaſure of St. «Mark: are plain, and beſt accord 
with thoſe of the Indian Aſs, or the deſcriptions of other Ya:- 
corns : That in the Repoſitory of the eletour of Saxome: is plain 
and not hollow, and is believed to be-a.-true Land Ynicorns Horn. 
eAlbertus e Magnns deſcribeth one ten foot long, and at the baſe 
about thirteen inches compaſs: And that of Antwerp which Gore- 
pins Becanns deſcribeth, is not much .inferiour unto it; which! beſt 
agree unto the deſcriptions of the Sea-Pnicorns ; tor theſe, as Olans- 
afficmeth, are of that ſtrength and bignels, -as- able to penetrate the 
| os ribs 
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V nicors Horn 
commonly 
; uſed in Eng- 
land, whatit 
15, 
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ribs of ſhips. The fame is more probable, 'becauſe it was brought 
from Iſland, from whence., as Becanus affirmeth, three other were 
brought in his days: And we have heard of ſome which have been 
found by the Sca-{14e, and brought unto us from America. So that 
while we .commend the vnicorms Horn, and conceive it peculiar but 
-unto-one animal ; under apprehenſion of the ſame vertue; we uſe 
very many ; . and commend that effc& from all, which every one 
confineth unto ſome one he hath either ſeen or deſcribed. 
Fifthly, alchough there be many #nicorns, and conſequently many 
Horns, yet many there are which bear that name, and currantly 
paſs among us, which are no Horns at all. Such are thoſe frag. 
ments and pieces of Laps Ceratites, commonly termed Cornu foſſil, 
whereof Butizs had no leſs then twenty ſeveral forts preſented him 
for wnicorns Horn, Hereof in ſubterrancous cavities, and under the 
earth there are many to be found in ſeveral parts of Germany; which 
are but the lapidcſcencies and petrifactive mutations of hard bodies; 
ſometimes of Horn, of teeth, of bones, and branches of trees, 
whereof there are ſome fo imperfectly converted, as to retain the 
odor and qualitics of their originals : as he relateth of pieces of Ah 
and Walnut. Again, in moſt, if nor all which pai 2nwngſt us, and 
are extolled for ptectous Hors, we diſcover not an affection coms 
mon unto-other Horns; tht is, they mollific not with fire, they 
ſoften not upon decoRion or infuſion, nor will they afford a jelly, 
or mucilaginous concretion .in either ; which notwithſtanding we may 
effect in Goats horns, Sheeps, Cows and Harts- horn, inthe Horn 
of the Rhinoceros, the horn of the Priſtis or Sword-fiſh, Nor do 
they become friable or eafily powderable by Fhiloſophical calcinati- 
on, that is, from the vapor or ſteam of water, bur ſplit and rift 
contrary to others -horns, _ Briefly, many of thoſe commonly recei- 
ved, and whereof there be ſo many fragments preſeryed in Exgland, 
are not only no Horn, but a ſubſtance harder then a bone, that is, 
ee of- the tooth of a Morſe or Se:=horſe; in the midſt of the fo- 
ider part contained a.curdled grain, which is not to be found in Iyo- 
ry. This ih Northern Regions is. of frequent uſe for hafts of knives 
or hilts of ſwords, and .being burnt becomes a good remedy for 
Aluxes : but Antidotally uſed, and expoſed for Unicorns Horn, it is 
an inſufterable deluſion ; and with more yeniable deceit, it might have 
been practiſed in Harts: horn. | 
The like deceit may, be praQtiſed in the teeth of other Sca-ani- 
mals ; in the teeth alſo of the Hippopstamu, or great Animal which 
frequenteth the River X\«lws: For we read that the ſame was anci- 
ently. uſed inſtead of Ivory or Elephants tooth. Nor is it to be 0- 
mitted, what hath been formerly ſuſpe&ed, but now confirme by 
Olaus Wormins, and Thomas Bartholinca and others, that thoſe long 
horns 
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Horns preſeryed as pretious rarities in many places, are but the teeth 
of Narhwales; to be found about Ifland, Greenland and other Nor- 
thern. regions; of many feet long, commonly wreathed, very deep- 
ly faſtned in the upper jaw, and ſtanding dire&ly forward, /grapi- 


cally deſcribed in Bartholinus, according unto one ſent from a Bi- De Ynirans, 


ſhop of Iſland, not ſeparated from the crany, Hereof «Mercator 
hath taken notice in his deſcription of Iſland : ſome relations here- 
of there ſeem to be in Parchas, who alſo delivereth that the Horn 
at Windſor , was in his ſecond voyage brought hither by Frobi/ber. 
Theſe before the Northern diſcoveries, as unknown rarities, were 
carried by Merchants into all parts of Exrope; and though found on 
the Sea-ſhore, were ſold at very high rates; but are now become 
more common , and probably in time will prove of little eſteem ; 
and the bargain of J#lizs the third, be accounted a very hard one, 
who ſtuck not to give many thouſand crowns for one. 
' Nor is it great wonder, we may be fo deceived in this, being 
daily gulled in the brother Antidote Bezoar ; whereof though many 
be falſe, yet one there paſſeth amongſt us of more, intollerable de- 
luſon ; ſomewhat paler then the true ſtone, and given by women 
in the extremity of great diſeaſes, which notwithſtanding is no 
ſtone, but ſeems to be the ſtony ſeed of ſome Lithoſpermum or 
oreater Grumwell ; or the Lobus Echinatus of (lufims, called alſo 
the Bezoar Nut ; for being broken, it diſcovereth a kernel of a le- 
guminous ſmell and taſt, bitter like a Lupine, and will ſwell and 
ſprout if ſet in the ground, and therefore more ſerviceable tor ifſues, 
then dangerous and virulent diſeaſes. | 

Sixthly, Although we were ſatisfied we had the PYnicorns Horn, 
yet were it no injury unto reaſon to queſtion the efficacy thereof, 
or whether thoſe yertues pretended do properly belong unto it. For 
what we obſerye, (and .it- eſcaped not the obſervation of Parlus 7o+ 
vi45 many years paſt,) none of the Ancients aſcribed any medicinal 
or, antidotal yertne unto the Yzicorns Horn; and that which efElian 
extolleth, who was the firſt and only man of the Ancients who ſpake 
of the medical vertue of any Ynicorn, was the Horn of the India 
Aſs; whercof, faith he, the Princes of thoſe parts make bowls and 
drink therein, as preſeryatives againſt Poyſon, Convulſions, and the 
Falling-ſickneſs. Now the deſcription of that Horn is nor agreeable 
unto 'that we commend ; for that (faith he) is red above, white 
below, and black in the middle; which is yery different from ours, 
or any to be ſeen amongſt us. And thus, though the deſcription of 
the Ynicorn be very ancient, yet was there of old no yertue alſcri- 
bed unto it; and although this amongſt us receive the opinion of 
the ſame vertue, yet is it not the ſame Horn whercunto the Antients 


aſcribed it. ” 
Bb Laſtly, 
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Foiſons, 


Laſtly, Although we allow it an Antidotal efficacy , and ſuch 
as the Ancients commended, yet are there ſome vertues aſcribe 
thereto by Moderns not eaſily to be received ; and it hath ſurely fal 
out in this, as other magnified medicines, whoſe operations effcQy. 
al in ſome diſcaſes, are preſently extended unto all. That ſome An. 
tidotal quality it may have, we have no reaſon to deny ; for fince 
Elks Hoofs and Horns are magnified for Epileplies , fince not only 
the bone in the heart, . but the Horn of a Deer is Alexipharmacal, 
and ingredient into the confefion of Hyacinth, and the EleQuary of 
Maximilian; we cannot without prejudice except againſt the efficacy 
of this. But when we afficm it is not only Antidotal to' proper ye. 
noms, and ſubſtances deſtructive by qualities we cannot' expreſs, 
but that it reſiſteth alſo Sublimate, Arſenick, and poyſons which 
kill by ſecond qualities, that is, by corroſion of parts; I doubt we 
exceed the properties of its nature, and the promiſes of experiment 
will not fecure the adyenture. And therefore in ſuch extremities, 
whether there be not more probable relief from fat oyly ſubſtances, 
which are. the open tyrants over falt and corroſive bodies, then pre- 
cious and cordial medicines which operate by ſecret and diſputable 
proprieties;. or whether he that ſwallowed Lime, and drank down 
Mercury water, did not more reaſonably place his cure in milk, 
butter or oyl, then if he had recurred unto Pearl and Bezoar, 
common reaſon at all times, and neceſſity in the like caſe would ea- 
fily determine. 

Since therefore there be many Yaicorns; ſince that whereto we 
appropriate a Horn is ſo variouſly deſcribed, that it ſeemeth either 
never to haye been ſeen by two perſons, or not to have been one 
animal; Since though they agreed in the deſcription of the animal, 
yet is not the Horn we extol the ſame with that of the Ancients; 
Since what Horns foeyer they be that paſs among us, they are not 
the Horns of one, but ſeveral animals : Since many in common uſe 
and high eſteem are no Horns at all: Since if there were true Horns, 
yet might their vertues be queſtioned : Since though we allowed 
ſome vertues, yet were not others to be received ; with what ſecuti- 
ty a man may rely on this remedy, the miſtreſs of fools hath alrea- 
dy inſtruted fome, and to wifdom (which is never to wiſe to learn) 
it 15 not too lateto conſider. | 
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CHarP. LXIT 
That all Animals of the Land, are in their kind in the Sea. 


Hat all Animals of the Land, are in their kind in the Sea, al- 
though received as a principle, is a tenent very queſtionable, 
and will admit of reſtraint, For ſome in the Sea are not be matche 
by any enquiry at Land, and hold thoſe ſhapes which terreſtrious 
forms approach not z as may be obſerved in the Moon fiſh, or Or- 
thragoriſcus, the ſeveral ſorts of Raia's, Torpedo's, Oyſters, and 
many more, and ſome there are in the Land which were never Hiſtory of 
maintained to be in the Sea, as Panthers, Hyzna's, .Camels, Sheep, Elhes.? , 
Molls, and others, which carry no name in Ithyology, nor are to" 
be found in the exa& deſcriptions of Rondoletizs, Geſner, or eAldro- 
vandn, | 
Again, Though many there be which make out their nominati- 
ons, as the Hedg-hog, Sea-ſerpents and others; yet are there alſo 
yery many that bear the name of animals at Land, which hold no re. 
ſemblance in corporal configuration ; in which account we compute 
PVulpecula, Caniy, Rana, Paſſer, Cuculus, Aſelins, Turdus, Lepus, 
&c, Wherein while ſome are called' the Fox, the Dog, the Spar- 
row or Frog-fiſh: and are known by common names with thoſe at 
Land; yet as their deſcribers atteſt, they receive not theſe appell-ti- 
ons from a toral ſimilitude in figure, but any concurrence in common 
accidents, in colour, condition or fingle conformation. As for Sea- 
horſes which much confirm this aſſertion ; in their common deſcrip- 
tions, they are but Croteſco deliniations which fill up empty ſpaces 
in Maps, and mecr pictorial inventions , not any Phyſical ſhapes : 
ſutable unto thoſe which (as Pliny delivereth) Praxiteles long ago 
ſet out in the Temple of Domztius. For that which is commonly E 
called a Sea-horſe, is properly called a Morſe, and makes not out 
that ſhape. That which the Ancients named Hippocampus is a little 
animal about fix inches long , and not preferred beyond the claflis 
of Inſcts, That which they termed Hippopotamas an amphibious 
animal, about the River 2\ ze, ſo little reſembleth an horſe, that as 
Mathiolus obſerveth, in all except the feet, it better makes out a 
ſwine, That which they tcrmed a Lion, was but a kind of Lob- 
ſter : that which they called the Bear, was but one kind of Crab : 
and that which they named Bos marinus, was not as we conceive a 
fiſh reſembling an Ox, but a Skait or Thornback, fo named from 
its bigneſs, cxprefied by the Greek word Zoxs, which 1s a prefix of 
augmentation to many words in that language, 
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And therefore although it be not denied that ſome in the water 
do carry a juſtifiable reſemblance to ſome at Land, yet are the m,, 
jor part which bear their names unlike ; nor do they otherwiſe te. 
ſemble the creatures on earth, then they on earth the conſtellation; 
which paſs under animal names in heaven : nor the Dog-fith at Seq 
much more make out the Dog of the Land, then that his cognomi. 
nal or name-ſake in the heavens. Now if from a ſimilitude in ſome, 
it be reaſonable to infer a correſpondence in all, we may draw thi 
analogy of animals upon plants; for vegetables there are which Carry 

Fab. column, A near and allowable ſimilitude . unto animals. We might alſo con- 

de flirp. rarie- clude that animal ſhapes were generally made out in minerals : for 

ribu, orchis, {eyeral ſtones there are that bare their names in relation to animals or 

ol F _ ",. their parts, as Lapis anguinus, Conchites, Echinites, Encephalites, v2. 

pephora- gopthalnsus, and many more; as will appear in the Wrtiers of Mine. 
rals, and eſpecially in Betis and eAldrovanam. | 

Moreoyer if we concede, that the animals of one Element, might 
bear the names of thoſe in the other, yet in ſtri& reaſon the wate. 
ry productions ſhould have the prenomination : and they of the 
tand rathcr derive their names, then nominate thoſe of the Sea, For 
the watery plantations were firſt exiſtent, and as they enjoyed a 
priority in form, had alfo in nature precedent denominations : but 
falling not under that Nomenclature of Adam, which unto terreſtri- 
ous animals affigned a name appropriate unto their natures : from 
ſucceeding ſpeRators they reccived arbitrary appellations ; and were 
reſpeRively denominated unto creatures known at Land ; who in 
themſelyes had independent names and not to be called after them, 
which were created before them. 

Laſtly, By this aſſertion we reſtrain the hand of God, and abridge 
the variety of the creation 3 making the creatures of one Element, 
but an a&ing over thoſe of another, and conjoyning as it were the 
ſpecies of things which ſtood at diſtance in the intelle& of God; 
and though vnited in the Chaos, had ſeveral ſeeds of their creation. 
For although in that diſtinguiſht maſs, all things ſcemed one ; yet 
ſeparated by the voice of God, according to their ſpecies, they 
came out in incommunicate varieties, and irrelative ſeminalities, as 
well as divided places; and ſo although we fay the world made in 
{ix days, yet was there as it were a world in every one $ that is, a 
diſtin& creation of diſtingutſht creatures; a diſtin&ion in time of crea- 
tures divided jo naturc, and a ſeyerai approbation and ſurvey in eyc- 
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Concerning the common courſe of Diet, in making choice of ſome 
 eCAzrimals, and abſtunine from eating others, * 


Hy we confine our food unto certain Animals, and total- 
ly reje&t ſome others; how theſe ditintions crept into: 


ſeveral Nations; and whether this praftice be built upon ſolid rea- 


ſon, or chicfly ſupported by cuſtom or opinion ; may admit confi- 
deration. | | | 
For firſt there is no abſolute neceſſity to feed on any ; and if we 
reſiſt not the ſtream of Authority, and ſeyeral .didutions from holy 
Scripture: there was no Sarcophagie before the flood; and without 
the cating of fleſh, our fathers from vegetable atiments, preſerved 
themſclves unto longer lives, then their poſterity by any other. For 
whereas it is plainly ſaid, I have given you every herb' which ts 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, to you it ſhalt be 
for meat ; preſently after the deluge, when the ſame had deſtroyed 
or infirmed the nature of yegetables, by an expreſſion of enlarge- 
ment, it 1s again delivered ; Every moving. thing that liveth , ſhall be 
meat for you, eyen' as the green herb, haye I giyen you all things. 
And therefore although it be ſaid that 4bel- was a Shepherd, and 


Eating ef 
Fleh 


Gen- I [ 29» 


Fhe natucal 
yertue of ye« 
getables im- 
paired by the: 


deluge, 
Gen 9. t. 


it be not readily conceived, the firſt men would keep ſheep, except 


they made food thereof ; great Expoſitors will tell us, that ir was 
partly for their skins, wherewith they were cloathed, partly for their 
milk, whereby they were ſuftained ; and partly for Sacrifices, which. 
they alſo offered. bs | E 

And though it may ſeem improbable, that they offered fleſh, yet 


cat not thereof ; 'and Abel can hardly be ſaid to offer the firſtlings 


of his flock, and the fat or acceptable part, if men uſed not to 'taſt 
the ſame, whereby to raiſe ſuch diſtinQions : ſome will confine the 
cating of fleſh unto the line of Cain, who extended their luxury , 
and confined not. unto the rule of God; Thar if at any time the 
line of Seth 'cat fleſh, it was extraordinary,, and: only at their facris. 
fices; or elſe (as Grotizs hinteth) 'if any fuch praQice there were, 
It was not from the begianing ; but from that time when the wales 
of men were corrupted, and whereof it is ſaid, that the wickedneſs 
of mans heart was great; the more righteous part of mankind pro- 
bably conforming unto the diet preſcribed in Paradiſe, and the fate of 


Eating of 


Fleſh ( proba: 


bly) rot lo 


innocency. And yet however the pratice of men conformed, this common be- 
was the inju tion of God, and might be therefore ſufficient, with- fore the Lood: 
out the food of ficſh, 


That 
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How Moſes 


That they fed not on fleſh, at leaſt the faithful party before the 
flood, may become more probable , becauſe they refrained the ſame 
for ſome time after. For fo was it generally delivered of the golden 
age and raign of Saturs; which is conceived the time of N\,pab, be. 
fore the:building of Babel. And he that confidereth how agreeable 
this is unto the traditions of the Genriles ; that that age that was of one 
tongue : that Saturn devoured all his ſons but three, that he was the 
ſon of Oceanns and Thetrs ; that a Ship was his Symbole, that he 
taught the culture of vineyards, and the art of husbandry, and 
was therefore deſcribed with a ſickle, may well conceivc, theſe tra- 
ditions had their original | Noah. Nor did this practice terminate 
in him, but was continued at leaſt in many after : as (beſide the 


 Pythagorians of old, Baxnyans now in {ndia, who upon ſingle Opini- 


ons refrain the food of fleſh) ancient records do hint or plainly de. 
liver, Although we deſcend not ſo low, as that of e£/cleprades deli- 
vcred by Porphyrins, that men, began to fecd on fleſh in the raign 
of Pygmaleon brother of Dido,: who invented ſeveral torments, to pu- 
niſh the eatcrs of fleſh. . | | 

' Nor did men only refrain from. the fleſh of beaſts at firſt, but as 
ſome will haye it, beaſts from one another. And if we ſhould be- 
licve very grave conjecturers, carnivorous animals now, were not fleſh 
deyourers then, according to the expreſſion of the divine proviſion 
for them. To every beaſt of the'earth,, and to every fowl of the 
air, 1 have given eycry green. herb for meat, and it was ſo. As 
1s alſo colleted from the ſtore laid up in the Ark ; wherein there 
ſeems, to have been no fleſhly proviſion for carnivorous Animals, 
For of every kind of unclean beaſt there went but two into the Ark: 
and therefore no ſtock of fleſh to ſuſtain them many days, much lels 
almoſt a year. : 

But when ever it be acknowledged that men began to feed on 
fleth, yet ho-» they betook themſelves after to particular kinds there- 
of , with rcjeion of many others, is a point not clearly determi» 
ned, As for the diſtin&ion of clean and unclean beaſts, the origi- 
nal is obſcure, and ſalyeth not our praftice, For no Animal is naru- 
rally unclean, or hath this charaRer in nature ; and therefore whe- 
ther in this diſtinRtion there were not ſome myſtical intention: whe- 
ther «Moſes after the diſtiation made of unclean beaſts, did not 


might eiſtin= 1.1mec theſe ſo before the flood. by anticipation: whether this diſtin- 


guith beai's 


into clean an 


4 tion before the flood, were not only in regard of ſacrifices, as that 


vncleanbcfore delivered aftcr was in regard of food: (for many were clean for 


the flood. 


food, which were unclcan tor ſacrifice) or whether the denomina- 
tion were but comparative, and of beaſts leſs commodious for food, 
zItn ough not ſimply bad, is nat yctrelolved. 


And as for ti.c ſame diſtinction in the time of e Hoſes, long af 
tcr 
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ter the flood, from thence we hold no reſtriction, as being no rule 
unto Nations beſide the fews in dietetical conſideration, or natural 
choice of diet, they being enjoyned or -prohibited certain. foods up= 
on remote and ſecret intentions, Eſpecially thereby to ayoid com- 
munity with the Gentiles upon promiſcuous ' commenfality 7 or to 
divert them from the Idolatry of Epype whence they came, they 
were. enjoyned to eat the Gods of Egypr in the food of Sheep and 
Oxen. Withall in this diſtinftion of Animals the conſideration 
was hieroglyphical ; in the boſom and inward ſenſe implying an ab- 
ſtinence from certain vices ſymbolically (intimated from the nature of 
thoſe animals; as may be well made out' in the prohibited meat of 
Swine, Cony, Owl, and many more. | 

At leaſt the intention was not medical, or ſuch as might oblige 
unto conformity or imitation ; For ſome we refrain which that Law 
alloweth, as Locuſts and many others ; and ſome it prohibiteth , 
which are accounted good meat in ſtri& and Medical cenſure : as 
(befide many fiſhes which have not fians and ſcales, ) the Swine, 
Cony and Hare , a dainty diſh with the Ancients; as is. deli- 
yered by Galen, teſtified by e Martial, as the popular opinion 
implied, that men grew fair by the fleſh tuned 


of Cato, that is Hare and Cabbage; and the Jus nigrum, or pedes mattya 
Black broath of the Spartans, which was made with the blood and prima Lepucs 


bowels of an. Hare. 

And if we take a view of other Nations,” we ſhall diſcover that 
they refrained many mears upon the like conſiderations; For in 
ſome the abſtinence was ſymbolical ;' fo Pythagoras enjoyned abſti- 
nence from fiſh : that is, luxurious and dainty diſhes; So according 
to Heroditus,  lome Epyprians refrained fines fleſh, as an impure 
and ſordid animal: which whoeyer but touched , was fain to wah 
himſelf. | EA fa | | 

Some abſtained ſuperſtitiouſly or upon religious conſideration : 
So the Syrians refrained Fiſh and Pigeons ; ' the Egyprians of old, 
Dogs, Eeles and Crocodiles ; though Leo eAfricanzs delivers, that 
many of late, do eat them with good guſt: and Herodiens allo afhr- 
meth, that the Epyprians of Elephantine (unto whom they were not 
facred,) did-eat thereof in elder times; and Writers teſtify, that they 


are earen at this day in- Þdia and eAmerica, And fo,-as (far re- rib 5.de bello, 
ports, unto the ancicht Brieams it was piaculous to taſt a Goofe, Galt: 


which diſh at preſent no table is without. 
' - Unto ſome Nations the abſtinence' was political and for ſome ci- 
vil advantage: So the Theſſalians refrained Storks, becauſe they de- 
ſtroyed their Serpents ; and the like in ſundry animals is obferya- 
ble in other Nations. SHETTY Od 9? =_ 
And under all theſe conſiderations were fome animals A | 
e 
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the 7ews abſtained from ſwine at firſt ſymbolically, as an Emblem of 
impurity ; and, not for. fear of the Leprofic, as Tacitus would put upon 
them. The (retians Juper{titiouſly ,., upon tradition that 7»piter, was 
ſuckled in that .countreyiby. a Spw.. Some Egyptians politically, be. 
cauſe they ſupplyed. the, labour of plowing by rooting up the ground, 
And upon like . conſiderations .perhaps the Phentcians and Syrians 
fed not on this Animal : and as Solinns reports, the eArabians allo 
and Indians. . A great part of mankind refraining one of the beſt 
foods, and ſuch as Pythagoras himſelf would eat ; who, as Ariſte, 


xenus recotds refuſed not, to feed. on Pigs. rm "2s 
Moreover while we fingle' out ſeyeral diſhes and reject others, 

the ſcleftion ſeems but arbitrary, or, upon opinion ; for many are 

commended. and cryed up: in one age, which are decryed and. nau- 


Ancients, not ſeated in another, , Thus in the dayes of <Mecenas ,” no flelh was 
ſo much eſtee- preferred before young Aﬀes ; which notwithſtanding became abo. 


med now, 


Od)ſſ. 40. 


Non de re ciba- 
714. 

Caſt,de eſu care 
niun- 

Gal. Atm fac, 
lib-3. 


minable unto, ſucoceding appetites. At the table of Hcliogabahw the 
combs. of; Cocks: were. an, eſteemed ſervice ; which country ſtomacks 
will not admit, at ours, !,The Sumen or belly, and dugs of ſwine 
with Pig, and ſometimes beaten and bruiſed unto death : the womb of 
the ſame Animal, eſpecially that was barren, or elſe had caſt her young 
ones, -though a tough and membranous part, was magnified by Ro- 
man. Pallats z whereynta nevertheleſs we cannot perſwade our ſto+ 
macks. How Alec, eMuria, and Garum, would humour our guſt 
1 know, not; (but ſurely few there arc that could delight in their 
Cyceon,; that; is, | the, common draught of Honey, Cheeſe, parcht 
Barley-flower, Oyl and Wine ; which notwithſtanding was commen- 
ded mixture, and in_..high eſteem. among them. We mortifie our 
ſelyes with the diet, of fiſh, and think we fare courſly if we refrain 
from the fleſh . of other animals. But antiquity held another opini- 
on hercof : When Pythagoras in prevention of luxury adviſed, not fo 
much as to talt on;fiſh. Since the Rhodrans were wont to call them 
clowns that eat fleſh : . and ſince Plarp to eyidence the temperance 
of the noble Greeks before Troy,.. obſerved, that it was not found 
they fed, on fiſh, though: they lay ſo long near the HelefÞont ; and 
was only obſeryed:in the companions of «Menelams, that being al- 
molt, ſtarved, betook themſclyes to fiſhing about Pharos. | 
Noe will (I fear) the. atteſt or preſcript of Philoſophers. and 


- Phyſitians, be a ſufficient ground to confirm or warrant common 


practice, as 1s deducible *from ancient Writers , from Hippocrates, 
Galen, Simeon, Sethi: and the later tracts of Nonnus and (aſftellan. 
So Ariſtotls and Albertus commend the fleſh of young Hawks: 
Galezs the fleſh of Foxes about. Autumn when they feed on, Grapes: 
but condemneth Quails, and ranketh Geeſe but with Oſtriches: whick 
notyithitanding ; preſent -pradtice and 'eyery table extolleth. on 
thi 
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think they have fared hardly, it 1 tmes ot extremity they have deſf- 
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cended ſo low as Dogs: but Galen delivereth , that young, fat and Gel. Simpl. ſac. 


ocIded,: they were the food of Many Nations : and Hippocrates ran- 
Ph the fleth of Whelps with that of Birds : who alſo commends 
them againſt the Spleen, and to promote conception. The opinion 
in. Galens time, which Pliny alſo followeth, deeply condemned Horſe- 
fleſh, and conceived the. very blood thereof deſtructive; but no diet is 
more common among the Tartars, who alſo drink their blood. 
And though this may only ſeem an adventure of 2 orthern ſtomacks, 
yet as Herodota tells us, in the hotter clime of 7erſia, the ſame 


" was aconvivial diſh, and ſolemnly caten at the feaſts of their nativities: 


whereat they dreſſed whole Horſes, Camels and Aﬀes; contemning 
the Poverty of Grecian feaſts, as unfurniſh'd of dithes ſufficient to 
fill the bellies of their gueſts. | | 

Again, While we confine our diet in ſeveral places, all things al- 
molt are caten, if we take in the whole earth : for that which is 
refuſed in one country, is accepted in another, and in the colleRive 
judgment of the world, particular diſtintions are overthrown. Thus 
were it not hard to ſhew, that Tigers, Elephants, Camels, Mice, 
Bats and others, are the food of ſeveral countries ; and Lerins with 
others delivers, that ſome Americans eat of all kinds, not refraining 
Toads and Serpents : and ſome have run ſo high, as not to ſpare 
the feſh of man: a praQtiſe inexcuſable, nor to be drawn into ex- 
ample, a dict beyond the rule and Jargeſt indulgence of God, 

As (for the obje&ion againſt beaſts and birds of prey, it ac- 
quitteth not Our practice, who obſerve not this diſtinRion-in fiſhes: 
nor regard the fame in our diet of Pikes, Perches and Eels ; Nor 
are we excuſed herein, if we examine the ſtomacks of Mackerels, 
Cods, and Whitings, Nor is the foulneſs of food ſufficient to juſt. 
he ouc choice ; -for (beſide their natural heat 1s able to convert the 
ſame into laudable aliment) we refuſe not many whoſe diet is more 
impure then ſome which we reje&t; as may be conſidered in hog, 
ducks, puets, and many more. | 

Thus we perceive the practiſe of diet doth hold no certaincourſe 
nor ſolid rule of ſele&ion or confinement ; Some in an indiſtin& 
varacity eating almoſt any, others out of a timerous pre-opinion, 
refratning very many. . Wherein -indeed neceſſity, reaſon and Phyſick, 


are the beſt. determinators. Surely many animals may be fed on, like 


many .plants ;- though -nor in alimental, yet medical conſiderations : 
Whereas having raiſed Antipathies by prejudgement or education, 
we often nauſeate —_ meats, and abhor that diet which diſeaſe 
or temper requireth, 


lib.g. 
Hip. de morbs 


de ſuperfit- 


Now whether ic were not beſt to conform unto-the ſimple diet of our A'problem. 
fore-fathers, whether pure and ſimple waters were not more. health- 


Cc full 


* 
, 
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_ full then fermented liquors; whether there be nor an ample ſuf 
ciency. without all fleſh, in the food of honey, -oyl, and the ſeyera] 

, parts of milk: in the variety of grains, pulſes, and all' ſorts of fruits 
fince either bread or beverage may be made almoſt of all ?' whether 
nations' have rightly confined unto ſeveral meats ? ' or whether the 
common food of one countrey be net -more agreeable unto ang. 

ther? how indiſtinRly all tempers apply unto the ſame, and how the 

diet of youth and and ofd age is confounded : were conſiderations 

much concerning health, and might prolong our days, but muſt ng 


. . 


this diſcourſe, 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Sperma-Cett, and the Sperma-Ceti Whale. 


Hat Sperma=Ceti is, men might juſtly doubt, fince the 

learned Hofmannus in his work of Thirty years, faith 

De medicamen. plainly, Neſcio quid fit. And therefore need not wonder at the yx- 

is officin. riety of opinions; ' while: ſome conceiyed it to be flos marry, and 
many, a bituminous ſubſtance floating upon the ſea. 

'That- it was not the ſpawn of the Whale , according to yulgir 
conceit, or nominal appellation Phyloſophers have always doubted; 
not eaſily conceiving the Seminal humour of Animals, ſhould be in- 
flamable ; or of a floating nature. 

That it proceedeth from a Whale, beſide the relation of (!uſfr# and 
other learned obſeryers, was indubitably determined, not many years 

Near Wells, fince by a Sperma-Ceti Whale, caſt on our coaſt of N orfolk. 

Which, to lead on further inquiry, we cannot omit to inform. 

. contained no leſs then fixty foot -in length, the head ſomewhat pe- I 

culiar, with a large prominency over the mouth; teeth only in the ' Þ 

lower Jaw, received into fleſhly ſockets in the upper. The Weight 

of .the largeſt about two pound - No''griſtly ſubſtances in the 

mouth, commonly calted Whale-bones; Only two ſhort finns ſeated 

forwardly on the back ; the eyes but ſmall, 'the pizell large, and pro- 

Near Z/unfians Minent. A leffer Whale of this kind aboyc twenty years ago, w3s 
400 . * caſt upon the ſame ſhore. 

1 | . .. The diſcriptiqn of this Whale ſeems omitted' by Geſnrer, Rondele- 


tix, and the' firſt Editions of 4ldravandas ;* bur deſcribetti the lain 
impreflion of Parti; in the Exoticks*of 'Onfpm, and: the ne 
| We ae hiſtory 


' Tobnſtonus. | 
©. Mariners (who are not the beſt Nomenclators): called it a Zabar- 


144, or rather Gibbartas, Of the fame appellation we meet with 


- 
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hiſtory of Nirembergiis ; bur more amply in Icons and figures of 


) 


One in R gndeletins, called by the French Gibbar, from its round 


| - 2nd Gibbous back. The name Gibbarta we find alſo given' unto 


one kind of Greenland Whales: But this of ours ſeemed not to anſwer 
the Whale of that denomination ; but was more agreeable unto the 
Trumpa or Sperma-Ceti Whale ; according to the account of our 
Greenland defcribers in Parchas, And maketh the third among the 
eight retnarkable Whales of that Coaſt. | 
Out of the head of this Whale, having been dead diyers days, 
and under putrifaction, flowed ſtreams of oyl and Sperma-Ceti ; 
which was carcfully taken up and preſerved by the Coaſters. But 
upon breaking up, the Magazin of Sperma-Ceti, was found in the 
head lying in folds and. courſes, in the bigneſs of gooſe egos, CN- 


| compaſſed with large flaxie ſubſtances, as large as a mans head, in 
form of hony-combs, very white and full of oyl. 


Some reſemblance or trace hereof there ſeems to be in the Phy- 
fiter or Capidolio of Rondeletins ; while he delivers, that a fatneſs 
more liquid then oyl, runs from the brain of that animal z which 
being out, the Reliques are like the scales of Sardinos preſfed: into 
a maſs; which melting with heat, are agiin concreted by cold. And 
this many conceive to haye been the fiſh which ſwallowed Jonas. 
Although for the largeneſs of the mouth, and frequency in thoſe 
ſeas, it may poſſibly be the Lama. 

Some part of the Sperma-Ceti found on the ſhore was pure, and 
needed little depuration ; a great part mixed with fetid oyl, needing 
good preparation, and frequent expreſſion, to bring itto a flakie 
conſiſtency. "And not ar x the head, but other parts contained it. 
For the carnous parts being roaſted, the oyl dropped out, an axun- 
gious and thicker parts ſubliding ; the oyl it ſelf contained alſo much 
in it, and ſtill after many years ſome is obtained from it. 

Greenland Enquirers ſeldom meet with a Whale of this kind: 
and therefore it is but a contingent Commodity, not reparable from 
any other. Ir flameth white and candent like Camphire, but diflol- 
yeth not in aqua forts, like it. Some lumps containing about two 
ounces, kept eyer ſince in water, afford a freſh, and floſculous 
ſmell, Well prepared and ſeparated from the oyl, -it is of a ſub- 
ſtance unlikely to decay, and may out laſt the oyl required in the 
Compoſition of CMHathiolns. | 

Of the large quantity of oyl, what firſt came forth by expreſſi- 
on from the Sperma-Ceti, grew very white and clear, like toat of 
Almonds or Bea, What came by decoQion was red, It was found 
Cc2 tO 
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to fpend much 1a the veſlels which contained it :.1t freezeth or-coy 
gulateth quickly with cold, and. the newer ſooncſt,. Ir feems: diffe. 
rent from the oyl. of, any_other animal, .and very. much fruſtrated the 
expeRation, of our ſoap-boylers, as not incorporating or mingling 
with, their 1; es. But it mixeth well with painting Colours, though 
hardly drieth at all, Combers of wooll made uſe hereof, and Coun. 
try people for cuts, aches and hard tumors. It may-prove of good Me. 
dical uſe; and ſerve for a ground in compounded oyls and Balſamy, 
Diſtilled, it affords a ſtrong oyl, with a quick*and piercing water, 
" Upon. Eyaporation it gives a balſame, which..js better performeq 
with Turpentine diſtilled with Sperma-Ceti.. 

Had the abominable ſcent permigted, enquiry had been made into. 
that ſtrange. compoſure of the head, and hillock of fleſh about it, 
Since the Work-men afficmed,. they met with Spermas- Ceri. before they. 
came to the-bone, and the head yet preſetved,- ſeems to confirm 
the. ſame, The SphinRers inſerving unto the Fiſtula.or ſpout, might | 
have been examined, ſince they are ſo notably contrived in other ce. 
taccous Animals; as alſo the Larynx -or Throtle, whether anſwerable © 
unto that of Dolphins and Porpofes in the ſtrange compoſure and figure Þ 
which it maketh., What figure the ſtomack maintained in this Animal | 


of one jaw of teeth, ſince in Porpoſes, which abound in both, the © 


yentricle is trcbly divided, and fince in that formerly taken nothing 4 
was found but Weeds and a Loligo. The heart, lungs, and kid- 
neys, had not eſcaped; wherein are remarkable. differences from A- 
nimals. of the land, likewife what humor the bladder contained, but 
eſpecially the ſeminal parts, which might have-determined the diffs 
rence of that humor z from this which beareth its name,. | 

In vain jt was to.rake for Ambergreece in the panch of this Levia- 
than, as Greenland diſcovers, and atteſts of experience diate, that 
they ſometimes ſwallow great lumps thereof in the Sea ; inſufferable 
fetour denying that enquiry. And yet if, as Paracelſus encourageth, 


Cui dulcic odey Ordure makes the belt Musk, and from the moſt fetid fubſtances 


may be drawn the moſt odoriferous Eſſences ; all that had not 
Veſpaſians Noſe, might boldly ſwear, here was a ſubje& fit for ſuch. 
extractions, Od 
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CHAP. XXVIL 


Cimpendiouſly of ſhindry Tenents concerning other Animals; Which - 
I examined, prove cither falſe or dubious. 


I Nd firſt from great Antiquity,. and. before the Melody of Sy-: 
{'\ -rens, the Muſical note. oft Swans hath been commended, and : 
that they fing moſt ſweetly before..their:death. . For. thus we read: - 
in Plate, that from the opinion of «Metempſuchoſis, 'or tranſmigratie - 
on:of the ſouls 'of. mey into the bodies of .beaſts: moſt ſutable unto = 

their humane condition, after his death; + Orpherxs the Mulician be- 
came a Swan. . Thus was.it the bird of e4poflo the god of Muſick - 
by the Greeks; end-.an Hieroglyphick of mulick among the &pyprians, - 
from whom the Greeks derived the conception ; hath. been the affir= - 
mation of many Latines, and hath not wanted aſfertors almoſt from. . 


every Nation. 


All which-notwithſtanding, we find. this relation doubtfully recei- Of Swans, - 
ved by e/£han, as an hear-ſay account by Bellonixs, as a falſe one 20d their ſings ; 
by Pliny, expreſly: refuted by «Myndine in eAthenens ; and ſevere- -- -——_ 
ly rejeted by Scaliger ; whoſe words unto - Cardan are theſe. De ©. 
Cygns vero cant ſuaviſſimo. quem cum parente- mendaciornum Grecia + 
jatlare anſus es , ad Luciani tribunal, apud quem. novi aliquid dicas, + 
flatuo. Authors: alſo . that . countenance ir, ſpeak not: ſatisfaRorily of _ 
it, Some affirming-they ling not till they die; ſome that they ſing, | 
yet die not. Some ſpeak. generally, .as though this note were in - 
all.; ſome but pasticularly, as though it were only in ſome ; ſome. 
in places: remote, and where we can have no trial. of it; others in | 
places where every experience can refute it ; as. eN/drovandius upon - 


relation delivered, concerning the Muſick. of the: Swans. on the river . 


of Thames neat London. , 
Now that which .countenanceth, and probably confirmeth.this The figuratis 
opinion, is the ſtrange and unuſual conformation of the wind pipe, or _— —_ | 

vocal organ in this animal: obſerved firſt. by . /drovandus, 'and con- | mg 
ceived by ſome contrived for this intention... . For.in its length: it mon Swans. . , 
far- exceedeth the gullet; and hath in the cbeſt n ſinuous revolution, Y 
that is, when it ariſeth from. the lungs, .it aſccndcth .not direly 
unto the throat, but deſccading firſt into-a capſulary reception of 
the: breaſt bone ; by a Serpentine and Trumpet recuryation it af- 
cendeth again into the neck;. and ſo by the length thercof a great + 
quantity . of air 1s reccived,. and by the figure thercof a Muſical mo- 
dulativn effcRed, Bur .to... peak. indifferently , © this formation of - 
: the. p. 
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the Weazon, 1s not peculiar unto the Swan, but common alſo unto 
the Platea or Shovelard, a bird of no Muſical throat ; And as AL 
drovandas confeſſcth,- may thus be contrived in the Swan to contain 


— a larger ſtock of air, whereby being to feed on weeds at the bot. 


Of the Pea» 
Cocks 


tom, they might. the longer . ſpace detain, their. beads under water, 
But were this formation -peculiar, or had they unto this effeR an 
advantage from this -part : yet have they a known and open difad. 
vantage from another ; that is, a flat bill. For no Latiroſtrous ani- 


' mal (whereof nevertheleſs there are no flender numbers) were ever 


commended for there note,” or accounted .among thofe animals 
which have! been inſ{trufted to ſpeak, ' . + _ \ | 

"When therefore we conſider the diſſentton .of Authors, the falſity 
of relations, the: indifpoſtion-of the Organs, and: the immuſical note 
of all we ever-beheld or: heard” of ; if generally taken and compre- 
hending all Swans, or of all places, we cannot aſſent thereto« Sure- 
ly he that is bit with a Tarantula, ſhall never be cured by this Mu- 
ſick ; and with the fame hopes we expe to hear the harmony of the 
Spheres. SHIM ; 

2. That there is a ſpecial propriety in the fleſh of Peacocks, roaſt 
or boiled, to preſerve a long time incorrupted, hath been the afler- 
tion of many; ſtands yer confirmed by Aſtin, De (ivitate Dei : 
by Gygas Sempronius, in Aldrovanaas; and the ſame experiment we 
can confirm our ſelves, in the brawn or fleſhly parts 'of Peacoks ſo 
hanged vp with thred, that they touch no place whereby: to con- 
tract a moiſture ;- and hereof we have made trial both in ſummer 
and winter. The reaſon, fome, I perccive, attempt to make out from 
the ſiccity and drineſs of its fleſh, and ſome are content to reſt in - 
a ſecret propriety thereof. As. for the ficcity of the fleſh, it is more 
remarkable in other animals, as Eagles, Hawks, and birds of prey ; 
That it is a propriety or agreeable unto none. other, we. cannot, 
with reaſon admit : for the ſame preſervation, or rather incorruption - 
we have obſeryed inthe fleſh of Turkeys, 'Capons , Hares , Partridge 
Veniſon, ſuſpended freely in the air, and after a year and a half, dogs 
have not refuſed to cat them. 

As forthe other conceit, that a Peacok is aſhamed when he looks 
on his legs, as 1s commonly held, and alſo delivered by Cardar; be- 
fide what hath been ſaid againſt it by Scalrger ; let them believe 
that hold ſpecificial deformities ; or that any part can ſeem unhand- 
ſome to their eyes, which hath appeared good and beautiful unto 
their makers, The occaſion of this conceit , might firſt ariſe from 


+ 


'2 common obſervation, that when they are in their pride, that is, 


adyance their train, if they decline their neck to the ground, the hin- 
der grow too weak, and ſuffer the train to fall, And the ſame in 
{c me degree is alſo obſeryable in Turkeys. 

3. That 
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or free States, - is a petty conceit to adyance the opinion of popular 
policies, and from Antipathies'in nature, to diſparage Monarchical 
government. But how far agreeable unto truth, ' let them conſider 
wh6 read in Pliny, that among. the Theſſalzans who were governed 
by Kings, and much abounded with Serpents, it was no lefs then 
capital to kill a Stork, That the Ancient Egyptians honoured them, 
whoſe government was from all times Monarchical. That Bellonsus 
affirmeth, men make them neſts in France.:'- Fhat-relations make 
them commong in Per//a, and:the dominions of 'the great Turk; And 


3. T hat Storks are to be: found, and will only live in Republikes Of the 9rork- 


laſtly, how feremy the Prophet delivered himſelf. unto this countrey- rep. g. 7, 


men, whole government was at that time Monarchical. The Stork 
in the heaven knowing her appointed time, the Turtile, Crane and 
Swallow obſerve the time of their coming, but my people know not 
the judgment of the Lord, Wherein to-exprobate: their ſtupidity, 
he induceth the providence of Storks; + Now if the bird had: been 
unknown, the illuſtration had -beeniobſcure;/ and the*exprobation' not 
fo proper. 0 +5 2 =: | 


- 


4. That a Bittor maketh that mugient noiſe, or as we term Of the Bittore 


it Bumping', by putting its bill - ints/ a reed as moſt believe, 
or 4s Bellonics and Aldrovandus conceive , by putting the ſame 
in-water or-mud,/-and after: a while retaining: the! air ''by ſuddenly 
excluding it again,'- isnot ſo eafily made” out. For my own parts 
though'after diligett enquiry, I-could never behold -themin this mo- 
tion; Notwithſtanding by others whoſe-- obſervations we haye ex- 
prefly- requeſted, we are informed, that ſome have beheld them ma= 
king this noiſe on the. ſhore, their bils being far enough removed 
from reed or water; that is, firſt Rrongly' attraGing the air; and un- 
to a manifeſt diftemtion-of the neck, - ind-preſently after with. grear 
contention-and-viokence «excluding the ſane again. -As for" what Au- 
thers affirm of pitting” their bill ia''water- or mind, it 15 alſo hard ro- 
- make. out. For what: may be obſerved from' atty that walketh the 
Fens, there 18 little mtermifſfion, nor any obſeryable pawſe, between 
the drawingiiniand ſendeth forth of their breath. And the expira- 
tion' or: breathing forth doth inot- only” produce'a- niife; "bur the in- 
ſpication or haHling-in- of the'gir;'aforderha found that may be heard: 
sImoſt'a Aight: (hor. oologt 207 05 00 OE hl GUONNG> Ot ENG gt 

Now the' 'reafoni:of-this ſtrange” artd peculiar noiſe," * is deduced 
from the conformatioh of the. wind- pipes which ir this-bird is dif- 
fetent from other volatiles. For as the' upper extream it hath 'no- 
fitLarinx, ' or throntle- to qualify the: fouhd,'-and at the other end, by 
twobranehes deriverh it ſelf into the dungs? Which diviſion conflteth 
only of Semictreuſar: Rbers,: and fach 45 atthin but half wdy round'the 
part; By which formation they 'are (dlardble-3mto) larger capacities, 
| and: 
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' - rinx; it ifſueth forth ina ſound like that from: caverns, and ſuch as 


$c&. 15. 


Of Whclpe. 


ſometimes ſubterrancous eruptions, from hollow rocks afford, As 
. Ariflotle obſerveth in a Problem, and is obſervable in pitchers, bat- 
 tles, and that inſtrument which ponenſis upon that Problem def. 
- cribeth, wherewith in 4rifotles time Gardiners ?ffrighted birds, * 


Whether the large iperfocations of the extremities of the weazon, 


"In the abdower, admitting large quantity of ayr within the cavity of its 


membrans, as it dothi.in Frogs; may : riot- much aſſiſt this magiency 
or boation, may-alſo be pres ae -For -fuch- as chaye beheld them 


making this noiſe out. of the water ; obſerve a large diſtention in | 
' their bodies; and. their ordinary note 1s but like that: of a Raven, 


5. That whelps are blind nine-days and then: begin to ſee, is the 


common opinion-of all, and fome will be apt enough to deſcend. 
unto. oaths upon ir. But this I- find not anſwerable unto experience, 


for -upon a {tri obſeryation of-many, I have ſcarce found any that 
ſee the ninth day, few before the twelfth, and the eyes of. ſome not 


- oper: before- the: fourteenth day. And this is agreeable unto the de- 


termination of eFrifforle : who *computeth the time of their anopſic 


| er non-viſion:by that of their geſtation. For ſome, ſaith he, do go 


with their young the ſixt pare-of a year, two days over or under, 
-that is , about ſixty days'or nine weeks ; and the whelps of theſe 
ſee not till-twelve days. Some go. the fafth part of a year, that is, 
ſeventy one days, and theſe faith he , ſce not before the fourteenth 
day. Others do go'eho fourth part of the year, that is, three whole 
months,. and theſe, faith he, are without fight no leſs then ſe- 
yenteenth- days. Wherein alchough the accounts be different, yer 
doth: the leaft thereof exceed the term of nine days, which is fo 
generally received. And this compute of Ariſtotle doth generally 
overthrow the common cauſe _— for this effet, that is, a 
precipitation or over-haſty excluſion before the birth be perfe&, ac- 
cording unto the vulgar Adage , Feſtinans canis cecos parit catule: : 
for hercin the. whelps of longelt geſtation, are alſo the lateſt in viſi- 
on. The: manner-hereof' is this. ., Ar: the firſt littering, their eyes 
are- faſtly cloſed, ; that is, .by coalition or joining together of the eye- 
lids, and fo continue untill about the twelfth day ; at which time 
they begin to- ſeparate, and: may be eaſily divelled or parted aſunder; 
they open at the inward Canthis or greater Angle of the eye, and 
ſo by degrees dilate themſelves quite open. - An effeR very ſtrange, 
and the cauſe of much obſcurity, whereia as yer. mens enquiries are 
blind, and Gtisfattion not eafily 'acquirable,  Whar- ever it be , thus 
much we may "obſerve , | theft animals. are - only - excluded without 
fight, which are mulciparous and multifidous, that is, which haye ma- 
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and are-able to contain a fuller proportion of air; which being with 
: violence ſent up the weazon, and finding no reſiſtance by the Lx- - 
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ny at a litter »* and have allo their feet divided into many ' portions, 
| For the Swine, althovgh multiparous, yer being biſulcous, and on- 
) dy cloven hoofed, is not excluded in. this manner , but farrowed 
| -with, open eyes, as-other biſulcous animals. 2 
. 6. The Antjpathy between a Toad and a. Spider, and that they Ofa Toad and 
poiſonoufly deſtroy each other, is very famous, and ſolemn ſtories a Spider- 

; awicy written of their combats ; wherein moſt -commonly the * 
w#itory is given unto the Spider, Of what Toads and Spiders it is 
to be underſtood would be conſidered. For the Phalangium and 
deadly Spiders, are, different from thoſe we generally behold in 
England, However: the verity hereof, as alſo of many others, we 

cannot, but defire z for hereby we-might be ſurely provided of pro- 
'per Antidotes in caſes which require them ; But what we have ob- 
F-rved herein, we *cannot in ib conccal ; who having in a Glaſs . 

ancluded-a Toad with ſeveral Spiders, we beheld the Spiders without 

reliſtance to ſit upon his head and paſs over all his body ; which at 

laſt upon adyantage he ſwallowed down, and that in few hours, un- 

to the number of ſeven. And in *the ltke manner will Toads alſo 

ſerve Bees, :and are accounted enemies unto their Hives. | 
- - 7. Whether a Lion be alſo afraid 'of a Cock, as is related by 'Ofa Lion ani © 
many, and believed by moſt, were very eaſie in ſome places to 8 Cock. 

make trial. Although how far they ſtand in fear of that animal, we : 

may: ſufficiently underſtand, from what is dcalivered by Camerarins, 

, whoſe wards..in .his Symbola are theſe ; 2 oſtris remporibus in An- 

ts ſereniſſim Principe Bavnrie, -unus ex Leonibus mirs ſaltibus in Vi- 

<inam :Cujuſdam  domus aream ſeſe dimiſit, ubi Gallinactorum cantum 

aut clamores nihil refermidanc, ipfos una cum plarims gallings Aevoras= 

.vit, . That is, In our time in the. Court of the Prince of Bavaria, 

-one:of the Lions, leaped down into a Neighbours yard, where no- 

thing regarding the «crowing,: or- noiſe of the Cocks, he car them up 

with many. other, Hens, And therefore a very unſafe defenſative it 

2s apainſt the fury of this animal (and ſurcly no better then Virgi- 

nity or bloud Royal,) which Pliny doth place in Cock broth: For ED 

herewith, ſaith the whocver is anointed (eſpecially if Garlick be boi- P* /="ifii 

ded. thercm) no Lion, or Panther will touch him. But, of an kigher © 1484 

-nature.it were,, and marc. exalted. Antipathy , | if that were certain | 

Which; Proclus delivers, that folary Demons, and ſuch as appear in 

the, ſhape.of. Lions, will diſappear and vaniſh, it a Cock be preſen- 


4 


ted upon them.. . | 
'8, Ir is generally conceived, an Ear-wig hath no Wings, and is 
reckoned amongſt impennqus inſets by many ; but he that ſhall 
marrowly obſerve .them, or ſhall,with a. needle. put aſide the ſhort 
and ſheathy :caſes on, their back, may extend -and draw forth two 
wings of a proportionable Jrageb, tor | Fight and larger then in many 


flies. 
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flies. The experiment of Fennixs is 'yet more (perfect, who with 
Ruſh or Briſtle ſo pricked them as to make them flie. . i 
Of Worms | 's, That Worms are exanguious'Animals, and ſuch as have n6'blogy | 
' at all, is the determination of Phylofophy, 'the general opinion (df | 
Scholars, 'and I know not well to diſſent from thence my felf.” 1; 
fo, farely we want a proper term whereby to expreſs 'thit hiittiow 
in them which ſo ſtrictly reſembleth bloud : and we refer it unto 
the diſcernment of othcrs what to determine of that red and lanpui. 
neous humor, found more plentifully -about the Torquis 'or carfeoiy 
Circle of great Worms in the Spring, affording in Linnen or Paper ah | 
indiſcernable tin&ure from bloud. Or wherein that differeth from 
a vein, which in an apparent blew runneth along the body,” and i 
dexterouſly pricked with a lancer, emitteth a red drop, which prie. 
ked on either ſide it will not readily 'afford-. | 
| In the upper parts of Worms, there are likewife foimd certain 
white and oval Glandulofities, which Authots term Eggs, and in 
magnifying Glafles, they alſo repreſent them ;' how properly, ma 
alſo be enquired 3 fince if in them there- be diſtinQtion of Sexty, 
theſe Eggs 'are to be found in both. For in that which is preſy. 
med to be their coition, that is, their uſual complication, or lateril 
adheſion above the ground, dividing ſuddenly. with two Knives the 
adbering parts of both, I haye found theſe Eggs in either. ' 
10. That Flics, Bees, &c. Do make that noiſe or humming ſound 
by their mouth, or as many believe with their wings only, 'world 
be more warily aſſerted, if we conſulted the determination of Avis. 
zle, who as in ſundry other places, ſo more exprefly im his book 
of reſpiration, afftirmeth this ſound to be made by the illifion of an 
inward ſpirit upon a pellicle or little membrane about' the precin& 
. or peoral diviſion of their body. If we alſo confider that a Bee 
or Flie, ſo it be able ro move the body, will buz, though its head 
be off; that it will do the like if deprived of wings, 're rving the 
head, whereby the body may be the better moved, And that ſome 
- alſo 'which are big and lively ' will hum without either head 'or 
WiBg. 
"Nor is it only the beating upon this little membrane , by the h- 
'ward arid con-natural fpirir 'as £4iPorle determines, 'or the outward 
air as' Scaligty Eonceiveth, whith' affordeth this hummiog' noiſe, bir 
moſt bf the other parts may alfo concur hereto ; xs 'will be - mani. 
feſt, if while they hum we lay our finger on the hack or other 
parts; ' for thereupon will *be' felt a ſerrous or jirting 'morion like 
that which, happeneth. while 'we blaw on the teeth of a. comb through : 
"paper; and 'ſo, if the 'head' or 'dther' patts of the tratk be touched 
'with oyl, the foijnd will be,niuch impaired,” if 'iot deſtroyed : for | 
_ thoſe" being alto ary nd tnempranbus' parts, by atttitivhef*rhe'{pitir | 
{3 i, da 
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do:help to advance the noiſe : And therefore alſo the ſound is ſtron- 
geſt in dry weather , and very week in rainy ſeaſon, and toward 
winter; fot then the air is moiſt, and the inward ſpirit growing 
weak, makes; 2 ilanguid and dumb allifion upon the WE? 


arts. £4 34 | 
- xr. -Ehbere'i8: found in the. Summer- a kind of Spider * called a of a Taind, 
lat. 


Tain&;. of a red colour , -and fo little of body that ten of the' 

eſt will hardly outway a grain ; this by Country people. is ac- 
counted a deadly. poiſon unto Cows and Horſes; who, i they ſud. 
denly die,  and:ſwell thereon, aſcribe , their death hereto, and will 
commonly ſay, .: they ; bave licked a Taint, Now to ſatisfie- the 
doubts of men we have called this tradition unto experiment.; we 
have given hereof, unta Dogs, Chickens, Calves and Horſes.,: an 
not in the ſingular number; yet never could: find the leaſt diſturbance 
enſue, There. .muſt be therefore other cauſes enquired of the ſud- 
den death and ſwelling of cattle; and perhaps this inſe& is miſtaken, 
and .unjuſtly . accuſed: for ſome other. | For. ſome there;are which 
from elder times have been obſeryed'i pernicious unto! cattle, - as: the 
Bupreſtis. or Burſtcow, the :Pityocampe or ErucaiP;nnum, by- Dioſ- 
corides, Galen. and e/Etins, the. Staphilinus! deſcribed by Ar:iftorle and 
others, or: thoſe red Phalangious Spiders hke Cantharides mentioned 
by «Muffetas. Now although the animal may be miſtaken. and 
the opinion. alſo falſe, yet in the ground and reaſon which makes 
men moſt to doubt the verity hereof, there may be truth enough, 
that'is,: the iaconſiderable quantity of this inſet. For that a poiſon 
cannot 'deſtray in ſo ſmall a bulk; we have no reaſon to affirm. For 
if as Leo Africanus reporteth, the tenth part of a grain of the poi- 


fon of N,pbia, will diſpatch a man in two hours; if the bite of a granunNubie. 


Viper and: ſting of a Scorpior, is not conceived to impart ſo much; 
if the bite of an Aſp will kill within an hour, yct the impreſſion 
ſcarce viſible, and the poiſon communicated not ponderable; we can- 
not as. impoſſible reject chis way of deſtruction ; or deny the power 
of death in ſo narrow a circumſcription, | | 


12. Wondrous things are promiſed from the Glow worm ; from Ot the Glows- 
thence perpetual lights are pretended, and waters faid to be diſtilled worm. 


which afford a luſtre in the night 3 and this is aſſerted by Cardan, 
Albertcs, Gandentinus, IMizaldaus, and many more. But hereto we 
cannot with reaſon aſſent : for the light made by this animal depends 
much upon its life, For: when they. are dead they ſhine not,: nor 
alwaies while they live ; but are obſcure or light, according to' the 
protruſion of their luminous parts, as obſervation wil' 'nltru& us. 
For this flammeous light is not over all: the. body, but -nly viſible 
on the inward ſide; in. a: ſmall :'whire. :yart .near the tail. '- When 
this is full and ſeemeth 'protruded; there ariſeth'a flame of ' a circu- 
lar figure and Emerald green 0 difcernable'in ja 
| Da 2 ar 
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: » Which alive hath a power to ſtupifie at a diſtance, hath none 
upon contattion being dead, as Galen and Rondeletins particularly 
experimented. And this hath alſo diſappointed the: miſchief 'of thoſe 
intentions, which. ftudy the advancement: of : peiſons:; :and fancy des 
ftruRtive compoſitions. from. Aſps. or. Vipers teeth , . from Scorpions 
or. Hornet ſtings. For theſe omit. their cflicacy in the death of the 
individual,- and a& but dependantly on their forms. And thus faral. 

| ſo thoſe Fhilaſophers concur with. us, which held the Sun and Stars 
were living creatures , for -they- conceived their luſtre depended on 
their lives; but if-they ever dicd, their light mult alſo periſh. 

It: were -a Notable peice of Art to tranſlate the lig ht from the 
Bononian Stone into another Rody, he that would attempt to make 
a ſhining Water from Ghoweworms, mult. make trial: when the 
Splendent part is freſh. and turgid. For even from the. great Ames 
rican Glow- worms, and Flaming Eþes,. the light declineth. as the lumi- 
nous humor dryeth... | | 

Now whether the light of animals,.. which do- not::occaſionallp 
thine from contingent cauſes, be of. Kin unto the light of Heaven; 
whether the inviſible flame of life received in a convenient matter,. 
may not become viſtyle, and the diffuſed ztherial light make little 
Stars by conglobation in idoneous.parts of the compolrum : whether 
alſo it may not; have ſome original in. the ſeed and fpirit analogous, 
unto the Efement of Stars, whereof ſome glympſe is obſervable ins 
the little retulgent; humor, at.the fult attempts. of. foxmation :. Philos 
ſaphy may yet enquire; | 

True it is, that a Glon-norm wilt afford a faint light, alinaſt a 
days ſpace, when many will conceive. it:dead 5 but this. is a miſtake 
in the compute. of death, and term of disanimation ; for indeed, it- 
is. not then dead, but. if it. be. diſtended will flpwly contra& it ſelf. 
again, which when: it»cannot do, it.ccaſeth; ro thine any moxse... And 
to ſpeak. ſtrictly, it is no eafie matter to datermine. tho. point of 
death .in Inſe&s.and Creatures who bave+not their vitalitics-radically 
confined unto one part ; for they are.not. dead::when: they ceaſe to- 
move. or afford: the viſible evidences of like-z as may be obſerved in, 

Fhes,. who: when .they appear.'even .deſpcrate and-quite forſaken of” 

their forms.; . by. vere of the Sun. or. warm. aſhes. will-be: revoked;: 

#ato \life, and, perform ..its, fanRions: again, _ 


languid, and at laſt went out with their livess Thus alſo the: Tor. 
pe 


, 


Book II. and(ommon Exroxs. 
| Now whether this luſtre, a while . remaining atter death, depen- 
derh not ſtill upon the firſt impreſſion,- and light communicated . or 
raiſed from. an inward ſpirit , . ſubſiſting a while in a moiſt” and apr 
recipient, nor long.-continuing. in this,. or the more remarkable 1nd. 
an .Glow-worm ; or- whether it be of another Nature, and' procee- 
deth from different cauſes of illumination ; yer fince it confeſſedly 
ſbGſteth ſo little a while after their lives, ' how' to- make perpetual 

ts, and ſublunary moons thereof as is pretended, we rationally 


| doubt, though not ſo ſharply deny, with Scaliger: and -« Mrufferrs, 


13, The: wiſdom of the Piſmire is magnified by all, and in the Pav 
negyricks of their- providenee*® we -alwates- meet with this, / that to 
prevent the growth of Corn whick-they ſtore up, / they /bite-off the. 
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end thereof : - And ſome: have conceived that from- hence they have pmalih 3 
their name in Hebrew : From- whence ariſeth a conceit that Corn Nama! croums 


will not grow if the extreams- be cut-ot broken. But herein we «©dit- 
find no ſecurity to prevent- its- germination; --as having-made trial in 

grains, whoſe. .eads' cut off have- notwithſtanding” ſuddenily' ſpromed;- 
: and..accordingly tO - the 'Law of 'their kinds--!' that 1s 1. the toots'of 


barley and oats at; contrary ends ,- - of: wheat and rye at **the' ſane. 
And therefore ſome haye -delivered' that after rainy - weather they dry 
theſe grains in the Sun;z which if effetual, we-muſt conceive-to be 
made in» a high degree and. above: the: progrefſion/of Malt'; for that 


Mak wilt grow, this:yedr hath; infarined' us; and*that uvto' a perfe& - 


Cale: ; 


And'if that be tru& Which is" delivered 'by many; and” we fhall & naturat vis 
further -experiment, 'that a decoction' of Toad-ſtools-if poured upon ciffitude of ge- - 
earth, will -prodice the: fame again : If Sow-thiſtles will abound' in 2<ration is 


places- manured with dung of Hogs: which-feeds-minch+ upoit thar ow 


plane: I6 Horſe- dungiteproducerh"oats;- If winds'and rains -wilfervnſ. ! 
port the ſeminals of plhantsy. iv-wilPnot be eaſle 6 determine where 
the power of -peneration cealeths 4 The Forms of thingy nay lie dee- 


per then we- conceive them 5 ſeminal+prifeiples may not be. tlead in. - 
the divided atoms of plints'y -but wandering! in- the ocean of nature,” . 
when they hit upen-proportionable materials, may: unite,” and returrx.. 


to their viſible- ſelves again... | z 


\ But the-prudence of this animal is by knawing, - peireings- orethers-. 
wiſe, to-deftroy the Inte: nebbe-or pprinciple!of germinacion, Which... 
notwithltanding is-nov cafily diſcoverable; it beittg. no Jteady-dulſitieſs- - 
to meet: wikh ſuch grains in Anthils;- and-b® muff dig- deep; this "wilke! 


* 


feekrthem: in-the W ner, . 
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Of the Chice* © Þ 88 a Chicken, 15; formed out of: the yelk of the Egg, was the 


en. 


FF (opinign of ſome. Ancient Philoſophers, . - Whether it be not 
the. nutriment 'of the, Pullet, - may alſo be conſidered: Since umbili. 
cal; veſſels; are .carried;unt9;it;- $inte.mugh, of the yelk; remaineth: af. 
ter the, Chicken is. formed: Sinke in a- Chicken newly, hatched, the 
Gamack. is.:tipRed, yellpw, and-the. belly; full of yelk, which. is drawa 


_ 4.4... Wr2t the,naveL or. yeſlcels-yowards the -vent, as may be diſcerned in 
- ..._-- 1, Chickens: within a gay. or two, before excluſion. Mw: 
-a3b142. Neer the; Chicken -be. made out; of the white, or that be not 


i. % 


Of Eggs 


o” 


alq.ns Aunentsi: is likewiſe-very, queſtionable 2; Since an umbilical 
veal ois;; derived unts jt. 31; Since: after; the formation. and, perfee 
ſhape,of the, Chickgn;; much; of the: white remaineth 
-»:Wberher it be not. made- out, of, the grando, .gallature, . germ or 
tred of the Egg, As, . AAquapendente informeth us, ſeemed ro many 
of; doubt.;-for, as; the: blupter end it: is not. diſcovered after the Chice 
ken, is, formed 3; by. [this alſo | the yelk/ and-. white are; continy- 
eds, whereby, it. may conveniently receive its ,nutriment from, them 
oth. 


4. -. ji: Now, that from ſuch.ſlender. materials, : namre ſhould; effec; this 
+ :\ 11.1 ProduMion, it 1s,ngo more '!then- is, gbſerved in: other animals ; and 


yen. in, grains. and, kernels , the greatcſt part, is but the nutrimen 


of ghgt. geacrative, particle, ſo difpraportionable unto it, _ 
 }:graaterdifliculty, in. the, doGring. of Eeg is, how the ſperm 


of, the Cock, prolificates-and makes:the oval. conception: fruitful, or 
hoy, it attainerh- unto. every. Egg; fnce. the, vicellary or place. of. the 
yelk.is very high : Since the. oyary. or part where. the white invol- 
veth it, 'is in. the ſecond. region of - the matrix, which is ſomewhat 
long. and, .inyerted - Since alſo. a- Cock will in one day fertilate- the 
whole recemation or cluſter of Eggs, which are not excluded in ma- 

ny. ws after. 1 2 to + lg aues dia, 1 
-.Buy;theſc/at laſt, and how, in the: Cicatricula or little pale circle 
formation firſt beginneth, how-the_Grando, or tredle, are but the 
poles ang eſtabliſhing particles. of. the . tender membrans, firmly con- 
ſerving the floating parts, in their proper places, with many other 
obſervables, that ocular Philoſopher, and fingular diſcloſer of truth. 
Dr. Harvey hath diſcovered, in that excellent diſcourſe of Genera- 
tion ; So i{trongly erected upon the two great pillars of truth, cxpe- 

rience and ſolid reaſon | _ 
at 


Bob HEE? and Colt Blowers. 


Thar 'the fex : 15 diſcernable 'trom the 'igufe of Eggs, or: that 
Cotks or Hetis proceed from” tong-or 'round onts ," as many 'con- 
tend; experiment will 'callly fraſtrare, Viaz {I bt 7 1808 <i3:h6i vT15 IF 
| The. eigyptears obſerved a better way to hatch their Egos-ini'Q- 
Me erin & Pulbjladtans to'roalt th rat "he botrom'er x fg, 
ſwitglbg them round about, 'til'heit' from'th6tion 'hbd=concocted 
- hh for that 'confuleth all parts withont any: fiich effect. - 
Though flight diſtinQion' be made” between boiled and toaſted 
s, yet is there no; lender difference, for the one'is much 'driet 
then: the other '-” the” Egg expiring Teſs in-the elixation or: boili 
whereas in the*affation or roaſtin > it will ſometimes 4bate's orgs 
thit is" thiceſcore graihs' in 'wei ' $0"a_new'laid Egg will 
ſo eaſily be Hoited hard, becauſe 'ir "contains a\gtcater ſtock '6f hit 
mid 'parts ; which muſt be evaporated), before the heat "can! bring 


the inexhalabfe” parts into confiſtence, | - - evo 
Why'the Hen' hatcheth nor;'the''E 1t"thew "belly; © or«ciakeds 
nor at [eaſt” (vine *udimett thereof within Her ſelf; by the inurl 


hear of 'fnwatd parts, (inte the farce is petformictd: By incubation fron 
an outward. warmth after ; Why the Egg is thinner"at'one' exrtemy? 
Why there is ſonie tayity or? e nefs it 'the bluntey end'2! Wh 

we open them'atthar' part?” [by the greater" ed! is firſt :exeluded? 
Why fome' Egoes are all red,.! 1s'the'Keſtrils';' ſome oily red /ar '6ne 
hd. a thoſe BF Kites and Buzhitls?' why "ſold" "pox are not Oval 
bur Round, AS 'thofe of *ffhes'?. &t; po fie hes 
would too 'tubh 'knlitge this' gif [coar «3! acurtic od; wr 


' That 'ShaKkbs' arid Vipers do fting' dt” tanfmit 'theix' reſlfehicf' dy- theof Snakes. 


tail, is a common expreſſion not eaſily. to be op and aideter- &c« 
mination of their venoms unto 'a' me wherein _ eval riever find 
it ; the poiſ6n'1y1 g about the tetth; _ Go by biee, 'n 
fuck are” aeftriiQive. Arid "Her wo WHEn* ity "oo a——_ 
tioried "inthe Scripture,” they te” ndt- AEMremiiny Ddowfsifrom 
fuch as miſcHief by Ritigs; tribe” 'can-conchifrone EY 'coforma- 
ble to this opidion, [becadſe: when the R64d"8f 'C Moſes wis' rated: 
into 'a Serpent, "God'determinately contmanded birt to HURST he 
lame bythe rail, * hp re 

'Nor' ate $f "Snakes of, ſuch” ttipoifoning C ariad': 3s /edthmon; 
opinion” prefi Eth 3" as is. confirtnibte'from''th oftliniry &tctn Snake 
with us from 'Teverat' hiſtories of #6inMick" Srixhes,” From Ophio- 
phagous narſgis, avd Tuch” as feed appt Serpents. 

Surely the'delih ive dtiffon of Sitan'in this- Mae, hath wreh 
enlar ged the. opinion. of their miſchief... Which. hotwitſtandings was 
Lp [4 high 1 With the" beitherts; In' whom” thi Devilhid *whonghr a 

better opinicn' 6 this Anichal , "it being fatred” tits? 't Ne Ep yprawns,, 
Greeks. and Romans, and the co: mon; \yntbole- ETA (Un! the 
ſhape: 


DIES I es Ae I ne, 
- 


Jo_— 46/2 me 


PY | » 


8  Enquris ina Julgar. Book If, 


-hape whereof £ſciulapits the "God of health appeared unto the 


- 
% 


—  —  — — 


* , Romans, accompanied their .Embaſſadors to Rome trom - Epidanruc, s 

. and the ſame did.ſtand in the Tzberixe ile upon;the [Temple of &£/. 
C cnlapit. 1 gd 0307 2d 6 bortoide mri TT, 
Some doubt many have of the Tarantula, at. poiſonous Spider. of | 
Calabriaz-atd;'that; magical cure. of the. bite thereof by. Muſick.. But | 


# a + & + 


an 1W$.feny batoall .have; thug, affirmed ; .yer cannos bur obſerve, 
{oh 1p4robiy Berwpylate Rhyittian 2. ſevs in the Eaſt Indies, as an 
| ro5hle5/aufbefrecucns: witgeſs agt atraig 
Pliny who affirmeth it,, * ang}. that; indeed it js but, a {ſlow and tardi- 


+. £2 ed, hos « b .3:i33&: ? 4 p 

I more there are whoſe ſerious enquiries we mult requeſt 

-of others; :an, ſhall only awake: conſiderations, Whether that com- 

-mgB -Qpinion,, that Snakes o.hreed; our of; the back or ſpinal marrow 

; 94 mann; dogh .build.upon any; conftanc root. or ſeed in nature ; , or 

 - did. riotarile from: contingent. generation, in ſome ſingle bodies re- 

,membred. by .Pkny or-others, and might be paralleld ſince in living 

-corruptions of the guts and other parts; which regularly proceed nor 

to putrifaRtions of \that nature. 8, BY 

_ 533) Whether the, Story of- the Remora be. nat unreaſonably ampli- 

ied; .whether that of Bernacles and Gooſe-trees be not. too much 

enlarged; whether the common hiſtory of Bees will, hald, as large 

accounts have delivered ;. whether the brains of Cats be attended 

with ſuch deſtruRtive malignities, as Droſcorides and others put upon 
.-them. Eo owl | D >, | 

;"As alſo whether-there. be not ſome additional help of Art, unto. the 

| Numifimatical and. Muſical ſhells, . which we ſometimes meet with in 

<onchylions colleRtions among us. . ', _. 6 DEN 

| | "Whether 


- 
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" Whether the faſting ſpittle of man be poiſon unto Snakes and 
Vipers, as experience hath made us doubt > Whether the Nightin- 

eals ſetting with her breaſt againſt a thorn, be any more then that 

the placeth ſome prickels on the outſide of her neſt, or rooſteth in 

thorny and prickly places, where Serpents may leaſt approach her? 

Whether Mice may be bred by putrifation as well as uniyocall pros Fm, rmegs 
duion, as may be eaſily believed, if that receit to make Mice out fermensi, &c. 
of wheat will hold, which Helmont hath delivered. Whether Quails 

from any -idioſyncracy or peculiarity of- conſtitution, do innocuouſly 

feed upon Hellebore, or rather ſometime but melically uſe the ſame ; 

becauſe we perceive that Stares, which are commonly ſaid harmlefly 

to feed on Hemlock, do not make good the tradition ; and he that 

obſeryes what vertigoes, cramps and conyulſions follow thereon in 

theſe animals, will -be of our belick, 
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_ - ls only Mai Kith an Tic Figure, ind "0 bs 
SF bchold'and look up toward heayen, , according 
to 'thar of the Poer,” 

' Pronaqhe (um fpettant arimalia Cetera rerrans, 
' Os hen-int ſubleme dedit, calumgue ters © "i 
" Twffit, + ereftos ad ſydera tollere wultus,” ©? 
is a double. afſertion, whofe firſt” parr' may* be 
— ; Tf we take 'Ere&nefs ſricfly, and fo 'as 


Gatr tne defined At; "te of they only;” faith he, haye-an Ere&t figote, wha dana 
whoſe ſpine *: me. thigh: bone are carried in right, lines ; | and fo in- ef =, om 
For the thighs 'of properly ece, 


deed of any 'we' yer know Man only is Erei 
other animals do ſtand at Angles with their Tpine,” and have re&an- 
cular poſitions'in Birc's, and perfe&t Qudrup eds," ' Nor dcth the Frog, 
though ſtretched' out,” oc. Twimmity, attain; ie retirude of Mah, or 

carty its thigh without aff an) fity.. * And thus” js it alfo true; that 
Man only ſicterh "it we'define Titting 'rs be a” * firrharidfi of 'the- body 
Ee 2 upon 
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What ſciatte Upon the /ſchzas ; wherein if the poſition be juſt and natural, the 
or fixing. Thigh-bone lieth-at right angles to the Spine, and the -Leg.-bone or 
Tibia to the. Thigh.. For others when . they, ſeem-to fit, . as Doy;, 
Cats, or Lions, do make unto their - Spine acute angles with their 
Tþigh; and acute to the Thigh with their Shank. - | T! us is--it like. 
iEopeigarTics wile true, what Ariſtotle alledgeth in that Problem z why 2an alone 
ſuffereth pollutions in the Night, becauſe 4an only Iyeth upon 
his Back; if we define not the ſame by every fupine-poſition, but 
when the Spine is in feQtitude with the Thigh, and both with the arms 
lie parallel ro the Horizoz : fo that a line through their Navel will 
paſs through the Zenith and Centre of tlie Farth. And ſo cannot 
other Animals lie upon their, Backs; for though. the Spine lie parallel 
with the HoriJon, yet will their Ecgs incline, and; lie at angles unto 
it, And upon theſe three divers poſitions in e Man, wherein the 
Spine can only be at right lines with the Thigh, -ariſe thoſe remar. 
kable poſtures, prone, ſupine and Erect ; which are but differenced 
in,fituation,, or .unangular poſtyres. upon. the Back;. the Belly and the 
: Feet. ; | | | | 
But if Ereneſs be pepularly taken, and as it is largely oppoſed. 
unto proneneſs, or the poſture of animals looking downwards , 
carrying their venters or oppoſite part to the Spine, dire&tly towards 
the Earth, it may admit of queſtion. For. though in Serpents and 
Lizards we may truly allow a proneneſs', yet Galen acknouledgeth 
that perfc& Quadrupeds,. as Horſes, Oxen and Camels, are but partly. 
prone, and have ſome pars of *Ere&nefs. :; And Birds or flying Ani- 
mals, are ſo far from this kind of proneneſs, that: they are almoſt. 
Erec&; advancing the Head and Breaſt, in their progreſſion, . and 
only prone in the Act of volitation or flying. And if that be true 
if which is delivered of the  Pengin or eAnſer e Magellanicus, often del- 
b Odſerye alſo cribed_in. Maps ahout thoſe. Straits, that they go Ere& like «Men, 
the Friar Bel= and with their Breaſt and Belly do make one line perpendiculat uns. 
lonii and Mer- |, the axis of the Earth; it will almoſt make up the .cxat Efrecneſs: 
—"” of e Man, Nor will thar Inſe& -come very. ſhort which: we have 
often beheld, that is, one, kind of Locuſt which ſtands not prone,.. 
or, a little. incyning .upward, but in a Jarge ErcQneſs, clevating al- 
waies the two fore Legs, and, ſuſtaining it ſelf _in. the. middle; of the 
Deſcribers of gther four : Zqographers eajlcd. e Manty, and hy. the common People of 
aimnals. Province, Prega,: Dio, the Prophet and pray ing_Locuſt;: as being 
ocncrally "fs (24 the poſture of ſupplication,..or ſuch as. rcſewhblcth.. 
ours, when we lift up our hands to Heaven. 
As for the end, of this Erection; to: look up -toward*-Heaven; 
though copfirmed by ſeveral teſtimonies, .and. the Greek Erymelogy, of / 
' eMan,. it is not ſo readily, to be admitted ;. and as a popular and. 
vajn..concett . was, Angeptly: rejected. by Galen ;. who .in.. his... third, 
6 9. ; Ds.: 
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Book-LV. and (Common Exzo8s. 


De uſu partium, determines, that e Man is Erect, becauſe he was 
made with hands, and was therewith to exerciſe all Arts, which in 
any other figure he could: not have performed; as he excellently dee 
clareth in that place, where he alſo proves that Jan could have 
been made neither Quadruped nor Centaur, 

And for the accompliſhment of this-intention, that is, to look 
up and behofd the Heavens, «Man hath a notable diſadvantage in 
the-Eye lid 3 whereof the upper. is far greater than the tower, which 
abridgeth the ſight upwards; contrary to thoſe. of Firds, who 
herein have the advantage of A1ar: Infomuch that the Learned Pleme 
pix is bold to afficm, . that if he had had the formation of 'the Eye- 
lids, he would have contrived them. quite . otherwiſe, .. 
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The ground and occaſion .of this: conceit was a literal apprehen- - 
ſion of a figurative ::cxpreſſion in Plato, as Galen thus delivers ; To - 


opinion. that A4an. is Erc&.to look-up and behold .the Heavens, is 
4.conccit. only, fit for thoſe that never. ſaw the #þ Uranoſcopus:, 
that.is, the Beholder of Heaven ; which. hath.-its Eyes ſo placed, 
that it looks up direatly to Heayen; which Jaz doth not,. except 
he recline, or bend his head backward: and thus: to look..up tq 


Heaven, agreeth..not ..only unto fern, but Aſ{es:; to omit Birds with 


long necks, which look. not only upwards, .but round about at plea- 


ſure. . And therefore en of this opinion ; underſtood not Plato © 


when he. faid. that- Jar doth Surſum afficere; for thereby was not 


meaht to, gape',..- or lopk .upward, with the ;Eye,.. but' to have his - 


thoughts ſublime ;, and not; only to behold, ; but. ſpeculate their, Na» 


ture, with-the Eye, of the underſtanding... .. 


Now although. Galez in this place makes inſtance but-'in-.one, yet: 


© are the other fiihes, whoſe Eyes regard the. Heavens, as- Plane, and -' 


Cartilagineous Feſhes ; as. Pettinals, or {uch as have. their. bones made 
laterally like a Coinb; for when they apply: . themſclyes to. fleep. or + 
g&lt upan the.white (ide, their Eyes-.on- the other. fide-fgok upward: 


toward Heaven, . For Birds, they,,generally 'carry thejr heads; EreR+: 


ly like an, and have-advantage in, their upper ;Eye-lid.; .and. many - 


that have long necks., . and.. bear. their» heads; ſomewhat back- 
ward, behold: far marc of the Heavens, and:ſeem -to look above the 


Zquinoxial Circle... And :ſa..alo .in many .Quadrupeds ,...alhough - 


their progreſſion. be-partly pranes,..yet is the ſight of zheir«Eye- dis 


re&, not reſpeing the, Earth but Heaven ;-and make av higher. Arch - 
of altitude.then- our own. The. poſition :of..a Frog, with his;-head 
above water excecdeth «theſe; for-therein-he. feems to behold-a large - 


part of the Heavens,. and the-acics of this Eye to aſcend-as high as 


the Tropick.;z but he that hath bcheld the .poſture -of a. Butory; will 


not deny. .that. it be):olds almoſt the. very Zenith. 
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hemiddle; thit'hs, where its" centre refteth ;\ for {o''do' we tfually 
tip41Otomed os Needle'is iti rhe” widdle of "Dial, Arhough'th 
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particular 'and upon inſpe&ion ; 'fod 


in dad Bodies eſpecially ling upon the Spine; the Heart doth feem 
tg" indine / unts'! the” Iefe, ** "Which chapperieth *not from" its x 

ſitex” birt” beſides its Hiniſtrous gravity, is drawn that way þ 
preat” Artery"; Whict then ſabtideth and haileth the Heart untor it. 
'And therefore Nriatly- taken; the Heart is ſeated in the (middle '6f 
the Cheſt ; 'but after a*carcteſs* and*inconfiderate aſpeRion;: or accor- 
ding to' the Teadieft feriſe of pulſation, we ſhall not* Quarrel, if any 
affirm" it is feated toward the left, "And. in theſe- conſiderations malt 
LH iſtotle be falved, wheh' he _affirmeth the Hearr' of * Man: is. placed 


1h the lefr fide ;* 


| ;\ and 'thus'ina” 
the Periphrafis of Perfins ; when 


. 


foper 
y the 


opular acception may . we receive 
be taketh the part under the left Pap 
ro; for the Heart; and if Tightly* apprehended ;- it concerneth not this 
wen it is ſaid in Eccleſiaſtes; The Heart of a wile 
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Man is in the right fide, but that of a Fool in the left, for thereby $66 
may be implied, that = =_ oats Man delighteth in the 

right way, Or in the path*Of Vertde ;*thatof a Fool in the left or 

road of Vice; according to the myſtery of the Letter of Pythago- 

7a, or that expreſſion in Joaadyedndfming ſixſcore thouſand, that 

could not diſcern between their right hand and their left, or knew 

not. -gdod.from evil; IT oil} no vIGo 55%; TOON 1 F 
::<Fhatia ion allo that Mn proportionally hath;the largeſt þrad, 
Edid-1.iconfeſs fomewhas doubt; :and. conceived 1it, might, haye failed 
in.Bigds; eſpecially ſuch 35 baying litzle.Bodics, have yer large Cranies, . 

and feem. to: contain-much Brain, as*Snpes, #oodcocks, Rc. . But up 

erial I: find: it yery.true, ;; The Brains;. of -a Man., : dre baxgning and. .,.o,.;; 
Baxhinzs obſerve, to. weigh four. paund , and-ſometime- five, and aj 
half -IE tberefore: a Man weiph one hundted-and fourty pounds;and Is 
hisBrain. but. fave; -bis Weight-1s 27, times:as much as hipbrain,. des. 

dufing: the:weight-gf that five pound. which is allowed. for jt, Now 
in.2:Saipe.which-welghed four qunces two, dragms, i] find the Brains. 

to-2wcigh :but half 2 drago13 . ſo that the weight of the Body: (als. 

towing; forthe: Braid): <exceeded. the weight of the-Brain, fixty ſes. 

ven times and an half. enooaly inte vcy vonge a, 

z: More controvertible-it-{cemeth inthe. Brams:of Sparrows, .wboſe 
Cranies-are-rounder,:-and -{9:of-larger capicity-2-.and moſt of all in, 

the Heads of :Bindg;:: vpont thei firlt; tormatian-3h the Egg, - wherein 

the Head" ſeems larger-thenall the-Bady.s: and the'yery, Eyes almoſt: 

as-big as-cither. -:-Sparrow.-in- the tatak-we found to. weigh ſeven - 

dragms and:-four.and: twenty grans;” mhereaf the Head @ drag, bus - 

the Brain: not thlteen grains; which:anſwereth: nog: fully the propoar- 

ton: of:the:brain.of Man. And therefore if is: t&.be- taken ofthe H;fer. Animal 
whole Head with the Brains, when Scaligex:: objeRerbi-tha - the libs 

Head of a Man is the fifteenth part of tis Body ; that of - a Spar- 

row, . ſcarce the fikch, y 
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eI171; © "Of Plurifies. \ '1 | | 
of ffs Plurifies are only on the left ſide, is a-popular Tenent | 
-" nat only abſurd 'but dangerous. - From the miſapprehenſion 
hereof, men omitting the -opportunity. of remedies, which otherwiſe | 
they would. not negteR. Ohic y occaftoned by the-Ignorance of efna- h 
tory and the extent” of the part affected ; which-in. an exquiſite leg. 

What a Plcu- fe is determined 'to' be the skin'or membrane which inveſted the 
riſic is. Ribs, for fo it is'defined, - Inflammatio membrane coſtas ſauccingents..; | 
- An Inflammation, either ſimple, conſiſting only of an hot and' ſan- 
guineous #Auxion ; or elſe denoiminable fromr other humours, ac: Þ * 
cording tothe -predominancy of melancholy, flegm, 'or choler. The | 
membtanie thus inflamed ,- vis Properly called Pletra; from: whence | 
the difeaſe hath its name; and this inveſteth :not only one ſide, . but | 
overſpreadeth the cavity -of the cheſt, and affordeth a common coat | 
; unto the parts contained therein, | 
Now therefore the :Plexra being common; unto both ſides, it is | 
not-reaſonable to-confitio the inflammation iunto. one: nor ſtritly to 
determine «t:1s alwates'm'the fide ;-' bur ſometimes before and be- 
hind; tha: is, inclining-ts the Spine''or Breaſt-bone; for thither this 
Coat extendeth ; and therefore with equal propriety we may affirm, 
that ulcers of the lungs, or Apoſtems of the brain do happen only in 
the lefr{{ide; or-that: Ruptures are'confinable unto one fide, where- 
45the | Peritoneuny:or: Rib "of the: Belly may' be + broke,or its;perfo- 

o ratioris'relazed in'either. 3 nod og Prikn | | 
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CH AP. IV. 


| —. » Of the Rine-fineer. 4 | 

N opinion there is, which magnifies the fourth Finger of the _ 

left Hand; preſuming therein a cordial relation, that a particu- þ 

lar veſſel, nerve, vein or artery is conferred thereto from the heart, and { 
therefore that eſpecially hath the honour to bear our Rings. Which F 
was not only the Chriſtian praQice in Nuptial contra&s, but obſer- p 


ved by Heathens, as Alexander ab eAlexandro, Gellizs, Macrobius 
; and 


Book VI. and Common Exroxs. 


and Pierizs have delivered, as Levinus Lemnine bath confirmed, who 
zffirms this peculiar veſſel to be an artery, and not a Nerve, as An- 
tiquity hath conceived it ; adding moreover that Rings hereon pe» 
culiarly affe& the Heart ; that in Lipothymies or 1woundings he 
uſed the frication of ' this Finger with ſaffron and gold : thaxg..the 
ancient Phyſiriams mixed up their Medicines herewith ; that this is 
ſeldom or laſt of all affe&ted with the Gout, and when that become 
eth nodous, ' Men continue not long after. Notwitk-ſtanding all which 
we remain unſatisfied, nor can we think the reaſons alleadged ſuſh- 
ciently eſtabliſh the preheminency of this Fenger. 

For firſt, Concerning the praftice of Antiquity, the cuſtom was 
not general to wear their Rings cither on this Hand or Finger; 
for it is ſaid, and that emphatically in feremiah , Si fuerit Feconias 
filius Toachim regis Tude annulus in manu dextra mea, inde evallan 
em: Though Coniah the ſon of Foachim King of Judah, were the 
fignet on my right Hand, yet would I pluck thee thence. So is 
it obſerved by Pliny, that in the portraits of their Gods, the Rings 
were worn on the Fizger next the Thumb; that the Romans wore 
them on the middle Finger, as the ancient Gawles and Britans ; and 
ſome upon the fore-Fenger, as is deduceable from Zuline Pollax; who 
names that Rivg Corionos. | 

Again, That the praQtice of the ancients, had any ſuch reſpe& 


of cordiality or reference unto the Heart, will much be doubted, if Rings ancients. 
we conſider their Rings were made of Tron; ſuch was that of Pro- 1y © [ron, 


metheus, who is conceived the firſt that brought them in uſe. So, 
as Pliny affirmeth, for many years the Senators of Rome did not wear 
any Rings of Gold ; but the ſlaves wore generally Iron Rings un. 
til their manumiſſion or preferment to ſome dignity. That the Le- 
cedemonians continued their Tron Rings unto his daies, Pliny alſo 
delivereth, and 'ſurely they uſed few of Gold ; for beſide that Ly- 
curgzs prohibited that mettal, we read in Athenerws, thit having a 
deſire to guild 'the face of Apollo, they enquired of the Oracle 
where they might purchaſe ſa much Gold ; and were dirc&ed unta 
(reſus King of Lydia. 

Moreover whether the Ancients had any ſuch intention, the grounds 
which they conceived in vein, Nerve or Artery, are not to be juſtifi- 
ed, nor will inſpe&ion confirm a peculiar veſſcl in this Finger.. For 
as Anatomy informeth the Baſilica vein dividing into two branches be- 
low the cubit, the outward ſendeth two circlcs unto the thumb, two 
unto the fore-finger, and one unto the middle finger in the inward 
ſide; the other branch of the Baſilica fendeth one circle unto the out- 
ſide of the middle finger, two unto the Ring, and as many unto the 
little fingers; ſo that they all procced from' the Baſilica, and are in 
equal numbers derived unto every one. In the ſame manner are the 
branches 


- 


-_ 
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branches of the axillary artery diſtributed into the Hand ; for be. 
low the cubit it divideth into two parts, the one running along the 
edius, and paſſing by the wreſt or place of the pulſe, is at the 
Fingers ſubdivided into three Branches ; whereof. the firſt cap 
veyeth two ſurcles unto the Thamb, the fecond as many to the 
fore-Finger, and the third one unto the middle Finger ; the oth; 
or tower divifion of the artery deſcendeth by the ulna, and furniſh. 
eth the other Fingers ; that is the middle with one Circle, and the 
Whence the Rev and little Fingers with two, As for the Nerves, they are dif- 
Nerves p10z po % much 'after the ſame manner, and have their original from-the 
ceed, Brain, and not the- Heart, as many of the Ancients conecived; which 
is ſo far from affording Nerves uito other parts, that it; receiveth. 

yery few it ſelf from the ſixth conjugation, or pair of- Nerves in 

the Brain. | 

Laſtly, Theſe propagations being communicated unto both Hands, 
we-haye no greater reaſon to weat our Kings on the. left, then on 
the right; nor are there- cordial conſiderations in the one ,.. more. 
then the other. And thererore when Foreſts for the: ſtanching of 
blood makes ufe of Medical applications unto the fourth Finger, he 
confines not that praftice unto the left, but yarieth -the fide accor- 
ding to the noſtril bleeding. So in Feavers, where the Heart pri- 
marily ſuffereth, we apply Medicines uato the wreſts of either army 
ſo we touch the pulſe of both, and judge of the affe@ions of the 

| Heart by the one as well as the other. And although-in. indiſpoſi- 
tions of Liver or Spleen, conſiderations are made in Phlebotomy rei. 
petively to their ſituation ; yet when the Heart is affeted, Men: 
have thought it as effeQual to bleed on the right as the left; and al- 
though allo it may be thought, a nearer refpeR-is to be had of the: 
left, becauſe the. great artery proceeds from the lefe ventricle, and 
ſo is nearer that arm; it admits not that conſiderations, For: under 
the channel bones the artery divideth into two great branches, from 
which trunk or pont of divifion, the. diſtance unto either Hand :is: 
equal, and the conſideration alſo anſwerable. 

All which with many reſpeGtive Niceties, in order unto parts, fades, 
and vyeines, are now become of leſs conſideration, by the new and 
noble doctrine of the circulation of the blood. . 127] 

And therefore A1acrobixy dilculling the point, hath alleadged ano- 
ther reaſon ; affirming that the geſtation of Rings upon this- Hand. 
and Finger, might rather be uſed for their conveniency and. preſer- 
vation, then any cordial relation, . For at firſt (faith he) it was both+ 
free and uſual to wear. Rings on either Hand ; but after-thar luxury 
encreafed, when pretious gems-and rich inſculptures were added, the-: 
cuſtom of wearing- them on the right Hand. was, tranſlated unto the © 
tefe.; for that Hand. being [leſs .imployed., . thereby; they. were: beſt © 

preſcryed.: 
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preſerved, And for the ſame reaſon they placed them on this Fir 
ger; for the Thumb was too aQtive a Finger, and is commonly im- 
ployed with either of the reſt : the Index or fore- Finger was too naked 
whereto to commit their pretioſities, and hath the tuition of the 
Thamb ſcarce-unto the the ſecond joint : the middle and little Finger 
they rejeted as extreams, and too big or too little for their Rings, 
and of all choſe out the fourth, as being leaſt uſed of any, as being 
guarded on either ſide, and having in moft this peculiar condition, 
that it cannot be extended alone and by it ſelf, but will be accom- 
panied by ſome Finger on either file. And to this opinion aſſenteth 
Alexander ab Alexandro, Annulum nuptialem prior atas in ſiniſtra fee 
rebat, crediderim ne attererctar, | 7 : 

Now that which begat or promoted the common opinion, was the 
common conceit the Heart was ſeated on the lcfe fide; but how far 
this is verified, we have before declared. The Egyptian prattice 
hath much adyanced the ſame, who unto this Finger derived a Nerve 


from the Heart ; and therefore the Prieſt anointed the ſame with pre» 


cious oyls before the Altar. Bat how weak Anaromiſts they wete, which 
were ſo good Eimbalmers, we have alceady ſhewed. And though this 


-reaſon took moſt place, yet had they another which more commen- 


ded that praQtice : and that was the number whereof this Finger was 
an Hieroglyphick. For by holding down the fourth Finger of the 
left Hand, whule the reſt were extended, they fignificd the perfe&t 


.and magnified number of fix. For as Pierius hath graphically declas 
, red, Antiquity expreſſed numbers by the Fingers of either Hand : on: 


the left they accounted their digets and articulate numbers unto an 
hundred ; on the right Hand hundreds and thouſands ; the depreſ- 
ſing this Finger, which in the left Hand implied but fix, in the right 
indigitated ſix hundred. In this way of numeration, may we conſtrue 


'that of J«venal concerning A eftor, 


— Qui per tot ſecula mortem 

Diſtulit, atg, ſuos jam dextra computat annes. | 
And however it were intended, in this ſenſe it will be more ele- 
gant what is delivered of Wiſdom, Prov. 3, Length of daics is in 


'her right Hand, and in her Icft Hand riches and honour. 


As tor the obſervation of Lemniu, an eminent Phyſitian, concer- 
ning ithe Gout z however it, happened in his Country, we may .Hand-Gougg 
obſerve it otherwiſe in ours ; that, is,. that chiragrical. perſons de perfons, 
ſuffer in this Finger as well as in the reſt, and ſometimes firlt of 
all, and ſometimes no where elſe. And for the mixing up medi- 
cines herewith ; it is rathdr an argument of opinion, then any con-, 
ſiderable effc& ;,.and we as highly conceive... of the. priftice ;in Dia» 
palma,- that, is, in the making of that plaiſter , . to (tir it. with the 


{tick of a Pala, * 
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CHAP. V. bo, 
Of the right and left Hand. | + 


T is alfo ſuſpicious, and not with that certainty to be received, 
what is generally believed concerning the right and left hand.; thar 
-Men naturally make uſe of the right, and that the uſe of the. other 
is a digrefſion or aberration from that way whicli nature generally 
mitendeth, We do-not deny that almoſt alt Nations have uſed this 
hand, and aſcribed a preheminence "thereto : hereof a remarkable 
paſſage there is in the 48. of Geneſis, And Joſeph took them both, 


Epbraim in his. right hand towards /faels left hand, and eManafe.. 


in his left hand towards Jae/s right hand, and 7ſrael ſtretched out 
his right hand and laid it upon Ephraims head, who was the younger, 
and his left hand upon Mazaſſes head, guiding his hands wntingly, 
for Manaſſes was the firſt-born; and when Joſeph faw that his fa- 
ther laid his right hand upon the head of Ephbraim, * it diſpleaſed 
him, and he held vp his fathers hand to remove it from Ephraim 
head unto Manaſſes head, and Joſeph ſaid, Not ſo my father, for 
this is the firſt-born, put thy right hand upon his head : The like 
appeareth from the ordinance of Aoſes in the conſecration of their 
Prieſts, Then ſhalt thou kill the Ram, and take of his blood, and 


put it upon the tip of the right ear of Aaron, and upon the tip of. 


the right ear of his ſons, and upon the thumb of the right hand, 
and ypon the great toe of the right foot, and ſprinkle the blood on 
the Altar round about. That the Perſians were wont herewith: to 
plight their faith, is teſtified by Dr/odorus : That the Greeks and Ro-. 
mans made uſe hereof, bcſide the teſtimony of divers Authors, is 
evident from their cuſtom of diſcumbency at their meals, which was 
rpon their left fide, for fo their right hand was free, and ready for 


all ſervice. As alſo from the conjunRion of the right hands and : 
not the left obſervable in the Roman medals of concord. Nor. was. 


this only in uſe with divers Nations of Men, but was the cuſtom of 
whole Nations of Women; as is deduceable from the Amazones in 
the amputation of their right breaſt, 'whereby they had the freer uſe 
of their bow. All which do ſeem to declare a natural preferment of 
the one unto motion before the other; wherein notwithſtanding in ſub- 
miſſion to future information, 'we are unſatisfied unto great dubitati- 
on. ' 
- For firſt, if there were a determinate*prepotency in the right, and 
ſuchi as /ariſeth from:.a conſtant” roor in natures; we might expeRt the 
ſame: 
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Gme in other animals, whoſe parts are alſo difterenced by dex- 
trality ; wherein notwithſtanding we cannot diſcover a diſtin& and 
complying account ; for we find not that Horſes, Buls, or «Mules, 
are generally rouge on this ſide, As for Animals whofe fore- 
legs more ſenlibly upply the uſe of arms, they hold, if not-an 
equality in both, a prevalency oft-times in the other, as Squirrels , 
Apes, an Maonkzes ; the ſame is allo diſcernable in Parrets, who 
feed themſelves more commonly by the left-leg, and Men obſerve 
that the Eye of a Tumbler is biggeſt,. not conſtantly in one, . but..ia 
the hearing ſides: | = | 


| That ther&is-alſo in Men a natural prepotency in the right, we 
cannot wi.h conſtancy affirm, if we make obſcrvation in children 
who permitted the free-dom of both, do oft-times confine unto 


the left, and are. not without great difficulty reſtrained from it. And - 


therefore this prevalency is either uncertainly placed in the laterali- 


ty, or cuſtom determines its differency. Which is the reſolution of - 


«Ariſtotle in that Problem, - which —_— why-the right fide being 
better then the left, is equal in; the ſenſes 2 - becauſe, ſaith: he, the 

right and left do difter by uſe and cuſtom, -which have no place in 
the ſenſes. For right and left as = inſervient unto the motive 

faculty, | are differenced by degrees 


other, But; in the. ſenſes it .is otherwiſe ; for "they. acquire not their 

erfeRion by. ufe or cuſtom, -but ar. the: firſt» we. equally. hear and 
fee with one Eye, as well. as with another. : And therefore, - were 
this indifferency permitted,. or did not conſtitution, but-nature deter- 
mine dextrality, there would be .many .more Sceyolaes then are des 
livered, in ſtory; nor needed we: to* draw. examples: of the [left ; 
from the ſons of the right hand; as we read of feven thouſand in 


the Army of the Benjamtes. : True. it is, that alchough there be an Berjen.in filius is 
indifterency 1n either, .or a 'prevalency indifferent in one: yet vis it #778. 


moſt reaſonable. for uniformity, - and. ſundry reſpeRive-uſes, that: Men 
ſhould apply. themſelves .to: the conſtant uſe of one; for there will - 
otherwiſe. ariſe anomalous: diſturbances -in manual. ations, nor only, 
in ys and arxificial, but alſo: in. Military affairs, and..the. ſeveral ai» 
ons of war... WR f.32%7 


Secondly, The orounds: and reafons ' alleadged for- the right ,--ate 
not ſatisfactory, .and_ afford no. rcit in, their deciſion. - Scahper ifin- 
ding a defe&t in the reaſon ofs Ariſtorle, introduceth: one -of no leſs 
deficiency himſelf ; Ratio: materialis ( faith he) ſanguin craſfitudo- fi- 
ww. mrlindo ; that is, the Teaſon' of. the. vigaur-of 'this:fide, -is 
the-. 


rom uſe and afſuefaRion, « accors Whenee che 


] | IT , ka dexcral ativi-| 
ding whereto.the: one graws [trbnger. and 'oft-times bigger then the ty in men, pro» 


cceds, 
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the craſſitude and plenty of blood ; but this is not ſufficient ; for 
the craffitude or thickneſs of blood affordeth no reaſon why one 
arm ſhould be enabled before the the other, and the plenty there. 
of, why both not enabled equally. Fallopimsis of another conceit, 
deducing the-reaſon from the az .gos or vena ſine pars, a large and 
conſiderable vein ariſing out of the cava or hollow vein, before it 
enters the right ventricle of the Heart,” and placed only in the riphe 
ſide. But: neither is this perſwaſory ; for the Azygos communicates 
no branches unto the arms or legs on either fide, but diſperſeth in- 
to the Ribs on both, and in its deſcent doth furniſh the left -E- 
mulgent with one yein, and the firſt vein of the loins on the right 
_ fide with: another ; which manner of derivation doth "tot confer a 
peculiar. addition unto either. Celizs Rodeginus undertaking to give 
a reaſon of Ambidexters and Left handed Men, delivered a third 0- 
.pinion : Men, faith he, are Ambidexters, and uſe both Hands alike, 
mhen the heat of the Heart doth: plentifully diſperſe into the left 
- ide, ;:and+thar of the. Liver. into the right, and the ſpleen be alſs 
mitch dilated; but Meir are Lefr-handed when ever it happeneth tha 
the Heart and Liver are feated on the left-ſide; or when the. Liver 
is on the right ſide, yet ſo obduRted and: covered with thick sKins, 
that it camnor diffuſe its yertue into the right. Which reaſons ate 
.-no way, ſatisfatory ; for herein the ſpleen is injuſtly introduced to 
' Iovigorate the finiſter fide,” which being dilated it would rather in- 
firm and dibilitate. 'As: for any tunicles or skins which ſhould hin 
. der the Liver from enabling dextral parts; we-mult not conceive it 
diffuſeth its vertue by meer irradiation, but by'#ts veins and proper 
veſſels, whichr common skins and teguments cannot ' impede. And 
for the ſcat of the Heart and Liver in one ſide, whereby Men be- 
- come Left- handed, it appencth too rarely to countenance an' effe& 
ſo common ; for the ſeat of the Liver on the left fide ' ts monſttous, 
and. garely to be met with in the obſervations of Phyſtians. Others 
not conſidering amdidextrous -and Left-handed Men, do totally ſub- 
mit unto the efficacy of the Liver ;. which though ſeated on the 
. right ſide, yet by the ſubclavian diviſion doth equidiſtantly commu- 
.-nicate its aGivity. unto cither Arm ; nor- will it ſalve the doubts of 
- obſervation z. for many are Kight. handed whoſe .Livers are weakly 
conſtituted, and many uſe the lefr, in whom that part is ſtrongeſt; 
and we obſerve in Apes, and other animals, whole Liyer is in the 
. right, no regular prevalence therein. -- 

And therefore the brain, eſpecially the ſpinal marrow , - which is 
but the brain prolonged, hath a fairer plea hereto ; for theſe are the 
_ principles of motion, wherein dextrality- conſiſts; and are divided 
within 2nd - without the Crany. _ By which diviſion eranſmitting; 
. Nerves reſpeRively unto .cither fide.3 according to the indifferency, 
Ol 
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or original and native prepotency , there ariſert an equality in both, 
or prevalency in either ſide. And ſo may it be made our, what ma. 
ny may: Wonder at, why ſome molt aRively- uſe the contrary Arm 
and Eeg.; for the. vigour of the one dependeth upen the upper part 
of the; ſpine, but the other upon the lower, | NY 
| And therefore: many things are Philoſoph ically 'deliycred concer- 
niog right and left, which-admit of ſome ſuſpenſion. That a Wo- 
man-upon a maſculine conception adyanceth her right Leg, will not 
be found to anſwer ſtrick obſervation. Fhat males ate conceived in- 
the right ſide of the. womb, females: in the left, though generally de- 
livered, and ſupported by ancient: teſtimony; will -make no infallible: 
account; , it happening: oft times that males. and females do 'lie up- 
on both ſides,” and Hermaphrodites for ought we know on either. 
I is alſo ſuſpitious what 1s delivered concerning the right and left 
teſticle, that males are: begotten from the one, and females from the: 
.ather. - For though. the. left ſeminal-yein proceedeth from the emul-' 
gent, and is-therefare' conceived to. carry down a'ferous and Temi-' 
nine matter 5: yet the; ſeminal Arteries which- ſend forth” the aRiye 
materials, are beth derived from the great Artery. © Beſide this 'ori- 
cinal - of the: left vein, was thus contrived,. to avoid the pulſation bf 
the great Artery, over which it muſt have paſſed to attain'unto the 
- teſticle. ... Not can we cafily-infer [ſuch different” effeRts from the di- 
vers ſituation, of. patits which. have'-one: end and office; ' fot in the 
kidneys which: bave, one office, the right is ſeated lower then” thelefr, 
| whereby. it lieth free; and (giveth: way: unto- the -Liverz* And''there- 
d fore alſo that way which is, delivered for maſciline generation, to 
© make a firait ligature about: ther lefr refticle, thereby! to intercept” 
the evacuation of that part, deſerveth confideration.- For one ſuffi- 
ceth unto generation, as: hath. been obferved''in- femicaſtration? and 
| oft times in; cxrnaus ruptures, | Beftde; the: feminal' <jaculation” pro- 
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ceeds. not immediatdy. frome the teſticle, but from- the ſpefinatick - - 


glandules 3. and therefore ArsSfozle affirms (and: reaſon cannot: deny)” 
that. although: there- be nothing diffuſed from the + reſticles, an Horſt How an Hotle 
or:'Butl may; generate after: caſtration ; that 'ts, from the ſtock -and'or Bull may 1 


remainder of: ſeminal mater, already prepared and ſtored yp in- the 
Proſtates. on; glandulesof: generation. - 131 ts 


Thirdly, . Although --we thould-concede' & tight and left in' Nature; 


yet-in:this-cammon: and: received-accounvityts may erifrag' the pro» - 


per- acception:; :miltaking one fide) for arjother;; calling that in Man: 


and; other-animals the: right: which. ts the” left, © and that” the left: 


which is the-right, ,andi-that 1n: ſome- things-right-and lefr; »which'is 


nat: properly. ether.,. |. i. So 
Far firit the cight and-!cfr; . ace: nor defied: by/PhyToſophers- ac 
coxdive't0 cammon acceptiun. that--is; reſpeRively'from one Man 


unto 


generate after / 
they be gelt. - * 
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unto another, . or any conſtant ſite in each; as though that ſhould 
be the right in one, which upon confront or facing, ſtands athwart 
or diagonially.unto_ the other ; but were diſtinguiſhed: according ts 
the aftivity and predominant lucomorion. upon cither ſide. Thus 
Ariſtotle in his exccllent Tra&t de sncefſu animalinm, aſcribeth ſix po. 
' ations unto Animals, anſwering the three dimenſions 3 which 
he determineth not by ſite or poſition unto the Heavens, but by 
their faculties, and funftions; and theſe are [mum ſummunm, Am 
. Retro, .Dextra & Siniſtra : that is,. the ſaperiour part, where the 
aliment is received, that the lower extream, where it is laſt expelled; 
ſo he termeth a Man: a plant inverted ; for he'ſuppoſeth the root 
of a_.Tree the:head or upper part thereof, whereby it receiveth its 
 aliment, although therewith it reſpe&ts the Center of the Earth, but 
with the other the Zenith; and this poſition is anſwerable unto lon- 
 gitude. Thoſe parts are anteriour and meaſure profundity , where 
the ſenſes, eſpecially the Eyes are placed, and thoſe poſterior which 


* - are. oppoſite, hereunto, The: dextrous and ſiniftrous patts of the bo. 


dy;. make, up.the latitude ; and are not certain and inalterable like the. 
-otber for that, ſaith be; is the right fide, from whence the moti- 
on of the body beginneth, that is, the ative or moving ſide ; but 
| that the faniſter which is the weaker or more quieſcent part, Of 
the ſame. determination were the, Platonicks and Pythagorians before 
'him ;,, who conceiving. the. heavens an animated body, named the 
; Eaſt, - the, right, or -dextrous: part, from whence began their motion :- 
and, thus the Greeks, from; whence the: Latins have borrowed their 
appellation, -have named their hand 9%-«, denominating it not from 
the ſite, but. office, form 3x4 capio, that is, the hand which recei- 
veth, or is uſually implied in_ that aQion. :; 

Now, upon: theſe grounds we are moſt commonly miſtaken ,  defi- 
nipg. that by ſituation which they determined by motion ; and giving 
the: term of. right hand. to that: which doth not properly admit it. 
For firſt, 'Many in their Infancy are finiſtriouſly diſpoſed, and divers 
.continue all their life 'A gx5+ggi, that is, left handed, and have but 
,weak and imperfe& uſe of the right; now unto theſe, that hand is 
properly the right, and not. the other eſtcemed fo by firuation. Thus 
-may Ariſtotle be made out, when he affirmeth the right claw of 
Crabs and Lobſters is biggeſt, if we :take the. right for the molt 
vigorous ſide, and not regard the, relative fituation : for the one is. 
generally bigger then the other, yet not alwayes upon the ſame fide. 
So may. it-be verified what is delivered by Scalzger in his Comment, 
that Palſics do oftneſt happen upon the left fide, if underſtood in . 
this ſenſe ; the moſt vigorous part proteRing it. ſelf ,' and protru- 
ding. the. matter upon, the weaker and leſs reſiſtive fide, And thus 
the Law, of Common: Weals, that .cut. off the right hand of M ale- 
| tactors, 
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feors, if on on. executed, is impartial ; otherwiſe the am- 
putation not equally puniſheth all. 

. Some are AjgFiho,, that is, ambidextrous or right handed on both 
fides; which happeneth only unto ſtrong. and Athletical bodies, 
whoſe heat and. ſpirits are able to afford an ability unto both. And 
therefore Hippocrates, faith, that Women are not ambidextrous, that 


' js, not ſo often as Men; for ſome are found, which indifferently 


make uſe of both. And ſo may Ariftorle fay , that only Men are 
ambidexterous ; of this conſtitution was Aſteropers in Homer, and: 
Parthenopeus the Theban Captain in Statins : and of the ſame, do. 
ſome conceive our Father Adays to haye been, as being perfealy. 


framed,. and- in a conſtitution admitting leaſt defe&, Now in theſe. 
Men' the right hand is on both ſides, and that is not the left which: 


is oppofite unto the right, according to common acception. 


— 


— 
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Again, Some are *AxÞ=earmegi, as Galen hath expreſſed it-; that is, Strong|p:erfi 


ambileyous or left-handed on both ſides ; ſuch: as with- agility. and 
vigour haye not the uſe of cither: who are not pymnaſticaily com- 

ſed :. nor aCively uſe thoſe parts, Now in thefe-there is no right 
TY of this conſtitution are many Women, and fome Men, who 
though they accuſtom themſelyes unto either hand, do dexteroufly 
make uſe of neither. And therefore although the Political advice of 


eAriſtotle be very good , that Mcn ſhould accuſtom themſelves to- 


the command of either hand : yet cannot the execution- or perfor« 
mance thereof be general : for though there be many fonnd fo 
uſe both, yet will there diyers. remain that can ſtrenuouſly make uſe 
of neither. | 

Laſtly, Theſe: lateralities in Man are not: only fallible , if rela« 
tively determined unto each other, but made in reference unto the 
heayens and quarters of the Globe : for thoſe parts are not capable. 
of theſe conditions. in themfelyes, nor with any certainty: refpeCive-- 
ly derived from us; nor from them to us again. And firlt in regard- 
of their proper nature, the heavens admit not theſe ſiniſter and*dex- 
ter reſpects; there being in: them no diverſity or difference, but a 
ſimplicity of parts, and equiformity in motion-continually ſucceeding; 
each other ; fo that from what point ſoever we compure, the account 
will be common: unto the whole circularity, And therefore- though 
it be.plauſible,. it is. not-of conſequence hereto. whar- is: delivered by: 
Solinus, That Man was therefore a Microcoſm-or little World, becauſe- 
the dimenſions of his pofitions were anſwerable unto the greater. 
For as. in the Heavens the diſtance of: the North and Southern pole,: 
which are eſteemed the ſuperiour and inferiour points, is equal unto 
the ſpace betwcen. the Eaſt and Weſtz accounted'the dextrous: and: ſi-- 
viſtrous. parts thereof; ſo is it alſo.in Man, for the extent of his 
home, or diſtance betwixt the extremity of. the fingers; of. either- 
| Ge band- 
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——— hand upon expanſion, is equal unto the - ſpace between the ſole of 


Declarable 


the foot and the crown. But this doth but petionarily infer a dex, 
trality jn 'the Heayens, and we may as reaſonably conclude a right 
and left laterality in the Ark or anayal edifice of Noab. For the 
length thereof was thirty cubits, the breadth fifty, and'the height g 
protundity thirty ;_ which well agreeth unto the proportion of May, 
whoſe length, that is, a perpendicular from the vertex unto the ale 
of the foot is ſextuple unto his breadth, or a right line drawn from 
the ribs of one {ide to another ; and decuble unto his profundit; 
that is, a dire& line between the breaſt bone and the ſpine. 
Again, They reccive not theſe conditions with any -affurance 
Nability from our ſelves. ' For the relative foundations and points 
of dcnomination, are not fixed and certain, but variouſly deſignei 


accoxding to imagination. The Philoſopher accounts that Eaft trom 


whence the Heayens begin their motion. . The Aſtronomer regar. 
ding the South and Meridian Sun, calls that the cextrous part of Hee. 
ven which reſpe&eth his right-hand 3: and that is the "Welt, ' Poen 
reſpeRing the Weſt,. aſſign the name of right unto the North, which 
regardeth their right, hand ; and ſo muſt that of Ovid -be explained 


from the origi- #29, dus dextra Jone totidemgue friſtra. ' But Augurs or Soutts 
anal expreflion 
© ſalm,ty. 


ſayers turning their face to the Faſt, did make the right in the 


"7" South; which was alſo obſeryed by the Hebrews and Chaldean, 


Now if we name the quarters of |Heaven reſpeQively unto our ſides, 
it will be no certain or tnyariable: denomination, For if we' call 
that the right -fide of Heaven whicb. is ſeated Eaſterly unto us, when 
we regard.the Meridian Sun ; the inhabitants beyond the Aquator'and 
Southern Tropick when they: face us, regarding the Meridian , wil 
contrarily define it; for unto them, the oppoſite part of Heayen 
will reſpe& the left, and the Sun ariſe to'their right, : L 
And thus have we at large declared that: although the: right be moſt 
commonly uſed, yet hath it no-regular- or certain -root in / nature, 
Since it 1s not confirmable from other Animals : : Sinee | in Children 
it ſeems either indifferent aQr more favourable in the other ; but more 
reaſonable for uniformity. in.a&tion, that Men accuſtom unto one: 
Since the grounds and reaſons urged for it, do not ſufficiently ſup- 
port it: Since if there be. a. right and ſtronger ſide in' nature, yet 
may we miſtake in. ics denominatiqn ; calling that -the right 'whick 
is. the Icft, and the left, whith is the right. Since ſome have one right; 
ſome both, ſome ncither, Andlaſtly, Since theſe affeQions in Man are 
not-only fallible in relation unto: one another, but made alſo in refe- 
rence unto the Heavens, they being not capable of theſe conditions in 
themſclves, nor with any certainty from us, nor we from them again, 
And therefore what admiſſion we ow unto many conceptions con- 
cerning tight and left, requireth circumſpeRion, - That is, how far 
we 
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we ought to rely upon the remedy in Kranides,: that the left eye of 
an” Hedp-hog fried in oyl to procure ſleep, and the right foot of 
the ai Frog: in a Dears skin for the Goxt ; or that to dream: of the 
lofs/of- right or left tooth, preſageth the death 'of male or female 
fan kindred, - according to the doftrine of: Artemidorm. What 'verity 
fol there' is in- that numeral canceir 1n the lateral diviſion of Man by 
eyen and odd, aſcribing the odd unto- the right fide, and even unto- 


by the left; and ſo by parity or impatity of letters in Mens names to- 
; determine misfortunes on either ſide of, their bodies ; by which. ac- 
PR count in Greek numeration, Hepheſivs or Vulcan was hme in the 

nts right foot, and Anib4l loſt his right eye. And laſtly, what ſubſtance- 

ied there: is' in that Auſpicial principle,” and fundamental doctrine of: 

” Ariolation, that the left hand is ominous, and that good things do- 

. i. paſs ſiniſtrouſly upon us, becauſe the left hand of man reſpe&ed the- 

2. right hand of the Gods, which handed their fayours unto us, 

q: | 
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2 CHAP. VI. 

,, © 

: | Of Swimming and Floating. 


| | FT" Hat Men ſwim naturally, if nat diſturbed by fear ;; that Men: 
| | , "being drowned and ſunk, do float the ninth. day when . their 
breaketh ; that Women drowned, ſwim prone, but Men ſupine,. 
. - 
or ypon their backs; are popular affirmations, whereto we cannor: 
afſent, And firſt, that Man ſhould ſyim naturally, becauſe we ob-- 
frye it is no leflon unto ather Animals, we are -not forward to- 
conclude; for other Animals. ſ\wim.in the ſame manner as (they go,. 
and need no other way of motion for. natation in' the water, then 
for progreſſion upon the land. And this is true- whether they move: 
per latere, that is, two legs of one ſide together, which is Tolluta- 
tion or ambling z or per diametram, lifting one foot before, and the: 
croſs foot behind, which is: ſuccuſſation or trotting ; or whether 
per frontems or quadratum , as Scaliger terms it, upon a ſquare baſe,, 
the legs of both ſides moving together, as Frogs and ſalient Ani- 
mals, which is properly called leaping. For by- theſe motions they 
are able to ſupport and impel themſelyes in the water, withour al- 
teration in the ſtroak of their legs, or poſition of their bodies, 
But with Man it is performed otherwiſe : for in regard of fite 
he alters his natural poſture and ſwimmeth prone ; whereas he walk- 
e&h eret, Again, in progreſſion the arms move parallel to the legs,. 
| . Gg 2 and 
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and the arms and legs unto each other ; but in natation they inter. 


ſe& and make all ſorts of angles, And laſtly, in progreſſive motion, 


the arms and legs do moye ſucceſſively, but in natation both together; 


all which aptly to perform, and ſo as to ſupport and adyance the 
body, is a point of Art, and ſuch as ſome in -their young and dg. 


cile years could .neyer attain. But akhough ſwimming be acquired 


by rt, yet is there ſomewhat more of nature in it then we ob. 
ſerve in other habits, nor will it ſtrictly fall under that definition, 
for once obtained, it is not to be removed ; nor is there any whg 
from diſuſe did-ever yet forget it. | 
Secondly., That perſons drowned ariſe and float the ninth day 
when their .gall breaketh, is a queſtionable determination both in the 
time and cauſe, For the time of floating, it is uncertain according 


tothe time of putrefation , which ſhall retard or accelerate ac. - 


cording to .the ſubject and ſeaſon of the year, for as we ebſerved, 
Cats and Alice will ariſe unequally, and at different times, though 
drowned at the ſame, Such as are fat do commonly float ſooneſt, 
for their bodies ſooneſt ferment, and that ſubſtance approacheth nea- 
reſt unto air :; and this isone of Ar:ſtorles reaſons why dead Eels will 
not float, becauſe faith he, they have but ſlender bellies, and little fat, 

As for the cauſe, it is not ſo reaſonably imputed unto the break- 
ing of the gall as the putrefation or. corruptive firmentation of the 
body, whereby the unnatural heat prevailing, the putrifying parts 
do ſuffer a turgeſcence and inflation, and becoming aery and ſpu- 
mons afﬀfe& to approach the air, and aſcend unto the ſurface of the 
water. And this is alſo evidenced in Eggs, whereof the ſound ones 
ſink, and fuch as are addled ſwim, as do alſo thoſe which are term- 
ed hypenemia or wind-eggs ; and this is alſo a way to ſeparate ſeeds, 
whereof ſuch as are corrupted and ſteril, ſwim ; and this agreeth 
not only unto the ſeed of plants lockt up and capſufated in their husks, 
but alſo unto the 
pafſage bath Ariforle upon the Inquiſition and. teſt of its fertility. 

That the breaking of the gall is not the cauſe hereof, experience 
hath informed us. For opening the abdomen , and taking out the 


gall in Cars and eMice, they did notwithſtanding ariſe. And be-. 


cauſe we had read in Rhodiginus of a Tyrant, who to prevent the 
emergency of murdered bodies, did uſe to cut off their lungs , and 
found Mens minds poſſcfſed with this reaſon; we committed ſome 
unto the water without Jungs, which notwithſtanding floated with 
the others. And to compleart the experiment, although we took out 
the guts and bladder, and alſo perforated the Cranium, yet would 
they ariſe, though in a longer time. From theſe obſervations ia 
other Animals, it may not be unreaſonable to conclude the ſame in 
Man, who is too noble a ſubje& on whom to make them expreſly, 
and 
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and the caſual opportunity to rare almoſt to make any. Now if 
any ſhould ground this effe& from gall or choler, becauſe it is the 
higheſt humour and will be aboye the reſt ; or being the fiery hu- 
mour will readieft ſurmount the water, we muſt confeſs in the com- 
mon putreſcence it may promote elevation, which the breaking of 
the bladder of gall, ſo ſmall a part in Man, cannot conſiderabiy ad- 
yantage. 

Ly, That Women drowned float prone, that is, with theirbel. 
lies downward, but Men ſupine or upward, is an affertion wherein 
the hors or point it ſelf is dubious ; and were it true, the reaſon 
alledged for it, is of no validity. The reaſon yet currant was firſt 
expreſſed by Pliny , veluti pudors defunttorum parcente naturd, nature 
modeſtly ordaining this poſition to conceal the ſhame of the dead; 
which hath been taken up by Solinus, Rhodiginus, and many morc. 
This indecd (as Scaliger termeth it) is ratio c:v#/z non philoſophicay 
ſtrong enough for morality of Rhetoricks, not for Philoſophy or 
Phyſicks, For firſt, in nature the concealment of ſecret parts is the 
fame in both ſexes, and the ſhame of their reveal equal : fo Adams 


'upon the taſt of the fruit was aſhamed of his nakedneſs as well as 


Eve. And ſo likewiſe in America and Countries unacquainted with 
habits» where modeſty conceals theſe parts in one ſex, it doth 
it alſo ia the other ; and/therefore had this been the intention of 
nature, not only Women' but Men alſo had ſwimmed downwards; the 
poſture in reaſon being common unto both, where the intent is al- 
ſo common. | 

Again, While. herein we commend the modeſty, we condemn the 
wiſdom of nature : for that prone poſition we make her contrive un- 
to the Woman, were beſt agreeable unto the Man, in whom the 
ſecret parts are very anteriour and more diſcoyerable in a ſupine and 
upward poſture. And therefore Scalger declining this reaſon, hath re- 


. curred unto another from the difference of parts in both ſexes; Quod 


ventre vaſto ſunt mulieres plenoque inteſtins, tag, minus tmpletur & 
ſubſidet, inanior maribus quibus nates preponderant : If fo, then Men, 
with great bellies will float downward, and only Calipyge, and Wo- 
men largely compoſed behind, upward. But Anatomiſts obſerve, that 
to make the larger cavity for the Infant, the hanch bones in Wo- 
men, and conſequently the parts appendant are more protuberant 
then they are in Men. They who aſcribe the cauſe unto the breaſts 
of Women , take not away the doubt ; for they reſolve not why 
children float downward, who are included in that ſex, though not 
in the reaſon alleadged, But hereof we ceaſe to diſcourſe, leſt we 


undertake to afford a reaſon of the * oolden tooth, that is, to in- 
vent or aſſien a cauſe, when we remain unſatisfied or waffured of 


That 


tt 


* Of the cauſe 


whereof mucti 


diſpute was 


made, and at 
laſt proved an 


impoſtu1s. 
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—That a «Mare will ſooner drown then. a Horſe , though com> 


monly opinion'd,' is not I. fear experienced: nor is the ſame obſer. 
ved, in the drowning of »helps and Ks:lins. But that a Man can. 
not ſhut or open: hjs: eyes under water, ealie experiment may con- 
vi. Whether Cripples and mutilated Perſons, who. have loſt the 
oreateſt part of their thighs, will not ſing but float, their lungs be. 
ing abler to waft up their bodies, which are in others ovcrpoiſed 
by the hinder legs; we have not made experiment. "Thus much we 
obſerye, that Animals drown. downwards, and the fame is obſerya. 
ble in Frogs, when the hinder legs are cut off, But in the air moſt 
ſeem to periſh headlong from: high places ; however Yulcan throm 
from Heayen, be made to fall on his feet. 


CHAP. VII. 
Concerning Weight. 


Hat Men weigh heavier dead then: alive, if experiment hath 
not failed us, we cannot reaſonably, grant. For though the 
trial hereof cannot ſo well be made on the body of Man, nor will 
the difference be ſenſible in the abate of ſcruples or dragms, yet can 
we not confirm the ſame in leſſer Animals, from whence the inference 
is good ; and the affirmative of Plivy faith, that it is true in all, 
For exa&tly weighing and ſtrangling a Chicken in the Scales ; upon 
an immediate ponderation, we could diſcoyer no ſenſible difference 
in weight ; but ſuffering it to lie eight or ten bours, untill it grew 
perfetly cold, it weighed moſt ſenſibly lighter ; the like we attemp- 
ted, and verified in ice, and performed their trials in Scales, that 
would turn upon the eighth or tenth part of a grain. 

Now whereas ſome alledge that ſpirits are lighter- ſubſtances, and 
naturally aſcending, do elevate and waft the body upward, whereof 
dcad bodies deing deſtitute, contra a greater gravity ; akhough we 
concede that ſpirits are light, comparatively unto the body, yer that 
they are abſolutely ſo, or haye no weight at all, we cannot readily 
allow. For ſince Phyloſophy affirmeth, that ſpirits are middle ſub- 
ances between the ſoul and body, they muſt admit of ſome cor- 
poriety, which ſuppoſeth weight or gravity, Beſide, in carcaſſes 
warm, and bodies newly diſanimated, while tranſpiration remaineth, 
there do exhale and breath out yaporous and fluid parts, which car- 
ry away ſome power of grayitation, Which though we allow, we 

| | do 


% 
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do not make anſwerable unto living expiration ; and therefore the 
Chicken or Mice were not ſo light being dead, as they would have 
been after ten hours kept alive-; for in that ſpace a man abateth 
many ounces. "Nor if it had ſlept, for in that ſpace of ſleep, a 
Man will ſometimes abate fourty ounces ;z nor if it had been in the 
middle of ſummer, for then a Man weigheth ſome pounds leſs , 
then in the height of. winter ; according to experience, and: the ſta- 
tick Aphoriſms of Sanforius, | | 

Again, Whereas Men affirm they perceiye an addition of pondera- 
fity in dead bodies, comparing them uſually unto blocks and ſtones, 
whenſocyer they life or carry them; this acceſſional preponderancy 
is rather in appearance then reality, For being deſtituce of any mo- 
tion, they confer no relief unto the Agents; or Elevators; which 
makes us meet with the ſame complaints of gravity in animated and 
living bodies, where the Nerves ſubſide, and the faculty locomotive 
ſeems aboliſhed ; as may be obſerved in the lifting or ſupporting 
of perſons inebriated, ApopleRical, or in Lypothymies and ſwoun- 
dings. = | | 

th. are alſo of opinion, and ſame learned Men maintain, that Men 
are lighter after meals then before, and that by a ſupply and addition 
of ſpirits obſcuring the groſs ponderoſity of the aliment ingeſted ; bur 
the contrary hereof we have found in the trial of ſundry perſons in 
different ſex and ages, And we conceive Men may miltake if they diſtin= 
oviſh not the ſenſe of levity unto themlelyes, and in regard of the ſcale 
or deciſion of trutination. For after a draught of wine, a Man 
may ſeem lighter in himſelf from ſudden refection , - although he be 
heavier in the balance, from a corporal and ponderous addition ; but 
a Man in the morning is lighter in the ſcale, becauſe in {leep ſome 
pounds haye perſpired; and is alſo lighter unto himſelf, becauſe he 
5 reſ&Qed, ood 7 et RR 

And to ſpeek ſtrictly', a Man that holds his breath 'is weightier 
while his lungs are full,” then upon+ exptration. For a bladder blown 
is weightier then one-empry/ and if it contain a quart, exprefſed and 
emptied it will: abate about a quarter of a grain. And therefore we 
ſomewhat miſtruſt the' experiment of a pamice ſtone taken up by 
eMontanus, int his Comment upon Avicenna, where declaring how 
the rarity of parts, and numeroſtty of potes, occaſioneth a light- 
neſs in bodies,” he affirms that a pumice-ſtone' powdered, is light- 
ter then one entire ; which is an experiment 'beyond' onr ſatisfacti- 
on ; for: befide that abatement can hardly be avoided in the Tritu- 
ration ; if a bladder of good capacity will ſcarce include a grain of 
air, a pumice of three or four dragms, cannot be prefumed to con- 
tain the hundred part thereof ; which will not be ſenſible upon the 
cxaQteſt' bearhs we uſe, Nor is it to be taken ſtrictly which is de- 
liycrcd 
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CHAP YIIE 
of the paſſage of Meat. and Drink. 


livered by the learned Lord Yermlam, and referred unto further ex. 
periment ; That a diſſolution of Iron in aque forts, will bear as 
good weight as their bodies did before, notwithſtanding a great deal 
of waſt by a thick vapour that iſfueth during* the- working ; for we 
cannot find it to hold neither in Iron nor Copper, which 1s diſſolved 
with leſs ebullition ; and hereof we made trial in. Scales of good ex. 
acneſs; wherein if- there, be a defeR,. or ſuch as will not turn upon 
quarter grains, there may be frequent miſtakes in experiments of 
this nature, That alſo may be conltdered which is delivered by 
Bufitica Antis Hamerus. Poppins, t hat eAntimony calcin'd or reduced to aſhes by a 
' burning. glaſs, although it emit a groſs and ponderous exhalation, doth 
rather exceed then abate its former gravity. Nevertheleſs, firan 
it is; how very little and almoſt w 

ſometimes in ſuch operations, or rather ſome encreaſfe, as in the rch. 
ning of metals, in_the teſt of bone aſhes, according to. experience : 
and in a burnt brick, as Jfonfienr de Clave affirmeth. Miſtake may 
be made in this way of trial, when the Antimony is not weighed 
immediately upon the calcination ; but permitted the air, it imbibeth 
the humidity thereof, and ſo repaireth. its gravity.- 


enfible abatement there will be 


Hat there are different paſſages. for Meat and Drink, the Meat; 

or dry aliment deſcending by the one, the Drink or moiſt- 

ning vehicle by the other, is a popular Tenent in. our daics , but 

was the aſſertion. of learned men of old. For the ſame was affirmed, 

by Plato, maintained. by Euftathizs in eMacrobins, and is deducible. 

from. Eratoſthenes, Eupolis.and Emripides, Now herein. Men contra» | 

dic experience, not well underſtanding Anatomy, and the uſe of parts. 

For at the Throat there are two cavities or condu&ing parts ;. the 

one the Oelophagus or Gullet, ſeated next the ſpine, a part offi- 

_ Cial unto nutrition, and. whereby the aliment both. wet and: dry is. 

conveied unto the ſtomack ; the other ( by which.tis conceived the 

Drink doth pals) is the weazon, rough artery, or wind-pipe, a part 

inſervient to voice and reſpiration ; for thereby the air deſcendeth. 

_—7 into. the lungs, and. is. communicated unto the heart. 
; fare all Animals that breath or have lungs, haye alſo the weazon ; but. 

many haye the gullet. or feeding channel, which haye. no. lungs "y 

wind- 


And there- 
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jpe ; as fiſhes which' have gils, whereby the heart is refrigerated; 
for ſuch thereof as haye lungs and reſpiration , are not without the 
weazon, as Whales and cetaceous Animals, 

Again, Beſide theſe parts deſtin'd to divers offices, there is a pe- 
culiar proviſion for the wind-pipe, that is, a cartilagineous flap up- 
on the opening of the Larinx or Throttle , which hath an open 
cavity for the admiſſion of the air; but leſt thereby either meat or 
- drink ſhould deſcend. ' Providence hath placed the Eprglortis, Ligne 
la, or flap like an Ivy leaf, which alwaies cloſeth when we ſwallow, 
or when the meat and drink paſſeth oyer it into the gullet. Which 
part although all haye not that breath, as all cetaceous and ovipa- 
rous Animals, yet is the weazon ſecured ſome other way ; and 
therefore in Whales that breath, leaſt the water ſhould get into 


' . the lungs, an ejection thereof is contrived by a Fiſtula or ſpout at 


the head. And therefore alſo though birds have no Epiglottis, yet 
can they ſo contra& the rim or chink of their Larinx, as to pre- 
yent the admiſſion of wet or dry ingeſted ; either whereof getting 
in, occaſioneth a cough, until it be. cjeted. And this is the reaſon 


Why a man 
cannot drink 
and breath at 


why a Man cannot drink and breath at the ſame time; why, if we once. 
laugh while we drink, the drink flies out at the noſtrils ; why, -Lnacreon the 


when the water en:ers the weazon, Men are ſuddenly drowned; 
and thus muſt it be underſtood, when we read of one that died by 
the ſeed of a Grape, and another by an hair in milk. 

Now if any ſhall ſtill affirm, that ſome truth there is in the aſ- 
ſertion, upon the experiment of Hippocrares, who killing an Hog 
after a red potion, found the tinQure thereof in the Larinx ; if any 
will urge the ſame from medical practice, becauſe in affeions both 
of Lungs and weazon, Phyſitians make uſe of ſyrupes, and lambitive 
medicines; we are not averſe to acknowledge, that ſome may diſtil 
and infinuate into the wind-pipe, and medicines may creep'down, 
as well as the rheum before them 3 yet to conclude from hence, 
that air and water have both one common paſſage, were to ſtate 
the queſtion upon the weaker ſide of the diſtintion,. and from a 
partial or guttulous irrigation, to conclude a total deſcenſion, 
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Enquiries into Vulgar Book IV. : 


CHAP. IX, 
of Smeeging. 


Oncerning Sernutation or Sneezing, and the cuſtom of ſaluting R 

or bleſſing upon that motion, it is pretended, and generally 

« believed to derive its original from a diſeaſe, wherein Sternutation 

proved mortal, and ſuch as Sneezed, died. And this may ſeem tg 

be proved from (arolus Sigonius, who in his Hiſtory of hah, 

makes mention of a Peſtilence in the time of Gregory the Great, 

that proved pernitious and deadly to thoſe that Sneezed, Which 

notwithſtanding will not ſufficiently determine the grounds hereof; 

that cuſtom having an elder era, then this Chronology ' affor- 
deth, 

For although the age of Gregory extend aboye a thouſand, yet is 
this cuſtom mentioned by Apaleins, in the Fable of the Fullers wife, 
who lived three hundred years before; by Plizy in that Problem of 
his, Cur Sternutantes ſalutantur.; and there are alſo reports that Tz 

- berizs the Emperour, otherwiſe a very ſower Man, would perform 
this rite moſt punRually unto others, and expe& the ſame from 0- 
thers, unto himſelf. Petronins eArbiter, who liyed beforc' them 
both, and was Proconſul of Bythinia in the raign of Nero, hath 
mentioned it in theſe words, Gytor colleftione Spirits plenus, ter con- 
tinuo ita ſternutavit ut grabatum concuteret, ad quem motun Eumol- 
pus converſuu, Salvere Gytona jubet, (alins Rhodiginus hath an ex- 
A Colle&ion 2mple hereof among the Greeks , far antienter then theſe, that is, in 
of Greek Epi. the rime of Cyrus the younger ; when conſulting about their retreat, 
graws, Timo jt chanced that one among them Sneezed ; at the noiſe whereof, 
<5 cad, the reſt of the Souldiers called upon apiter Soter, There is alfa 
in the Greek Anthology, a remarkable intention hereof in an Epi- 
oram, upon one Proclius ; the Latin whereof we ſhall deliver, as. 

we find it often tranſlated. 


Non potss eſt Prochus digitts emungere naſum, 

Namg, eſt pro naſi mole puſilla mans : 

Non wocat alle JTovem ſternutans, quippe nec andit 
Sternutamentum, tam procul aure fonat. 

Proclus with his hand his noſe can never wipe, 
His hand too little is bis noſe to gripe; 

He Sneczing calls not Jowe, for why ? he hears 
Himſclf nat Snecz, the ſound's fo far from's ears. 
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Nor - was this only: an ancient cuſtom among the Greeks and Ro« 
warns, and is ſtill in force with us, but is received at this day in De rebu Abaſ- 
remoteſt parts of Africa, For ſo we read in Cogignus ; that upon nom. : 
a Sneeze of the Emperour of eMonomotapa, there paſſed acclamati- 
ons ſucceſſively through the City. And as remarkable an example 
there is of the ſame cuſtom, in the remoteſt parts of the Eaſt , e- 
corded in the trayels of Pinto. | ; 
But the hiſtory will run much higher, if we ſhould take in the 
Rabinical account hereof ; that Sneezing was a mortal ſign eyen from 
the firſt Man ; until it was taken off by the ſpecial ſupplication of 
Jacob. From whence, as a thankful acknowledgment , * this ſaluta- 
tion firſt began; and was after continned by the expreſſion of To- Buxe. Lex, 
bin Chaiim, or vita bona, by ſtanders by, upon all occafion of Snee- Chald. 
zing. 
a the ground of this ancient cuſtom was probably the opini- 
on the ancients held of ſternuration, which they generally concei= 
yed, to be a good ſign or a bad, and ſo upon this motion accor- 
dingly-uſcd, a Salye or 23 ory, as a gratulation for the one, and 
a deprecation for the other, Now of the waies whereby they en- 
quired and determined its fignality ; the firſt was natural, ariſing 
| Phyſical catiſes, and conſequences oftentimes naturally ſuccee- 
ding this motion; and ſo it might be juſtly eſteemed a good ſign. Whence Ster- 
For Sneczing being properly .a motion of the brain, ſuddenly expel- nutation or - 
ling through the noſtrils what is offenſive unto. it, it cannot but af. SPcczingpro- 
ford ſome evidence of its vigour ; and therefore faith Ariſtotle , **** 
they that hear it, a@ozuoy 5; 1291, honour it as ſomewhat ſacred, p,gyjem 5c a; 
and a ſign of Sanity in the diviner parc; and this he illuſtrates from zz, y 
the practice of Phyſitians, who in perſons near death, do uſe Ster- 
nutatories, or ſuch medicines as proyoke unto Sneczing ; when. if [n what caſes 
the faculty awaketh, and Sternutation' enſueth, they conceive hopes * 68% of good, 
of life, and with gratulation receive the ſigns of ſafety. And ſo 
is it alſo of good ſignality, according to that of Hippocrates, that 
Sneezing cureth the hicket, and is profitable unto Women in hard 
{-bour ; and ſo is it good in Lethargics, Apoplexies, Catalepſtes and 


FR 


Coma's, And in this natural way it is ſometime likewiſe of bad 2. King. 4 35+ 


_ effects of ſigns, and may give hints of- deprecation 3; as'tn diſeaſes Od 


of the cheft;; for therein Hippocrates condemneth it as too much ,,, 
exagitating :+in the beginning of Catarrhs according unto Avtcenna, 


- as hindering concoGtion,-innew and tender conceptions (as Plizry ob- 


ſerverh) for then it endangers abortion. og 
The ſecond way was ſuperſtitious and Avgurial, as Celrs R/7048 - 
ginrs hath illuſtrated in rcſtimonies , as: anctent as Theocrirns and 
Homer : as appears from the Athenian Maſter, who would have re- 
tired, becauſe a Baateman Sneczed 5] _ the teſtimony, of _— 
; : 2 TiAl 


_— 
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that the Ancients were wont to goto bed again if they Sneczed while 
they put on their ſhoe. And 1n this way it was alſo of good and 
' bad fignification ; ſo Ariforle hath a Problem, why Sneezing from 
noon unto midnight was good, but from night to noon unlucky.? 
So Exſtathius upon Homer obſerves, that Sneczing to the left hand 
was unlucky, but proſperous unto the right ; ſo, as Plutarch ret. 
teth, when Themiſtocles ſacrificed in his galley before the battle of 
Xerxes, and one of the aſliltants upon the right hand Sneezed ; Fa. 
phrantides the Southſayer, preſaged the yictory of the Greeks, and 
the overthrown of the Perſians. | 

Thus we may perceive the cuſtom is more ancient then. com. 
monly conceived ; and theſe opinions hereof in all ages, not any 
one diſeaſe to have been the occaſion of this ſalute and deprecation, 
Ariſing at firſt from this vehement and affrighting motion of the 
brain, inevitably obſervable unto the ſtanders by ; from whence 


ſome finding dependent effeRs to enſue; others aſcribing hereto a 


a cauſe what perhaps but caſually or inconnexedly ſucceeded ; they 
might proceed unto forms of ſpeeches, felicitating the good, or de- 
precating the evil to follow. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the 7evs. 
{ fb the Jews ſtink naturally, that is, that in their race and 


nation there. is an evil fayour, is a received opinion we know 

not how to admit; although concede many queſtionable points, and 
diſpute not the verity of ſundry opinions which are of affinity here- 
to, We will acknowledg that certain odours attend on animals, no 
leſs then certain colours.; that pleaſant ſmels are not confined. unto 
vegitables, but found in divers animals,and ſome more richly then ia 
plants. And though the Problem. of Ariſtotle enquire why no ani- 
mal ſmels ſweet beſide that Parde ? yer later diſcoveries add di- 
yers forts of Monkeys, the Civet Cat and Ga7ela, from which our 
Musk proceedeth. We confeſs that beſide the ſmell of the ſpecies, 
there may be individual odours, and every Man may haye a proper 
and peculiar ſayour ; which although not perceptible unto Man, who 
hath this ſenſe, but weak, yet ſenſible unto Degs, who hereby can 
fingle out their maſters in the dark. We will not deny that particu- 
lar Men haye ſent farth a pleaſant ſayour, as Theophraſtus and Plntarch 
report 
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| report of Alexander the great, and TxetJes and Cardan do teſtifie of 
themſelves, That ſome may alſo emit an unſayory odour , we have 
no reaſon to deny ; for this may happen from the quality of what 
they have taken; the Fztor whereof may diſcover it ſelf by ſweat 
and urine, as being unmaſterable by the natural heat of Man, nor 
to be dulcified by concoQion beyond an unſayory condition : the 
like may come to paſs from putrid humours, as is. often diſcoverable 
in-putrid and malignant feavers. And ſometime alſo in groſs and 
humid bodies even in the latitude of ſanity ; the natural heat of the 
parts being inſufficient for a perfe& and through digeſtion, and the 
errors of one concoGion not reQifable by another. But that an un- 
fayory odour is gentilitious or national unto the Zews, if rightly 
underſtood, we cannot well concede; nor will the information of 
reaſon or ſence induce it. | 

For firſt, Upon conſult of reaſon, there: will be found no. eaſic 
afſurance to faſten a material or temperamental propriety vpon any 
nation; there being ſcarce any condition (but what depends upon 
clime ) which is not exbauſted or obſcured from the commixture of 
introvenient nations cither by commerce or conqueſt; much more 
will it be difficult to make out this affection in the Jews.; whole race 
however pretended to. be pure, muſt needs. have ſuffered inſeparated 


- commixtures with nations of all ſorts ; not only in regard of their 


roſelyces , but their univerſal diſperſion; ſome being poſted from 
eyeral parts of the earth, others quite loſt, and ſwallowed up in 
thoſe nations where they planted. For the tribes of Ruben, Gad, 
part of CManaſſes and I apthali, which were taken by Aſur, and 
the reſt at the Sacking of Samaria, which were led away by Salma- 
aeſer into Aſjria, and after a year and half arrived at Arſereth , 
25 is delivered in E/dras.; theſe.I ſay never returned, and are by the 
ews as yaigly expected as their eef/izs, Of thoſe of the tribe of 
udah and Benjamin , which were led captive into Babylon by Ne 
whadnezzar, many returned under Zorobabel ; the reſt remained, 
and from thence long after upon invaſion of the Saracens, flcd as far: 


_ #Ingia; where yet they are ſaid to remain, | but with little diffe= 
| rence from the Gentiles, 


The Tribes that returned to Tadea, were afterward widely diſper= 
{ed ; for beſide ſixteen thouſand which Tiras ſent to Rowe unto the: 
triumph of his father Yeiþafian, he ſold no leſs then an hundred: 
thouſand for ſlaves, Not many years after eAarian the Emperour,, 
who ruiaed the whole Coyntrey , tranſplanted many thoufands into, 
Spain, from whence they diſperſed into divers Countreys, as. into. 
France and England, but were baniſhed after from, both. From: Spair 
they diſperſed into Africa, Traly, Conſtantinople, and the Dominions of 
the T#rk, where they remain as yet in very great numbers. And if (ac- 
ce-dipg to good relations) where they may frecly ſpeak it, they 
tozbean 
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rorbear not to' boaſt har there: are at- preſent many thouſand Fow 
in Spane ,' France and Emyland, and ſome diſpenfed- withall even 6 
the degtee of Prieſthood ; it is a_matter very conliderable, - ang 
could they be ſmelled out, would much advantage > not only the 
Church of Chriſt, but alfo the- coffers of Princes, 

Now having thus lived in ſeveral Countries , and alwaies in ſyb. 
jection, they muſt needs have ſuffered many commixtures.; and- we 
are ſure they are not exempted from the common contagion of-Ve. 
nery contracted firſt from Chriſtians. Nor as fornications 'unlre- 
quent between them both; there commonly paſſing opinions af in. 
vitement, that their Women deſire copulation with them rather then 
their own Nation, and affe& Chriſtian carnality aboye circumci. 
ſed venery, It being therefore acknowledged , that ſome are lokh 
cyident that others are mixed, and not affured that any are dilting 
it will be hard to eſtabliſh this quality upon the jews, | unleſs weak 
ſo transfer the ſame unto'thofe whoſe generations are mixed, whole 
genealogies are Fewiſi, and naturally derived trom themes i, 
ſhall we find the Jews leſs ſubje& hereto then any,. and that un thoſe 
regards which moſt powerfally:concur to ſuch cttcts, that is, . their 

_ diet and generation, As for their 'diet whether in obedience unto 


The khews ee® the precepts of reaſon, or the injunctions of parlumony a therein 


nerally very 


; Y | . 1 F . © + » \ We L els. 
mnckud. they' are very temperate; fſeldoni! offending in ebricty or. excels of 


drink, nor erring in guloſity or ſuperfluity of meats; whereby they 
prevent indigeſtion. and crudities, and conſequently putreſcence & 
humors, They have in abomination all fleſh maimed ,- or the un- 
wards any way vitiated; and therefore cat no meat but of rheirown 
Killing. They obſerve not only faſts at certain times , - but 'are'8s- 
ſtrained'unta very few dithes at all 'times ; ſo tew, ' that whereas & 
Peters {heet, will ' hardly cover'our Tables, their Law doth- 1carce 
permit them to ſet forth a Lordly feaſt ; | nor any way to anſwer 


the luxury of our times, or thoſe of our fore-fathers, For of fleſh | 


their Law reſtrains them many ſorts, and ſuch as compleat out 
feaſts : That Animal, Propter convivia natum, they touch not not 
any of its preparations. or parts ſo much in rcſpc& at Roman Ts 
"38 iS bles, nor admit the} unto their board, Hires, Conies, Herons, Plt- 
a ce Frey SARS, Ot Fiſhes they only taſt of ſuch as have both: j1ns 
wotns ponit A. and ſcales ; which ate comparatively but few in number, ſuch onl)» 
pros! Auinat faith Ariſtotle, whoſe Egg or ipawn is arcnacevus ; whereby are 
propter Gnv'e excluded all cctacious and cartilagious Fiſhes; many pectinal, whoſe 
viz nam, ribs are reilineal ; many coſtal, which haye their ribs embowed}; 


all ſpinal, or ſuch as have no ribs,. but only a back bone, or ſome-. 


what analogous thereto, as Zels, (ongers, Lamprics ; all thar are teſta- 

"* Fan FY * J ' &+ / i » { Wa. hs ho = 
Ce. u5, as Oſter 5s . Covles, #ilks, Scollopr, Huſites; and likewiſe all 
| cruftaccous 
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Again, if we contede a National unſayourineſs in any people, ye 
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 diſcoyerable in their Synagogues where many are, and by reaſon of 
- their number could not be concealed : nor is the fame diſcernable 


| be the diſtaſteful averſnzſs of the Chriſtian from the Few , upon the 


ſpare. and ſimple diet, whereby they prevent the generation of cru- 


Law, for in vain do they ſcruple to approach the dead, who living=- 


craftaceaus, as Crabs, Shrimps and Lobſters. So that obſerving a 


ditics; and faſting often whereby they might alſo digeſt them ; they 
muſt be leſs inclinable unto this infarmity then any other Nation , 
whoſe proceedings are not ſo reaſonable to ayoid it. 
As for their generations and conceptions (which are the purer from- 
good diet,) they become more pure and perfe& by the tri obſer- 
vation of their Law ; upon the injunQions whereof, they ſeverely 
obſerve the times of Purification , and avoid all copulation, either- 
in the uncleanneſs of themſelyes, or impurity of their Women, A. 
Rule, I fear, not ſo well obſerved by Chriſtians ; whereby not on- 
ly conceptions are prevented, but if they proceed, ſo vitiated and- 
defiled, that durable inquinations,, remain upon the birth, Which,. 
when the conception meets with: theſe impurities, muſt needs be The original” 
yery potent ; ſince in the pureſt and moſt fair conceptions, learned or mater:al 
Men. derive the cauſe of Pox and eMeazels, from principles of that cauſes of he” 
nature ; that is, che menſtrous impurities in the Mothers blood, and P oxand Meav 
and yirulent tinRures contracted be the Infant , in the nutriment of **** 
the womb. | 
Laſtly,Experince will convi& it; for this offenſive:odor is no way 


in commerce or converſation with ſuch as are cleanly in Apparel, 
and decent in their Houſes. Surely the Viziars and 7#rbi/þ Baſha's 
are not of this opinion; who as Sr. Henry Blunt informeth, do ge: 
nerally keep a Jew of their private Counſel.. And were this true, 
the Fews themſelves do not ſtrictly make our the intention of their 


ly are cadayerous, or fear any outward pollution, whoſe temper 
pollutes themſelves. And laſtly, were this true, yet our opinion is 
not impartial; for unto converted fews who are of the ſime ſeed, no. 
Man imputeth this unſayvoury odor ; as though Aromatized by their 
conyerſion, they loſt their ſcent with their Religion, and ſmelt n9- 
longer then they ſavoured of the Jew, | 
Now the ground that begat or propagated this affertion, might 


villany of that fat, which made them abominable. and ſtink in the 
noſtrils of all Men. Which real praftiſe, and metaphorical ex- 
preſſion ; did after proceed into a literal conftrution ; but was a 
fraudulent illation ; for ſuch an evil favour their father Jacob acknow- 
ledged in himſelf, when he ſaid, his ſons had made him {tink in the 
land, that is, to be abominable unto the inhabitants thereof, Now 
how dangerous it is in feaſible things to uſe metaphorical expreſſi- 
ans unto the people, and what abſurd conceits they will. {yallow 
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in their lirerals ; an impatient example we have in our profeſſion; 
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who having called an eaten wicer by the name of a Woolf, com. - 


mon apprehenſion conceives a reality therin z and againſt our ſelyes, 


ocular affirmations are pretended to confirm it, 
The naſtineſs of that. Nation; and ſluttiſh courſe of life hath much 


promoted the ' opinion, occaſioned by their ſeryile condition at firſt, 
and inferiour ways of parſimony ever ſince; as is delivered by Mr, 
Sandys, They are generally far, faith he, and rank of the ſayours 


which attend upon fluttiſh corpulency. The Epithetes aſſigned them 
by ancient times, have alſo advanced the fame ; for Armmianus Mey. 
cellings deſcribeth them in ſuch language ; and « Warrial-more ans 


' cient, in ſuch a relative expreſſion ſets forth unſayoury Baſſa. 


Quod jejunia Sabbatoriorum, 
eHallem, quim quod oles, olere Baſſas 

From whence notwithſtanding we cannot infer an inward imper? 
feftion in the temper of that Nation ;. it being but an effe@ in the 
breath from outward obſervation, in their ſtrict and tedious faſting, 
and was a common effe& in the breaths of other Nations, became 
a Proverb among the Greeks, and the reaſon thereof begot a Pro» 
blem in Ariſtotle. 

Laſtly, If all were true, and were this favour conceded, yet are 
the reaſons alleadged for it no way ſatisfactory. Hacherins, and af- 
ter him eMſarim Crucius, imputes this cffeR unto their abſtinence 
from ſalt or ſalt meats ; which how to make good in the preſent 
diet of the 7ews, we know not; nor ſhall we conceive it was ob- 
ſerved of old, if we conſider they ſeaſoned every Sacrifice, and all 
oblations whatſoever ; whereof we cannot deny a great part was ea- 
ten by the Prieſts. And if the offering were of fleſh, it was ſalted 
no leſs then thrice, that is, once in the common chamber of falt, 
at the foot-ſtep of the Altar, and upon the top thereof, as is at large 
delivered by e Maimonides. Nor if they refrained all falt,. is the 1l- 
lation very urgent ; for many there are not noted for ill odours, 
which eat no ſalt at all; as all carnivorous Animals, moſt Children, 
many whole Nations, and probably our Fathers after 'the Crea- 
tion ; there being indeed in every thing we cat, a natural and con- 
cealed ſalt, which is ſeparated by digeſtions, as doth appear in our 
tears, ſweat and urines, although we refrain all ſalt, or what doth 
ſcem to contain it. 

Another cauſe is urged by Campegins, and much received by Chri- 
{tians ; that this ill favour is a curſe derived upon them by Chriſt, 
and ſtands, as a badge or brand of a generation that crucified their 
Salvator. But this is a conceit without all warrant ; and an ealie 
way to take off diſpute in what point of obſcurity ſoever. * A me- 


doth of many Writers, which much depreciates the eſtecm and va- 
: lue 


hae of miracles': thats is, therewith: eo. ſalve. not Conly. 'real 'verities, 
bat! ao! noncxiſtencies;'+ Thus: have: elder. times: not-only afcribed the 
immunity of /ra/and from any venentous .beaſt\,\ unto: the ſtaff or 
tod : of Parrich.; but the long: tails 'of::Kear 1 unter the malediftion 
ol affonst - cub no'2 inn rug nin 2nd nbst nos 7 

;:'Thus therefore ; although: we--concede: that! mbny opinions: are: 
rae which hold: ſome conformity unto! this, :yet. m-aſfencing hereto, 
many difficulties muſt ariſe : it being a dangerons! point to annex: a- 
conſtant property unto any Nation ,. and much-more. this unto. the 
ze ; ſince this quality .is not verifiable;by obſervation ; ſince the 
grounds. are fechle that ſhould eſta ſy 6 and, laſtly ;. ſince it all 
wers; true, yet are. the reaſons alleadged far itz, of no ſufficiency to- 
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DY Pigmics we! ufderſtand a dwatfiſh race of people, or-loweſt 
TY diminution of mankind; 'compretiehded in. one 'cabit, © or as- 
fome will have it, in two foot or three: ſpans*;”* not: taking them 
5bgle> :hut qationally” conſidering - them,. and as; they make. up. an-ag- . 
| d: habitation., ..Whereot although. affimations. be, many, and 
teftimonigs.more frequent. then in: any, other point which wiſe men 
haveicalt into; the liſt of fables, yer: zhar; there. is, or. ever was ſuch. 
x:x8ce! 'or. Nations; upon:cxadt.and; conficmed, teſtimanies,. ,our ſtrict 
el} enquiry receives! no fdajixfaczone on 1 
+1 ſay, exatt reſtimonics,.” firlt,', In; regard; of, the; Authors , from 
whom- we, derive the. account, forthough: wo meet berewith in He- 
were:they derivative. Relators,and: the, primitive Author, was Homer ;. 
whowouſtng often> fimilics, ag: well ro.delight; the gary as tq illuſtrate: 
bis matters. in: the third of. big Iliads,, "comparcgh the Trojans; unto 
Cranes, when they deſcend againſt the Pigmies; which. was; more 
largely ſet out by:Oppian z: Jupendd ,; os Mamuany, and, mapy, Poets 
ſince, and being only a pleaſant. figment. in; the! fountaing. became, a 
ſolemn ftory. in the ſtream, ang current Kill among us _,.. 
- Again, Many: profeſſcd.cnquiters haye, gejeced, it;4. $irabo an exact. 
nd judicious Geogrophery;ibath: largely, Tandemped; it. as;a fabulgus * » 
Kory, - Julie Staliger a diligent enqui'srs $6counts: thereof;, but as, at ' 
SE, Poetical: 
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meth -if any ſuch: dwarfs were-eyer: extant ,' ' they - were: ſurely ſome 
kind of - Fpes : which js aiconceit allowed by Cardar, and not eſtee. 
med-improbable: by«many others. _ > 95 


There are I confeſs two teſtimonies, which from their: authority 


1:3.20itmal, admit” of may "LN \ The, firſt 'of Ariſtotle, whoſe 'words are 
I's. theſe, !s 5 nx9-,, &c.. That is, 'Hic loci eft quem incolunt Pygmes, 
you trims id fabula eff, fed pufpllum genus at ainne. © Wherein' indeed 


For though with #07 eft fabula, he ſeems at firſt to confirm it, yer 


before upon it, And therefore I obſerve Scaliger hath not trans. 
lated the firſt ; perbaps_ ſuppoſing it ſurreptitious or unworthy 
ſo great an affertor. And- truly for thoſe books of animals, or 
work of cight hundred talents, as eAthenews terms it, although ever 
to be admired, as containing moſt excellent truths; yet are many 
things therein delivercd upon relation, and ſome repugnant unto the 
1 ;ſtory of aur ſenſes; as we are able to make out in ſome,. and Sc- 
liger bath ebſervcd in many. more, as he hath freely declared in bis 
Comment upon that piece. oo oo - 
#x> 27. 12. *-: The ſecond teftimony is'dediiced from! holy?Seripture 5 thiis rende* 
ted in tte vulgar tranſlation, Sed & Pygmes qui erant it turribus thin 
phare:ras ſuas | ſpenderunt in muris tuts per gyriinm : fromni whence not- 
wichſtand:ng_we cannot infer-this aſſertion ,- for firſt the Tranſlators 
2ccord not; and the' Hebrew: word: Gammadins is: very vatiouſly: ren- 
dered. Though Aquila, Vetablis and Lyra wilt have it Pypmdi) yet 
in the Seprnagint, iris 1o' Hidre' then Watchmen ; and fo: in- the W- 
rabick and high -Dmrch.'' In" the (balde, Cappadocians, in Symmachui, 
e Medes, and in the French; "thoſe of Gamad. Theodotian of old; and 
Trenellins of late, have retaihed the Textuary word; and ſo havethe 
Italian, Low Duth *arid* Exghiſh© Tranſlators, that-is;\-the Men:of 44: 
| vad were" npon thy- walls round about: and-the' Gammatiimys wete in 
| 7 thy Towers. -' þ ©2008 21 ey L $2771 ,S Diies a 128 $344 \y oo LIN 
"Nor to' men only diffent-in- the Tranſlition of the wotd, bur in 
the, Expoſition of the ſenſe and meaning thereof; fat ſome by Gam- 
m :dims ynderſtand a-peophe of Syria, fo called from the City Ga- 


See Mr.Ful'ert pajx ; forme: hereby underſtand the ae pk 'thany' the. AMedes : 
excellem 6 164 hereof” Forerits biek's fingular Egpolition, conceiving the Watchs 
1Hire. mnen of Fre, mighr/qpell be called 'Prgmes 5 the Towers of that 

| I... - b; City 


Ariſtotle plaies the Ariſtotle, that is, the wary and evading affertor; - 
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at the laſt he claps in, Scinnt aiunt, and ſhakes the belicf he pur - 
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nd 


City being ſo high, rhat unto Men below , they appeared in a 0a. 
hital Ratares, © Others expounded it, quite. contrary to..common' ac- 


' ceptiong; that-is not Men of 1lie Jeaſt., 'but of: the latgeſt: ſize ; ſo 


dorti.'{or #elizs conſtrue: Pigmar,, or: wir cubitalts, «that is, not Men 
of) a:cubit high, but of the largeſt ſtature,,'whoſe height like that of 
Giants, | is rather tobe taken by the cubit then the foot; in which 
hraſe we read 'the meaſure-of Goliah, whole height is ſaid to be 
fix cubits and a ſpan. Of affinity hereto is alſo the Expoſition of 
zroms ; not taking Pigmies for dwarfs, but ſtout and valiant Cham- 
pions; not taking the fenſe of woyzn, which: fignifies the-cubit mea- 
oo but that which expreſſeth Pugils ; that is, - Men fit for combat 
and the exerciſe of the fiſt. -Thus can there be no ſafisfy ing illati- 
on from this Text, the diverſity or rather contrariety of Expoſiti- 
ons and interpretations ) diſtrating more then confirming the truth 


of the ſtory. (+ a SEP | 

Again, 1 ſay, exa& teſtimonies ; in reference unto circumſtantial 
relations: ſo: diverſly or .cantrarily ' delivered. Thus the Relation of 
eAriftorle placeth them above - Zgype 'towards the head of 2 yie in 
Africa; Philoſtratus afficms they are about Ganges in fa, and 2s 
min a third ' place, that is, Gerana in Scythia : ſome write they 
fight with Cranes, but Aenecles in Athenens affirms they fight with 
Partridges, Tome fay they ride 00 Partridges, -and ſome on the backs 
of Rams. i 7 Cit? "8 4 | 
- Laſtly, '1 ſay, confirmed teſtimonies; for though Paalas Totias de- 
livers there are Pigmzies beyond Japan; Pigafeta, about the Xloluc- 
ca's; and Olans Magnes placeth them in Greenland ; yet wanting 
frequent coofirmation in a matter ſo confirmable , their affirmation 
cartieth but flow perſwaſion 3 * and wiſe men may .think there is* The ſtory 
25 'much reality in the + Piganics of Paracelſus ; that is, his non- Ada of Pigmics re- 
mical men, or middle natures betwixt men and ſpirits. . _. jeQed, 

There being thus no ſufficient confirmation of their verity, fome | 5Y 5'8*1er 
doubt may ariſe concerning their poſſibility, wherein , ſince it isnot , es oy, fu 
defined in what dimenſions the ſoul may exerciſe her faculties, weſpirits 2bour 
ſhall not. conclude impoſſibility ; or that there might not be a race the carb a5 by 
of Pigmies, as there is ſometimes of Giants. So may we take in « ons 
the opinion of Arftin, and his Comment Lxdovicus, but to bclieve ſpi:its xy Ys 
they ſhould be in the ſtature of a feot or ſpan, requires the preaſs and water. £55, 
peion of ſuch a one as Philetas the Foct in Atbenens ; Who was P« Pigne»: 
fain to faſten lead unto his fect leſt the wind Could blow him a. V1mP"» *<- 
way. Or that the other in the ſame Author, who was fo liule ve - 
ad cbolum accederet ; a ſtory ſo ſtrange, that we might herein excuſe 
the PRINTER, did not the-account of eflian accord unto it, :as 
Canſabone hath obſeryed in his learned Animadverſions, | 
. Laſtly, If any ſuch Nation there were, yet is it ridiculous what 

Ji 2 | Men 
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Men have -delivered / of ' them 5>thart they 'fight with ' Craxes upon the 
backs of Rem ori Partridges : of what'is delivered by. tefiar, that 
they are! A <qroes itt the middelt-of Jndiz; whereob the King of xhy 
Countryj ctiteteainethithree thouſand Archers'for his. guard, Whig, 
is a teation' below- the tale © of Oberon ; nor could they better . de. 
fend him, then the Emblem ſaith, they offended Zrcnles whileſt ba 
flept; thar is, to! wound him no deeper, then to awake him, - - 


4 
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CHAP. XII. 
of the great Climadterical year, that is, Sixty three. 


F Ertainly the Eyes of the-underſtanding, and thoſe of the ſenſe 


are differently deceived :in their (greateſt objeQs ;' the ſenſe 


apprehending them in leſſer magnitudes then their dimenſions require; 
ſo it beholdeth the Sun, the Stars, and the Earth it ſelf. Bur the 
underſtanding quite otherwiſe: for that aſcribeth amo: many thing 
far larger horizons then their due circumſcriptions require : and-1& 
ceiveth them with amplifications which their reality will not admits 


Thus hath it fared -with many | Heroes. and moſt worthy rnnary'] 


who being ſufficiently commendable from true and unquelſtionable 
merits, haye received adyancement from falſhood and the fruitful 
ſtock of Fables. Thus hath it happened unto the Stars, and. Lumi- 
naries of heayen :' who being ſufficiemly admirable in rhemſelyes, 
have been ſet out by effects, . no. way dependent on their efficien- 
cies, and adyanced by 'amplifications to the queſtioning of their true 
endowments. Thus is it: not ' improbable it hath alſo fared with 
number, which though. wonderful in it ſelf, and ſufficiently magnift- 
able from its frnentrnbly afteRions , | hath yet received adjections 
from the multiplying conceits of men, and ſtands laden with additi- 


. ons, which its equity will not admit, 


And ſo perhaps hath it' happened unto the numbery 7 andy, 


which multiplied into themſelves' do make up Sixty three, common- 


ly eſteemed the great ClimaGerical of our lives. For the daies of 
men arc uſually caſt up by Septenarics, and every ſeventh year con- 
ceived to carry ſome altering . charater with it, either in the temper 
of body, mind, or both, But'amoog all other, three are molt re- 
markable, that is, 7 times p or fourty niney 9 -times 9 or'cighty 
one, and 7 times 9 or the year of Sixty three 3 which is conceived 
to 'carry with it the moſt conſiderable fatality 3 ' and — of 
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both, the other numbers was apprehended to compriſe the vertue The g 
if ClimaQtcr cal, 
Sixty three, ng 


of either: is therefore expected and entertained with fear, and eſtee- 
med a fayour of fate to paſs'it over. Which notwithſtanding ma- 
ny. ſuſpe& to be -but a Panick terrour, and men to fear they juſtly 
know not what': and. to ſpeak indifferently, I find [no ſatisfaQtion » 
nor any ſufficiency in the: received ' grounds to eſtabliſh a rational fear: 

Now herein to omit Aſtrological. confiderations ( which are but 
rarely introduced) the popular foundation whereby it hath continu- 
ed, is firſt,: the extraordinary power and ſecret 'yirtue conceivett to 
attend theſe numbers 2: wherof 'we muft confeſs there have not' wan- 
ted not only eſpecial commendations, but yery- ſingular conceptions, 
Among Philoſophers, Pyrhagorns ſeems to have played the leading 
part; which was long after coutinued by his diſciples, and the 1ta- 
lick, School, The Philoſophy of Plaro, and moſt of the Platoziffs 
abounds'in numeral :confiderations:. aboye' all, : Phils the learned Jew, 
hath aGted this part even to; ſuperſtitiont! beſtowing divers pages in 
ſumming ,up | every: thing: which -might adyantage' this number, 
Which notwithſtanding, - when a ſerious Readet ſhall 'perpend ,* he 
will hardly find any thing that ' may convince his judgment , or any 
further perſwade, then the lenicy ' of his belief, or prejudgment of 
reaſon 1nclineth, _ | | CEO 

Bor firſt, Not only the namber of and 9 from conſiderations 
abſtruſe, haye been extolled by moſt, bur-all or moſt of rhe other 
digits have been as myſtically applauded. '' For the trurnber 6f One 
and Three 'haye not bzen only admired by the Heathens, 'but from 
adorable grounds, the unity:.of God, and myſtery of the Trinity 
admired by many. Chriſtians. The number of four ſtands much 
admired, not only in the quaternity of the Elements, which are the 
principles of: bodies, but-in the letrers of the Name of God, which 


in the Greek, Arabian, Perſian, Hebrew, and Egyptian, conſilteth of” 


that number ; and - was fo yenerable among the Pythaporians, that” 
they ſwore by the number four. That of fix hath found many 
leaves in its favour 3 not only for the daies of the Creation, but its 
natural conſideration, as being a perfect number, - and the farſt that 
is compleated by its parts; that is, the fixt, the half, and the third, 
L 2.3 Which drawn into a fum, make ſix. The mimber of Ten 
hath been as highly extolled, as containing even, odd, long, plain, 
quadrate and cubical numbers; and Ariſtotie obſerved with admira- 
. tion, that Barbarians as well as Greeks, did uſe numeration unto Ten, 
which being ſo general, was not to be judged caſaal, bat to have 2 


foundation in nature. So that not only + and 9, but all the reſt” 


have had their Elogies, as may be obſerved'ar large. in &hodrginies; and 


in ſeveral Writers ſince © every one extolling aumber', according 'to 


his ſubje&, and as it adyaritaged the preſent diſcourſe in hand. ' 
Again 


reat 


fuch dange+ 
rous peat: 
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Again, They have been commended not only from pretended 
grounds in nature, but from artificial, caſual or fabulous foundations: 
1o have ſome {endeavoured to adyance their admiration, from the -g' 
Maſes, from the 7. Wonders, of the: World, ' from the 7 Gates of 
Thebes : in that 7 Cities, contended for Homer, in that there are 7 
Stars in Urſa -minor, and' 7 in Charles wayn, 'or Plauſtrum of 
' Urſa major. Wherein indeed although the ground be natural, yer 
either from conſtellations or their remarkable parts, there is the like 
accaſion to: commend ,any other number, the number 5 from the 
ſtars in Sagitta, 3 from the girdle. of Orion, and 4 from Equiculs,, 
({ruſero, or the' feet of the Centaur :' yer-are ſuch as theſe clapt in 
by very good Authors, and. ſome not omitted by Philo, ' 

Nor are they only extolled from Arbitrary and Poetical grounds, 
but from foundations and principles, falſe, or dubious. That Wo. 
men are menſtruant, and Men pubeſcent at the year of twice ſeven 
is: accounted a punQual truth : which period nevertheleſs. we date 
not preciſely determine, as having obſerved a yariation and [latitude 
in moſt, agreeable unto the heat of clime or temper, Men ariſing 
yariouſly unto virility, according to the aivity of cauſes that pro. 
mote it. Sanguis menſtruoſus ad diem, ut plurimum, ſeptimum durat, 
faith Philo, Which notwithſtanding is repugnant unto experience,. 
and 'the doQrine of Hippocrates, who in his book, ade dieta, plainly 
affirmeth, it is thus but with few women, and only ſuch as abound 
with pituitous and watery humours. | | 

It is further conceived to receive addition, in that there are 7 
heads of 2 y!e, but we baye made manifeſt elſewhere, that by the 
deſcription of Geographers, they haye been ſometime more , and 
are at preſent fewer. . | 

In that there were 7 Wiſe men of Greece, which though generally 
received, yet having enquired into the verity thereof .we cannot fo 
readily determine it, for in the life of Thales, who was accounted 
in that number, Diogenes Laertizs plainly faith, Jdagna de eorum nu- 
wero diſcordia eff; lome holding but four, ſome ten, others twelve, 
and none agreeth in their names, though according in their num- 
ber. 

In that there are juſt 7 Planets or errant. Stars in the Tower orbs 
of Heayen, but itis now demonſtrable unto ſenſe, that there are ma- 
ny more ; as Galileo hath declared, that is, two more in the orb of 
Saturn, and no leſs then four more in the ſphere of Jupiter. * And 
the like may be faid of the Pleiades or 7 Stars, which are allo in- 
troduced to magnifie this number, for whereas ſcarce diſcerning fit, 
we account them 7, by his relation, there are no lefs then fourty. 

That the Heavens are encompafled with 7 Circles, is alſo the al- 
keeation of Philo; which are in his account, the Artick, _ 
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the Summer and Winter Tropicks, the Zquator, Zodiack, and the 
Milky circle ; whereas by Aſtronomers they are received in greater 
number. For though we leave out the LaReous circle (which';4r4- 
tu, . Geminns, arid Proclus, out of him hath numbred among the 
reſt) yet are there more by four then Philo mentions; that is, the 
Horizon, Meridian and both the Colures ; circles very conſiderable, 
and generally delivered, not only by Prolomie, and the Aſtronomers 

ſince his time, but fuch as flouriſhed long before, as Hipparchus and 
Endoxus. So that for ought I know, if it make for our purpoſe,or 
adyance the theme in hand, with equal liberty, we 'may affirm there 


were 7 Sybils, or but 7 i Bs in the Zodiack circle: of Heayen. 
| ated out of Hemer, O terg, quaterg, bed* 791, vg, 
zi; that" is as men will haye it, > times happy, hath mach advanced ,,,,.} , 
this number in critical apprehenſions ; yer is nor this conſtruftion ,gg,.; 


I 
That yerſe in Yirgil tran 


ſo indubitably ro be received, as not at all to be queſtioned : for 
though Rhedrginus, Beroaldus, and others from the authority of Ma- 
crobizs fo interpret it, yet Servins. his ancient commentator con- 
tives no more thereby then a finite number for indefinite , and 


and that no more is-implied then often happy. Strabos the ancien- Ljb,xo, 


teſt of them all, conceives no more by this-in Homer, then a full 
and exceſſive expreſſion ; whereas in common phraſe and received 
language, he ſhould have termed them thrice happy ; herein- excee- 
ding that: number, - he called them four times happy, that is, more 
then thrice. And this he illuſtrates by: the like expreſſion of Homer, 
in the ſpeech'of (ire; who to expreſs the dread and terrour of the 
Ocean, ſticks not unto the common form of ſpeech in the ſtrict 
account of its reciprocations, but largely ſpeaketh, faith, it ebbs and 
flows no leſs then thrice a day, terg, die revomit fiutus, iternumg, re- 
forbet. And ſo when tis'ſaid by Horace, felices ter & amplins, the 
expoſition is ſufficient, if we conceive. no 'more then the letter fair- 
ly' bearcth, that is; four times, or' indefinirely more then thrice. 

' 'But- the 'main ;conſtderations which moſt ſer of this number, are 
obſervations drawn from the motions of the Moon, ſuppoſed: to be 
meaſured "by ſeyens ; and the critical or decretory daies dependent 
on -that' number. As for' the motion of the Moon, . though we 
ante be meaſured by ſcvens, yet will not this advance the 
athe” before-its fellow HuMmbers:; - for hereby the {motion of 'other 
Stats are meaſtred, 'the fixed Stars by many thouſand years,” the" San 
by 365 daies, the ſupetiour Planets by more, the'inferiour by ſome- 
what leſs, And if we-conſider the reyolution of the firſt Movable, 
and the daily motion from Eaſt 'to Weſt, common unto all ;he 
Orbs, we! ſhall find 4t meaſured by another number, for being per- 
forme@ in four and/ tiyenty' hours, it 1s made up-of {4 timmes'&; and 
his is the mcaſure and ſtandard ef other parts of- time, 'of mm 
af © 
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of. years,, Olywpiades., Euftres , Indiftions ' of Cycles, Jubiligy 
 Again,! Months are not. only, Lunary, and, meaſured by the Moon, 


What a So!a:y but alſo, Solary,, and determined by. the motian” of. the, Sun ; that is, 


the ſpace, whercia. the Sun dath. pals 30 degrees of. the, Eclptick,By 
his; mapth., Hippocrates, compared the timg of, the;Infanes geſtation 
in the. womb .; for .9. rimes..30 , .ithat. 15, 279 .daies, / ox:;compleat 9 
months, make up forty weeks ,. the. common :compute' of womeyn, 
And this is to, be under{tpgd,when be faith, 2, daiey makes the fifteenth, 
and. 3 the-tenth, pare of. mam... This was the; month, of the anci, 
ent Hebreps before;:their, departhre; put of Egypt © and horcby. the 


. compute, will. fall cout... zight 4,, 3nd the, |account.. concur, when: in 
. ©ns; place it:is-faid,, the, yazers;,of the. flood: prevailed an hundred. 


. and; fifty, dajcs, . and is; another it, is delivered ,; that, they, prevailed 


from the ſeventeenth day! of. the ſecond month, unto the ſeventeenth, 
day* of, the ſeyenth, As. for, hebdomadal. periods: or meeky although 


w 


in. regard, of their Sahbaths, ,they wers obſerved by .the Hebrexy, yer 


it. is not. apparent, the, ancient. Greeks of Rgmwars: uled any : hut 


. bad; anpthes diviſton of. their, months: into: Ides,, Nones and Calends, 


Moreover, Moneths . howſaever, taken, are not exaQly,diyiſible in- 
to ſeptenarics .or. weeks,.. which fully.contain, ſeven daies ;:. whereof- 
four ..times. do make. compleatly. twenty eight. For, beſtde the uſual 
ar. Calendary,,manth , there are” but. four' canſiderable.;,, the month. 
of.Peragration;, of: Apparition , of, Conlecutiqn,, 'and. the medical. or 
Decrezozial month ;,_ whereof ſome came! ſhort,,: otherg- exceed; this. 
account.; A month. of Peragration, is. the time. of.the Moans. revoluy 
tion from. any. part of the, Zodiack, unto the ſame again: and, this 
containeth but 27- dates, and about 8 hours : which cometh ſhont 
to: compleat the ſeptenary account. . The, month, of Conſecution, or 
as, ſome, will term it, of. progreſſion, is the {pace between ,onc\ cone 
junQion, of the Moqn. with: the.;Sun, unto.angther :. and: this contain 
neth 29..daies and an half '; for, the, Moon.. zeturning. unto. the. ſame 
point wherein-it was kindled by the Sun, and. not finding it- there 
again (for in the mean time, . by its proper. motion it hath paſſed 
through 2. {igns) it. followeth, after, and, attains the Sun in, the ſpace 
of,'2. daies. and ,4 hours more, .which added: unto: the account of Re+ 
ragzation,. make 29. daies: and; an half : ſo. that this mpnth excecdeth 
the-latirude. of, Septenaries,, and. the . fourth. part, comprehendeth, mare 
then. 7 daies.. A month. of Apparition, - is,;the ſpacq wherein. the 
Moon. appcareth. (deducing three dates whetcin it. commonly diſaps. 
peareth ; and being-in combuſtion with the Sun, .is- preſumed of leſs 
activicy,) and. this containeth but 26 daics and-1z hours. . The medi- 
cal, month,..ngt, much exceedeth this.,. conlifting, of 25 daies and-. 22 
howrs,, and,is made. vp-out of ;all the. other montbs.. Fox if: out of 
29, 
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29 and an halt, the month ot Couccuuon, we deduct 3 dates of 
diſappearance » there will remain the month of Apparition .- 6 daics 
and 12 hours: whereto if we add 27 daics and $8 hotits, the month 
of Peragration, there will ariſe 53 daies and 10; hours, -which. di- 
yided by 2, makes 26 daies and 22 hours : called by Phyſitians the 
medical month : introduced by Galen: againſt Archrgenes, for the bet- 
ter compute of Decretory or Critital daies. 


As for the Critical daies (ſuch I mean wherein upon a decertati- What a Criti- 
on betwcen the diſeaſe and nature, there enſueth a ſenſible alterati- *Al day is. 


on, cither- to life or death,) the reaſons thereqf are rather deduced 
from Aſtrology,. then Arithmetick :, for accounting from the begin= 
ning of-the diſeaſe, -and. reckoning, on. unto the ſeventh .day, the 
Moon . will be in a Tetragonal or Quadrate aſpe&t, that is, 4 ſigns 
remoyed from that wherein the diſeaſe began : in the fourteenth 
day it will be in an- oppoſite aſpe& : .and at the, end of the third 
ſeptenary, . Tetragonal again ;..as will moſt graphically. appear in the 
figures of Aſtrologers, eſpecially Lucas. anricuy, De. dicbus decre= 
HaT1Hh» [ris þ <1 bh <4; YOU =: 4 
Again, (Beſide that computing by the. Medical month, the firſt 
hebdomade 'or. ſeptenary conliſts of 6, dates , - ſeventeen hours. and 
an half, the. ſecond happeneth ia 13- daies and eleven hours., and the 
third byt in -the twentieth natural day.) wha: Galen firſt, 'and Aber- 
&ra-lince: obſerved, in his Tra of Critical daieg, in_ regard of Ec- 
centricity and the Epicycle or leſſer orb. wherein it. 'moyeth,, the 


motion of, the. Moon is various' and unequal; whereby. the Critical . 


account muſt alſo yary. - For though its middle. motion be equal, 


and of 13- degrees, yet .in the other. it moveth ſometimes fifteen, . 
ſometimes leſs then twelve. For moving. in the upper. part of its - 


orb, .it performeth its motion more ſlawly then in. the lower ; inſo- 
much that being at-,the height, ir arriveth at the, Tetragonal and,op- 
polite liens, ſooner, and the Critical-day: will be in. 6 and 13 ;.and be 


ing at the loweſt, the, critical account will be out of the latitude of 
7, nor happen before the cighth or ninth day,;. Which are confide- 
rations not to-be neglefted 1n_ the compute of decretory daics, and - 
manifcltly declare that other. numbers. mult. havg..a.reſpect. herein. as + 


well as 7 and fourteen... _ Rn 1 

Laſtly, Some things. to. this intent, are deduced. from, holy. Sctip- 
ture.; thus. is, the year..of; Jabile, introduced. to,magnifie, tis, numbers 
as being a year made gut 'of.7. times 7 3 wherein notwithſtanding 


there may be a mifapprehenſion; - for this ariſerh not from :7 times 7, - 


that is, 49; but,uwas obſerved the fiftieth: years. as. is expreſſed, And 


you ſh=il ballow the fifticth' 4,car;, ,.a. Jubile thall that, fittieth year Zevic. 253 . 


be unto you, Anlactable. whereta. is,jthe Expoſition. .of the : Jews 
themiclygs,. as is duliycred by £cn-eAaimon ;- that is 5. the.yerr of 


K.k.. Tubile, 
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Fable, cometh not into the account of the years of 7, but the 
fourty ninth is the Releaſe, and the fiftieth the year of Fuhil, 
. Thus is it alſo eſteemed no ſmall adyancement unto this number, dc 
£ that the Genealogy of our Saviour 1s ſummed up by 14, that is, Fi 


HHat. 1s this number doubled ; according as is expreſſed. So all the gene. WW : 
rations from Abraham to David are fourteen generations, and from = {e 


David unto the carrying away into Babylon, are fourteen genera. br 
ons ; and from the carrying away into Babylon unto Chriſt, ate mM 
fourteen generations, Which nevertheleſs muſt not be ftrifly un. ſn 
derſtood as numeral relations require z for from David unto eco. n 
niah are accounted by e Matthew but 14 generations ; whereas ac. 

cording to the exat account in the Hiſtory of Kings, there were x ri 
leaſt 17; and 3 in this account, that is, Abazzar, | af and Amaziq re 


are left out. For fo it is delivered by the Evangeliſt : And Foray n 


begat Ozias : whereas in the regal Genealogy there are 3 ſucceſ. n 
ons between : for Ozias or Uzziah was the ſon of Amazia, 4. a 
"wuzias of Joar, foas of eAftariab, and eAzariah of wag ſo tha g 
in ſtri& account, Foram was the Abavus or Grand-father twice re. t 
moved, and not 'the Father of Oziar. And theſe ſecond omitt4 # |} 
deſcents made a very conſiderable meaſure of time, in the Royal t 


chronology of J«dah ; for though Azariah reigned but one yer, 
yet FJoas reined fourty, and 4mazias no leſs then nine and tweny, 
However therefore theſe were delivered. by the Eyangeliſt, and rs 
ry (no doubt!) an incentroulable conformity unto the intention of 
his delivery : yet: ate they not appliable unto preciſe numerality, nor 
ſtrialy to be drawn unto the rigid teſt of numbers. 
Laſtly, Though many things have been delivered by Authors con- 
cerning number, and they transferred unto the adyantage of their 
' nature, yet are they oft-times otherwiſe to be underſtood, then s 
they are vulgatly received in aRtive and cauſal conſiderations ; - they 
being many times delivered Hieroglyphically, Metaphorically, IIluſtr;- 
tively, and not with reference unto aQtion or cauſality. True it is, 
that God-made all things in number, weight and meaſure, yet no- 
thing by them or through the: efficacy of either. Indeed our daies, 
aRions and motions being meaſured by time (which is but motion 
meaſured ) what eyer is obfervable in any, fals under the account 
of ſome number ; which notwithſtanding cannot be denominated 
the cauſe of thoſe evems. So do we injuſtly afſign the power of 
Action ' even unto Time it ſelf ; nor do they ſpeak properly who 
ſay that Time conſumeth all things; for Time is not cffeRive, nor 
' are bodies deſtroyed by it, but from the aRion and paſſion of their 
Elements in it ; whoſe account it only affordeth + and meaſuring out 
their motion, informs us in the periods and terms of their durati- 
on, rather then effegth or phyſically produceth the ſame, | 
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A ſecond conſideration which promoteth this opinion, are confir- 


mations drawn from Writers, who have made obſervations, or ſer De annis Cts- 


down favourable reaſons for this ClimaQterical year ; ſo have Henri- 


cus Rantovinu, Baptiſta Codronchus, and Levinus Lemenins much con- ,,,}. mira 
firmed the famez bur above all, that memorable Letter of Avguſts culn, 


ſent unto his Nephew Caizs, wherein he encourageth him to cele- 


brate his nativity, for he had now eſcaped Sixty three, the great Cli- 84/.&#d, 5 


macerical and dangerous year unto man : which notwithſþhanding 
rightly perpended, 1t can be no ſingularity to queſtion it, nor any 
new Paradox to deny it. 

For firſt, It is implicicely, and upon conſequence denied by A« 
riftotle in his Politicks, in that diſcourſe againſt Þ/aro, who meaſu- 
red the viciſſitude and mutation of States, by a periodical fatality of 
number. Prolomie that famous Mathematician plainly faith, he will 
not deliver his doctrines by parrs and numbers which are inefteual , 
and have not the nature of cauſes; now by theſe numbers ſaith Ro- 
diginus and Afirandivla, he implieth ClimaGerical. years, that is, ſep- 
tenaries, and novenaries ſet down by the bare obſervation of num- 
bers. Cenforinus an Author of great authority, and ſufficient an- 
tiquiry, ſpeaks yet more amply in his book De die N aral: , where- 
in exprcſly rreating of ClimaQterical daies, he thus delivereth- himſelf. 
Some maintain that 7 times 7, that is, fourty. nine, is moſt dange= 
rous of any other, and this is the moſt general opinion ;. others un- 
to 7 times 7, add 9: times 9, that is, the year of eighty one, both 
which conſiſting of ſquare and quadrate numbers, were thought by: 
Plato and others to be of great conſideration.; as: for this year of 
Fixty three or 7 times 9, though ſome eſteem it of moſt danger, yet 
do I conceive it leſs dangerous then the other; for though it con- 
taineth- both: numbers above named, that is, 7 and 9, yet neither of 
them ſquare or quadrate; and as it is differcnt from them. borh, ſo- 
is it not potent in either, Nor is this year remarkable in- the death 
of many famous men. I find indeed that. &-£5ſtozle died this year, 
but he by the vigour of his mind ,. a long time ſuſtained a natural - 
infirmity of ſtomack ; ſo that it was a- greater wonder he attained 
unto Sixty three, then-that he lived no longer. The Pfalm of Moſes: 
hath mentioned a year of danger differing from all theſe :- and that is 
ten times 7-or ſeventy ; foro it is ſaid, The daies of Man are threes. 
ſcore and ren. And the very ſame is affirmed by Solon, as Herods- 
zus relates in a ſpeech of his. unto Creſas, Ego annu ſeptunrinta hue. 
mane vite modums- definio: and ſurely that year muſt be of greatcſt 
danger, which.is the Period of all the rcſt-; and: few<ſt: ſafely paſs 
thorow that, which is. ſet as a- bound for few or. none ro pats. And 
therefore the conſent. of elder times, fetling their conceits upon Clta. 
magers, not only diffcring from this of ours, but one another; 
7; 7 | X.k. 2. 3hough. 


though ſeveral Nations and Ages do .fancy unto themſelves different 
years of danger, yet eycry one cxpedts the ſame eyent, and conſtant 
verity in-cach. 

Again, Though 'YVarro. divided the daics of man into five propor- 
tions, Hippocrates into 7, and Solox into 10; yet probably their di- 
viſions were to be received with latitude, and their confid<rations 
'not ftriftly to be confined unto their laſt unitiess So -when Pax. 
ro extendeth Pmertia unto 15, Aaoleſcentia unto 30, Juventus unto 
35- There is a latitude between the terms or Periods of compute, 
and the verity holds good in the accidents of any years between 
then, So when Fppecrares divideth our life into 7 degrees or ſta. 
ves, and maketh the end -of the firſt 7, Of the ſecond 14. Of the 
third 28, Of the touith 35. Of the tiftt 47 Or the ſixt 56, And 
ef the ſeventh, the laſt year when eyer it bappeneth ; herein we ob. 
ſerve, he maketh not his diviſions preciſcly by 7 and 9g, and omits the 
great ClimaCterical ; beſide there is between every one at leaſt the 
latitude of 7 years, in which ſpace or interva/, that is either in the 
third or fourth year, what cver falleth our is equally verified of the 
whole degree, as though it had happened in the ſeventh. Solon di- 
vided. it into ten Septenaries, becauſe in every one thereof, a man 
received ſome ſenſible mutation; in the firſt is Dedention or falling 
of teeth: in the ſecond Pubeſcence ; in the third the beard groy- 
eth; in the fourth ſtrength prevails ; in the fift maturity for flue; 
in the ſixt moderation of appetite : in the ſeventh prudence , &« 
Now herein there is a tolerable latitude , and though the diviſion 
proceed by 7, yet is not the total yerity to be reſtrained unto the 
Jaſt year ; nor conſtantly to be expected the beard ſhould be com- 
pleat at 2r. or wiſdom acquired juſt in 49. and thus alſo though 
7 times 9, contain one of thoſe ſeptenarics, and doth alſo happen in 
our declining years; yet might the events thercof be imputed unto 
the whole ſeptenary z and be more reaſonably entertained with ſome 
latitude, then ſtrialy reduced unto the laſt number, or all the acci- 
dents from 56. imputed unto Sixty three. 

Thirdls, Alchough this opinion may ſe:m confirmed by obſctva- 
- tion, and men may fay it hath becn ſo obſerycd, yer we ſpeak alſo 
upon experience, and do belicye that men from obſervation wall col- 
left no ſatisfaction. That other yeats may be taken againſt it, eſpe- 
cially if they have the advantage to precede it; as ſixty againſt ſixty 
three, and fixty three againſt fixty ſix. For fewer attain ro the Jat- 
ter then the former ; and fo ſurcly in the firſt ſeptenary do molt 
dic, and probably alſo in the very firſt year ; for all trat cvcr lived 
were in the account of that year ; bclide the infirmities that attend 
irare ſo many, and the body that reccives them ſo tender and incl 
fi.ned, we icarce count: any alive that is not paſt it, | 
Fatbritins 
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Fabritins Paduanins diſcourling of the great Cliniacterical, at py catencroms 
tempts a numeration of eminent men, who died in tit year ; but in poris. | 
ſo ſmall a number, as not ſufficient ro make a conſiderable InduRi. 
on, He mentioneth but four, Diogenes Cynicus, Dyonyſins Heracleo- 
ticus, Xenocrates Platonicus, and Plato, As for Donyſins, as Cenſorts 
mus witneſſeth, he famiſhed himſelf in the 82 year ot his -life ; Xe- 
yocrates by the teſtimony of Zaerrins fel into a cauldron, and died 
the ſame year: and Dzogenes the Symck, by the flame teſtimony lived 
almoſt unto ninety. The date of Plato's dcath is not exadtly agrecd 
on, but all diſſent from: this which he determineth : eanthes in 
L aertius extendeth his dajes unto £4, Sxidas unto 82,” But Her- 
mppus ciefineth his death in 81. And this account ſeemeth moſt ex- 
at ; for if, as he delivereth, Plato was born in the 88 * Iympiade, 
and died in the firſt year of the 108, the account will not ſurpaſs 
the year of 81, and fo in his death he verified the opinion of his 
life, and of the life of man, whoſe period, as Cenſorinas recordeth, 
he placeth in the Quadtate of 9 or 9 times 9, that is, eighty one ; 
and therefore as Seneca delivereth, the e Magicians at Athens did fa- 
crifice unto him, as declaring in his death ſomewhat above humanity; 
becauſe he died in the day of his nativity, and without deduQion 
juſtly accomplithed the year of eighty one, Foazne I confeſs, deli- | 
yers a larger liſt of men that died in this year, forinntar innume- Method, Hit. 
rabiles anno ſexageſhmo tertio, AriStotetls, (fryſippus, Bocatins, Ber- 
wmardns, Eraſmus, Lutherus, e Melanithon, S1lvins, eAlexander, Jacs- 
bus Starmins, I icolans ( auſanus, Thomas Linacer, eodem anuo (ice- 
ro ceſus eff, Wherein, belide that it were not difficuit to make a lar- 
ger Caralogue of memorable perſons that dicd in other years, we 
cannot but doubt the verity of his Induction, As for Sylvizs and 
Al.xander, which of that name he meaneth I know not; but for 
Chryippus , by the teſtimony of Laertizs, he died in the 73 year, 
Bocatins in the 62, Ltnacer the 64, and Eraſmus exceedeth Jo, as 
Paulus Jovins hath delivered in his Elogy of learned men, And as 
for Cicero, as Plutarch in his life affirmeth, he was ſlain in the year 
of 46: and therefore ſure the queſtion is hard ſer, and we have no 
eifi2 reaſon ro doubt, when great and entire Authors ſhall intro= 
duce injuſtitiable examples, and authorize their afferttons by what is 
not aut entical, 
Fourthly, They which proceed upon ſtrict numerations, and 
will by ſuch regular and determined waies meaſurc out the lives 
of men, and pcriodically dcfine the alterations of their tempers ; 


conceive a regularity in mutations, with an equality in conſtituti- 


ons, and forget that variety, which Phyſmians therein diſcover. 


For ſeeing we affirm that women do naturally grow old before Chol-rick 


1 * | Men COMmOR« 
men, that the cholerick fall ſhort in longevity of the fanguine ox" wenn 
yed, 


that there is ſenium ante ſencftum, and many grow old before 
| they 
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they arrive at age, We cannot affix unto them all one common Poing 
of danger, bur ſhould rather aſſign a reſpeftive fatality unto each, 
Which is concordant unto the dodrin of the numeriſts, and ſuch ag 
maintain this opinion: for they affirm that one number reſpeReth 
Men, another Women, as Bodin, explaineth that of Seneca Septimns 
quiſg, annus etati fignum imprimit, ſubjoins Hoc de maribus dittum, 
oportuit, hoc premum intmers licet, perfetlum numerum, :d eſt, ſextum 
faminas ſeptenarium mares immutare. 

Fiftly, Since we eſteem this opinion to have ſome ground in nz. 
ture, and that nine times feyen revolutions of the Sun , imprints a 
dangerous Character on ſuch as arrive unto it ; it will haye ſome 
doubt behind, in what ſubjeRtion hereunto were the. lives of our 
forefathers preſently after the flood, and more eſpecially before it, 
who attaining unto $ or goo years, had not their Climacters Com- 
putable by digits, or as we do account them ; for the great Cli- 
maRerical was paſt unto them before they begat Children, or gave 
any Teſtimony of their virility z for we read not that any begs; 
cbildren before the age of ſixty five. And this may allo afford x 
hint to enquire, what are the ClimaQters of other animated creatures; 
whereof the lives of ſome attain not ſo far as this of ours, and 
that of others extend a conſiderable ſpace beyond it. 

Laſtly, The imperfeR accounts that Men have kept of time, and 
the difference thereof both in the ſame and divers common Wealths, 
will much diſtra& the certainty of this affertion, For though there 
were a fatality in this year,” yet divers were, and others might be 
out in their account, aberring ſeveral waies from the true and juſt 
compute, and calling that one year , which perhaps might be ano. 


_ther. 


Far firſt, They might be out in the commencement or beginning 
of their account; for every m3n is many months elder then he 
computeth. For although we begin the ſame from. our nativity, and 
conceive that no arbitrary, but natural term of compute, yet for the 
duration of life or exiſtence, we are liable in the Womb unto. the 

«51 + . . J 
uſual diſtintions of time ; and are not to be exempred from the ac+ 
count of age and life, where we are ſubje& to diſcaſes » and often 
ſuffer death. And therefore Pythagoras, Hippocrates, Diocles, Avicen- 
14 and others, have ſet upon us numeral relations and temporal con- 
fiderations in the womb ; not only affirming the birth of the ſe- 
yenth month to be vital, that of the eighth mortal, but the pro- 
greſſion thereto to be meaſured by rule, and to hold a proportion 


_ .unto motion and formation. As what receiveth motion in the ſe- 


venth, to be perfected in the Triplicities ; that is, the time of con= 
formation unto motion is double, and that from motion unto the 
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and born the 210 day. And therefore if any inviſible cauſality there 
be, that after ſo many years doth evidence it ſelf as Sixty three, 
it> will be queſtionable whether irs aRtivity only ſet out at our na- 
tivity > and begin not rather in the womb, wherein we place the 
like conſiderations. Which doth not only entangle this aſſertion, but 
hath already embroiled the endeavours of Aſtrology in the ereQion 
of Schemes, and the judgment of death or diſeafes ; for being not 
incontroulably determined, at what time to begin, whether at con- 
ception, animation or excluſion (it being indifferent unto the influ» 
ence of Heayen to begin at either) they have invented another way, 
that is, to begin ab Hora queſtionts, as Haly, Meſſahallach, Ganie 
vetus, and Guido Boxatus have delivered. 

Again, In regard of the meafure of time by months and years, 
there will be no ſmall difficulty; and if we ſhall ſtrialy conſider it, 
many have been and ſtill may be miſtaken. For neither the mution 
of the Moon , whereby months are computed ; nor of the Sun, 
whereby years are accounted, conliſteth of whole numbers, but ad- 
mits of fra&tions, and broken parts, as we have already declared'con- 
cerning the, Moon. That of the Sun confiſteth of 365 daies, and al- 
moſt 6 hours, that is, wanting eleven minutes ; which 6 hours omit. 
ted, or not taken notice. of, will in proceſs of time largely deprave 
the compute ; and this is the occaſton of the Biſſextile or leap-year, 
which. was not. obſeryed in all times, nor punctually in all Common« 
Wealths ; ſo that in Sixty three years there may be loſt al 
molt 18 dates, omitting the intercalation one day every fourth year, 
allowed for this quadrant, or 6 hours ſupernumerary. And though 
the ſame were oblcryed, yet to ſpeak ſtriftly a man may be ſome- 
what out in the account of his age at Sixty three, for although eves- 
ry fourth ycar we inſert one day, and fo fetch up the quadrant, yer 
thoſe eleven minutes whereby the year comes thort of perfe&t & 
hours, will in the circuit of thoſe years ariſe unto certain hours; 
and in a larger progreſſion of time unto certain daies. Whereof at 
preſent we find experience in the Calender we obſerve. For the 
Julian year of 365 daies being eleven minutes larger then the annual 
revolution of the Sun, there will ariſe an anticipation in the Xqui- 
noxes ; and as funftings, computeth, in every 136 year they will an- 


ticipate almoſt one day. And therefore thoſe ancient men and Ne- Comment. i 
ſtors of old times, which. yearly obſerved their nativities, might be Spherom. ob, 
miſtaken in the day ; nor that to be conſtrued wirhout a. grain of 4 S«cro baſes, 


Salt, which is delivered by e Moſes; At the end of four hundred 
years, even the ſelf fame day, all the hoaſt of 1ſ-ae! went out of the 
land of Egypt. For in that ſpace of time the Aquinoxes had antici- 
pated, and the eleyen minutes had amounted far aboye a-day. And 
this compute rightly conſidered will fall fouler on them who calt up 
tne 


_ 
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the lives of Kingdoms, and ſum up their duration by particular num: th 
bers; as Plato tickt began, and ſome bave endeayoured fince by per. cl 
; fe& and ſpherical numbers, by the ſquare and cube of of 7 and 9g i 
Mas. Hiftor, and 12, the great number of Plato, Whercin indeed Bodine hath w 
attempted a particular enumeration ; but (bcſide the miſtakes commit. 7 
tible in the folary compute of years) the difference of Chronology 6 
diſturbs the fatisfaftion and quict of his computes ; ſome adding, 7 
others detrafting , and few punQtually according in any one year ; b 


whereby indeed ſuch accounts ſhould be made up ; for the yariati. 

on in an unite deſtroyes. the toral illation. 6 
' Thirdly, The compute may be unjuſt not only in a ſtri& accep! p 
tion, of few daics or. hours, but in the latitude alſo of ſome years ; , 
and this may happen from the difterent compute of years in divers { 
Nations, and even ſuch as did maintain the moſt prebable way of b 
account : their year being not only difterent from one another, but : 
the civil and common account diſ:greeth much from the natural: . 


year, whereon the conſideration is founded. Thus from: the teſti. 
mony of Herodotzzs, Cenforinus and ethers, the Greeks obſeryed the 
The Lunary L.unary year, that is, twelve revolutions of the Moon, 354 daies; but 
year what. Egyptians, and many others adhered unto the Solary account, 
The Solary that is, 365 daics, that is, eleven. daics longer. Now hereby the ace 
 FEAr MA count of the one would very much exceed the other : A man in the if 
one would account himſelf 63, when one'in the other would think MM * 
kimſelf but 61; and ſo although their nativittes were under the ſame | 
hour, yet did they at different years believe the yerity of that 
which both eſtcemed affixed and certain unto one. The like miſt ike 
there is in a tradition of our daies; men conceiving a peculiar dan- 
ger in the beginning daies of ay, ſet out as a fatal period unto: 
conſumptions and Chronical difeaſes ; wherein notwithſtanding we 
compute by Calenders, not only different ' from our -anceſtors , but 
one another ; the compute of the one anticipating that of the: other; 
fo that whilc we arc in April, others begin eMay, and the danger 

is paſt unto one, while it beginneth with another, | 
Fourthly, Men were not only out in the number of ſome daies, . 
the [atitude of a few years, but might be wide by whole Olympia- 
des, and divers Decades of years. Fyr as-(enſorines relateth; the-an- 
we cient. eArcadians obferyed. a year of three months, the (arians of - 
The diffccent” fix, the 1berians. of four; and as Diodorus ind ' Kenophon de eEquie 
=o; 14 voces, alleadgeth, the ancient Ep yptiars have uſed a - year of three, 
_—_ | two, and one moneth : ſo that the ClimiCterical was not only dif- 
: ferent unto thoſe Nations, but unreaſunably: diſtant from ours ; for 
Sixty three will paſs in. their account, before they artiye fo bigh as 

| ten \in 'ours. = os 

, Now if we fſaryey. the acount of Rome: it {clf.,. may we doubt- 
| they 
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they were miſtaken ; and if they feared ClimaRerical years, might 
.err in their numeration, For the civil year whereof the people 
took notice, did ſometimes come ſhort, and ſometimes exceed the 
natural. For according to YVarro, Smetonirus and (enſorinus, their 
year conſiſted firſt of ten months ; which comprehended but 394 
daies, that is, Gr leſs then ours containeth ; after by N «uma or 
Tarquine from a ſuperſtitious conceit of imparity were added gr 
waies, which made 355, one day more then twelve revolutions of 
the Moon. And thus a long time it continued, the civil compute 
exceedeth the nacural; the correRion whereof, and the due ordering 
of the Leap-year was referred unto the Pontifices ; who either upon 
fayour or malice, that ſome might continue their offices a longer or 


ſhorter time; or from the magnitude of the year that men might. 


be advantaged, or endamaged in their contrats, by arbitrary interca« 
lations depraved the whole account, Of this abuſe {icero accuſed 
Verres, which at laſt proceeded ſo far, that when 7alizs Ceſar cams 
unto that office, before the. redreſs hereof he was fain to inſert to 
intercalary months unto 2 ovember and December, when he had al- 
ready inſerted 23 dates unto Febrwary ; fo that the year conſiſted of 
445 daies; a quarter of a year longer then that we obſerve ; and 
| though at the laſt the year was reformed, yet in the mean time 
they might be out wherein they ſummed up ClimaGterical obſerya- 
10s. ' ; . 
y Laſtly, One way more there may be of miſtake, and that not un- 
uſual among us, grounded upon a double compute of the year ; the. 
one beginning from the 25 of CA7arch, the other from the day of 
our birth, unto the ſame again which is the natural account. Now 
hereupon many men frequently miſcaſt their daies; for in their age 
they deduce the account not from the day of their birth, but the 
year of our Lord, wherein they were born, So a man that was born 
in January 1582, if he live to fall fick in the latter end of CMarch 
1645, will ſum up his age, and fay I am now Sixty three,. and in 
my ClimaRerical and dangerous year; for I was born in the year 
1582, and now it is 1645, whereas indeed he wanteth many months 


of that year, conſidering the true and natural account unto his. bitth ; * 
and accounteth- two months for a year : and though the length of 

time and-accumulation of years do rendes the miſtake inſenfible; yet 
is it all one, as if one born in January 1644, ſhauld be accounted ' 


a year old the 25 of «March 1645. : ; 

All which,perpended, it may be eaſily perceived with what inſe- 
curity of truth we adhere unto this opinion ; aſcribing not only 
effe&s depending on the natural period of time unto arbitrary cal= 
culations , and ſuch. as;vary at pleafure';; but confirming our tenets 


by the uncertain account of others and our ſelves. There being no ' 
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poſitive or indi{putable ground ' where to begin our compute; tha 
if there were, men have been ſeveral wates miſtaken ; tle beſt in 
ſome latitude, orhers in greater, according to the diff-reat compute 
of divers ſtates, the thort and irreconcilable years of ſome, » e ex. 
eeceging error in the natural frame of others, and the Lpſes and falſe 
' deduRtions of ordinary accountams in moſt. _ 

Thich duly confidered, together with a ſtri& account and critic 
cal examen of reafon, will alſo diftra&t the witty determinations of 
Aſtrolog!. That Saturn the enemy of life, comes almolt every fe. 
yenth year, unto the quadrate or malevolent place ; that as the Moon 
about every ſeventh day arriveth unto a contrary lien, ſo Saturn, 
which rcmaineth about as many years, as the Moon doth daics in 
one fign, and holdeth the ſame corſideration in years as the Moon 
in daies ; doth cauſe theſe periculous periods. Which together with 
ather Planets, and profeQion of the Horoſcope, unto tbe ſeventh 
houſe, or*oppolite figns every ſeventh year ;_ oppreſſeth living na 
tures, and cauſeth obſeryable mutations, in the ſtate of ſublunary 
tnings., 


- 


De ann Cj» Further fatisfaQtion may yet be had from the learned difcourſe of 
matterici® Sglmaſius lately publiſhed, it any defire to be informed how different 


the preſent obſervations are from thoſe of the ancients ; how every 
one hath different ClimaQericals ; with many other obſeryables, im- 
pugning the preſent opinion, 


CHAP. XIII. 
of the Caniculay ox Dog-daies, 


Vt to ſpeak diſtintly : - among the Southern conſtel- 
| | lations two there are which bear the name of the Dog; 
the one in 16 degrees of latitude, containing on the left thigh a Star 
of the firſt magnitude, uſually called Procyon or Anticanis, becauſe 


Tam Procyon Tay ſome it riſcth before the ather; which if truly underſtood, muſt 
\ fuerit &+ flelle be reſtrained unto thoſe. habitations, who have elevation of pole 


ve/ani Leen. above thirty two degrees, Mentian. thereof there: is in Horace, who- 


ſcems to miſtake nr. confound: the ane with the other ; and after 
him in Galen, who is. willing , the remarkableſt Star of the other 
ſhould be called by this name ; becauſe it is the firſt that ariſeth in 
the conſtellation ; which notwithſtanding, ro ſpeak. ſtrifly, it is not; 


unjels._ we. cxcepr one of the. third; magnitude in the right pay. in his 


own 
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own and our elevation, and two more on his head in and beyond 
the degree of Sixty. A ſecend and more conſiderable one there is, 
and neighbour unto the other, in 40 degrees of latitude, contii- 
ping 18 Stars, whereof that in his mouth of the firſt magnitude, the what the 
Greeks call Z«e:@-, the Latines canis major, and we emphatically the Dog-ftar is 
Dogs Star. | 
| =o from the riſing of this Star, not coſmically, that is, with the 
Sun, but Heliacally, that is, its emerſion from the raies of the Sun, 
the Ancients computed their canicular dates ; concerning which there 
enerally paſſeth an opinion, that during thoſe daies, all medication 
or uſe ot Phyſick is to be declined; and the cure committed unts 
fature, And therefore as though there were any feriation in nature, 
or juſtitiums imaginable in profeſſions, whoſe ſubje& is natural, and 
under no intermiſſive, but conſtant way of mutation ; this ſcaſon is 
commonly termed the Phy fitians vacation, and ſtands fo received by 
moſt men«» Which conceit however general, is not only erroneous, 
but unnatural , and ſubſiſting upon foundations either falſe, nncer= 
tain, miſtaken- or miſapplied, deleryes not of mankind that indubita» 
ble aſſent ic fandeth, | 
For firſt, which ſeems to be the ground of this aſſertion, and 
not to be drawn into queſtion, that is, the magnified quality of 
this Star conceived to cauſe, or intend the heat of this ſeaſon where- 
by theſe dates become more obſeryable then the reit ; We find that 
wiſer Antiquity. was not of this opinion. For, ſeventeen hundred 
years ago 1t was as a vulgur error rejeQted by Geminus, a learned 


| Mathematician in his Elements of Aſtronomy 3 wherein he plainly 


zfirmech, that common opinion made that a cauſe, which was at 
firſt obſerved but as a, ſign. The riſing and ſetting both of this Star- 
and. others being obſerved: by the Ancients, to denote and reſtifig 
certain points of mutation, rather then conceived: to induce or cf- 
fe& the ſame. For our fore- fathers, faith he, obſerving the courſe 
of the Sun, and marking. certain mutations to happen in his progreſs 
through pa' ticular parts of the Zodiack, they regiſtred and fct them 
down. ia their Parapegmes, or Aſtronomical Canons ; and being not 
able ro deſign theſe times by daies, months or years (the compute. 
thereof, and. the beginning of the year being different, according 
unto different Nations) they though beſt ro ſettle a general account 
unto all; and to determine theſe alterations by ſame known and in- 
variable ſigns; and ſuch did they conceive the riſing and ſetting of 
the fixed Stars ; not aſcribing thereto any part of cauſality, but no- 
tice and ſignification.... And thus qmuch ſeems implied in that expreſ- 
ſion, of: Homer , when' ſpeaking, of . the Dog Star, - he concludeth 
— wg. Im wage T17ox5Hly o Mal: anters fignum oft ; The lame. 
as Petavins obſeryeth, is implied in the word of Projormy, and the 
X27 | Ancients, 
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mmm ARCICNS, - 4 imiomaporcy, that is, of the (ignification of Stars, The 
-term of Scripture alſo favours ir, as that of jſaiah. Nolite timer ; 
fems £25; and that in Geneſis, vt ſint in figna & tempora ; Let thers Gt: 
be lights in the firmament, and tet them. be for frgns and for ez. 


my 
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7 *- The Primative and leading magnifiers of this Star, were the Eryp. ; 
trans, the great admirers of Dogs in Earth and Heaven. - Where S 


they worſhipped Annbs or eMercurins, the Scrtbe of Saturn,” and th 
Counſeller of Oſprus, the great inventor of their religious rires, an 


-— i Pts Promoter: of good unto' Egypr. Who was therefore tranſlated into , 
a this Star;;' by the' Egyptians called Sorhis, and Siris by the Erhiogs. Þ 
#15; from 'whence that” S:r5as 'or the Dog-ſtar' had its name, is by c 

ſome conjectured. Sw. £46 x mY (: 

And this they looked upon, not with reference unto heat, but | 

cceleſtial influence upon the faculties of man, in order to religion Ke 


and all ſagacious invention ; and from hence derived the abundance 
and preat fertility of Epypr, the overflow of Nylus happening about 7 
the aſcent hereof. And therefore in hieroglyphical monuments, Ang. c 
bz is deſcribed with a Dogs-head, with a Crocodile between his q 
legs, with a ſphere in his hand, with two Stars, and a water Pot 7 
ſtanding by him; implying thereby, the rifing and ſetting of the 
Dog-ſtar, and the inundation of the River 7 ylas. : 
But if all were filent, Galen hath explained this point unto the 
life; who expounding the reaſon why Hippocrates declared the affeQi. | 
ons of the year by the riſing and fetting of Stars ;' it was faith he, 
becauſe he would proceed on figns and principles beſt know unto | 
all Nations. And npon. his words in the firſt of the Epidemicks, 1: 
Thaſo Autumms cirea Equinoxium & ſub virgilias pluvie erant mul- 
74, he thus enlargeth. If (faith he) the ſame compute of times and 
months were obſerved by all Natton, Hippocrates had never made 
any mention either of Ar&urus, Pleiades or the Dog-ſtar ; but 
would have plainly faid, in e Macedonia; in the month Dion, thus 
or thus was the air diſpoſed. But for as much as the month Dion 
1s only known unto the Macedonians, but obſcure unto the efthe- 
nians and other Nations, he found more general diſtinQions of time, 
and inſtead of naming months, would uſually fay, at the Aquinox, 
the riſing 'of the Pleiades, or- the Dog ſtar. And by this way did 
the Ancients divide the ſeaſons of the year, the 'Autumn, Winter, 
How the An- Spring, and Summer. By the riſing of the Pleiades , - denoting the 
cients divided beginning of Summer, -and: by that of the Dog-ſtar, the declinati- 
_— of nation thereof, By this way «Ariftetle through all his books of 
—__ Animals, diſtinguiſhing their times”df generation, latitancy, migrati- 
on, ſanity and venation. * And this were an allowable way of -com- 
piite, and Rill zo be retatned, were the ite of: the Stars as — 
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ble: and their. aſcents as invariable as primative Aſtronomy concei- 
ved them. And therefore..though Arftorle frequently mentioneth this 
Star, and particularly ,athrmerh that Fiſhes, in the Boſphorus, are beſt 
catched from.the arjſe of the Dog-ſtar ,.. we muſt not conceive the 
fame a meer. effe& thereof. Nor though. Scaliger from hence: be 
willing. to infer the efficacy of. this . Star, are we.induced hereto ; -ex- 
cept becauſe the ſame P:iloſopher afficmeth ; that Tunny is fat abour 
the riſing of the Pleiades, and depart upon ArRarus, or that- moſt: 
mſe&s, are latent, from-the ſetting of the 7 'Stars; except, I ſay, he. 
give us alſo; leave to infer .that, theſe particular eff<Rs and, alterations 
proceed from, thoſe Stars; which were indeed but deſignations of 
ſuch, quarters.and. portions of the year, wherein the ſame were ob- 
ſerved. Now what Pliny afhirmeth' of the Orix, -that it ſeemeth to adore 
this Star, and taketh notice thereof by voice and ſernutation ; until 
we be better aſſured of its verity, we (hall not ſalve the ſympathy. 
Secondly, What {lender opinion the Ancients held of the efficacy 
of this Star; is declarable from their compute, / For as Geminus af- 
firmeth, and Peravize his learned Commentator proveth, .they began 
their account from its Heliacal emerſion, and not its coſmical aſcent 
The cofmical aſcention 'of a Star we term that, when it ariſeth ro- What the Col- 
gether with the Sun, or the ſame degree of the Ecliptick wherein mical. 
the Sun abideth. ; and that .the Hcliacal, ;when- a Star which before ies ihe He 
for, the. vicinity of the Sun was not, viſible, being further. removed, -j;,cal aſcens 
beginning to appear, For the annnal,,moxion, of the Sun from. Weſt of Star is» 
to Eaft being far ſwifter then that: of the. fixed.-Starss; be nauſt of ne» 
ceſlity leave them on the Eaſt while he haſkeneth: forward, and ob. 
fcureth others. ta the Welt : and ſo hg Magn. who, performs its mos»: 
tion ſwifter then .the Sun (as may- be. obleryed in ther ConjunRi- 
ons and Eclipſes); gets Eaſtward ,out of, his. xajes 4. and appears , when. 
the: Sun. . is fer It therefpre the: Dog-ſtar,, had; this effeRual hear. 
which-is afcriþed unto. .it;. it ,would aftgsd theſt evidence; thereof, and: 
the ſeaſon would be moſt fervent ,. whers it. ariſeth in the probableſt. 
place: of its ativity, that is, the colmical' aſcent ; fos therein it ari- 
ſeth with the Sun,. and is included in the ſame isradiation. But the. 
time obſeryed by. the Ancients. was long, after ;this;aſcent, and-jinthe. 
Heliacal emerſion'z7 when iy.,becomes;at- greateſt diſtance trom,/the. 
Sun, neither, riſing, with ,it. nor near it. And-therefore; had thay cone. 
ceived any, mare: then: a _ bare ſignality,in.abis.Star', or aſcribed the. 
heat of the {cafon, thereunto.; .they woald nat haye. computed from: 
its Heliacal aſcent, which: was of infcriour efficacy; nor imputed the: 
vehemency of heat unto thoſe points, wherein. it was. more..remils, 
and where, ,with, leſs. probability, they. might make out its ation. . 
. Thirdly , Although we derive .the;,authocity. of. theſe daies from. 
obſcrvations of the Angicnts, .y5t are.our; computes very different, and | 
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larn, 


'fach as confirm not each other. For whercas they obſerred ic He. 


liacally, we ſeem to obſerve it Coſmically 5 for before it ariſeth 
: Heliacally vato our latitude, the Summer /is even at an end. Apiin, 
we compure not only from different afcents, but alſo from givers 
Stars ; they from the preater.-Dog-ſtar, we from the lefler ; they from! 
' Orions we from Cephalizs- bis Dog ; they from Seirim,, we from 
Procyon ; for the beginning of the Dog-daies with us is ſet down 
the 19 of July, about which time the Iefſer Dogsſtar ariſeth with 
.the Sun 3 whereas the Star of the greater Dog aſcendeth not untif 


after that month. Aad this miſtake will yet be larger, if the com- 
Bainb. Cenicy. pute' be made ſtrifcr, and' as Dr. Barnbripge late ptofefor of Aſtro. 


.nomy in Oxf#rd, ' hath fer it down. Who 1n the year 1629 com- 
d, that in the Horizon of ('xfora, the Dog-ſtar aroſe not before 
the fifteenth day of Awgyſt; when in our Almanack accounts, thoſs 
.daies are almoſt ended. So that the common and received time 
-not-an{wering the-true compute, it fruſtrates the obſervations of our 
ſelves And being: allo different from the calculations of the Anci, 
eg, their obſervations -co::ficm not ours, nor ours theirs, but ra« 
ther <confute cach other. 
Nor will the computes of the Ancients be fo Authentick unto 
thofe, who ſhall take notice, how commonly they applicd the c6 
Jeſtial deſeriprions of' other limes unto their own; wherein the 


| Jearned Barinbrigmms Jjuftly ceprehendeth Alanine, who transferred the 


e<fGgyptian deſcriptions unto'the Rowan account ; confounding the 
obſcrvation of the Greek- and Barbarick: Spleres, | 

Pourthly, (which is the Argument of Gemimu) were there any' 
ſach-jcfe&ual heat in this Star , yet could it but weakly c- 
vidence the fame ja Summer ; it being about .4o degrees diſtant 
from the Sun ; and ſhould- rather (manifeſt its warming power in' 
the Winter, when it 'temains” conjoyned' with the! Sun in irs Hy- 
bernal\ converſion. For about-the' 29 of Ofdber, and in'the 16 
of Scorping and To again in Jerry, the Sun performs his revolu- 
tion- in the ſame parallel with the Dog-ſtar. Again, If we ſhould! 
impute- the beat of this ſeaſon, unto the co-operation of any 
Stars with the- Sun, ir ſeems more: favourable for: our- times, to 
aſcribe the ſame unto the' conltellation of rev. '' Where befides that 
the Sun 1s in his proper houſe, it is conjoyned' with' many Stars; 
whereof two of the firſt magnitude ;' and in the 8b. of eAngoft is' 
corporally conjoyned with PBaſihſceus; i Star of eminent name in 
Aſtrology, and ſeated almoſt in the Ecliptick, 

Fifthly, If all were granted, rhat obſervation and reaſon were alſo 
for it, and were it anundeniable'truthi that an effetual fervour pro-" 
ceeded from this Star ;\ yet would not the ſame determine the opini- 
22w in queſtian; it- necefiarily ſuffering ſuch creftriivas as _—_— P 
genes 
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eneral illations. For firtt 1 repard of dliitercat lairud's, unto 
ſome the canicular daics are in the Winter ; as unto ſuch as have no 
l:titude, but live in a right Sphere, thar is, - under the EquinoRial 
line ; for unto them it ariſeth when the Sun is about the Tropick 
of Cancer ; which ſeaſon unto them is Winter, and the Sun remo- 
teſt from them. Nor hath the fame poſition in the Summer, that 
is in the EquinoGtial points, any advantage from ir; for in the one 
oint the Sun is at the Meridian, before the Dog-ſtar ariſeth ; in 
the other the Star is at the Meridian, before the ſun aſcendeth. 


w__ 


Some latitudes have no canicular daies at all ; as namely all thoſe What lati- 
which have more then 73 degrees of Northern Elevation z as the tudes have no 
territory of Nova Zembla, part of Greenland and Tartary; for un- — 


to that habitation tre Dog ſtar is inviſible, and appearcth not above 
the Horizon, 


Unro ſuch latitudes wherein it ariſeth, it carrieth a various andiyec- 
ry different reſpe& z unto ſome it afcendeth when Summer is over, - 
whether we compute: Heliacally or. Cofmically ; for though unto A- - 


lexandria it ariferh-in Cancer; yet it ariſeth 'not wnto Biarmia' Coſ.: 


mically before it bein Virgo, and Heliacally about the. Autumnal - 
Equinox. Even unto the latitude of 52, the efficacy thercof is not | 


much conſiderable,. whether we confider its aſcent, Meridian, altirade 
or above the Horizon. For it ariſetb very late in the year, about 
the eightcenth of Les,: that is,. the 31 of Fuly, Of Meridian Altitude 


it hath but 23- deprees, fo thar it plates but oblickly upon us, and | 


2s the-'Sun doth about the 23: of January, And laſtly, his abods 


above the Horizon is not great;. for in the eighteenth of Zeo, the zr 
of July, although they ariſe rogether ; yer doth it ſet above 5 hours - 
before the Sun, that is, before two of the clock, after which time - 


we are more ſenſible of heat, then all the day before.. 
Secondly, In regard of the variation- of the longitude of the Stars, 
we are to conſider ( what the Ancients obterved not } that the ſite 


of the fixed Stats is alterable: and that fince elder times they have - 


ſuffered -a large and confiderable variation of their longitudes. -.The' 
longitude of a Star, to ſpeak plainly , is: its diſtance: from the firſt: 


point of numeration toward the Eaft:; which firſt 'point unto the 8 


Ancients was the vernal 'zquinox. - Now: by- reaſon'-of their: motion” 
from Weſt to E:{t, they have very mach- varied from this- point : 


bathe lon{ 
iiudeofs - 
rag j$- 


"The firſt Star of. Artes in the time of «Merton the -Athemian was - 
placed in the very interſeftion, which-is now elonguted aud. removed: | 
Eaſtward 28 degrees; inſomuch that now the {ſign of Aries poſſeſſeth 
the place of Tavurus,. and- Taurus that of Gemini, Which variation: 


of longitude muſt very much diſtra& 'the opinion of rhe Dog- ſtar ;- 
got only in our daies, but- in times before and after ; for ſince- the 


World began it hath ariſen in; Taurus , and it the World laſt, may 
hayc 


_ 


A. 


V_.CLES 


have its. aſcent in Virgo; ſo that we muſt place the canicular daies, 
that is, the hotteſt: time of the year in the Spring in the firſt agg, 
and in the Autumn 4n Ages to come, 

Thirdly, The Stars have not only varied their longitudes, where. 
What the des by their aſcents have altered ; but have allſn changed their declinat. 
clination ofa ons, whereby their riſing at all, that is, their appearing hath varied, 
Star 18, The declination of a Star we call its diſtance from the Equator, 

Now though the Poles of the world and the Equator be immoys 
ble, yet becauſe the Stars in their proper - motions from Weſt tg 
Eaſt, do moye upon the poles of the Ecliprick , . diſtant 23 degrees 
and an half fom the Poles, of the Equator, and deſcribe. circles Pt 
rallel,not unto the Equator, but the Ecliptick ; they mult be there. 
fore ſometimes nearer, ſometimes removed further from the Equz 
tor. All Stars that have their diſtance from the Ecliptick North. 
ward not more then 23 degrees and an half (which is the greateſt 
diſtance of the Ecliptick from the Equator) may in progreſlion of 
time. have declination Southward, and move. beyand the Equator; 
bur if any Star Gath juſt this diſtance of 23 and an half ( as hath 
Capella on the: back of Erithonias ) it may hereafter move under 
the EquinoRial; and the ſame will happen reſpeQtively unto Stars 
which bave declination Southward. And therefore many Stars may 
be viſible in our Hemiſphere, which are not. ſo at preſent ; and ma- 
ny which are at; preſent, {hall take leave of our . Horizon, and ap- 
pear unto Southern habitations. And therefore the time may come 
that the Dog ſtar may not be viſible in: our Horizon, and: the time 
hath been, when it hath not ſhewed it ſelf unto our neighbour la 
titudes, So that canicular dates there haye been none, nor ſhall be; 
yet certainly in all times ſome ſeaſon of the year more. notably hot 
then other. fi 
Laſtly , "We multiply cauſes in: vain; and. for the reaſon hereof, 
we need not haye recourſe unto any Star- but the Sun, and continui- 
ty of its ation. For the fun aſcending into the Northern ſigns, be- 
getting firſt a temperate heat in the air; which by his approach un- 
to the ſolſtice he intendeth ; and by continuation increaſcth the ſame 
even upon declination. For running over the ſame degrees again, 
W by the Dog- that is, Leo, which he. hath done in Taurus, in -Zuly which he did 
daics beſo bot- in , ay; be augmenteth the heat in the latter which he began in 
the firſt; and ealily intendeth the ſame by continuation which was 
well promoted before. So it is obſerved they which dwell between 
the Tropicks and the Equator , have their ſecond ſummer hotter 
and more maturative of fruits then the former, So we obſerve in 
the day (which is a ſhort Fear) the greateſt heat about two in the 
afternoon, when the Sun is paſt the Meridian (which is his diurnal 
ſalltice) and the ſanxe is eyident from the . Thermometer 'or obſcr- 
yations 
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Hons of the weather-glaſs. So are the colds of the night ſharper 


in tte Summer about two or three after midnight, and the froſts 


in Winter ſtronger about thoſe hours, $9 likewiſe in the year we 
obſerve the cold to augment, when the daies begin to increaſe, 
though the Sun be then aſcenſiye , and returning from the Winter 
Tropick, And therefore if we reſt not in this reaſon for the heat 
in the declining part of Summer, we muſt diſcover freezing Stars 
that may reſolve the latter colds of Winter ; which whoever deſires 
to invent, let him ſtudy the Stars of Andromeda, or the nearer con- 
ſcllation. of Pegaſus, which are about that time aſccndent. 

It -cannot therefore ſeem ſtrayge, or ſavour of ſingularity that we 
haye examined this point. Since the ſame hath been already denicd 
by ſome, fince the authority and obſcrvations of the Ancients right- 
ly underſtood , do not confirm it, fince our preſert computes are 
different from thoſe of the Ancients, whereon notwithſtanding they 
depend ; ſince there 1s reaſon againſt it, and if all were granted,. yet 
'muſt it be maintained with manifold reſtraints, far otherwiſe then 


''s received, And laſtly, ſince from pliin and natural principles, the 


doubt may be fairly ſalved, and not clapt up from petitionary foun. 
dations and principles eſtabliſhed, : 

But that which chicfly promoted the conſideration of theſe daics, 
and medically adyanced the ſame, was the docrin of Hippocrates ;- a 
Phyſician of ſuch repute, that he received a teſtimony from a Chrif- 


tian, that might have been given unto Chriſt, The firſt in his book, Qui nec fallers 
de Aere, eAquis, & locus. Syderum ortus, &c, That is, we are to poref7 nec [a/i, 


obſerve the riſing of Stars, eſpecially tke Dog-ſtar, Arcturus, and 
the ſetting of the Pleiades or ſcyen Stars, From whence notwith- 
ſtanding we cannat infer the general efficacy of thele Stars, or co- 
efficacy particular in medications. . Probably expreſſing no more here- 
by then if he ſhould have plainly ſaid, cſpecial notice we are to: take 
of the hottcft time in Summer,of the beginning of Autumn and Win- 
ter; for by the riſing and ſetting of thoſe Stars were theſe times.and 


ſeaſons defined. And therefore ſubjoyns this reaſon, Quoniam his tem- 


poribus morbi fintuntur, becauſe at theſe times diſeaſes have their ends; Diſeaſes com- 


as Phyſitians well known, and he ci{ewhere aſhrmeth, that ſeaſons = _ 
mined, by 


what ſcaſ{ons, 


determine diſeaſes, beginning in their contraries ;. as the ſpring the 
diſcaſes of Autumn, and the Summer thoſe of Winter. Now (what 
is very remarkable) whereas in the ſame place he adviſeth to obſerve 


the times of notable mutations, as the Equinoxcs, and the Solſti»- 
ces, and to decline Medication ten daies betore and after ; how pre- | 


ciſcly foever canicular cautions be conſidered, this is not obſerved 
by Phylitians, nor taken notice of by the people. And indeed 
ſhould we blindly obcy the reſtraints both of Phy fitians and Aſtro- 
iogers, we ſhould contra the liberty of our preſcriptions, and 

mm confine 
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confine the utlity” of Ph, fick unto a very few daies. For obſer. 
ving the Dog-daies, and as is expreſſed, ſome daies before, like. & the 
wiſe ten daies before and after the EquinoCtial and Solſticial points; Wh 
by this obſervation alone are exempted an hundred daies. W here. Sou 
unto if we add the two Egyptian daics in eyery month , the interlu |} mu 
nary and plenilunary exemptions, the Eclipfies of Sun and Moon, con. ſh plac 
junRions and oppoſitions Planetical, the houſes of Planets, and the Þþ in « 
ſite of the Luminaries under the figns (wherein ſome would induce Þ [ian 


a reſtraint of Purgation or Phlebotomy) there would ariſe aboye an Þ the 
hundred more; ſo that of the whole year 'the uſe of Phy ſick would | Gel 
not be ſecure much above a quarter. Now as we do not ſtridly ſ cl 
obſerve theſe daics, ſo need we not the other; and although conſs th: 
deration be made hereof, yet muſt we prefer the nearer indications He 
before thoſe which are drawn from the time of the year ; or 0- art 
ther czleſl11l relations. | oc 
The ſecond Teltimony 1s taken out of the laſt piece of his Age, ſ@ th 
and after the experience (as ſome think) of no leſs then an hundred Þ L 
years, that is, his book of Aphoriſms, or ſhort and definitive de- þ 
terminations in Phyſick. The Aphoriſm alleadged is this, Sub (am ſ © 
& ante Canem difficiles ſunt purgationes. Sub (ane & Anticane, by WW i 
ſome including both the Dog ſtars ; but that cannot conſiſt with the ſÞ® 
Greek : wn xvs » of+ xvis, nor had that Criticiſm been ever omit- # |< 
ed by Galen, Now how true this ſentence was in the mouth of Þ | 
Hippocrates, and with what reftaint it muſt be underſtood by us, Þ « 


will readily appear from the difference between us both, in circum- 
ſtantial relations. | 
When Hippc= And firſt, Concerning his time and Chronology : he liveed in the 
«rates lived: reipn of of Artexerxes Longimanus , about the 2 Clympiade, 450 
years before Chriſt; and from our rimes aboye two thouſand, Now 
fince that time (as we have already declared) the Stars have varied 
_ their longitudes; and having made large progreſſions from Welt to 
Eaft, the time of the Dog ſtars aſcent muſt alſo very much alter. 
For it ariſeth later now in the year, then it formerly did in the ſame 
latitude; and far, later unto us who have a greater elevation ; for in 
the daics of Hippocrates this Star aſcended in Cancer, which now 
ariſeth in Leo;'and will in progreſſion of time ariſe in Virgo, And 
therefore in regard of the time wherein he lived, the Aphoriſm was 
more conſiderable in his dates then in ours, and in times far paſt then 
preſent, and in this Countrey then ours, | 
The place of his nativity was (Coos, an Iſland in the e Iyrtoan 
Sea , not far from Rhodes , deſcribed in Maps by the name of 
L.ango, and called by the' T#rks who are Maſters thereof, Stancora; 
according unto Prolomy of Northern latitude 36 degrees, That he 
lived and writ in theſe parts, is not improbably colle&ed from = 
Epitiles 
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Epiſtles that paſſed berwixt him and efrtaxerxes ; as allo berween 


the Citizens of eAbdera, and (oor, in the behalf of Democritus. 
Which place being ſeated from our latitude of 52, 16 degrees 
Southward, there will ariſe a different corfideration ; and we may 
much deceive our ſelyes if we conform the aſcent of. Stars in one 
lace unto another, or conceiye they ariſe the ſame day of the month 


| in Coos and in England, For as Petavirs computes in the firſt Ju- 


lian year, at Alexanaria of latitude 31 , the Star aroſe colmically in 


that time at. Rome. of laticude 42, cofmically the 22 of Cancer, and 
Heliacally the firſt of Leo. For unto places of greater latitude it 
ariſeth cyer later; fo that in ſome latitudes the coſmical afcent- hap= 
peneth not before the twentieth degree of Virgo, ten daies before 
the Autumnal Equinox, and if they compute Heliacally, after it, 1n 
Libra» | 

Again, Should we allow all, and only compute unto the latitude 
of Cos; yet would it not impoſe a total omiſſion of Phyſick. For 
if in the hotteſt ſeaſon of that clime, all Phyfick were to be declined, 
then ſurely in many other none were to be'uſed at any time what- 
ſoeyer ; for unto many parts, not only in the Spring and Autumn, 
but alſo in the Winter, t!.e Sun ts nearer, then unto the clime of 
Coos in the Summer, © 


The thir3 confideration concerneth purging medicines, which are 


| the twelfth degree of Cancer, Heliacally the 26, by the compute of - 
| Geminus about ti:is time at Rhodes of latitude 37, ir aſcended coſmi- 
| cally the 16 of Cancer , Heliacally the firſt of Leo ; and about 


at preſent far d:fferent from thoſe implied in this # phoriſm, and ſuch Three degrees 
as were commonly uſed by Hippocrates, For three degrees we make of purgations 


of purg:tive medicines : The firſt thereof is very benign, nor far re- 
moved from the nature of Aliment, into which, upon defe& of 
working, it is oft-times converted ; and in this form do we account 
Manna, (aſſia, Tamarindes, and many more ; whereof we-find na 
mention in Hippocrates. The ſecond is allo gentle having a famis 
liartty with ſome humor, into which it is but conyerted if it fail of 
its operations of this ſorc are Aloe, Rhabarb, Sinna, cc. Whereof 
al» few or none were knowa unto Hippocrates. The third is of a 
violent and venemous quality, which ftuſtrate of its aRion, aſſumes 
as'it were the nature of poiſon ; ſuch as are Scammoneum, Coloe 
cynthis , Elaterium , Euphorbium , Tithymallus, Laureola, Peplum, 
&c. Of this ſort Hippocrates made uſe, eyen in Fevers, Plearifies 
and Qninſies ; and that compoſition 1s very remarkable which is aſe 
cribed unto Dzogenes in eEtizs ; that is of Pepper, Sal, Armoniac, 
Euphorbium, of each an ounce, the Doſis whereof four ſcrupleg 
and an half; which whatſoever ſhould take, would find in his bow- 
ds more then a canicular heat, though in. the depth of Winter, ma- 
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ny of the like nature may be obſerved in ef, or 1n the, book 
De Dinamidits, aſcribed unto Galen, which is. the ſame verbatim with 


thd-erhct.. - 

Nou in regard of the ſecond ,, and: eſpecially the firſt degree. of u 
Purgatives., the Aphoriſm is not. of force; but we may ſafely yſe , 
them, they bcing benign and of innoxjous qualities. And there. 2 
forc Lucas Gauriczs, who hath endeavoured with many tcſtimonieg ir 


to allvance this conſideration , at length concedeth that lenitive Phy. 
ſick may be uſed, eſpecially when the Moon is well aftefted in Can. Þ L 
cer or-in the waxcry ſigns. But in regard of the third degree the 
Aphoriſm-is conſiderable ;; purgitions. may be dangerous; and a me. 
morable example -there 1s in the medical. Epiſtles of Craucivs , of a 
Roman Prince that dicd. upon, an. ounce of Diap' znicon , taken.in 
this ſeaſon. From the uſe v hereof. we refrain not only in hat ſea 
ſons, but warily cx ibir it at.all times in hot diſeaſes, Which :when 
neceſſity requires, we can perform more ſafely then the Ancicnts, as 
having better waics of preparation and correction ; that is, not on- 
ly by: addition of other bodtes, but ſeparation- of noxious parts from 
their owns | ; | | 
But bc{1Je theſe differences-between Hippocrates and us, the Diys 
firtians of theſe times. and thoſe of Antiquity.; the condition of the 
diſeaſe, and- the intention of the Phyſitian, hold a main conſideration 
in what time.and place ſaever.. For Phyſick. is- either curative or 
preventive; Preventive we call that which by purging. noxious hu: 
mors, and the cauſes of diſcafes,, preventeth ſicknefs.in the healthy, 
or the recourſe thereof in the valetudinary ;. this is of common uſe 
at tne ſpring and fall, and we commend not the ſame at this ſcaſon. 
Therapeutick or curative Phyſick, we term that, which- reſtoreth the 
miſktel. Patient unto Sanity, .and taketh away diſcaſes actually aftcing. Now 
Chronical Gf: difeales. ſome are. cronical-and-. of long duration, as quartane 
2nd Acute Agucs,. Scurvy, cc. Whercia becauſe they. admit of dclay. we de- 
whatthey be fer the-cure. co more adyantagious ſeaſons; Others we term acute, 
that is, of thort duration and danger, . as Fevers, Pleuriſizs, cc. 
In which, becauſe deliy is dangerous, and they ariſe unto their {tae 
b:fore the Dog-daies determine; we apply preſent remedics. accor- 
ding; unto Indications ; rſpefting rather the acuteneſs 6b the.diſcaſc, 
and precipitancy of occaſion, then the. riſing or. ſetting. of Stars; 
the ff:&s of the. one being. dilſputable, of the ather-afſyred, anil in- 
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evitable. | w_- | 
Strong purga« - And. although. Aſtrology may here pmt in, end-plead:the-fecrct 
tions notſa. jinfinence of. this Star : yet Galex in his. Gomment , makes na .ſuci 
| -=15 - hy : confideratton ; confirming - the: truth , of - the. Aphari{m fram the 
| fummg,. aod teat bt the: year:; and the operation of Medicines exhibite. Jojre- 
rb. gard that badics being heatcd by the; Summer, cannox ſo _well.endure 
| . = the 
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ook the acrimony of purging Medicines ; and becauſe upon purgations 

With contrary. motions. enſue, the heat of the air. attracting the humours. 
outward, and the action of the Medicine retracting the fame in- . 

* of | ard. Bur theſe: are readily, ſalyed:in the diſtinctions ' before allead» 


uſe *d ; and particularly in the conſtitution of, our climate and divers; 
= *thers, . wherein the air. makes. no ſuch exhauſtation of ſpirits, 1 And 
Nieg :n.the benignity of our Medicines ; whereof ſome in their own na- 
by. | tures, others. well prepared,. agitate not. the humors, or make ſent. ; 
AN ble perturbation... . | | 
the 2 Tigscg | O13 fy i lis => 
Fi Nor do we hereby reje& or condemn a ſober and regulated Aſtros 
ts logy; WC hold there is more truth thercin then in Aſtrol»gers; in 
in F +{ ſome more then many allow, yet in none ſo much as ſome pre- 
ae tend, We deny not the. influence of. the Stars, but often ſuſpe& 
an i the due application thercof ; for though we ſhould afficm that all 
* il things were in all things; that heaven were but earth celeſtified , A Problem 
i” # nd carth but hcaven terreſtrified, or that cach part above had an in- 
m # Agence upon.its, divided affinity. bclow ; .yet how to ſingle out theſe 
| 7clations, .and duly to apply. theic ations. is a work oft times to be 
* | cf:Red by ſome revelation, and Cabala from aboye, rather then any 
| Philoſophy ,.or ſpeculation here below. What power ſoever they 
' # have upon. our bodies, it 1s not requiſite they ſhould deſtroy our 


reaſons , that is, to \make. us rely, on the. ſtrength of Nature, when 
' F He is leaſt-able: to, relieve. us ; and when we' conceive the heayen a« 
minſt us, to refuſe. the. afliſtance. of- the earth.created for us. This 
i yer to ſuffer from the- mouth'of the Dog above, what others do 
" F from the tecth of Dogs below-; that is, to. be afraid of their pro- Upon the bi- 
per remedy , and refaſe to approach» any water , thoug" that hath ting, of a mad 
often proved a.cure unto ©. their diſeaſe; There is-in wiſe men a 0p tv 
power beyond the Stars; and Prolonzy Encourageth--us, that by fore- oh _ oF _ 
knowledge , we may. evade their a&fons ; for, being but univerſal of gaen 
cauſes, they are determined by prticular agents ; which being incli+ 
ned, not conſtrained,-contain within themiclyes the caſting a&, and 
a power to command the concluſion. 


Laſtly, Tf all be conceded, and were there .in this Aphoriſm an 
unreſtrained truth, yer were it not reaſonable from a caution to 
inferr a non uſance or abolition, froma thing to be ufed with dif- 
tretioh,” ndtto be uſed at all. Bzcauſe the Apoſtle bids us beware 
of Philoſophy, heads of extremity will have none at all ; an uſual 
fallacy in vulgar and leſs diſtinftive brains, who having once over- 
ſhot the mcan, run violently.on, and find no reſt bur -in the cx- 
2£CAMs. . 
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| Naw hereon we bave the longer inſiſted, becauſe the error is ma. 
terial, and concerns oft-times the life of man; an error to be taken 
notice of by State, and provided againſt by Princes, who are of the 
opinion of Solomon, that their riches conſiſts in the multitude of 
their ſubjefts. An error worſe then ſome: reputed Herefies; and of 
greater danger to the body, then they unto the ſoul; which whoſo. 
A Phyfitian. EVET is able to reclaim, he ſhall ſalve more in one ſummer then the. 
Quver Themiſen miſon deſtroyed in any Autumn ; he ſhall introduce a new way of 


gros Auiwn® cure, preſerving by Theory, as well as praQtice, and men not only 
No occiderit #6 


Go 


we. Juycaal, from death, but from deſtroying themſelyes, 
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Of many things queſtionable as they are commonly 
deſcribedin Piflures. 
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CHAP LI 


Of the Picture of the Pelecan. 


] Nd firſt in every plice we meet with the piRure of 
the Pelecan, opening her breaſt with her bill , 
and fecding her young ones with the blood difti!= 
ling from her, Thus is it ſet forth not only in 
common Signs, but in the Creſt and Schucheon 
of many Noble families ; hath been aſſerted by - 
many holy Writers, and was an Hierogliphicle 
of piety and pitty amcng the eZgyptians z on: 
which conſideration, they ſpared them at their : 


tables, 

Notwithflanding upon enquiry we find no mention hereof in Ancient 
Zodiegraphers, and ſuch as have particulaily diſcouried upon Animals, as 
Ariſtotle, Elian, Pliny, Solixw and many mcre ; who ſeldom forget proptie 
£ties of ſuch a nature, and have been very punQual inleſs conſiderable Re» 
cords, Some ground hereof I confeſs we may allow , nor need we-deny a - 
Tema kable »ffe&ion in Pelecans toward their youne s for Elan diſcours . 
fine cf Storks, and their affeRion.coward:cheir brood, whom they inflruR 
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The bigneſs 
of a Pclecan, 


@f her Crop: 


tofly, and unto whom they re-delivec up the proviſion of their Bell, 
<concludeth ac laſt, that Herons and Pelecans do the like, 
As for the 'teſtimonics of Ancient Fathers, ard Ecclefiaſtical Writes 
'we may more ſafety conceive therein ſome Emblemarical chan any real 6. 
'ry.; ſo doth Excherrus confeſs it to-be the Emblem of Chriſt, And we 
are uawilling 1licerally to rereive that -account- of Ferom,' that perceivins 
her young ones deſtroyed by Serpetits, ſhe openeth her five with her biy; 
by the blood whereof they revive and return unto life again, By which 
rclationthey might indeed illuſtrate the deftruRtion of man by the old Ser. 
penc, and his reltorement by the blood of Chiiſt : and in this ſenſe meſhall 
not diſpute the like relatiogs of Anſtize, Iſidore, Alberts, and meny mores 
and under an EmblemaiiCal intention, We aCcepc It in Toat-armour, 

As for the Hizroglyphick of the Egyptians, they erected the ſame Upon 
another conſideration, which was parental affe&ion z wanifefed in the 
proteCtion of her young ones, when her neſt was ſer on fire, For as for 
terting out her blood, it was-not the aſſertion of the Egyptians, bur ſrems 
tranſlated unto the Pclecan from the Vulture, as Pierizes hach plainly de. 
livered, Sed quod Pelicanum ( ut etiam. aliis plerilque perſuaſum tft) 
roſtro petting diſſecantem pingunt , ita ut ſus fangmme filios alat, ab Foy. 
ptiorum hiſtorsi valde alienum eFt, ut enim vulturem tautum id Facere 
tradiderunt, 

And laſtly, as concerning the piQure, if naturally examined , and not 
Hierogliphically conceived, it containeth many impropricties, difagrecino 
almoſt in all things from the true-and proper deſcription, For, whereas it 
is commonly ſet forth green or yellow, in its proper colour , it is inclin- 

ing to white; excepting the ex:remities or cops of the wing feathers, 
which are brown, * It is deſcribed in the bigneſs of a Hen, whereas it aps 
proacheth and ſometimes exceedeth the magnitude of a Swan, lr is con; 
monly painted with a ſhort bill; whereas that of the Pelecan atcaincth 
ſometimes the tength of two ſpans, The bill is made acute or pointed ar 
the end 3 whereas ir is flac and broad, though ſomewhat inverted at the 
Excream, It is deſcribed like fillipedcs, or birds which have their feet or 
claws divided ; whereas it 1s palmipedous, or fin-footed like Swans ant 
Geeſe ; according to the method of nature, in latiroſtrous or flat-bild 
birds; which being generally ſwimmers, the organ is wiſely con:rived un- 
to the ation, and they are framed with fins or oars upon their feet; ard 
therefore they neither tighe, nor build on trees, if we except Cormorancs, 
who make their neſts lixe Herons, Laſtly, there is one part omi:tetl 
more remarkable than any other, that is, the chovwle or crop adhering 
unto the lower fide of the bill, and ſo deſcending by the throat : a bag or 
Jachel very obſervable, and of a capacity almolt beyond credit ; which 
notwithſtanding , this animal could not want ;' for therein it receiverh 
O, fters, Cochelsp Scollops, and other teſtaceous animals ; which being 
Not able to break, 1c recains them until chey open, and yomi:ing them 
8p, take ou: che meat contained, This is that part preſeryed for a _ 
| an 
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and wherein ( as Sartize delivers) in one diitected,, a Negro child was * 


found. | 
\ _ A poſſibility there may be of opening and bleeding their breaft ; for 


'Os this may be done by the uncous and pointed extremity of their bill :-and 
We ſome probability alſo that they ſometimes do it, for their own relief, though 
Ing not for ther young ones ; that is by nibling and biting themſclyes on their 
Il, jtching part of their breaſt, upon fullneſs or acrimony of blood, And the 
ca | F{:me may be better .made out z if (2s ſome relate ) their feathers on that 
Io part are ſometimes obſcrycd to be red and tindted with blood, 

Ul | | 

- | 
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| Of the Pidture of Dolphins. 
0: IE OS 1 48 & 
Hat Dolphins are crooked, is not cnly affirmed by the hand of the 
| Painter, but commonly conceived thiic nat ah and proper figure z 
which is not only the opiuton of our times, but {4011s the belief of elder 
ximes befor2 us, For, beſide the expreflions of Ov: a5 Pliny, their Pour 
traits in ſome ancien: Coyns are framed in this figure, fT will appear in 
ſome chereof in Geſner, others in Goltjizs, and Levin Halins in his dis 
ſcrip:ion of Coyns, from Julins Ceſar unto Rhodulphus the ſecond, 
| Notwi:hRandingy to ſpaak ſtrikly in theirinatual hevrethey areſtreight, 
nor have their ſpine convexed, or more confiderably em-owed, than Sharks, . 
Porpoſes, Whalcs, and other Cetzceons animals, as Scaliger plainly af= 
firmeth : Corpas habet non magrs curvum quam reliqui piſces, As ocular 
enquiry informeth z and as unto ſuch as have not had the opportunity to 
behold them, their proper pourcraicts will diſcoyer in Ron4elerizs, Geſner, 
and Aldrovandes, And as indeed is deducivle from pictires themfelyes ; 
for thouzh they be drawn r:pzndous, cr convexedly crooxcd in. one piece, 
yet the Dolphin that carrieth. Arion is concayouſly inverted, and hath its 
ſpine.d:prefſed in another. And an(werably hereto my we behold chem dif= 
fcrently bowed in medalls, and the Dalphins of Tarms and Faliusdo make 
another flexure from that of Commadys and Agreppa. 
.- Ang therefore whaz is: d:livered of their incurvity, muſt either be tiken 
Emphatically, that is, no: really but in appearance ; which happeneth , 
when they leap above water, and ſuddenly thoor down 2g3in 3 which is a 
fallacy in viſion, whereby ſtraight bodies ina ſudden mation protruded 05s 
liquely downward, apvear unto the eye crooked ; and this is r1e conftru- 
ion of Bellonins, Ocif it be taken really, it muſt not univerſally and 
perpetually 3 that is, not when they ſwim and remain in their- proper ft- 
gures, Lut only wiicn hey leap, or inpenoyfy whirl their bocies any mays 
n an 
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and this is the opinion of Gefſ#erus. Or laſtly, It may be caken neither 
really nor emphacically, bur only Emblemarticaliy : for being the Hiercghy. 
phick of celerity, and ſwifter than other animals, men beſt exprefled their 
velocity by incurvity, and under ſome figure of a bow : and in this ſenſe 
probably do Heralds allo receive it, when from a Dolphin extended, they 
diſtinguith a Dolphin embowed, 
And thus alſo muſt that piRure be taken of a Dolphin claſping an Ancho;, 


that is, not really, as is by moſt conceived out of afteRion unto man, con, * 


veiching the Anchor unto the ground : but emblematically, according 4; 
Prerius hath expreflled it, The (wifceſt animal conjoyned with that heavy 
body, implying that common moral, Feftina lexte ; and that celerity ſhould 
always be contempered with cunctation, 


CHAP. IIL 
of the Piiture of 4 Graſhopper. 


Here is alſo among us a common deſcription and piure of a Graf: 
hoppers as may be obſeryed in the piGures of EmblematiRts, in the 
coats of ſeveral families, and as the word Cicada is uſually tranflated in 
DiRionaries, Wherein to ſpeak ſtriQly, if by this word Graſhopper, we 
underſtand that animal which is implied by 77=4 wich the Greeks, and by 
Cicada with the Latines 3 we may with ſafety affirm the piRure is widely 
miſtaken, and that for ought enquiry can inform, there is no ſuch inſe&tin 
Exgland, Which how paradoxical ſocyer, upon a tri enquiry, will 
rove undeniable cruth, | 
For firſt, That animal which the French term Samterelle, we a Graf. 
hopper, and which under this name is commonly deſcribed by us, is named 
"Axpis by the Greeks, by the Latines Locuſta, and by our ſelves in proper 
ſpecch a Locuſt z as in the dier of John Baprift, and in our Tranſlacion , 
the Locufts have no King, yet go they forth all of them by bands, Aoain, 
Between the Cicada and that we call a Graſhopper, the differences are 
yery many , as may be obſeryed in themſelyes, or their defcriptions in 
Matthiolas, Aldrovandus and Mnffetus, For firft, They are differently 
cucullated or capuched upon the head and back, and inthe C:cads the eyes 
are more prominent : the Locufts haye Antexne or long horns before, with 
a long falcation or forcipated tail behind ; and being ordained for ſaltation, 
their hinder legs do far exceed the other, The Locuft or our Graſhopper 
hathteeth, the Cicade noneat all; nor any mouth according unto Ariſto- 
tle: the Cicada is moſt upon trees ; and laſtly, the fritinnitus or proper 
gote thereof, is far more ſhril.chan that of the Lecuſtz and iis life ſo ſhort 
in 
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* in Sumner, thac for proviſion it needs not hays recourte unto the proyi= 


dence of the Piſmire in Winter, | 

And therefore where the C:cada muſt be underſtood, the pictures of He. - 
ralds and Emblematiſts are not exact, nor is it ſafe to adhere unto the in« 
texpretation of Dictionaries ; and we muſt with candour make out our own 
Tranſlations : for in the Plague of Agypr, Exodas 10. The word "Azexs is 
tranſlated a Locuſt, but in the ſame ſenſe and ſubjeR, :ſdows 16. lt is 
cranſſated a Graſhopper ; For them the bitings of Graſhoppers and flies 
killed s whereas we have declared before, the Cicada hath no teechy but is 
conceived to live upon dew; and the pofibility of ics ſubſiſtence is diſpu- 
ted by Licetus, Hereof I perceive MMauffetus hath taken notice, diſſenting 
from Langins and Lyceſtenes, while they deliver, the Cicada*s defiroyed 
the fruits in"Germany, where that inſe& is not found ; and therefore con- 
cludeth, T am ipſos quam altos deceptos fuiſſe autumo, dum locuſt as cicadas 
efſe unlgars errore crederent , 

And hereby there may be ſome miſtake in the due diſpenſation of Medie 
cines defumed from this animal ; particularly of Diatettigon commended 
by e/Etins in the affections of the kidnies, 1t muſt be likewiſe underſtood 
with ſome reſtriAtion what hath been afhrmed by /jdore, and yer delivered 
by many, that Cicades are bred our of Cuccow ſpictle or Woodſear ; that 
is, that ſpumous, frothy dew or exudation, or both, found upon Plants , 
eſpecially about the joints of Lavinder and Roſemary, obſeryable with us 
about the latter end of May, For here the true Czcads is not bred, bur 
certain it is, that out of this, ſome kind of Locuſt doth proceed ; for herein 
may be diſcovered a little inſeCt of a feſtucine or pale green, reſembling in 
all parrs a Locuſt, or what we call a Graſhopper. 

Laſtly, The word it ſelf is improper, and the term of Graſhopper not 
2ppliable unto the Cicada ; for therein the organs of motion are not con= 
trived for ſaltation, nor are the hinder legs of ſuch excenfion, as is obſer= 
yable in ſalient animals, and ſuch as move by leaping. Whereto the Locuſt 
is yery well conformed ; for therein the legs behind are longer than all the 
body, and make at the ſecond joynt acute angles, at a conſiderable ad yance= 
ment above their backs, 

The miſtake therefore with us might have its original from a defeCtiin 
our langnage ; for haying not the inſe& with us, we have not fallzn upon 
its proper name, and ſo make uſe of a term common unto it and the Lee 
cuſt ; whereas other countries have proper expreſſions for ir, So the [ta- 

lian calls it (icada, the Spaniard Cigarra, and the French Cigale; all 
which appellations conform unto the original , and properly expreſs this 
animal, Whereas our word is borrowed from the Saxon Gz:ſthopp, which 
our forefathers, who never beheld the ("1gada, uſed for that inſet which 
we yet call a Graſhopper, | : 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Picture of the Serpent rempting Eve. 


N the PiQure of Paradiſe, and deluſion of our firſt Parents, the Serpen, 

i> ofcen delcrived with humane viſage ;.not unlike ,unto.Cadmzr or his 

wife, in the a& of their Metramorphetis, Which is not a mcer piRtocial 

con:rivance or invention of the Picturer, bur an ancient tradition and con, 

c:ived reality, as it ſtands delivered by. Beda and Authors of ſome antiqui« 

ry ; thar is, chat Szthan appeared no: un:o Eve inthe naked form of a Ser. 

pe:)t, but with a Virgivs head, that thereby hz might become more accer« 

table, and his rempraticn find che caſter entertainment, Which neverthe. 

leſs is a conceit not to be adimittcd , and the piain and receiyed figure, is 

with tetcer reaſon embraced, 

For firſt, as Pi4ri7z5 abſerycth from Barcephas, the aſſumption of hywane 

; ſhape had p oyc@a diſadyantage unto Sathan z affording not only a {uſpi 
cious amazement in Eve, before the. fact, in beholding a third humanity 
beſide her ſelf and Adam; bur leaving ſome excuſe unto the woman, which 
afterward the man cook up with Ifſer reaſon ; that is, to haye been deceis 
ved by ano: her Ike her ſclf, | ; 
' Again, There wasno inconvenicncein the ſhape aſſumed, or any Conte 
derable impediment: thar might d fturb that performance in the common 
form of a Serpint, For wFeieas it 1s conceived the- woman muſt needs be 
afraid thereof, and rather flic chan approach ict; it wasnot agrecavle unty 
the condition of Paradiſe and Rate of innocency therein if in that place 
2s mc determine, no creature was hurtful or terrivle unto man,: and thoſe 
deftruQtive effets they now diſcover ſucceeded the curſe, and came inwith 
thorns. and briars, And therefore Engabiney ( who aftirmerh this Ser- 
pnt was a Bafilisk ) incurrech no abſurdity, nor need we infer that Eve 
thould bedeftroyed immediately upon that Vion, For noxious animals 
could offend them no morz in the Garden, than Noah in the Ark : as they 
peaceably received their. names, fo: they friendly poſſefled their na:uies; 
and were their condfcions deſtruEtiveunto each other, they were noc.fo unto 
man, whoſe conſtitutions then were antidotes, and needed not fear pol 
ſons, And if (as'moſt conceive ) there were buc two created .of every 
kind, they could n»t'at that time deſtroy either man or themſelyes ; for 
this had Fruftrated the command-of multiplication , deſtroyed a Tpecies, 
and imperfeed the Creation, And therefore alſoif Cain were the fiſt 
man born, with him entred not only the a, but the firſt power of mrr- 
ther z, far before that time neither could the'Serpent nor eAdam dcftroy 
Fv:,nor Adam and Eve each others for that had oyerthrown the intention 
&f the werld,and pur its Creator ww gt ge lixt day over again, 
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Moreover, Wanereas 1n Icgalg OL } poCEl, alu YuCd: COULLEECLICC wit Eve, 
je may be thought he would rather aſſume an humane ſhape and orcans, thin 
the improper form of a Serpent z it implies no material zmpediczent, Nor 
need we to wonder how he contrived a yoice out of the mouth of a Servent, 
who hath done the like our of the belly of a Pythoniſſa, and the trunk of 
an Oak; 2s he did for many years a: Dodoaa, 

Laſtly, Whereas ic might be conccived that an humane ſhape was firier 
for this enterpriſe z it being more than probable (the wonld be. amazed to RX 
hear a Serpent ſpeak; ſome conceive the might not yer be certain that _— 
only man Was priviledged with ſpeech ; and being in the novity cf the at the ſerpents. 
Creation, and in experience of all things, might not be affrighred to hear ſpeaking, = 
a Szrpent ſpeak, Beſide (ſhe might be ignorant of their natures, who was 
not verſed in their names, 7s veing not preſent ar the general ſurvey of 
Animals, when «Adam aſſigned vnto every one a name concordant unto ** 
ics nature, Nor is this my opinion, but the determination of Lombard 
and Teftaties.; and alſo the rep'y of Cyrill unto the ovjeQtion of Falias , 
whd compared this ſtory unto the fables of the Greeks, | : 


CHAP V 
Of the Picture of Adam and Eve with Navels.:. © 


A Nother miſtake there may be in the Piure of our firſt Parents, who 
. after .the manner of their poſterity are both delineated with a Navel, 
And this is obſervable not only in ordinary and ſtained pieces, but in the 
Authentick draughts of Urb;z eAngeto and others. Which notwithitane 
ding cannot be allowed, except we impure that unto the firſt cauſe, which 
we impoſe not on the ſ:cond 5 or what we deny unto nature, we impure un= 
tb Naturity it ſelf ; that 1s, that in the firft and molt accompliſhed piece, 
the Creator aff<Cted ſuperfluities, ' or ordained par:s without uſe or office, 

For the uſe of the Navel is co continu? the Infant unto the Mather, and Whatthe 742 
by che veſſels thereof to conyey its aliment and ſutentation, The veſſels yet is, and fox: 
whereof it conliftcth, are the umbilical yein, vhich is a branch of the what uſc, 
Porta, and implanted in the Liver of the Infant 3 two Arteries likewiſe 
arifing from the Iliacal branches, by which the Infant recejveth the purer 
partion of .blood and ſpirits from the mother z and laſtly, the Uraches or 
ligamental- paſſage derived from. the bottom of the bladder , whereby ic 
giſchargeth the wateriſh and urinary part of its aliment, Now upon the 
Sixth,” when the Infant forſaketh the womb, although ir dilacerate, and 
breakithe involving membrancs, yet do theſe veffels hold, and by the mc 
Cation thereof che Infant is connected unto the womv, not cnly before » | 
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but 2 while al:o after ihe birt, Theſe thereiore the mid wite cutteth oft, 


contriving them into a knot cloſe unto the body of the Infant; from * 
whence enſueth that tortuoficy or complicated modolity we uſually call the the 
That Adam Navels occalioned by the colligation of veſlcls before mentioned. Now 
and Eve had the Nayel being a part, not prececent, but ſubſequent unto generation, oth 
not Naycls nativity or parturition, it cannot be well imagined at the creation or extra. oy 


ordintry forma:ion of Adam, who immediately iſſued from the Artifice of 
God; nor alſo that of Eve 3 who was not ſolemnly begotten, but ſuddenly i 4 
framed, and anomalovſly proceeded from Adam. 


. aſ 
And if we be led into concluſions that Adam had alſo this part, becauſe 

o . . . ral 
we behold the ſame in our ſelyes, the inference is not reaſonable ; for if HA 
we conceive the way of his formation, or of the firſt animals, did carry in a 
all points a ſtrift conformity unto ſucceeding produtions, we might fail _ 


>. Into imaginaticns that Adam was made withour Teeth ; or chatche ran 
through thoſe notable alterations in the veſſels of the heart, which che In. 
Fanc ſufferech afcer birth + we need not diſpute whether the egg or bird 
were firſt 3 and might conceive that Dogs were created blind, becauſe ye 
obſerve they are liteied ſo with us, Which to affirn, is to confound, 
at leaſt to regulate creation unto generation, the firſt Acts of God, unto 
the ſecond of Nature z which were determined in that general indulgence, 
Encreaſe and Multiply, produce or propagate each other z that is, not ans 
ſmerably in all points, but in a prolonged method according to ſeminal iW & 
progreflion, For the formation of things at firſt was different from their | 
generation after; and although it had nothing to precede it, was aptly 
contrived for that which ſhould ſucceed ir, And therefore though Adam 
were framed without this part, as haying no other womb than that of his 
proper principles, yet was not his poſterity wichout the ſame : for the ſe. 
minality of hisfabrick contained the power thereof ; and was endued with 
the ſcience of thoſe parts whoſe predeſtinations upon ſucceſſion it did ac- 
compliſh, 

All the Navel therefore and conjunCtive part we can ſuppoſe in Adam, 
was his dependency on his Maker, and the connexion he muſt needs haye 
unto heaven, who was the Son of God, For holding no dependence on 
any preceding efficient bu: God ; in the a of his produQion there may be 
conceived ſome connexion, and Adam to haye been in a momental Nayel 
with his Maker, And although from his carnality and corporal exiſtence, 
the conjunction ſeemeth no nearer than of cauſality and effe&z yet in his 

—_ immortal and diviner part he ſcemed-to hold a nearer coherence, and an 
| umbilicality even with God himſelf, And ſo indeed alchough the pro- 
priety of this part be found but in ſome animals, and many ſpecies there 
are which haye no Navel atallz yer is there one link and common conne- 
xion , one general ligament, and neceſſary obligation of all what ever un- 
ro God, Whereby although they a& themſelves at diſtance, and ſeem to 
be at looſe ; yet do they hold a continuity with their Maker. Which ca- 
cenation or conſerying union when eyer his pleaſure ſhall diyide, lt go, 
or 
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or ſeparate ; tney thall tall trom cacur cxiltence, Hence, and operations ; 
in brief, chey mult retire unto their primacive noching, and ſhrink into 
their Chaos again, 

They who hold che egg was before the Bird, prevent this doubt in many 
other animals, whicn alſo extendeth unto them : For birds are nouriſhed by 
umbilical veſſels, and the Navel is manifeſt ſometimes a day or wo after 
excluſion» The ſame is probable in oviparous excluſions, if the lefler part 
of eggs mult ſerye for the formation, the greater part for nutriment. Tne 
ſame is made out in the eggs of Snakes; and isnot improbable in the gence 
nation of Porwiggles or Tadpoles, and may be alſo true in ſome vermipa- 
rous excluſions ; although(as we have obſerved in the daily prozreſs in ſome} 
the whole Maggot is little enough to make a Fly, without any part remaine 
ing, | 


CHAP. VE 


of the Piftures of Eaſtern Nations, and the Jews at their Feaſts, 
eſpecially enr Saviour a? the Paſſover, 


Oncerning the Piures of the Jews, and Eaſtern Nations at their 
Feaſts, concerning the geſture of our Saviour at the Paſſoyer, who. 
is uiually deſcribed fitting upon a ſtool or bench at a ſquare table, in the 
middeſt of the ewelye, many make great doubt z and (though they concede 
a table-geſture ) will hardly allow this uſual way of Sefft3n, 
Wherein reftraining no mans enquiry, it will appear that accuoacion,, 
or lying down at meals was a geſture uſed by very many Nations, That 
the Perfians uſed jr, befide the teftimony of humane Writers, 1s.deducible 
from that paſſage in Eſther, That when the King returned into the place zghey 5; 
of the banquet of wine, Haman was fallen upon the bed whereon Eſther © 
was, That the Parthians uſed 1', is evident from eAthenems, who delin 
vereth out of Poſ#;donrae, that their King lay down at meals, on an high- 
er bed than others, That (leopatra thus entertained Anthony, the ſame 
Author manifeſiech when he ſaith, (he prepared twelye Tricliniums, That 
it was in uſe among the Greeks, the word Triclinium implieth, and the 
fare isalſo declarable from many places in the Sympoſiacks of P/utarch, 
That it was not out of faſhion in the days of AriFotle, he declarethin his 
politicks ; when among. the Inſticutionary rules of yourh, he adviſeth they 
might not be permitted to hear Iambicks and Tragedics before they were 
admitted unto diſcumbency or lying along with others at their meals, That 


the Romans uſed this geſture at 1epaſt, belide many more, is eyident from 
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= Lip, Mercariils, Salmaſins and Craconizs, Who have expriliy and 

tinctly treaLeN ncicof, | 

Now of their accumbing placery the one was called S:ibadion and Sioma, 

carrying the bgure of an hzIf Moon, and of an uncertain capacity, where. 

vnon it 1gccived :h: name of Heaachnon, Oftociinen, acco;ding unto that 
o: Martial, 


Accipe Lnunata ſcriptums teſtadine Sigma: 
Otto capit, wentat quifquis amicns en, 

Hereat in ſeveral ages the let and 11ght horn were the principal places, 
rid the moſt honorable perſon, if he were net maſter of the feaſt, polleſſed 
one of thoſe rooms, . The o:h:x was termed Triclinium, that is, Three 
beds about a table, as may be ſeen in the figures thereof, and particularly 

plerc De Aric in the Rhamnurffan Triclinium , ſer down by Mercurialts, The cuſtomary 
Gymnaſlice, VE hereof was probably ocduced from the frequent uſe of bathing, afcer 
which they commonly retiied to bed, and refected themſelves with repaſi; 
and ſo that cuſtom by degreeschanged their cuvicularly beds into diſcubirc. 
ry,and introduced 2 fafhion to go from the bathes unto theſe, 
The ancient As for their gelttre or poſi;ton, the men lay down leaning on their lf 
geſture or po- elLow, their back being adyanced by ſome piilow or ſome ſubſtance : the 
lition of the Cccond lay ſo with his back towards the firſt, that his head attained ahoy; 
body ar feaſts. 4. 1,ofome; and the reſt in the ſame order, For women, . they ſat ſoc. 
rimcs diſtinly with their ſex, ſometime promiſcuoutly with men, accords 
ing to afteRtion or favour, as is delivered by Javera!, 
Gremio jacuit uova nnpta maritt, 

And by Suttonines of Caligula, that at his feaſts he placed hisfiterggwith 
whom he had been incontinenr, ſucceflively in order below him, 

Again, As their beds were three, (o the gueſts did nor uſually exceed 
that nunler in ey:ry one ; according to the ancient Laws, and provetbi« 
al obſeryations to begin with the Graces, and naake up their feats with 
the Muſs, And therefore it was rematkable in the Emperour Lyucins Vee 
r4:, that he lay down with twelve : which was, ſaith Julins Capitoling;, 
preter exempla majorum, noi. according to the cuſtom of his Predeceſſors, 
EXCept it were at publick and nuptial ſuppers, The regular number was 
alſo exceeded in this laft ſupper, whereat there were no 1:{s than thirteen, 
and in no place fewer than ten, for, as Jeſephas delivereth, it was no: 
Jawful to celebrate the Paſſover wich fewer than that number, 

Laſtly, For the diſpofing and ordering of the perſons : The firſt and 
middle beds were for the gveſts, the third and loweſt for the Maſter ot 
the houſe and his family ;z he always lying in the flift place of he laſt b:d, 


that is, n:xt the middle bed; bur if the wife or children were abſent, 
their 22oms were ſupplied by the Umbra, or Hangers on, according t9 
that of Javenal 
Who the Ume h 
bra were at 
Þ3nquets. 


Locus eff [© plaribus UH nhris, Por the gu:its, the 
oncu:avleſt pl ce in every bed was the bit, excepting the middie or [c- 
cond bed ; wherein the moſ} honourable Guelt of the fealt was placed in 
tie laſt place, becauſe by trat pofition he might be nex; che Matter of the 
ſeit, 
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25 this. figure doth plainly declare, and whereby we may apprehend the 
' Þ feaſt of Perpenne made unto Sertormus , deſcribed by Saluſtins , whoſe 
words we ſhall thus. read with Salmaſie : Igitur diſcubgere, Sertorias 
inferior in medio leflo, ſupra Fabins; Antomus in ſummo ;- Infra Scriba 
Sertoris Verſins 3 alter ſcriba Mecenas in Imo, medins inter Tarqmtiuns 


- of Dominum Perpennam, 
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At this feaſt there were but ſeven ; the middle places of the higheſt and 
middle bed being vacant z and hereat was Sertorixs the General and prin» 
cipal gueſt ſlain, And ſo may we make out what is delivered by P/atarch 
-in his life, that lying on his back, and raiſing himſelf up, Perperns caſt 
himſelf upon. his Romack ; which he might very well do, being Maſter of 
the feaft, and lying next unto him, And thus alſo from this Tricliniary 
diſpoſure, we may illuſtrate that obſcure expreſſion of Sexecs ; That the 
Northwind was in the middle, the North-Eaſt on the higher fide, and che 

| North-Weſt on. the lower. For as appeareth in the circle of the winds, 
the North=Eaft will anſwer the bed of &Zntonius, and the North-Welt 
that of Perperne, | | . 
That the cuſtom of fcaſting upon beds was in uſe among the Hebrews, 
Se : GS © many 


Fatt, For the Maſter lying in the firR of che laſt bed, and the principal Tut. Scalig. fe- 
Gueſt in the laſt place of the ſecond, they muft needs be next each other , miliarium ex- 


ercitationem 
P roblema | 
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Exed, 13; 


many deduce from Ezekiel, Thou ſacreſt upon a ſtately bed, anda tals 
prepared before ir, The cuſtom of Diſcalceation or pucting off heir hog 
ar meals, is conceived to confirm the ſame z 3s by that means keeping their 
beds clean ; and therefore they had a peculiar charge to ear the Pafſoyer 
with their ſhoves on 5 which InjunRion were needlels, if they uſed ng 
eo pur them off. Howeyer it were in times of high antiquity, probable i; 
is chat in afcer ages they conformed unto the faſhions of the Aſ[yrians and 
Eaſtern Nations, and laſtly of the Remwanrs, being reduced by Pompey unt 
a Provincial ſubj:Aion, 

That this diſcumbency at meals was in uſe inthe days of our Saviour; 
is conceived probable from ſeveral ſpeeches of his expreſſed in that phraſe, 
even unto common Auditors, as Luke 14, Cum inuitat us furris ad un. 
t1as, non diſcambas in primo loco, and befides many more, Matthey 2;, 
When reprehending the Scribes and Phariſes, he ſaith, Amant protect, 
fias, id eft, primos recubitus tw 64ui; & protecathedrias, five, prima wu. 
thedras, in Synagogs : wherein the terms are very diftin&t, and by an 
Antithefis do plainly diſtinguiſh the poſture of ficting, from this of lyino 
on beds, The conſent of the Fews with the Romans in other ceremonie; 
and rites of feaſting, makes probable their conformity in this, The Re. 
w34ns Waſhed, were anointed, and wore a cenatory garment 2 and that 
the ſame was practiſed by the Fews, is deduceable from that expoſtulation 
of our Sayioar with S:02, that he waſhed not his feet , nor anointed 
his head with oyls the common ciyllities at feſtival entertainments : and 
that expreſſion of his concerning the cenatory or wedding garment; 
and as ſome conceive of the linnen garment of the young man or 
St, Fohn ;, which might be the ſame he wore the night before at the laſt 
Supper, 

Tha: they uſed this geſture at the Paſſoyer, is more than probable from 
the teſtimony of Jewiſh Writers, and particularly of Ben-marmos records 
edbysS —_ De emtndatione temporum, After the ſecond cup accord. 
ing to the Inſtitution, The Son asketh, what meaneth'this ſervice > Then 
he that maketh the declaration, ſaich, How different is this night from all 
other nights ? for all other nights we waſh bur once but this night. twice; 
all other we eat leayened or unſeayened bread, bur this only leavened;, 
all other we ear fleſh roatted, boyled or baked, by this only roaſted, all 
other nights we ear together lying or fitting, but this only lying along, 
And this poſture they uſed as a token of reſt and ſecurity which they enjoy- 
ed, far different fromthat, at the cating of the Paſfoyer in e-Egypt.. 

Thar this geſture was uſed when our Sayiour eat the Paſseover,: is not 
conceived improbable from the wotds whereby the Evangeliſts expreſs the 
fame, that is, avanfala, wnmxicy, xaituacy, wan, Which terms do 
properly fignifie, this Geſture in Arifotle, Athenemy, Enripider, Sophte 
eles, and al humane Authors ; and the like we meet wich in the paraphrs- 
Kical expreſſion of Novnas, | 


oyer, 


Laftly, If it be nor fully conceded, that this geſture was uſed-ar the Pafs- 


| ceremonies deſcribed by CMoſes, 


fo 
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over, yer that it was obſerved art the laſt tuppery ſcems almolt incontrover. 

tible : for at this feaſt or cenatory convention, learned men make more 

than one ſupper, or art leaſt many parts thereof, The firſt was that Legal 

one of the Paſsoyer, or eating of the Paſchal Lamb wich birter herbs, and 

Of this it is ſaid, then when che even nratth; 26. 


was come he ſar down with the twelye, This is ſuppoſed when it is ſaid, Zohn2 5. 


{ that the ſupper being ended, otr Sayiour aroſe, rook a towel and waſhed 


che diſciples feer, The ſecond was common and Domeſtical, conſiſting of 


ordinary and undefined proviſions ; of this it may be ſaid, that our Sa« 


viour took his garment, and ſat down again, after he had waſhed the 


Diſciples feer, and performed the preparative ciyilitics of ſuppers ; at this 
| *tis conceived the fop was given unto Fader, the Original word implying 


ſome broath or decoRion, not uſed at the Paſsover, The third or latter 
part w2S Euchariſtical, which began at the breaking and bleſſing of the 
bread, according to that of Jatthew, and as they were cating, Jeſus took 
bread and bleſſed it, 
Now although at the Paſsoyer or firſt ſupper, many haye doubted this 
Reclining poſture , and ſome haye affirmed that our Sayiour Rood; yet ,, 
that he lay down at the other, the ſame men .haye acknowledged, as _-—0—_ 
Chryſoſtom, TheophylaR, eAuftin, and many more, And if the tradi= , 
tion will hold, the poſition is unqueſtionable; ' for the yery Triclinium is 
to be ſeen at Rowe, brought thither by Yeſpa/ſian, and graphically ſer forch 
by Caſatins. | 
Thus may it properly he made out ; what is delivered, Zobs 13, Erat 
reeumbeus wnns ex Diſcipults ejus 1n fnu Jeſu quem diligebat ; Now 
there was lexning on J:ſus boſom one of his Diſciples whom Jeſus loved. z 
which geſture will not to well agree nnto the poſition of fitting, bur is na» 
tural, and cannot be ayoided in the Laws of accubation, And the very 
ſame expreſſion is to be found in P/ivy, concerning the Emperour Nerve 
and Yaeuto whom he favoured ; Cenabat Nerwa cum paris, Veiento 


-recumbebat Proprim atgue etiam in-finus and from this cuſtorn aroſe the Not in Evtn; 


word-imm19@-, that is, « near and boſom friend, And therefure Canſe- 
bon joſtly rejeRterh T heophylaft z who not confidering the ancient manner 
of decumbency, impured this geſture of the beloyed Diſciple unco Ruſt i- 
&ity, or an'z#&of incivilty, And thus alſo have ſome conceived, it may 
be more STD out what is delivered of CAfary Magdalen, That 
fie Rood at Chriſts feer behind him weeping , and began to waſh his 
feet wich -tears, and did wipe them- with the hairs of her head, Which 
aKions, 'if our Saviour ſat, ſhe could not perform ftanding, and had ra- 
ther ſtood behind his back, than at his feer, And therefore it is not al. 
lowable, what is obſervable in many pieces, and even of . Raphael Vrbin; 
wherein Mary Magdalen is piQured before our Saviour, wathing his feer 
on her knees ; which will not confiſt wich the ſtrict deſcription and letter 


of the Text, 


Luke 7, 


- 7Noew: whereas this poſicion may ſeem to be diſcountenanced by our 


Oo 3 Trant- 
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what Denari- 
$1, Or the pen» 
ny in the Goe 
fp is, 


Ceremonies 


emitted, 


Tranſlation, which vivally renders i: fitting, ic cannot have that illacian, 
for the French-and Italian Tranſlations exprefling neither poli:ion of (er. 
Gon or recubation, do only ſay that he placed. himſelf at the table ; ang 
when ours expreſſ:ch the ſame by ſkting, it is in relation unto our cuſton, 
time, and apprehenſion. The like upon occaſion is not tmuſual 2 ſo when 
it is ſaid, Luke 4. #1v4a;. m2 prexier, and the Vulgar renders it, (um pli, 
caſſet libram, ours tranſlatech ir, he (hut or cloſed the book 5. waich isan 
expreſſion proper unto the paginal books of our times, but not ſo agreeadle 
unto volumes or rolling books in uſe among the Fems, nor only in elder 
times, but even unco this day, So when it is ſaid, the Samaritan delive. 
red unto-thz hoſt two pence for the proviſion of the Levite ; and when our 
Saviour agreed wich the: L1bourers for a penny a day; in ſtrict transla. 
tion it ſhould be ſeven pence half penny ; and is nat to be conceiyed cur 
common penny, the fixciech part of an ounce, For the word in the Otis 
oinal is veg, in Latine, Denariue, and with the Romans did yalue 
the eight part of an ounce, which after five (ſhillings the ounce amounteth 
unto ſeven pence half penny of our money. | 

Laſtly, Whereas ic might. be conceived chat they eat the Paſſover ſtand. 
ing rather than fitcing, or lying. down, according to the Inſtitution, 
Exod. 12, Thus ſhall you eat, with- your loins girded, your ſhooes, on 


of the Pafſoyex your fee:, and: your ſtaff in-your hand ;. the Fews themſelves reply, this 


was not required of ſucceeding generations, and was not obſcryed,. but in 
the Paſſover of ;,#gypt, And (o alſo many other injuRtions. were after. 
ward omitted, as the taking-up.of the Pafchal Lamb, from the tenth day, 
the-eating of it in-their houſes diſperſedg the Rriking of che blood on the 
door poſts, and the eating thereof in haſt, Solemmities and Ceremonies 
primatively enjoyned, afcerward omitted ; as was alſo this of (tation, for 
the occaſion ceaſing, and being in. ſecurity, chey applied. themſelyes unto 
geſtures 1n uſe among them, 

Now in what order of recumbancy Chriſt and the Diſciples.were diſpo. 
ſed, is not ſo. eafily determined, Caſalzzs from.the Lateran Triclinium 
will tell us, that there being thirteen, five lay. down in the firſt bed, five 
in the laſt, and three in the middle bed; and. thac our Sayiour pofleſſed 
the upper place thereof, That Fobs lay in. che ſame bed ſeems plain, be- 
cauſe he leaned on our Saviours boſom, That Peter made the third in 
that bed, conjeRure is made, becauſe he beckened unto Fohs, as being 
next him, to ask of Chriſt, who it was that ſhould. betray him, That 


Fudas was nor far off ſeems probable,. not only becauſe he dipped in the | 


ſame diſh, but becauſe he was ſo near, thatour Saviour could hand the ſop 
unto him, | 
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CHAP. VIL 
of the Picture of our Saviour with long haty, 


Nother PiQure there is of our Sxyiour deſcribed with long hair ,, 

, according tothe cuſton: of the Fews , and his- deſcription (ent by 
Lentulus unto. the Senate, Wherein indeed the hand of the Painter is 
not acculable, but the_ judgement of the common Spectator ;. conceis 
ving he obſerved this faſhion of his hair; becauſe he was a Nazarite ,, 
and confounding a Nazarite by vow, with thoſe by bixth or educa= 
tion, 

The Nazarite by vow. is declared, Namb.6, And was to refrain three 
things, drinking of Wine, cutting the hair,, and approaching unto the 
dead; and fuch a one was Sampſon, Now that our Saviour was a Naza- 
rite after this kind, we have no reafon to determine ; for he drank Wine,, 
and was therefore called by the Phariſees, a Wine-bibder ; he approach< 
ed alſo the dead, as when he raiſed from. death Lazarss,. and the daughter 
of Farxs, | | 

The other Nazarite was a Topical appellation , and appliable unto 
ſuch as were born in Nazareth, a City of Galjlee, and in the Trib: of 
Napthals, Neither if Rrifly ctaken was our Saviour in this ſenſe a Na- 
2471te 3 for he was born in Bethlehem 1n the Tribe of Fudah ; but might: 
receive that name ,. becauſe he abode in that Cicy 3 and was not only con 
ceived therein, bur there alſo paſſed the ſilent part of his life, after his re« 
turn from e£g ppt; as is delivered by CHatthew, And he came and dwelt 
in a City called Nazereth, that it might. be fulfilled which was ſpoken by 
the Prophet, He (hall be called a Nszarene, Both which Kinds of N4z- 


&24rites, as they are diſtinguiſhable by Zain, and Tſade in the Hebrew, F 
ſo in the Greek, by eAlpha and Omega; for as F.inſentas obſeryeth , | —_——_— 


where the yotary Nazarite is mentioned, it is wricten , Nageexigs, as 
Levit,6, and Lament, 4, Where it is ſpoken of our Saviour, we read it, 
Nag»ge®+ , 2s in Aatthew, Luke and John; only Mark who yrit his * 
Goſpel at Rorwe, did Latinize, and wrote it Nagepmir, 


—— 
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CHAP. VIII Bi 

of the Piture of Abraham ſacrificing Tac. Er 

| | BW 

N the PiRure of the Immolation of 1ſaac, or eAbraham ſacrificing e 

J his ſon, [ſaac is deſcribed as a little boy ; which notwithſtanding s | |: 
not conſentaneous unto the authority of Expoſitors, or the circumſtance c 


of the Text, For therein it is delivered that /ſaac carried on his back the 
wood for the ſacrifice; which being an holocauſtor burnt offering to be con. c 
ſumed unto aſhes, we cannot well Conceiye a burthen for a boy 5 but-ſfuch Þ | 
a one unto {ſaac, as that which it typified was unto Chriſt, that is, tw |Þ « 
wood or croſs whereupon he ſuffered ; which was too heavy a load for his | | 
ſhoulders, and was fain to be relieyed therein by S7onof Cyrene, * 
Again, He was ſo farfrom 2 boy, that he was a man grown, andat his | 
full Rature, if we belieye Joſephwns , who placeth him in the laſt of 44s. | 
Men of emi. ſeen), and makes him twenty five years old, And whereas in the Vut. 
neorfame © $27 Tranſlation he is termed per, it muſt not be ſtrictly apprehended (for 
and proweſs that age-properly endeth in pubercy, and extendeth bur unto fourteen) bur 
Qt 35+ reſpeQively unto Abraham, who waSat that time aboye fixfcore. And 
therefore alſo herein he was not unlike unto him, who was after led dumb 
unto the laughter, and commanded by others, who had legions ar com< 
mand+ that is, in meekneſs and humble ſubmiſſhon, For had he refifted, 
it had not been in the power of his aged parent to have enforced 3 and ma 
ny at his years have performed ſuch aCts, as fewbeſides at any, David was 
too ſtrong for a Lion and a Brar ; Pompey had deferved the name of Great; 
Alexander of the ſame cognominativn was Generali[/;mo of Greece ; and 
. Ambal bur one year after, ſucceeded Aſdrnba/l in that memorable Wat 
againſt the Romans, = TORuny 


— ” _— _— = _—— ” 


CHAP. 1X.” 
of the Pitture of Moles With horns. 


 & many pieces, and ſome of ancient Bibles, Afoſes is deſcribed with 
| horns, The ſame defcription wefind in a filyer Medal ; that is, upon 
one fide Moſes horned, and on the reverſe the commandment 2 zainſt ſculps 
tile Images, Which is conceived to be a coynage of fome Fews, in derifte 
on of Chriſtians, who firſt began that Pourtract, _ 

10 


1 


—_ 


The ground of this ablurdicy, was turely a miltake ot the Hebre w ext, 
in the hiſtory of Aſoſes when he deſcended from the Mount ; upon the 
effinity of Karen and Kara», that is, an horn, and to ſhine, which is 
one” qualiry of horn + The Vulgar Tranſlation conforming unto the 


former. Ignorabat quod cornuta efſet facies PLA Qu: videbant faci- 15, 


em Moſes eſe cornutam, But the Chaldee paraphraſe, tranſlated by 
Paulus Fagine, hath otherwiſe expreſſed it, Aoſes neſciebat quod mul- 
rus effet ſplendor glorie vultig ejus, Et viderunt filii Iſrael quod multa: 
eſet clarit as glorie facies Moſes, The expreſſion of the Septuasint is as 
large, Tedvgamy # 345 7 capumie. 3 avairy, Glorificatu oft aſpeting cats, ſeu 
colors facies. 

And this paſſage of the, Old Teſtament, is well explained by another 
of the New ; whereio it 1s' delrvered', thar they could: not ſedfaſtly 
behold the face of foſes, 2g 7w Iitus F amps ; that is, for the glory: - 
of bis cotntenance, And ſnrely the expoſicion of one Text is belt per- 
formed by another ; men vainly interpoſing their conſtrutions, where: 
the Scripture deciderh the controyerſie, And therefore ſome have ſcemed 
too aye in their expoſitions, who in the ſtory of Rabab the hatlor,, 
hye given notice that the word alſo fignifieth an Hoſteſs 5 for 1m the E. 
iftle ro the Hebrews, ſhe is plainly termed zpy,. which fignifies not an: 
ofteſs, bur a pecuniary and proftituting Harlot ; a term applied unto Lazs 


facies ejus erat radioſa, his face. was radiant, and diſperfing beams like 
any borns and cones about his head 3. which is-alſo conſonant unto the 
eriginal fignification,. and yer obſerved in the pieces of our Saviour, and 
the Virgin Mary, who are commonly drawn- with ſcintillations, or radie- 
ent Halo's abour their head ; which after the French expreſſion are uſually 
termed, the Glory, THE” +>.” Off SENT 
Now if beſides this occaſional miſtake, any man- ſhall contend a pro-- 
priery in this piRure, and that no injury is done unto Truth by this de-- 
ſcription, - becauſe an horn is the Hieroglyphick of authoricy, power and 
dignity, and in this Metaphor is often uſed in Scripture; the piece I cone. 
fefs in- this acception is harmleſs and agteeable unco EAMfoſes: and under- 
eibſematicat -conſtrutions ,. we find: that Alexander: the Great, and 
Attila King of Himes, in ancient Medals are deſcribed with horns; 
Biit if fromthe common miſtake, cor any folary conſideration: we perſiſt in- 
this deſcription 5 we vilify the myftery of che irradiation, and-authorize” | 
x dangerous picce conformable unto that of Jupiter Hammon; which was+ 
the Sun, and therefore deſcribed with horns 3. as is delivered by Aſxeros- 
bins; Hamimonem quem Denm ſolem oceidemems- Lybies exiftimant; aric- 
tixis cormibiu fingumt, quibu4 id anieal valet, ' fout vadiis fol, | We here-- 
m alſo imitate 'the PiRute of P42 ,- and Pages emblem-of Nature, . And ; 
if; 


by the Greebs, and diſtinguiſhed from #74gx , or mica, 25 may appear Wha kind of* 


m the thirteenth of Arhenens, ed Ce 
And therefore more allowable is the Tranflation of Treme/lins, Quod mar. Dewvite- 
Solendida fafla efet cutis farier ejua 3, or as Eftire hath interpreted it, Elie. 
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24 oſes and 


it (as Macrobius and very good A:thors concede) Bacchus , (who is alſo 


Becehus eppdi Jeſcribed with horns) be the ſame D:ity with thz Sun 8 and if (as Voſtius 


'fed to be the 
Same perſon» 
De origine 1dp> 


ilol are. 


Gn. 49: 


0 
Dex, JF. 


well contendeth) 2ſoſesand Bacchus were the ſame perſon 3 their deſcrip. 
tions mutt be relative, or the Tauricornous-picture of the one, perhaps the 
ſame with-che othe's | 


"1 ay * 
__ _ & 4 


CHAR X 
of the Scutcheons af the Tribes of Wract, 


h E will not paſs oyer the Scuccheons of the Tribes of iſrael, a 
they are uſually deſcribed in the Maps of Canaan and ſeyecral 
other piccess generally conceived to be the proper coats, and diſtinRiye 
badges of their ſeycral Tribes, So Rexbern is conceived to bear three Bars 
wave, Judah a Lyon Rampant, Daz a Serpent nowed,S:meon a ſword in- 
pale the point ereRted, cc Theground whereof is the laſt BenediQion of 
TJaceb, wherein he reſpeCtively drawerh compariſons from things here re« 
preſented. 
F Now herein although we allowa conſiderable meaſure of truth, yet whe: 
ther as they are #ſually deſctibed, theſe' were the proper cognizances, and 
coatearims of the Tribes; whether in this'manner applyed, and upon the 
grounds prefuwed material doubts remain, 8 
For firſt, They are not ſtriatly made our, from the Prophetical bleſſing 
of 7acob; for Simeon and Levi baye diſtin coats, that is, a Sword, 
and the two Tables, yer are they by Faceb included in one Prophelie, 
Simen and Levi are brethren, Inſtruments-of cruelties are in their habi- 
rations, So Foſeph beareth an Ox, whereof notwithſtanding there is no 
mention ia this Propheſie; for therein it is. ſaid Foſeph is a franful bough, 
even 2 fruicful bough by: a well 5 by which repicition are intimated the 
ewo Tribes defcending from him, Ephraim and Manaſſes ; whereof not« 
withſtanding Ephraim only bearecth an Ox: True it is, that many years 


. afcer in the benediion of Hoſes, it is ſaid,” of Foſeph, His glory is like 


the 6:(tlings'of his-Bullock :- and ſo'wemay concede, what Yoſrwus learn» 
edly declarech, that the, Egyptians: repreſented. Joſeph, in the Symbole 
of-an Ox ; for thereby was beſt implied the; dream of Pharoabh, which 
he interpreted, the benefit by Agricukure, and provident proviſion of 
corn which he performed z and therefore did Sereprs- bear a buſhel upon 
his head, - : =" py . p21 X 

Again, If we take theſe two 'benediQions together ,. the. reſemblances 
are not. appropriatey. and 'ofes-rherein conforms nog unto. Jaceb.; for 
that.which in the: Propheſic- of Jecob is appropriated unto one, is 8 
c 
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the bleſſing of Aoſes made common unto others, So whereas Fadah is 
compared unto a Lion by Zacob, Judah is a Lions whelp, the fame is ape 
plicd unto Das by Moſes, Dan is a Lions waelp, he ihaii leap from Baſhan, 
2nd alſo uno Gad; he dwclleth as a Lion, 

Thirdly, If a Lion were the proper coar of Judah, yer were it not pro» 
bably a Lion Rampant, as ic is commonly defcribed, bu; rather couchancor 
dormant, as ſome Heral/ds and Rabbizs do determinzy; accarding to rhe 
Ieccer of the Text, Recumbens dormiſts ut Leo, He coiched asa Lion, and 
352 young Lion, who (hall rouſe him ? 

. Lafily, when it is ſaid, Every wan of the Chiidren of /ſrael (hall pirch 
by his own ſtandard with the Enfign of their fathers bouſe ; upon enquiry 
what theſe Rtandards and Enfigns were there is no ſmall incercainty z and 
men conform not-unto the Prophefie of Jacob, Chriftian Expolitors are 
fain herein to rely upon the Rabbins, who notwithſtanding are various in 
their traditions, and confirm not theſe common defcrip:ions, For as 
for inferiour cnſigns, either of particular bands or houſes, they determine 
n2thing at all ; and of che four principal or Legionary Randards, that is, = OY 
of F:dah, Reuben, Ephraim, and Dan ( under cycry one whereof marched The like alſs 
three Tribes ) they ex-lain chem very variouſly, Forathan who compiled 


Naw 2, 


engraven.. So-the ſtandard for the Camp of Fudah, was of three colours, of Onkelws 
according unto-the ſtones, Chalcedony, Sa;zhir and Szrdonix; and there. 09m b | 
in were expreſſ:d the naines of the three Trives,, F:dah, 1{achar, and 7 
Zabulon, and in the middelt thereof was written , Riſe up Lord, and ,,,, ..: 
let thy enemies be ſcattered, and Jer them chat hate rhes flze before thee z "FE" 
in it was alſo the pourtrait of a Lion, The flandard of Renben was alſo 
of three colours, Sardine, Topaz, and Amethyſt; therein were expreſſed 
the names of Rewber, Simeon, and Gad, in the middeft was wiitten, 
Hear, O Iſrael, The Lord our God, the Ltd is one : Therein was allo hg 
the pourtraizurc of a Hart, _ But eAbentzra and others, befide the colours 
of the field, do fer down other charges, in Reuben the form of a man or 
mandrake, in that of J=4ah a Lion, in Eph-a:ms an Ox, in Dan's the 
figu:e of an Eazle, 209 
And thus indeed the four figures in the banners of che principal ſqua= ER '+ 
drons of Iſrag/ are.anſwerable unto the Cherubirs in the viſion of Eze. 
kie]'s every one cartying the form of all th:fe, As for the likenels of their 
faces, they four had the likeneſs of the face of 'a Man, arid the face of a 
Lion bn the right (ide, and they four had the Face of an Ox on the left 
fide, they fonr had alſo the face of an Exgle. And conformable hereunto 
the pictures of the Evangeliſts ( waoſe Goſpels ate the Chriſtian banners) explicatcd- 
are ſet forth with the.addition'of a man or Angel, an Ox, a Lion, anda © 
Eagle; © And' theſe ſymbolically repreſent the office of Angels; and Mini= 
ts of Gols Will; in whom is required underſtanding as in a man , 
eo Res et; Pp-* 7 '' © ene: 


P. Fagius up- 
: - - ! on the Thats 
the Thargum concelves the colours of theſe banners to anſwer the Precious gum or _—_ 


Rones in che breaft-plate, and upon which the names of the Triv:s were die Parap hraſe 


The common 
Pictures of che 
4 Erangeiiſts 


C2u:3g2 and vivecity a5 the Lion, lervice and minitterial cMciouſnef, 
as in the Ox, «x2cdition or celeri'y of cx*cution, as in the Eagle, ; 
From hence cherefore we may obſerve that theſe deſcriptions, the me 
authentick of any, are neither agreeable unto one another, nor unto the 
Scurcheons in queltion, For though they agree in Ephraim and ada, 
that is, the Ox and the Lion, yet do they differ in thoſe of Day, ang 
Renben, as far as an Eagle is different from a S.rp:nt, and the figure of x 
Man, Hart, or Mandrake, from thre? Bars wave, Wherein notwith. 
ſtanding we rather declare the incertainty of Arms in this particular, than 
any way queſtion their anciquity ; for hereof mote ancient examples there 
are, than the Scutcheons of th? Tribes, if Oſyris, Mizraim or Tupiter 
The Antiquie the Juft, were che Son of C ham ; for of his two Sons, as Dzodoras deli. 
ty of bearing verech, the one for his Device gave a Dog, the ocher a Wolf, And, be. 
Scutchcons, fjye the ſhield of Achilles, and many ancient Greeks : if we receiye the 
conj=Rure of Foſiizs, that the Crow upon Corvinus his head, was but the 
fi2ure of that Animal upon his helmet, ic is an example of Antiquity among 

the Romans. 

But mote widely muſt we walk, if we follow the doAtrine of the Caba. 
lifts, who in each of the four banners inſcribe a letter of the Terragram. 
maton, or quadriliceral name of God : and myſterizing their enſigns, do 
make the particular ones of the twelye Tribes, accommodable unto the 

Recius de cave. Ewelve figns in the Z odiack, and twelve moneths in the year : Bur the 

fi Agricuitu. Tecrarchical or general banners, of 7adah, Rewber, Ephraim, and Day, 

=, lib, 4, unto the figns of Aries, Cancer, Libra and Capricornus : that is, the four 
cardinal parts of the Zodiack, and ſeaſons of the year, 


CH AP. XI. 
Of the Pictures of the Sibyls. 


de P.&ures of the Srbyls are very common, and for their Propheſi:s 

of Chrift in high eſteem with Chriſtians; deſcribed commonly 

with yourhful faces, and in a defined number, Common pieces making 

twely:, and many preciſely ten 3. obſerving therein the account of Yerre, 

that is, Siby/la, Delphica, Errth-es, Samia, Cumana, Cumea, or Cim- 

meria, Helleſpontiaca, Lybica, Phrygia, Tiburtina, Perſica. In which 

enumeration I perceive learned men are not ſatisfied, and many conclude 

an irreconcilable incertainty g, ſome making more, others fewer, and not 

this certain number, For S»idar, though he affirm that in divers ages 
there were cen, yer the [ame denomination he affordeth unto more ; Boye 
fardas in his. Tra& of Diyinacion. hath. ſer forth the Jcons of theſe Ten,, 
yet 
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«© adderh ewo others, Epirotica, and e£yypriag and lome afficm char 
Propheſ ying woren were generally named S:by/s, 


O:hers make them fewer : Martianns Capella two Pl:ry and Solings 


three ; El: an four; and Salmatins in cfict but ſeyen, For diſcoarling 


| hereof in bis Pl1xzan Exercitations , he thus determineth ; R:dere /rcer 
| podiernos Pitores, qui tabulas proponunt Cumane, Cumee, & Erythree, 


yafi trium diverſarum Sibjllarum ; cum nna eademque fuerit C HANG, 


| Camea, & Ernthrea, ex plurium & dothiſſimorum Authorum ſeutentia, 
| Byſardus gives ys leave to opinion there was no more than one for ſo 
| doth he conclude, In tanta Scriptorum varietate liberum relinquimus Lee 


fori credere, an una & eadems in drverſis ——_ peregr inata, cognomens 


| fortit fit ab its locts ubt oracula reddidiſſe comperitur, anplures extite= 


riat: And therefore not diſcovering a reſolution of their number from 
ns of the beſt Writers, we have no reaſon to determine the ſame from 
the hand and pencil of Painters, 

As touching their age, that they are generally deſcribed as young wo- 
men, Hiſtory will not allow; for the Sibyl whereof Y;rgil ſpeaketh is 
termed by him /ongeva ſacerdos, and Serving in his Comment amplifieth 
the ſame, The other chat ſold the books unto Tarquin, and whoſe Hiftc- 


—__ ud 


: MP 


ry is plainer than any, by Livie and Gellzs is termed Anz ; that is, Ani, quaſs 
properly no woman of ordinary age, bur full of years, and in the dayes 'ArFs, fine men= 


of dotage, according to the Etymology of Feſtus ; and conſonant unto tt 


the Hiſtory ; wherein it is ſaid, that Tarquin chought ſhe doted with old 
ave, Which duly perpended, the Licentia pifloria is very largez with 
the ſame reaſon they may delineate old Neſtor like eAdonis, Hecnba with 
Helens face, and Time with eA5ſolons head, But this abſurdity thar 
eminent Ar:iſt Michael eAngels hath avoided, in the Piktures of the Cys 
meanand Perſian Sibyls, as they ſtand deſcribed from the princed ſculptures 
of Adam CM antuanns, 


CHAP. XU 
of the Pilture deſcribing the death of Cleopatra. 


þ PiQure concerning the death of C/eopatre wich two Aſps or vic 
nemous Serpents unto her arms, or breaſts, or both, requires con. 
fideration : for therein ( belide that this variecy is not excuſable) the thing 
it ſelf is queſtionable z nor is it indiſputably certain what manner of 
death (he died. Plutarch in the life of Antony plainly delivereth, that 
no man knew the manner of her death ; for ſome affirmed ſhe periſhed by 
poiſon, which ſhe alwayes carried in a little hollow comb, and wore it 


in her hair, Befide, there were never any Aſps diſcoyered in the place 
| | of 


Pp 2 
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of her deatn, aithuugn two of ner MaiCs perithed alſo with her 3 onh« 
was (ai, two ſrall and almott inſenſfible pricks were found upon heran, 
which -was all che ground that Ceſar had to preſume the manner of þy 


death, Galen who was contemporary+ unto P/atarch, delivereth ty, 


an hole in her arm, and poured poiſon therein, S?rabo that lived befor 
them boch bath alſo.two opinions z- that ſhe died by the bire of an Aſp X 
elſe a poiſ2nous ointment, ny 
We might queſtion the length of che Aſps, which are ſometimes deſcrih 
ed exceeding ſhort 5 whereas the Cherſza or land-Aip which mofi a 
ceiye ſhe uſed, is aboye four cubits long, Their number is not unqueſti. 
onable ; for whereas there are generally two deſcribed, Anguſtre ( as Plu 
tarch relateth ) did carry in his triumph the Image of Cleoparrs bur with 
one Aſp unto her arm, As for the two-pricks, or little ſpots in her arm 
they infer not their plurality : for like the Viper, the Aſp hath _ 
reeth "mare it left this impreſſion, or double punRure behind ir, 
And laftly, . We might queſtion the placez for ſome apply th 
her breaſt, which notw:thſtanding will ho confilt with ts Hitory and 
Petri Viforizes hath well obſerved the ſame, But herein the miſtake 
was eafie ; it being the cuſtom in capital malefaQtors- to apply them unty 
the breaſt, as the Anthor De Theriaca ad. Piſonem, an eye witneſs hereof 
| in Alexandria, where Cleopatra died, determineth 2 -I beheld, faith he 
in Alexandria, how ſuddenly theſe Serpents bereave a man! of life ; for 
when any one is condemned to this kind of death, if they intend in uſe 
him favourably, that is, to diſpatch him ſudd:nly, they faſten an Af 
unto his breaſt ; and biddirg him walk about, he preſently periſheth 
thereby. | 


CHAP. XIIL 


Of the Pitures of the Nine PPorthies. 
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wayes of her death : that (he Killed her ſelf by the bite of an Ap, or be 
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is with propriety ſe: upon tlicir backs; wich no leſs or greater reaſon. is 
the ſame deſcripon agteeatle unto Fadas Maccabers, as may be obſer= 
ved from the hiſtory of the ſ{accavees ; and ailo unto Fulixg Ceſar , rn ſplendeve 
whoſe triumph was honoured with captive Elephants, 2s may be obſerved mbu Antigne - 
in che order thereof, ſer forth by Jacobus Laurw, And if alſo we ſhould 
2dmir this deſcription upon an Elephant, yet viere no: the manner thereof 
unqueſtionable, that is, in bis ruling the brat alone ; for befide the Chani« 
;j00.upon. their back, there was alſo a guide or ruier, which ſat more for. 
ward to command or guide the beaſt, Thus did King Porms ride when he 
was overthrown by eAlexander z and thus are alſo the cowred Elephants 
deſcribed, Maccab. 2,6, Upon the beaſts there were {trong towers cf 
wood, which covered cyery one of them, and were girt faſt unto them by 
devices 2 there were alſo upon every one of them thirty two {trong men; 
beſide the [ndian that ruled them, 
Others will demand, not only-why- Alexander upon an Elephant, but 
Heftor upon an Horſe z whereas his manner of fighting, or preſenting 
himſelf in battel, . was in a Chariot, as did che other noble T rojans, who 
23 Pliny afficmech were the firſt inventers thereof, The ſame way of fight 
is teſtified by D:odorz,. and thus deliycred by Sir Walter Rawleigh, Of- 
the vulgar liccle reckoning was made, for they fought all on foor, ſlightly 
armed, and commonly followed the ſucceſs of their Captains; who rode 
not upon Hotrſes,. but in Chariots diawn by two or three Horſes, And 
this was alſo che ancient way. of fight among the Britains, as is deli- 
vered by Diodorws, Ceſar, and Tacitrns; 2nd there want not ſome who 
haye taken advantage hereof, and made it one argument of their originak 
from Trp. 
Laſtly, By any man verſed in Antiquity, the queſtion c:n hardly be 
ayoided, why. the Horfes of -cheſe Worthies ;,- eſpecially of Ceſar, are 
deſcribed with the furniture of great ſaddics, and ſtirrops; for ſaddles 
largely tzKen, though ſome defence: there-way be, yet that they had nor 
the uſe of ſtirrops, ſeemeth of leſſer doubt; as Pavcirollms hath obſerved, 7 Sovenctons * 
25 Polydore Virgy, and Petrus Vittoria have confirmed, cxprefly diſ- yerumvarie 
courſing hereon z aSis obſe:yable from P/izy, and cannot eſcape our eyes Lediones, 
in. the ancient monuments, m:dals and Triumphant arches of the Ro. The uſe of 
mans, Nor is there any ancient clafſical word in Latine ro expre's them; ſticrops _ 
For Staphia, Stapes or Stapeda is not to be found in Arthors of this _— 
Antiquity, And divers words which may te urged of this ſionification, 
are either later, or Ggnified rot: chus much. in the time of Ceſar, And 
therefore as Lipfns obierveth, I;(t a thing of common uſe thould wane 
a common word , Frarciſcus Philelphus named them Stapedas , and 
Bedinus Subicas Pedaneos, And wherezs the name might promiſe ſome 
Antiquity becauie among the three ſmall bones in the Auditory Organ, 
by Phyſitians. termed ſrcas, Iallens and ſtapes, one thereof from ſome 
relemblance doth bear this name ; theſe bones were not oblerycd, - much 
Pp 3 lets ... 
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I:is named by Hippocrates, Galen, or any ancient Phyfitian, But 
Laurentius obſerveth, concerning the invention of the apes or ſRtirroy 
bone; there is ſome contention berween Columbus and Ingrafſias ; the one 
of Scicilia, the other of Cremona, and both within the compaſs of this 
Century. 

The ſame is alſo deduceable from yery approved Authors ; Polybig 
ſpeaking of the way which eAzibal marched into /taly, uſeth the word 


 Cefriihiroy, that is, ſaith Petrus Yiftorinrs, it was Rored with devices for 


men to get upon their horſes, which aſcents were termed Bemata, and in 


the life of Caius Gracchus, Platarch expreſſcth as much, For endeyour. 


ing to ingratiate himſelf with the people, beſides the placing of ones 
every mil:s end ; he made at nearer diſtances certain cleyared places, and 
Scalary aſcents, that by the help thereof they might with better caſe aſcend 
or mount their Horſes, Now if we demand how Cayaliers then deftiture 
of {tirrops did uſually mount their horſes ; as Lipfus informeth the unable 
and ſofter ſort of men had their «mpex«s, or Stratores, which helped 
them up on horſe back, as in the praCtice of Craſſas in Plutarch, and Cara. 
calla in Spartianus, and the later example of YValentiniarus, who becauſe 
his horſe riſed before that he could not be ſetled on his back, cut off the 
right hand of his Scrator, But how the aCtiye and hardy perſons mount. 
ed, Yegetins reſolyes us, that they uſed to yault or leap up, and theres 
fore they had wooden horſes in their houſes and abroad : that thereby 
young men might enable themſelves in this ation + wherein by in-, 
ſtrution and practice they grew ſo perfeR, that they could yaulc up on 
che right or feft, and that with their ſword in hand, according to that of 
Virgil 


Poſcit eques atque arma ſimul, ſaltugne ſuperbus 
Emicat, And again : 
Infrenant alu currus & corpora ſalts 

Tnjiciunt in equos, 


So Julius Pollux adviſeth to teach horſes to incline, dimit, and box 


| down their bodies, that their riders may with better eaſe aſcend them, 


And thus may it more cauſally be made ont, what Hippocrates afficmeth 
of the Scythians, that uſing continual riding, they were ocnerally moleſted 
with the Sciatica or hipegout, Or what Sactonime delivereth of Germas. 
»icus, that he had ſlender legs, but encreaſed them by riding after meals ; 
thac js, .the humours deſcending upon their pendulofity, they having no 
ſupport or ſuppedaneous Rtabilicy, 


Now if any ſhall ſay that theſe are petty errors and minor lapſes . 


not confiderably injurious unto truth, yer Is it neither reaſonable nor ſa,, 
to contemn inferiour falk:ies ; but rather as between falſhood and truch*. 
ge ; hier 
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| chereisno medium, fo ſhouid they be maintained in their diſtances ; nor 
13 | the contagion of the one, approach the lincerity of the other, 


Writers, Notwithitanding upon enquiry we find the matter doubrful, 


| and many upon probable grounds to have been of another opinion : con- Tom pd 
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Ic 7 

: of the Picture of Jephthah ſacryficing his daughter. 

c 

| He hand of the Painter confidently ſetteth forth the Picture of 
= Jephthah in the poſture of Abrahams, ſacrificing his only daughter: 
| Thus is ic commonly received, and hath had the attcft of many worthy 


| ceiving in this oblation not a natural bur a civil kindof death, and a ſepa- 
{ nation only unto the Lord, For that he purſued not his vow unto a 
| literal oblacion,, there want not arguments both from the Text and rea 
| fon. | | 
| Forfiſt, Tt is evident that ſhe deplored her Virginity, and not her deaths 
| Eetmego up and down the mountains, and bewail my Virginity, I and my 
| fellows, 
S:condly, When it is ſad, that Fephthah did unto her according anto 
| his vow, it is immediately ſubjoyned, Er nom cognovit virum, and (he 
Inew no man; which as immediate in words, was probably moſt near in ſenſe- 
| unto the yow, | 
| Thirdly, Ir is faid in the Tex”, that the daughters of Iſrael] went yearly 
| to talk with the daughter of Jephthah four dayes in the year g which had 
| ſhe been ſacrificed, they could not haye done : For whereas the word 
| is ſometime tranſlated tro lamenr, yet doth it alſo fignifie to talk or haye 
| conference wich one, and by Tremellina, who was well able ro Judge of 
the Original, ir is in this ſenſe tranſlated « [han filss Iſ[raelitarum, ad: 
mfabulandum cum filia Jephthact,, quatuor ditbus quitannis : And lo 
| it isalſo ſer down in the marginal notes of our Transiation, And from 
| this annual concourſe of the daughters of Iſrael, it 1s not in-probable 
{ In future- Ages, the daughter of Jephrhah came to be worſhipped as 
a Deity z and had by the Samaritans an annual feftiyity obſerved unto 
| her honour, as Epipharins hath left recorded in the Herefie of the, Mel= 
thide tians, | | 
Te 
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Ic is alſo repugnant unto reaſcn; for the offering - of mankind wh 
a92int the Law of God, who fo abhorred humane ſacrifice, that he'gq, 
mi-ted not the oblation cf unclean. bezits, and confined his Aftarg hy 
unto few kinds of Animals, the Ox, the Goar, the Sheep, the P gon 
and ics kinds : In the cleanſingof the Leper, there is 1 confeſs, mentigy 
made of the Sparrow ; bur great d.ſpute may be made whether i: be pre, 
prrly rendered, And theretore the Scripture with indignation ofc-times 
makes mezn:ion of humane ſacrifice among the Gentiles; whole oblacions 
ſcarce made ſcrople of any Animal, -{acificing, not mw. Man, but Hor, 
ſes, Lions, Fagles; and'chough they come 'not into holocauſts, yer g 
we read the Syriavs did make oblations of filhes unto the goddeſs Dy, 
ceo, It being therefore a ſacrifice ſo, abonynable unto God, alchough 
he had pmfued it, ir is not” probable the Prieſts: and Wiſdom of 1ſr4 
would have permitted it; and that not only in regard of the ſubjeg 
or ſacrifice it ſelf, bur alſo the ſacrificator, which the Picture maky 
co be .Fephthahz who was neicher Prieſt , [\nor-capable of that (f. 
fice :- tor he was a Gr/eadite:, and as the Text affirmeth, the fo 
alſo of an harlot, &nd how hardly che Prieſft-hood would endur 
encroacament upon their function, a notable example chere is in the ſoty 
of Oz145. 

Secondly, The offering up of his daughter was not only unlawful, and 
entrenched upon his Religion, but had been a courſe that had much con. 
| demned | his diſcretion.z that is ,- to have puniſhed himſelf in the fri. 

Relt obſervance of his vow , when as the Law of God had allowed an 
evalion ; that is, by, way of commutation or redemption, according 
is determined, Levit, 277, Whereby if ſhe were oerween the age of fir: 
and twenty, ſhe was to be cſtimated bit at ten ſhekels, and if bermeen 
unenty and ſix'y, not aboye thircy, A ſum that could neyer diſcouras: 
an . indulgent Parent ; ic being bur the value of ſery:nt flain ;. the-in- 
conſiderable Salary of Z:dasz and will make no greater noiſe than thee 
pound fifteen ſhillings with us, And therefore their conceit is not to 
be exploded, who ſay that from the ſtory ' of Zephthah ſacrificing hi 
own daughter , might ſpring the fable of Agamemnon, delivering uns 
to ſacrifice his daughter /phigenta, who was alſo contemporary unto 
Fephthah : wherein to anſwer the ground rhat hinted it, {phrigen;a wi 
not ſacrificed her ſelf, but-redeemed witu an Hart, which Diana accepted 
for her, -. ©... \ | eſe a9! 2. 14 
Laſtly, - Alchough his vow run..generally for the 'words ,:.\Whaiſoeyer 
(hall come. forth, &'c. Yet might it be reſtrained in the ſenſe, for wiat- 
ſoever was ſacrificable, and juſtly ſubje to lawful immolacion : and (0 
would not have facrifced either. Horſe or Dog ,, if they had. come out 
npon. him, Nor was he obliged; by oath unto:a tri& obſeryacion ot 
thac which promiſforily was unlawful ; : or could þe-be qualified by yowto 
commiz a fa& which naturally was abominable, Which do&rine had Ne 
_ rad underſtood, it might haye ſaved obn Baptifis head ; when he _ 
) 
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by oath to oive unto Herodras whatioever the would ask ; thatis, if it 
werein the compals of things, which he could lawfully grant, For his 
cath made not thatiawful which was illegal before : andif it were unjuſt 
to murther fohyx, the ſuperyenient Oath did not extenuate the fac, or ob- 
lige the Juror unto it, 

Now the ground at lealt which much promoted the opinion, might be 
the dubious words of the text, which contain the ſenſe of his vow s moſt 


- men adhering unto thelf common and obyjous acception. Whatſoeyer 


ſhall come forth of thedoors of my houſe thall ſurely be the Lords, and 
I will offer it up for a burnt offering. Now whereasit is ſaid, Erit Fe- 
hve, & offerams illnd holocauium, The word ſignifying both .& and 


| aut, it may be taken disjunRively ; amt offeram, that is, it ſhall eicher 


be the Lords by ſeparation, -or elſe, an holocauſt by common oblation; 
even a5 our marginal tranſlation adyertiſeth; and as Tremeltins rendreth 
it, Erit enquan ehove, ant offeram illnd holocauſtums : and for the vulgar 


| tranflution, it uſcth often G, where a#t muſt be preſumed, as Exod.21. 


$i quis percuſſerit patrem & matrem, that is, not both, but either, There 


| being therefore two wales to diſpole of her, either to ſeparate her unto 
| the Lord, or offer her as a ſacrifice, it is of no neceſſity the later ſhould 


be neceſſary 3 and ſurely leſs derogatory unto the ſacred text and hiſtory 


| ofthe people of God, mult be the former, 


CHAP, XV. 
of the Pifture of John the Baptiſe. 


FF? Pifture of 7ohn the Baptiſt, in a Camels skinis very queſtisitt 
ble, and many I perceive have condemned it. The ground or 
occalion of this deſcription are the words of the holy Scripture, eſpecial- 
ly of Marthew and Mark, for Luke and Joby are ſilent herein ; by them 
It ts delivered, his garment was of Camels haic, and had a leather girdle 
about his loins. Now here it ſeems the Camels hairis-taken by Painters 
for the skin or pelt with the hair upon ir. But this Expoſition will not 
ſo well confiſt with the ſtri& acceptation of the words ; for Mark. 1: 
It is ſaid, he was, & 0:99 rei; nywmnn', and Matthew's. 89.25 70 tres 
> 79250 napen uy, that is, asthe vulgar tranſlation, that of Feza, that of 
Sixties Quintus, and Clement the eight hath rendred it, veſtimentum ha- 
bebat epults camelinis; which isas ours tranſlateth it, a garmentof Camels 
hair ; that is, made of ſome texture of that hair, a courſe garment; a 
clliciousor ſackcloth habit ; ſutabletothe auſterity of his life; the ſeyerity 


Qq of 


———— 
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ot his DoEtrin, Repcnrance ; and the place thereof, the wildernefg, 

2: Xing: 3.13, his food and dier,locuſts and wild hony.Agreeable unto the example of 
| Elia, who is ſaid to be vir piloſis, that is, as Tremellixs interpret, 
Veſte villoſo cinius, anſwerable unto the habit of the ancient Prophe 
according to that of Zachary, In that day the Prophets ſhall be aſh. 
med, neither ſhall they wear a rough garment to deceive; and ſutable tg 
the Cilicious and hairy Veſts of the {tritelt Orders of Fryers, who te. 
rive the inſtitution of their Monaſtick life from the example of Fohn and 
Elias. | 

As for the wearing of skins, where that is properly intended , the ex. 
preſſion of the Scripture 1s plain ; fois it ſaid, Heb. 11. They wandreq 
about &» 4:y40:; Ireuamr, that Is, In Goats skins; and ſo it is ſaid of our 
firſt Parents, Ger. 3.. That God made them mira Hguamies, Veſtes pell. 
ceas, or coats of skins ; which though a natural habit unto all, before the 
inyention of Tcxrure, was ſomething more unto Adam, who had new] 
learned to die; for unto him a garment from the dead, was but a diQae 
of death, andan habit of mortality. - | + IDE 

Now if any man will ſay this habit of Zohn, was neither of Camel 
Skin, nor any courſe Texture of its hair, but rather ſome finer Weayeof 
Camelot, Grograin or the like, in as much as theſe ſtuffs are ſuppoſed to 
be made of the hair of that Animal, or becauſe rhat e/£1;ar affirmeth, 
that Camels hair of Per/ia, is as fine as Zfileſiean wool, wherewith the 
great ones of that place were cloathed; they have diſcovered an habit 
not only unſutable unto his leathern cinRure, and the courſeneſs of his 
life ; but not conſiſtent with the words of our Saviour, when reaſoning 
with the people concerning John, he faith, What went you out intothe 
the wilderneſs ro ſec? aman clothed in ſoft raiment ? Behold, they that 
wear ſoft raiment, are in Kings houſes, 


Zach. 13* 


CHAP, XVI, 
of the Pifture of Sr. Chriſtopher. 


"T He Picture of St. (hriſtopher, that is, a man of a Giantlike ſtature, 
bearing vpon his ſhoulders our Saviour Chriſt, and with a ftaff in 
his hand, wading thorow the water, is known unto Children, common 
over all Exrope, not only as a fign unto houſes, but is deſcribed in many 
Churches, and ſtands Coloſſus like in the entrance of 2 oftre Dame in Pa- 
TIS - Fee 
Now from/ hence, common eyes conceive an hiſtory ſutable unto this 
deſcription, 
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deſcription, that he carried our Saviour in his Minorny over ſome river 
of or water : which notwithſtanding we cannot at all make out. For we 
read not thus much in any good Author, nor of any remarkable (briſfto- 


s, ; | 

ts, her, beforethe reign of Decizs : who lived 250 yearsafter Chriſt. This 
+ | man indeed according unto Hiſtory ſuffered as a Martyr in the ſecond 
to | year of that Emperour, and in the Rowan Calcndar takes up the 21 of 
i . uly. 5 

s The ground that begat or promoted this opinion, was, firſt the fabu- 


lus adjeCtions of ſucceeding ages, unto the veritable aQts of this Martyr, 
who in the moſt probable accounts was remarkable for his ſtaff, and a 


ed | manof a goodly ſtature. 
The ſecond might be a miſtake or mifapprehenſion of the PiQure, 


ur "I . . Þ 
J moſt men conceiving that an Hiſtory which was contrived at firſt but as 
v an En:blem or Symbolical fancy : as from the Annotations of Barons 


; p08 the Roman Martyrologic, Lipellous in the life of St. Chriſtopher 
' hathobſerved inthcſe words ; eAtta S. Chriſtopheri a multis depravata 
| amveniuntur © quod quidem non aliunde originens ſumpſiſe certum eſt : quam 
; i guod ſymbolicas figuras imperits ad veritatens Jugteſſ temporis tranſtalerint ; Lip. De vith 
oi praque cuntta illa de Santto (hriſtopbero pin® conſucta, ſjmbola poting, "9m 
quam hiſtorie alicujus exiſttmanaum eſt eſſe expreſſans imaginem ; that is, 
| The A&s of St. (hbriſtopher are depraved by many ; which ſurely began 
fromno other ground,then,that in proceſs of time, unskilful men tranſla- 
ted ſymbolical figures unto real verities: and therefore what is uſually de- 
ſcribed in the Picture of St.Chri/topher,is ratherto be receivedas an Em- 
blem, or Symbolical deſcription,then any real Hiſtory, Now what Em- 
blem this was, or what its ſignification, conjeRures.are many ; Prerrzes 
hath ſet down nne,that is, of the Diſciple of Chriſt; tor he that will carry 
| Chriſt upon his ſhoulders ,muſt rely upon the [taft of his diretion, where 
+ on if he firmeth himſelf,he may be able to overcome the billows of reſt- 
ſtance,and in the vertue of this ſtaff, like that of Zacob,paſsover the waters 
of Fordan.Or otherwiſe thus; He that will ſubmit ſhoulders unto Chriſt, 
ſhall by the concurrence of his power encreaſe into the ſtrength of a 
Giant;and being ſupported by the ſtaff of his holy Spirit, ſhall nor be oyer- 
whelined by the waves of the world, but wade through all reſiſtance. 
| Add alſo the myſtical reaſons of this pourtra&t alleadged by Yida and 
Xriſanus ; and the recorded ſtory of Chriſtopher, that before his Martyrs 
dom he requeſted of God, that where ever his body were, the places 
ſhould be freed from peſtilence and miſchiefs, from infetion. And Anton: Cath 
therefore his piture or pourtraQ, was uſually placed in publick wayes, j;,,.; anciqui- 
and at the entrance of Towns and Churches, according tothe received eres Mediolas 


Diſtick, | | nenſes, 
C briftophorum videas, poſtea rntts erin 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Piiture of Se. George: 


He Picture of St, George killing the Dragon, and, as moſt ancient 
L dravghts do run, with the daughter ofa King ſtanding by, is fa. 
mous amongſt - Chriſtians, And upon this deſcription dependeth a ſo. 
lemn ſtory, how by this atchievement he redeemed a Kings daughter; 
which is more eſpecially believed by the Engliſh, whole ProteRor he is: 
and in which form and hiſtory, acording to his deſcription in the E noliſh 
Colledge at Rome, heis ſet forth in the [cons or Cuts of Martyrs by (@ 
walerius : and all this according to the Fiſtoria Lombardica , or golden 
legend of [acobus de Poragine, Now of what authority foever this piece 
be amongſt us, itis.I perceive received with different beliefs : for ſome 
believe the perſon and the ſtory ; ſome the perſon, but not the ſtory ; 
and others deny both... 

That ſuch a perſon therg was, we ſhall not contend : for beſides 0- 
thers, Dr. He:lin hath Net; afſerted it in his Hiſtory of- St. George, 
The indiſtinion of many inthe community of name, or the miſapplica- 
tion of heats of oneunto another, hath made ſome doubt thereof. For 
of this name we meet with more then onein Hiſtory, and.no leſs then 
two.conceived of Cappadecia. The one an Arrian, who was ſhin by 
the Alexandrians in the time of [ular ; the other a valiant Souldier and 
Chriftian Martyr, behcaded in the reign of Dioclefian. This is the George 
conceived in this Piture, who hath his day in the Rowan Calcnder, on 
whom ſo many fables are delivered, whoſe ſtory is ſet forth by «Meta- 
phraſtes, and his miracles by Turonenſis. 

As for the ſtory depending hereon, ſome conceiveas lightly thereof, 
as of that of Per/izs.and Andromeda ; conjecturing the one to be the fa+ 
ther of the other; and ſome too highly aſſert it, Others with better 
moderation, do either entertain the fame as a fabulous addition unto the 
trueand authentick ſtory of St. George ; or elſe conceive the literal accep- 
tion to beamiſconitrufion of the iymbolical expreſſion ; apprehending 
a veritable hiſtory, in an Emblem or pieceof Chriſtian Poeſie. ' And this 
Emblematical conſtruction hath been received by mennat forward tocx- 
tenuate the acts of Saints: as from Baronim,Lipellous the Carthuſian hath 
_ delivered in the life of St. George ; Pilturam illain St, Georgi qua effit- 
gitur eques armatus, qui haſte cuipide hoſtem interficit, juxta quam etam 
- virgo polita manus ſupplices tendens ejus explorat auxilinm, Symboli poti- 
- #s quam hiſtorie alicujus cenſenda expreſſa imago. (onſuevit quidem-ut 
equeſtris militia miles rqueſtri imagine referri : that is, The Picture of St. 
George, wherein he is defcribed like a Curafſicr or horſeman compleatly 
armed, &c. Is rather a ſymbolicalimage, then any proper figure. 


Ces was awe O45 toad i£& i. a 


- haurs of the day : aninvegtion afcribed unto Anaximines by Pliny. Here 
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Now in the PiQture of this Sa19t and Souldicr, might be implied the 
Chriſtian Souldier and true Champion of Chriſt, A horſeman armed 
Cap a pe, intimating the Panoplia or compleat armour of a Chriſtian ; 
combating with the Dragon, thatis, with the Devil ; in defence of the 
Kings daughter, that is, the Church of God. And therefore although 
the hiſtory be not made out, it doth not diſparage the Knights and Noe 
ble order of St. George + whoſe cognifance is honourable in the Emblem 
of the Souldier of Chriſt, and isa worthy memorial to conform unto its. 
myitery, Nor, were there no ſuch perfon at all, had they more reaſon 
tobeaſhamed, then the Noble order of B»rgunay, and Knights of the 
Golden Fleece; whoſe badge is a confeſſed fable. 


CHAP. XVIIE 


_— 


of the Piture of Jerom, 


He Pi&ure of erom uſually deſcribed at his ſtudy, with a Clock 
hanging by, is not to be omitted ;. for though the meaning be al. 
lowable, and probable it is that induſtrious Pather did nor let ſlip his time 
without account; yet mult not perhaps that Clock be ſet down to have 
been his meaſure thereof. . For Clocks or Automatous organs, whereby Clocks no ve." 
we.now diſtinguiſh of rime,. have found no mention in any ancient Wri- ty ancient ine | 
ters but ave of late invention, as Parciro!lus obſerveth. And Poldore Vir- YRtion: - 
gil diſcourſing of new inventions whereof the authors are not known, 
makesinſtance in Clocks and Guns. Now Ferom is nolate Writer, but 
one of the ancient Fathers, and lived in the fourth Century, in the reign 
of rbeodofouns the farft. | | 
It is. not to be denied. that before the daies of Jerom there were Horo- 
logies, -and ſeveral accounts of time; for they'meaſurea the hours nos 
only. by drops of water in glaſſes called Clepſydra, but alſo by ſand in 
plaſtes called Cleplammia. There were alfo from great antiquity, Scio- 
terical or Sun Dials, by the ſhadow of a ftile or gnomon denoting the 


ofamemorable one there was in Campus Martine, [roman obelisk erec- 

ted, and golden figures placed horozontally about it z which was brought . 

out of Egypt by Jugaſtne, and deſcribed by Janos Laurus. And ano- 

ther of preat antiquity we meet with in the ſtory of Ezechias; for fo it 

is delivered in King. 2.'20. That the Lord brought the ſhadow back- A peculiar 
ward, terry degrees, not lines; for the hours were denoted by certain divi- mo 0 
fions or ſteps in the Dial, which others diſtinguiſhed by lines, according po af nn © 
to that of Perfins. hereof out of * 


RK Chomty, is lex downy Cmrios de Caffarel. chap. 9. . 
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. . Stertimmng indemitum quod deſpumare Falernum 
Srffictat, quinta dum linea tangitur umbra. 


That is, the line next the Meridian, or within an hour of noon. 
Doria of ci- Of lateryears there ſucceeded new inventions, and horologies compo. 
cular motions. Teq by Trochilick or the artifice of wheels ; whereof ſome are kepr in 

motion by weight, others perform without it. Now as one age inſtrugs 

another, and time that brings all things to ruin, perfeRts alſo every thing; 
ſo are theſe indeed of more gcneral and ready uſe then any that went be. 
fore them.,By the Water-glaſſes the account was not regular:for from at. 
tenuation and condenſation, whereby that Elemeat isaltered, the hours 
were ſhorter in hot weather then in cold, and in Summer then in Win. 
ter. As for Scioterical Dials, whether of the Sun or Moon, they arg 
only of ufe in the actual radiation of thoſe Luminaries , and are of little 
advantage unto thoſe inhabitants, which for many months enjoy not the 
Luſtre of the Sun. BY 
 Itis I confeſs no eafie wonder how the horometry of Antiquity diſco. 
vered not this Artifice, how Architas that contrived the moving Doye, 
or rather the Helicoſophic of Archimedes, fell not upon this way. Sure. 

Iy as in many things, ſo in this particular, the preſent age hath far ſurpaſ- 

ſed Antiquity ; whole ingenuity hath been ſo bold not only to proceed 

below the account of minutes ; but to attempt perpetual motions, and 
engines whoſe revolutions (could their ſubſtance anſwer the deſign) 
might out-laſt the exemplary mobility, and out meaſure time it ſelf, For 
ſuch a one is that mentioned by Fob Dee, whoſe words are theſe in his 
learned Preface unto Exclide: By Wheels ſtrange works and incredible 
are done : A wondrous example was ſcen in my time in a certain Inſtry- 
ment, which by the Inventer and Artificer was fold for twenty talents of 
gold ; and then by chance hadreceived ſome injury, and one Farnell of 

Cremona did mend the ſame, and preſented it unto the Emperor Charls 

the fift. Jerozimus Cardanu, can be my witneſs, that therein was one 

Wheel that moved at ſuch a rate, that in ſeven thouſand years his own - 

period ſhouldbe finiſhed; athing almoſt incredible, but how farl keep 

within my bounds, many men yet alive can tell, 
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CHAP XIX 


of the Pictures of Mermaids, Unicorns, and ſome others. 


Ew eyes have eſcaped the Piture of Mermaids ; that is, according to- 
Horace his Monſter, with womans head above, and fiſhy extremity 
below; and theſe are conceived to anſwer the ſhap2 of the ancient Sy. 
rens that attempted upon Viyfſes, Which notwithſtanding were of ano- 
ther deſcription, containing no fiſhy compoſure, but made up of Man 
and Bird ; the humane mediety variouſly placed not only above, byt be- 
low ; according unto eEl:an, Suidas, Servins, Boccatins, and eAldra- 
vandus ; who hath referred their deſcription unto the ſtory of fabulous 
Birds ; according to the deſcription of Ovid, and the 'accounr thereof 
in Hygrazs, that they were the daughters of Melpowene, and metamor- 
phoſed into the ſhape of manand bird by Ceres , i 
And therefore theſe pieces ſo common among us, do rather derive their 


original, or are indeed the very deſcriptions of Dagon ; which was made Dagon the I- 


with human figure above,' and fiſhy ſhape below ; whoſe ftump, or as = 


Tremellins and our margin renders it, whoſe fiſhy part only remamed, p, 


whenthe hands gnd upper part fell before the Ark. Of the ſhape of Ar- 
rergates, or Derceto with the Phenitiansz in; whoſe fiſhy and feminine 
mixture, as ſome conceive, were implied the Moon and the Sea, or the 
Deity of the waters; and therefore, in their ſacrifices, they made ob- 
tions of fiſhes. From whence were probably occafioned the PiRures. 
of Nereides and Trirons among the Grecrans, and ſuch as we read in 1a- 
crobize, to have been placed on the top of the Temple of Saturn. 

We areunwilling to-queſtion the Royal Supporters of England, that 
is, the approved deſcriptions of the Lion and the Unicorn. Although, 
if inthe Lion, the poſition of the pizcl be proper, and that the natural 
fituation ; it will be hard to make out their retrocopulation, or their 
coupling and piſſing backward, according to the determination of Ariſtoe 
tle; All that urine backward do copulate woza0v» clanatinr, or ayerily, as 
Lions, Bares, Linxes. 

As.for thc Unicorn, if it have the head of a Deer, and the tail of a 
Boar, as Partomannus deicribeth it, how agrecable it is to this picture 
every eye may diſcern. I it be made biſuſcous or cloyen footed, it as 
erceth unto the deſcriptiun of Yartommanns,. but ſcarce of any other; 
and Ariftotle ſnppoſerh that ſuch as divide the hoof, do alfo aoublec the 
horn; they being both of the ſame nature, and admitting diviſion toge=- 

ther, . And laſtly if the horn have this fituation and be fo forwardly afſixe 
ed, as is deſcribed, ir will not be eafily conceived, how itcan tced from 


the ground; and therefore we obſerve, that Nature 18 other corpigerous: 
| animajs, . 
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animals, hath placed the horns higher and reclining, as in Bucks ; in 
ſome inverted upwards, as 1n the Rhinoceros, the 1natan Aſs, and 
Unicornous B:etles ; and thus have ſeme affirmed it is ſcated in this ani. 
mal. 

Wre-cannot but obſerve that in the Piure of Jonah and.athers, Whales 
arc deſcribed with two prominent ſpouts on their heads ; whereas in- 
decd they bave but one in the forehead, and terminating oycr the wind- 
pipe. Nor can we overlook the Picture of Elephants with Caſtles on 
their backs, made in the form of land Caſtles, or ſtationary fortificati. 
ons, and anſwerable unto the Arms of Caſtile, or Sr. Fohn' Old Caſtle; 
whereas the towers they bore, were made of wood, and pirt unto their 
bodics ; as isdeliveredin the books of Aſaccabees, and as they were aps 
pointed inthe Army of e £ntiochus, | 

"We will not diſpute the PiQtures of Retiary Spiders, and their poſiri. 
onin the web, which is commonly made lateral, and regarding the Ho. 
rizon ; athough, if obſerved, we ſhall commonly find it downward, 
and their heads reſpeRing the Center. We will not controvert the 

where the ſe- Ficure of the ſeven Stars s although if thereby be meant the Pleiades,or 
vyen'Sears be fie ſubconſtellation upon the back of Taurus, with what congruity they are 
wares: deſcribed, either in ſite or magnitude, in a clear night an ordinary eye 
may diſcover, from July unto April. We will not queſtion the tongues 
of Adders and Vipers , deſcribed Ike an Anchor ; nor the PiRure of 
the Flower de Luce : though how far they agree unto their natural 
draughts, let every SpeQator determine. 

'Whether the Cherubims about the Ark be rightly deſcribed in the 
2 Chron; 3.13. common P:Rure, that is, only in humane heads, with two wings ; or 


! 


rather in the ſhape of Angels or young men, or ſomewhat at leaſt with 


feet, as the Scripture ſeems to imply. Whether the Croſs ſeen in the 

air by Conſtantine, were of that figure whercin we repreſent it ; or ra- 

ther made out of X and P, the two firſt letters of £1555, Whether the 

Croſs of Chriſt did anſwer the common figure ; whether fo far adyan- 

ced above his head ; whether the feet were ſo diſpoſed, that is, oneup- 

on another, or ſeparately nailed, as ſome with reaſon deſcribe it ; we 

ſhallnot at all contend. Much leſs whether the houſe of Diogenes were 

L——EDoNz a Tub framed of wood, andaftcr the manner of ours, or rather made of 

magninomar- Carth, as tcarned men conceive, and ſo more clearly make out that ex- 

dent Cynici> preſſion of Fuvenal, We ſhould be too critical to queſtion the letter ?; 

Ke. or bicornous element of Pythagoras, that is, the making of the horns 

equal; or the left leſs then the right, and ſo deſtroying the Symbolical 

intent of the figure ; confounding the narrow line of Vertue, with the 

larger roadof Vice; anſwerable unto the narrow door of Heaven,and the 

ample gates of Hell, expreſſed by our Sayiour , and not forgotten by 
Homer, in that Epithete of Pluto's houſe, 


\ 
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Many more there are whereof our pen ſhall take no notice, nor ſhall 
we urge thisenquiry ; we ſhall not enlarge with what incongruity, and 
how diſſenting from the pieces of Antiquity, the Pictures of their gods 
andgoddefles are defcribed,and how hereby their ſymbolical ſenſe is loſt; 
alchough herein it were not hard to be informed from Phornutns, Ful. 
gentius, and eAlbricws, Whether Hercules be more properly deſcribed 
{trangling than tearing the Lion, as Yifforins hath diſputed; nor how 
the charaCters and figures of the Signs and Planets be now perverted, as 
Salmaſins hath learnedly declared. We will diſpence with Bears with 
long tails , ſuch as are deſcribed in the figures of heaven ; We ſhall to- 
lecate flying Horſes, black Swans, Hydra's, Centaur's, Harpies and Sa- 
yrs; for theſe are monſtroſities, raritics, orclſe Poctical fancies, whoſe 
ſhadowed moralities requite their ſubſtantial falfities. Wherein in- 
deed we mult not deny a liberty ; nor is the hand of the Painter more 
reſtrainable than the Poet, But where the real works of Nature, or ve- 
riable acts of {tories are to be deſcribed , digreſfions are aberrations . 
and Art being but the 1mitator or ſecondary repreſentor , it muſt not 
yary from the verity of the example; or deſcribe things otherwiſe than 
they truly are or baye been. For hereby introducing falle Idea's of things 
it peryerts and deforms the face and ſymmetry of truth, 
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CHAP. AX 


of the Hieroghphical Pictures of the Egyptians. 


C"NErtainly of all men that ſuffered from the confuſion of Babel, the 

(; e/Zgyptians found the belt evaſion ; for, though words were con- 

founded, they invented a language of things, and ſpake unto each other 
by common notions in Nature. Whereby they diſcourſedin ſilence, and 
were intuitively underſtood from the theory of their Expreſſes, For they 
aſſumed the ſhapes of animals common unto all eyes ; and by their con- 
junctions and compoſitions were able to communicate their conceptions, 
unto any that co apprehended the Syntaxis of their Natures. This ma- 
ny conceive to have beenthe primative way of writing,and of greater an- 
tiquity than letters; and this indeed might Adam well have ſpoken, who 
underſtanding the nature of things, had the advantage of natural ex- 
preſionss Which the Egyptians but taking upon truſt, upon their own 
or common opinion ; from conceded miſtakes they authentically pro- 
moted errors ; deſcribing intheir Hieroglyphicks creatures of their own 
Sa 7. | | invention ; 
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invention ; ot from known and conceded animals, erecting fignificationg 
not inferrible from their natures. . 

And firſt, Although there were more things in Nature than worgy 
which did expreſs them; yet even in theſe mute and filent diſcourſes, +9 
expreſs complexed ſionifications, they took a liberty to compound and 
piece together creatures of allowable forms into mixtures 1nexiſtent, 
Thus began the deſcriptions of Griphins, Bafilicks, Phoenix, and ma. 
ny more; which Emblematiſts and Heralds have entertained with lig- 
nifications anſwering their inſtitutions ; Hieroglyphically adding Mar. 
tegres, Wivernes, Lion fiſhes, with divers others. Pieces of good 
and allowable invention unto the prudent Spectator, but are lookt on by 
vulgar eyes as literal truths, or abſurd impoſſibilities; whereas indeed, 
they are commendable inventions , and of laudable ſignifications, 

Again , Beſide theſe pieces fifitiouſly ſer down, and having no Co. 
py in Nature ; they bad many unqueſtionable drawn, of inconſequent 
ſignification , nor; naturally verifying their intention. We ſhall in. 
ſtance but in few, as they ſtand recorded by Orz5. The male ſex they 
expreſſed by a Vulture, becauſe of Vultures all are females, and impreg. 
nated by the wind ; which authentically tranſmitted hath paſſed many 
pens, and became the aſſertion of eAlian, Ambroſe, Baſil, Ifidore, Tt 
Zes, Philes, and others, Wherein notwithſtanding what injury 1s offe. 
red unto the Creation in this confinement of ſex, and what diſturbance 
unto Philoſophy in the conceſſion of windy conceptions, we ſhall not 
here declare. By two dragms they thought it ſufficient to ſignifie an 
heart; becauſe the heart at one year weigheth two dragms, that is, a 
quarter of an ounce, and unto fifty years annually encreaſeth the weight 
of one dragm, after which in the ſame proportion it yearly decreaſeth; 
ſo that the life of a man doth not naturally extend above an hundred, And: 
this was not only a popular conceit, but conſentaneous unto their Phyſi 
cal principles, as Hearn hath accounted it, 

A Woman that hath but one Child, they expreſs by a Lioneſs; for 
that conceiveth but once, Fecundity they ſet forth by a Goat, becaule 
but ſeven dates old , it beginneth to uſe coition. The abortion of a 
Woman they deſcribe by an Horſe kicking a Wolf; becauſe a Mare will 
caſt her foal if ſhe tread in the track of that animal. Deformity they 
ſipnifie by a Bear ; and an unſtable Man by an Hyena, becauſe that ani- 
mal yearly exchangeth its ſex, A Woman deliverered of a female Child, 
they imply by a Bull looking over his left ſhoulder 3 becauſe if in coitt- 
on a Bull part from a Cow on that fide , the Calf will prove a female, 

All which, with many more, how far they conſent with truth, we 
ſhall notdiſparage our Reader to diſpute; and though ſome way allowa- 
ble unto wiſer conceits, who could diftinRly receive their fignifications: 
yet carrying the majeſty of Hicroglyphicks, and ſo tranſmitted by Au- 
thors: they crept into a belief with many, and favourable doubt wry 
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_ And thus, I fear, it hath fared with the Hieroglyphical Symboles 
of Scripture : which excellently intended in the ſpecies of things fſacrifi.- 


ced, in the prohibited meats, inthe dreams of Pharaoh, 7oſeph, and ma. 
ny other paſſages : are oft.rimes wrackt beyond their ſymbolizations, 
and inlarg'd into conſtructions diſparaging their true intentions. 


CHAP XXL 
of the Pitture of Haman hanged. 


p common draughts, Haman is hanged by the Neck upon an high 
Gibbet, after the uſual and now practiſed way of ſuſpenſion , but 
whether this deſcription truly anſwereth the Original, Learned pens 
conſentnot, and good grounds there are to doubt, For it is not eaſi- 
ly made out that this was an ancient way of Execution, in the publick 
puniſhment -of MalefaQtors among the Perſians ; but we often read of 
Crucifixion in their Stories. So we find that Oroſtes a Perſian Goyer- 
nour crucified Polycrates the Samar Tyrant. And hereof we have an 
example in the life of Artaxerxes King of Perfia; (whom ſome will have 
to be Ahaſuerm in this Story) that his Mother Paryſatss flead and cru- 
cified her Exn#ch.. The ſame alſo ſeems implied in the letters patent of 


a 


3 O7 


King (yrus. Onnis qui hanc mutaverit juſſionem, tollatur lignum de do+ In Exz4 6, 


mo ejus, & erigatar & configatur in eo. 

The ſame kind of punithment was in uſe among the Romans, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Carthaginians and Grecians, For though we find in Homer, 
that Vlyſſes ina fury hanged the ſtrumpets of thoſe who courted Penelope, 
yetis it not ſo caſic todiſcover, that this was the publick praQice or open 
courſe of juſtice among the Greeks, | 

And even that the Hebrews uſed this preſent way of hanging, by illa- 
queation or pendulous ſuffacation in publick juſtice and executions z the 
expreſſions and examples in ſcripture conclude not beyond good doubt. 

That the King of Hat was hanged, or deſtroyed by the common way 
of ſuſpenſion, is not conceded by the learned Mafrus in his comment 
upon that text ; who conceiyeth thereby rather ſome kind of crucifixion; 
at leaſt ſome patibulary affixion after he was ſlain; and ſo repreſented 
untothe people untillroward theevening. 

Though we readin our tranſlation, that Pharaoh hanged the chick Ba- 
ker, yet learned expoſitors underſtand, hereby ſome kind of crucifixion, 

according to the yaode of Egypt, whereby he exemplarily hanged out 
till the fowls of the air fed on his head or face, the firſt part of their prey 
Rr 2 betine 
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being the eyes. And perbaps according to the ſignal draught hereof in 
a very old manuſcript of Geneſis, now kept in the Emperors Library 
at /ienna; and accordingly ſet down by the learned Petrus Zamberins, in 
the ſecond Tome of the deſcription of that Library. 

When the Grbeonzres hanged the bodies of thoſe of the houſe of $agl, 
thereby was intended ſome kind of crucifying, according unto gond ex. 
poſicors, and the vulgar tranſlation 5 cracifixerunt eos 11 7108te Coram do 
mino; many both in Scripture and humane writers might be ſaid to be 
crucificd, though tacy did not periſh immediately by crucifixion : But 
ho never otherwite deſtroyed, their bodies might be afterward appen. 
ded or faſtned unto ſome clevated engine ; as exemplary objeQs unto 
the eyes of the people : So ſometimes we read of the crucifixion of onl 
ſome part, as of the Heads of Fwlianm and Abinur, though their bodies 
were caſt away, 

Thar legal Text which ſeems to countenance the common way of hang. 
ivg, if a man bath commuted a ſin worthy of Death, and they hang him 
on a Tree; is not ſo received by Chriſtian and Jewiſh expoſitors, And 
asa good Annotator of ours delivereth, out of faimonides : The He. 
brews anderſtand not this of putting him to death by hanging, but of hang. 
ing of a Man after he was ſtoned to death ; and the manner 1s thus deſcti. 
bed. Afﬀeer he is ſtoned to death, they faſten a piece of timber in the 
Earth, and out of it there commeth a piece of wood, and then they tye 
both his hands one to another, and hang him unto the ſetting of the 
Sun. | 

Beſide, the original word Hatazy determineth not the doubt, For 
that by Lexicographers or Diftionarie interpreters, is rendred ſuſpenſion 
and crucifixion ; there being no Hebrew word peculiarly and fully ex- 
preſſing the proper word of crucifixion, as it was uſed by the Romans; 
nor cafie to prove it the cuſto n of the Fewiſh Nation to nail them by di. 
{tint parts unto a Croſs, after the manner of our SAv1ouR crucified: 

wherein it was a ſpecial fayour indulged unto Joſeph to take down the 
Body. 

Zipſras lets fall a good caution to take off doubts about ſuſpenſion 
delivered by ancient Authors, and alſo the ambiguous ſence of «giyxm 
among the Greeks, Tale apud Latinos ipſum ſuſpendere, quod in crucem 
referendum moneo juventatem, as that alſo may be underſtood of Seneca 
Latrocinium fecit aliquts, quid ergo mernit? ut ſufpendatar, And this 
way of crucifying he conceiveth to have been in general uſe among the 
Romans, until the latter daies of {onſtantine, who in reverence unto our 
SAvIoOuR abrogated that opprobrious and infamous way of crucifixion. 
Whereupon ſucceeded the common and now practiſed way of ſuſpenſion. 

But, Jong before this abrogation of the Croſs, the 7ewsſh Nation 
had known the true ſenſe of crucifixion ; whereofno Nation hada ſhat- 
per apprehenſion, while Adrian crucified five hundred of them = 
ay 
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day » until Wood was wanting for that ſervice, So that they 
which had nothing but cracifie in their mouths, were therewith paid 
home in their own bodies ; Early ſaffering the reward of their 1mpreca- 
tions, and properly in the ſame kind, 


CHAP. XXIXIE 


Compenaionſly of many queſtionable Cuſtoms, Opinions, Piftures, 
Practices, and Popular Cbſervations. | 


that are not perplexed ehercat ; which notwithſtanding is but an Au- 
ourial terror, according to that received expreſſion, Jnansþicatum dat 
ter oblatrs Lepies. And the ground of the conceit was probably no greater 
than this, that a fearful animal paſſing by us, portended unto us ſome 
thing to be feared: as upon the like conſideration, the meeeting of a Fox 
preſaged ſome future impoſture ; which was a ſuperſtitious obſervation 
prohibited unto the 7ews, as is expreſſed in the Idolatry of Jfaimonides, 
andis referred unto the fin of an obſerver of Fortunes, or one that abu- 
ſeth- evencs unto good or bad ftgns ; forbidden by the Law of «Moſes; 


s / an Hare croſs the high way, there are few above threeſcore years 


The pround of 


which notwithſtanding ſomerimes ſucceeding, according to fears or de- mas y vain ob. 
ſices, have left imprefſions and timerous cxpettationsin credulous minds fervations, 


for evcr, 
2, That Oxls and Ravens arc ominous appearers, and pre-ſjgnifying 


unlucky events, as Cliriſtians yet conceit, was alſo an Augurial concep- 
tion, Becauſe many Ravens were ſeen when 4/exander entred 5abylon, 
they were thought to pre-ominarc his death; and becau'e an Owl appea- 
red before the battle, ic preſaged the ruin of Crs. Which though 
decrepite ſuperſtitions, and ſuch as h24 thetr nativiry in times beyond all 
hiſtory, are freth in the obſervativ! of many kcas,. and by the credu- 
lousand feminine party {till in ſome Majelty among us. And therefore 
the Emblem of Superſtition was well ſct out by &:pa, in the picture 


Deut-1$, 


The Emblem 
. f 't - '% 
of an Owl, an Hare, and an Old Woman. And it no way confir- cla uperfli 1 


meth the Augurial conſideration, that an Owl is a forbid.icn food in reenalogia de 
the Law of £Mſes; or that Jerwſalem was threatned by the Raven and C@/are kipa- 


the Oxl, io that expreſſion of Eſay 34. That it thould be a court for 
O als, that the Cormorant and the Bittern (hould poſicis ir, and the O al 
andthe Rayen dwcllinit, For thereby was only implied their enſuing 
deſolation, asis expounded inthe words ſucceeding : He ſhall draw up- 


01 it the line of confulion, and the {tones of cmptiacls, 
2. F he 
J 
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2, The falling of Salt is an authentick preſagement of ill luck, nor 
can every temper contemn itz from whence notwithſtanding nothing can 
' be naturally feared : nor was the ſame a general prognoſtick of future 
evil among the Ancients, but a particular omination concerning the 
breach of friendſhip. For Salt as incorruptible , was the Symbole of 
friendihip, and before the other ſervice was offered unto their gueſts; 
which if it caſually fell, was accounted ominous, and their amity of no 


. durarion. But whether Salt were not-only a Symbole of friendſhip with 


man, bur alſo a figure of amity and reconciliation with God, and was 
therefore obſerved in ſacrifices ; 1s an higher ſpeculation, 
4+ To break the egg ſhell after the meat is out, we are taught in our 
childhood, and praGtiſe it all our lives ; which nevertheleſs is bur a ſu- 
perſtitious reli&, according to the judgment of Pliny, Huc pertinet 0 
rum, ut exrobuerit quiſg,, calices protinus frangi, aut eoſdem coclearibu 
perforars ; and the intent hereof was to prevent witchcraft ; for leſt 
witches ſhould draw or prick their names therein, and yeneficiouſly mif. 
ciict their perſons, they broke the ſhell, as Dalecampius hath obſeryed. 
5- The rue Lovers knot is very much magnified, and ſtill retained in 
preſents of Love among us; which though inall points it doth not make 
it out,had perhaps its original from the 2 ods Herculanus,or that which 
was called Hercxles his knot, refembling the ſnaky complication in the 
caduceusor rodof Hermes; and in which form the Zone or woollen git 
dle of the Bride was faſtned, as T#rnebrs obſeryeth in his 4dverſaria. 
6. When our cheek burneth or ear tingleth, we uſually ſay that ſome 
body is talking of us, which isan ancientconceit, and ranked among ſu- 
ſuperſtitious opintons by Pliny. Abſentes tinnitas anrium preſentire ſer- 
-rones ae ſe receptum eſt, according to that diſtick noted by Dalecam- 
P16, 


Garrula quid totts reſonas mibi noftibus aur, > 
NW efcio quem dicts nunc meminiſſe met, 


Which 1s a conceit hardly to be made out without the conceſſion of x 


- ſignifying Gernizs, or univerſal eAMercnry ; conduQting ſounds unto their 


diſtant ſubjeQs, and teaching us to hear by touch. 
7- When wedelire to confine our words, we commonly fay they are 


oo original ſpoken under the Roſe ; which expreſſion is commendable, if the Roſe 
s e PT : . 
nod Js R fromany natural property may be the Symbole of filence, as Naziayzene 


Koſe ve ir,&c- 


ſeems to imply in theſe tranſlated yerles-: 


Urg, latet Roſa Verna ſuo putamine clanſa, 
Sic os vincla ferat, validug, arftetur habenis, 
Tndica'q, ſuis prelixa ilentra labris 
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| Andis alſo tolerable, . if by deſiring a ſecrecy to words ſpokeunder the 
Roſe, we only mean in ſociety and compotation,from the ancient cuſtom 
in Sympoſiack meetings, to wear chaplets of Roſes about their heads : * 
and ſo we condemn not the German cuſtom, which over the Table def. 
cribeth a Roſe in the cieling. But more conſiderable it is, if the origi. 
nal were ſuch as Lenin, and others have recorded; that the Roſe was 
the lower of Yenw, which Capid conſecrated unto Harpocrates the 
God of ſilence, and was therefore an Emblem thereof, to conceal the 
pranks of Venery ;. as is declared in this Tetraſtick;; 


Eſt Roſa flos veneris, cujus quo fatta laterent, 
Harpecrati matris, dona dicavit Amor ;. 

Izde Roſam menſis hoſpes (uſpendit Amicis. 
Convive ut ſub ea difta tacenda ſciant,. 


8. That ſmoak doth follow the faireſt, is an uſual ſaying with us, and 
in many parts of Exrope ; whereof although there ſeem no natural ground, 
et is 1t the continuation of a yery ancient opinion, as Petrus Vittorius 
and Ca»ſaboz have obſerved froma paſſage in Atheners : wherein a Para- 


fie thus deſcribeth himſelf : 


To every Table firſt I come, 

thee Porridg 1 am cad by ſome x 
A Capaneius at Stares I am, 

To eater any Room a Ran z 

Like whips and thongs to all I ply, 
Like ſmoake unto the Fair I fly. 


9. Toſit croſsleg'd, or with our fingers pedtinated or ſhut together, 
is accounted bad, and friends will perſwade us from it. The ſamecon- 
ceit religiouſly poſſeſſed the Ancients, as is obſervable from Pliny. Po- 
plites alternis genibus imponere nifas olim ; and allo from eAthenens, that ir 
was an old veneficious practice, and 70 is made in this poſture to hin- 
der the delivery of «Alcmena. And therefore, as Prerins obſetyeth, in 
the Medal of Jwlia P:', the right band of Venus was male cxtended with 
the inſcription of /enus, Genetrix ; for the complication or peCtination 
of the fingers was anHieroglyphick of impediment;as in that place he de- 
clareth. | 
' 10, The ſet and ftatary times of pairing of nails, and cutting of hair, 
is thought by many a point of conſideration z which is perhaps but the 
continuation of an ancient ſuperſtition, For piaculous it was unto the 
Romans to pare theirnails upon the the Nundinz, obſeryed every ninth 
day.; and was alſo feared by others in certain dates of the week 3 accor- 
ding to that of eAuſonizs, Ungnes Mercurio, Barbam ove, (ypride 
{rines; and was one part of the wickedneſs thar filled up the meaſure 


of Manaſſes, when tis delivered that he obſeryed times, 2 Chron, 35, 
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£ymbolical 
fignifications 
of the girdle. 
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1, + common fanion 'tis tO nouriſh hair uponthe mouls of tie face ; 
which is the perpetuation of a very ancicnt cuſtom ; and though 1nno. 
cently practiſed among us, may have a ſuperſtitious original, according 
to that of Pliny, VN evos in facie tondere reigioſum habent nunc multi, 
From the like might procced the fears of poling Elyclocks or complica. 
ret] hairs of the head, and alſo of locks longer than tie other hair ; they 
being votary at firſt, and dedicated upon occaſion; preſerved with great 
care, and accordingly c{teemed by others, as appears by that of e4palei. 
us, Adjuro per aulcem capuli tuinodulum, 


12, A cuſtom there is in moſt parts of Exrope to adorn Aquedugs, 
ſpouts and Ciſterns with Lions heads: which though no illaudable orna. 
ment, is of an Egyptian gencology, who praftiſed the ſame under a 
ſymabolical illation, For becauſe the Sun being in Leo, the flood of +. 
ls was atthe full,and water became conveyed into cvety part, they made 


| the ſpours of their Aqueducts through the head of a Lion. And upon 


ſame celeſtial reſpects it is not improbable the great Mogul or /zdian 
King doth bear for his Arms a Lion and the Sun, 


13. Many conceive there is ſomewhat amiſs, and that as we-uſually ſay, 
they are unbleſt until they put on theirgirdle, Wherein (although moſi 
know not what they ſay.) they are involved unknown conſiderations, 
For by a girdle or cinure are ſymbolically implied Truth, Reſolution, 
and Readineſs unto ation, which are parts and yertues required inthe 
ſervice of God. According whereto we find that the J/-aelzres did cat 
the Paſchal Lamb with their loins girded z and the Almighty challenging 
7ob, bids him gird up his loiaslike a man, So runneth the expreſſion 
of Peter, Gird up the loins of your minds, be ſober and hope to the end: 
ſo the high Prieſt was girt with the girdle of fine linnen : fo is it part of 
the holy habit to have our lines girt about with truth; and fo is it alſo 
ſaid coacerning our Saviour, Righteouſneſs ſh.ll be the girdle of his loins, 
and faithfulneſs the girdle of his reins, 


Moreover by the girdle, the heart and parts which God requires are 
divided from the inferior and concupiſcential organs ; implying thereby 
a memento unto purification and cleanneſs of heart, which is common- 
ly defiled from the concupiſcence and affetion of thoſe parts; and there« 
fore unto this day the Jews do bleſs themſclyes when they put on their 
zoneor cincture. Andthus may we make outthe dorin of Pyrhagoras, 
to offer ſacrifice with our feet naked, that is, that our inferiour parts 
and fartheſt removed from reaſon might be free, and of no impediment 
nato us, Thus Achilles, though dipped in Styx, yet having his hecl un- 
touched by that water ; although he were fortificd elſewhere. he was 
flain in that part,as only yulnerable in the inferiour and brutal part of Mane 
This 
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This is that part of Eve and her potterity che devil ill doth bruiſe, that 
, is, that partof the ſoul which adhereth unto earch, and walks in the paths 
ing thereof, And in this ſecundary and ſymbolical ſenſe ic may be alſo under. 
ti, ood, when the Prieſts in the Law waſhed their feer before the ſacrifice ; 


Ca- when our Saviour waſhed the feet of his Diſciples, and ſaid unto Peter, 
ey If I waſh not chy feet thou haſt no part in me, And thus is it ſymboli. 
eat ally explainable, and implyech purification and cleanneſs, when in the 
let. burnt offerings the Prieſt is commanded to waſh the inwards and legs 


thereof in warerz and in the peace and fin-offerings, to burn the two 
kidneys, the far which is about the flanks, and as we tranſlate it, the zer; a4; 
$, Caul above the Liver, But whether che Fews when they blefled them. 


2. ſelyes, had any eye unto the words of Jeremy, wherein God makes them 
, his Girdle ; or had therein any reference unto the Girdle , which the 
N Propher was commanded to hide in the hole of the rock of Exphrates , 
A and which was the type of their captivity, we leave unto higher conjeQure, 


14. The PiRure of the Creator, or God the Father in the ſhape of an Certain rae; 

old Man, is a dangerous piece, and in this Fecundity of ſes may reyive ticks who aſ- 
the Anthropomorphices, Which although maintained from che exprefſi- cribedhumane 
on of Damel, I beheld where the Ancient of dayes did fit, whoſe hair of _— _ 
his head was like the pure wool ; yet may it be alſo derivative from the |; + = 
Hieroglyphical deſcription of the e-Egyptians ; who to expreſs their Ea conceived he 
neph, or Creator of the world, deſcribed an old man in a blew mantle, created man 
with an egg in his mouth 3 which was the Emblem of the world, Surely i his likeneſs. 
thoſe heathens, that notwithſtanding the exemplary adyantage in hea- 
ven, would endure no piRures of Sun or Moon, as being viſible unto all 
the world, and needing no repreſearation ; do evidently accuſe the pra« 
Qice of thoſe pencils, that will deſcribe invifibles, And he that chal. 
lenged the boldeſt hand unto the piRture of an Echo , muſt laugh at 
this atrempt , not only in the deſcription of invifibility , but circum- 
(cription of Ubiquity, and fetching under lines incomprehenſible circula- 
tity, 

The PiQtures of the e/Egyptions were more tolerable, and in their ſacred 
letters more yeniably expreſſed the apprehenſion of Divinity, For though 
they implied the ſame by an eye upon a Sceprer, by an Eagles head, a 
Crecodile, and the like : yer did theſe manual deſcriptions pretend no 
corporal repreſentations ; nor could the people miſconceive the ſame unto 
real correſpondencies. So though the Cherub carried ſome apprehenſion - 
of Divinity, yet was it not conceived to be the (ſhape chereof : and ſo 
perhaps becauſe ic is meraphorically predicated of God, that he is a con- 

ſuming fire, he may be harmleſly deſcribed by a flaming repreſentation ; 

Yet if, as ſome will have it, all mediocrity of folly is fooliſh, and becauſe 

an unrequitable evil may enſue, an indifferent convenience muſt be omit- 

ted; we ſhall not-urge Nach repreſentments; we could ſpare the holy Lamb . 

for the piRure of our Sayiour, and the Dove or fiery Tongues to repreſent 

the holy 6G hoſt, 


# 
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15, The Sin and Moon are uſually deſcribed :with' humane faces, 
whether herein there be not a Pagay imication, 2nd thoſe viſagesat' fi 
in-plicd epotlo and Diana, we mey make ſome doubt 5 and'we find the 

Or quarrel- {iatua of the Sun was framed with rates about the head , which were the 

ſom with Pi- jndiciduous ar:d unſhaven locks of Apollo, We ſhould be too Iconon. 

Qures. Dion. 1 to queſtion the p3Auresof the winds, as commonly drawn in hamane 

— - pagy heads, amd with'their- cheeks diſtended z which notwithſtanding we find 

Hall not.in Ccondenined. by Mirntine, as anſwering poetical* fancies, ant! the 

wit. 8- Dionyſ. gentile deſcription of eZ olws, Boreas, and the feigned Ditics of 
winds, 

16, We ſhall ner, I hope, diſparage the ReſurreRion of our Redeem. 
er, 1f we ſay the Sun doth not dance: on. Eafter day, And though we 
would willingly afſent unto any ſympathecical: exultation, yet cannot con. 
ceive therein any more than a Tropical expreſſion. Whether any fuch 
motion' there' were inithir day wherein Chriſt ariſed, Scrip:me hath ni 

- revealed , which bath been punCtoal in other records concerning ſolary 
miracles ; and the Areopagite that was amazed at the Eclipſe,. took'no 
notice of this, And if metaphorical expreflions go ſo far, we may be 
bold to affirm, not 'only that ole Sun danced, bur two aroſe char day; 
That light appeared at his nativity, and darkneſs at his death, and ye 

TORT | Jighn zt both; fot even that darkneſs was a light unto the Gentle, 
—- *” iHluminated by that obſcurity, That '"twas the firſt time the Sun fet 

above the Horizon ; that alchough there were darkneſs above the earth, 
there was light beneath it, nor dare we ſay that hell was dark if he were 
in'it, | EOS gal 

17, Great conceits are raiſed of the inyolution or membranous coyer: 

imo, commonly called the Sjlly-bow, - that ſomecimes is found a bour the 
heads of children upon their birth z and is therefore preſeryed with great 

| care, notonly as medical in diſeaſes, bur effeQual in ſucceſs, concerning 
the Infant and others ; which 1s ſurely no more than a continued ſuperſti- 
tion, For hereof we read in the life of Aztomnmns delivered by Spartianm; 
that children are born ſometimes with this naturil cap ;' which Midwives 
were wont to ſell unto credulotts Lawyers, who had an opinion ir adyans 
taged their promotion, - £ BET 4 v0 

Burt to ſpeak ſtriAly,the effe@ is natura),and'this may be conceived; Ani- 
mal conceptions haye largely taken three teeuments, or membranous films 
which coyer them in the womb, that is; the'Corion, Amnios, and Allane 
roisg the Corion is the otrward membrance wherein are implanted the 
Veins, Arteries and umbilical veſſels, * whereby 1s nouriſhment-is copmyeys 
ed: theAllantois a thin coat ſeated under the Corion, wherein are recei-i 
ved the watery ſeparations conveyed: by the Urachus, that the acrimony 
thereof fhould not offend theskin, The Amnios is a general inveſtment, 

De Yamato containing the ſudorus or thin ſerofity perſpirable through the skin, Now 
fans about the time When the infant breakech theſe coyerings, it ſometime car- 
rieth with ic about the head a part of the Amnios or neareſt coat; 
which 
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abich (faich Spiege/iveg » Either proceedeth from the coughnets of the 
membrance of : weakneſs of the infant thac cannor ger clear thereof, 
And therefore herein fignifications are natural and concluding upon 
the [nfanc , but net to be extended unto magical fignalicies, or any other 
on. x 
.:1$, That 'zis good-to be drunk once a moneth, 1s a. common flactery 
o ſecſualicy, ſupporting it. ſelf upon Phyfick, and the healthful effects 
o inebrizcion, This indeed feen;s plainly affirmed by eFvicenna, a 
Phyſician of great authority, and whoſe refigion prohibiting Wine, could 
leſs extenuace ebriety, But eAverroes a man of his own faith ' was of 
mother belief; reſtraining his cbricty unto hilarity, and in effect mak- 
ing:no more thereof than Sexeca Coimmendeth, and was allowable in Cato ; 
that is, a ſaber incaleſcence and'iregulared zltuation from wine ; or-whac 
be conceived between Foſepb and his brethren, when the text expreſ= 
ſethrhey were merry, or drank largely, and whereby indeed the commo- 
dities ſer down by eAvicenna, that is, alleviation of ſpiri:s, reſolution of 
ſuperfluiries, provocation of ſweat and urine may alſo eniue, Bur as for 
dengentation, ſopition of reaſon, and the diyiner particle from drink ; 
though American religion approve, and Paganpiety of old hath piatti= 
ſed it, even at their ſacrifices; Chriſtian moralicy and the doQtcine of 
Chriſt will not allow, And ſurcly chat religion which excuſeth the fat of 
Noah, in the aged ſurprizal of fix hundret years, and unexpeRed incbri= 
ation from the unxnown effes of wine, will ceicher acquic ebriofiry nor 
ebriery, in their known and inttadedperyerſions, 

And indeed, although ſometimes effects ſucceed which may relicye the 
bady, yec;if chicy carry miſchief: or peril unto the ſoul, we are theteiÞ re- 
ainable by Divinity, which circumſcribech Phyfick, and'circup{Wnti- 
ally determines the. uſe thereof, - From natural conſiderations, Phyfick 
canmendech che uſe of yeneryz and happily, inceſt, adultery, or ſupra» 
tian. may proye as Phyſically ad yantagious, 'as conjugal-copulacidh 3 - which: 
nowrichſianing muſt not be drawn into praRtiſe. And truly effets,  con- 
ſequeacs, ox events which we eommend,- ariſe ofti times from wayes which 
we all condemn, Thus from the fa& of Lot, we derive the oeneration of 
Rgth, and bleſſed Nativity of our Sayiour; which notwithſtanding did 
nat extenyare the inceſtuous ebriety of che generator, And if, as is com+ 
monly-ueged, wethink to extenuate ebriery'from the benefic of yomit'ofc 
luccecding, Egyptian ſobriety will. condemn us, which purged'borh wayes 
(Wick a rmQnethy, ALNQUE this perturbation : and we fooliſhly conterti tne 
liberal hand of God, and awple field of medicines which ſobriety proditee. 
thataRtion, * 5s : - 

. 19, A conceit there is, that the Devii commonly appeareth wich a cloven Why the der 
hoof; wherein although: it ſcem exceſſively ridiculous, there may be ſome- [3 COMME 


what of truth ; and the ground:-thercof ac firft night be his frequent ap» _ IM 


pearing jnthe ſhape of a Goar, whichanſwers that deſeriprion, This'was foot. 
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Fauns and Satyres ;. and in. this form we read of one. that appeared untg 
eAxtory in the wilderneſs, The fame is alſo confirmed from expofitions 
of holy Scripture 3 for whereas it is ſaid, Thou ſhalt nor offer unto De. 
vils, the Original word is Seghn:rim, that ir, rough and. hairy Goa 
becauſe in that ſhape che Devil moſt often appeared ; as is expounded 
the Rebbins, as Tremellins hath alſo explained ; and as the word ſc; 
wah; the god of Emath is by ſome conceived. Nor did he only affume 
this ſhape in elder times,. buc commonly in later dayes, eſpecially in the 
place of his worſhip, If there be any truth in the confetſion of Witches, 
2nd 2s in many Rorics it ftands. confirmed by Bodinxs, And therefore 
2 Goat is not. improperly made the Hieroglyphick of che devil, as Prerime 
hath-exprefſed it, So might it be the Emblem of fin, as it was in the fin. 
offering; and ſo.likewiſe of wicked and finful mevy according to the ex 
preſſion of Scripture in the method of rhe laſt diſtribution ; when our $a. 
viour ſhall ſeparate the Sheep from the-Goats, that is, the Sons of the Lamb 
from the children of the deyil. 


F CHAP. XXIII. 
Of ſome others. 


* Hat temperamental dignotions, and conjeQure of prevalent hu: 

mours, may be colleted from ſpots in our nails, we are not 
2yerle to concede, Bur yet not ready ro admit ſundry diyinations, yulgarly 
raiſed upon them, Nor do we obſerye it verifted in others, what («r« 
dax diſcovered as a property in himſelf : to haye found therein ſome 
ſigns of molt eyents that ever happened unto him, Or that there is much 
conſiderable in that doAtine of Cheiromancy, that ſpots in - the top of 
the nails.do fignifie things paſt ; in the middle, things preſent 5 and at 
the bottom, events to come, That white ſpecks preſage our felicity, blew 
ones our misformunes, That thoſe in the nail of the thumb have fignifi- 
cations of honour, thoſe in the forefinger, of riches, and ſo reſpeSiyely 
in other fingers, ( according ro Planetical relations, from whence they 
_ their names.) as Tricsſſ» hath taken vp, and Picciolms well re- 
zjeQeth, 

We (hall nor proceed to querie, what truth there is in Palmiſtry, or 
divination from thoſe lines in our hands, of high: denomination, Al- 
though if any thing be therein, it ſeems not confinable unto man ; but 
other creatures are 2Iſo conſiderable ; as is the fore-foet of the Moll, and 


eſpecially of the Monkey ; wherein ye have obſeryed the table line, that of 
life, and of the lives, ; 
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2, Fhac Children committed vaco che ſchool of Nacuce, without intti= 
eurion would naturafly ſpeak the primative language of the world, was the 
inion of ancient heathens, and continued fince by Chritiians : who 
mill have it our Hebrew tongue, as being the language of Adaw, That 
this were true, were much to be defired, not only for the cafie atcrainmenc 
of thar uſefu) rongue, but to determine the true and primitive Hebrew. 
For whether the preſent Hebrew, be che unconfounded language of Babel, 
and that which remaining in Heber was continued by Abraham and his 
poſterity, or rather the language of Phenicia and Canaan, whercin he li. 
ved, ſome learned men I perceive do yet remain unſatisfied, Although I 
confeſs probabilicy ſtands faireſt for the former : nor are chey withouc all 
reaſon, who think that at the confuſion of congues, there was no conſti- 
tution of a new ſpeech in every family : but.a variation and permutation 
of the old ; out of ene common language railing ſeveral DialeQs : the | 
rimitive tongue remaining fill intire. Which they who retained, might _—— 
make a ſhift to underſtand moſt of the reſt, By vertue whereof in thoſe ike ln. 
primitive times and greener confuſions, Abrabaws of thefamily of Heber guage of ſeve:: 
ms able to converſe with the Chaldeans, tounderſtand CMeſopotamiang, 131 Natiours 
Cananites, Philiſtins, and Egyptians : whoſe ſeyeral Diale&s be could 
reduce unto-the Original and primutive tongue, and ſo-to be able to-undere 
ſtand them, | 
3. Though ufelefs unto us, and rather of molcftation, we commonly 
refrair* from killing Swallows, and eſteem it unlucky to deſtroy them : 
whether herein there be not a Pagen relique, we have ſome reaſon to doubt, 
For' we read in Fliarn , that theſe birds were facred unto the Pexates or The ſame is 
houſhold gods of the ancients, and therefore were preſerved, The: ſame extantinthe _ 
they alſo honoured as the nuncio's of theſpring ; and we find in Athenegs 3 of Arbes, 
thar the Rhodiays had a ſolemn ſong to welcome in the Swallow, —_ 
4. That Candles and Lights burn dim and blew at the apparition of why candles 
ſpirits, may be true, if the ambient ayr be full of ſulphurous {piries, as may burp 
it happeneh ofc=times in mines ; where damps 2nd acide exhalacions are Þlew2 before 
able to extinguiſh them, And may be alſo verified, when ſpirits do make = -- 4 apa 
themſelyes wiible by bodies of ſuch efluyivms, Bu: of !ower conſideration —_ 
sthe common foretelling of rangers, from the fungous parcels abour che 
weeks of Candles s which only fignifieth a moiſt and piuvious ayr about 
them, hinderin2 the ayolation of the light and favyillous particies ; where« 
upon they are forced to ſettle upon the Snaft, 6:14 | 
5. Though Coral doth properly preſerve and faſter: tine Teeth in men, 
yet is it uſed in Children to-make an caticr paſſage for them : and for that 
intent is worn about their necks, Bur whether this cuſton: were not ſuper= 
Ritioufly founded, as preſumed an amulet or defenſative agaialt fa{cinati- 
on, is not beyond all doubr. For the ſame is delivered by Pliny, Arw- 
ſpices religioſum Coralls geſtamen amoliendu periculis arbitrantur ; & 
[arculi infantie alligati, tutelam habere creduntur, 


6, Aftrange kind of exploration and peculiar way of Rhabdamancy _ 
that. 
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rhiztitwnch 45 wed iff nineral! difcoyeries.;. that. 1s, .with a forked hazel, 
comifonly caHl:d' Hoſes his Rod 5 which freely -held-forth, will ir and 
play if any mine *be under it, '. And chough mny.there are who haye at 
tempted-to make it good, yer until berter information, we are of. opinion 
with ifgrrcola; that'in ic felf it is a'truttleſs exploration, ftrongly ſcene. 
if{97of Pagan terivation, andthe wirgule Diving, proverbially magnig. 
ed of old,” :EFh&:greund whereof werethe Magical rods in Pots tha of 
Pallas inBowir ,- that of 'Afercury that charmed Argas, and that of 
Circe which'transformed the followers of UVzſſes, Too boldly uſurping 
the name of Xoſes rod, from which notwichltanding, and that of Aayy, 
were probably occaſioned the fables of all the reſt, : For that of CMoſe, 
muſt needs be'findous unto the &£gyptrans; and that of Aaron unto may 
other Nations; *as being preſerved in: the Ark, until. the defiruRtion of the 

7, A praftiſe there is among us to determine doubtful matters, by the 
opening of a book , and letting fall a ſtaff ; which notwithtanding are 


---- ancient fragments of Pagan divinations, The firſt arv imitation of Sy. 


12.3% #4 : bi 


a King-1}-15; 


hrs omekicx, or Virgitiane, drawing determinations from verſes caſually 
occurring," The fanie was praftiſed by Severus, who entcrtained.omingys 
hopeof-rhe Empire,- from chat verſe in Viyge/,, Tu regere imperio popula 
Romane memento ; and Cordianus who reigned but few dayes was'diico. 
ragcd by another, that is, Oftendwnt: terris hunc tautum fata, nee ultra 
eſſe (nunt, Not was this only performed in heathen Authors, but upon 
the lacredtexr of Scripture, 'as Gzegarras Thronemſus hath: left ſome. account 


:1” ond bs the practiſe of che:Emperoar Heraeline, before his ;Expegitionigp 
'  eAjaminor, isdeliveredby Cedrenas,:: 1 ont! 


A? for the Divinacion or decifion from the Ra#;- it.is an Augunal-re- 
que, and the practiſe thereof is accuſed by God himſelf ; My. people ask 
counſel of their ſtocks, and their Raff declarechiunco chem, ; OF chis kind 
of Rhabdomaney was that praQtiſed by Nabachadopozor inthat Caldeen 


_ -miſcellany; delivered by Exzekgzl.; the King of Baylon food at the part- 
'- 1ng of the way, at the head of cwo wayes co tiſe dryination, - he made his 


arrows bright, he conſulfed wich 1nages, he looked in the Liver ; at the 
right hand were the divinations of Firaſalem, Thar is, as Eſbine ex- 
pounded it, the left way leading unto Rabbab, the chief City of the Am- 
*worrtes, and the right unto Jeruſalem,” he conſulted dols and enzrails, 
he threw up x bundle of arrows to fee which way chey- would 1ight. ;- and 
filling on the right hand he marched-rowards: Ferwſalens, A like way of 
Belomancy or Divination by arrows hath been: in- requeſt with Septbiaw, 
"Alanes," Germansy. with the Africans and Turks of Algier, Bur of at 
other nature- was that which was practiſed by Eſha, when by an arrow 
ſhot from #n Eaſtern window, he pre-fignified the deſtruRion of Syrie; 
or when according 'unto* the-three firoaks of 170x/h,«with'an. arrow upon 


the ground, he foretold -the *riumber 6Ff'vhig: tviRtorien':.:For itheredy | 


the-ſpirit of God particular'd the fame; and derermined' che Aroaks of che 
| King, 
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' pz, making Munday, 
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King, unco three, waich the hopes of the Prophet. expeRed in 4wice that 
guimber. | IN> E2 G3... ; WM -:i3:21 
8. Wc.cannot/ 6mi: to ooſerve, the tenacity. of. ancient cuſtoms; in 
the nominal obſervation of the {:ye-al dayes of the week, 'according to' njon. Caſtis 
Gentile and Pag an appdllations : for the Original is- very high, and as 1b. 37, 
old 4s the ancienc Aigyptians, who named the ſame according - to the ſe= 
yen Planets, the admired (t223- of heaven, and: repuced Deities among 
them,” Unto: every one allgning a ſeveral day ; not according to their 
cxleſtial order, / or as they are diſpoſed inhcayen ;* but afcer.a'diitefſeron 
or muſical fourth, For beginning Saturday with Saturn, the (upremett 
Planer, they accounted by Jupicer and Mats unco. Sol, making Sunday, 
From Sol in like manner. by Venus and. Mercury unto Luna,” making 
Munday 3 and fo through all the reſt, And the ſame order they confirm 
ed by numbring the .tiqurs of he day. unto twenty: four , according to 
the nacural order of .che.Planets,;' Fog. beginning to:accouncifrom Saturn, 
Jupiter , Mars, and ſo about unto twenty four , the next day will fall 
unto Sol 5 whence accounting twenty four, th2 next will happen un:o Lv 
And ſo with the reft, according to the account and 
order obſerved (till among us. 
The Fews themſelyes in their Aſtrological conſiderations, concerning 
Nativities;; and Planetary. hours; obſetye the” ſatfit+ order, upon; as wicty 
— - Becauſe, byan equal interyal, they make ſeven triangles, 
the baſes whereof arc che ſeven, fides. of x ſeptilateral: figure, deſcribed 
within a circle, That is, If a figure of feyen fides be deſcribed in a 
circle, and\.a+-the angles thereof*che-names of .tbe; Planets be placed, in 
their natural axdey on. ic!; .3f we begift wich. Saqurch 'and ſiicgelfively draw 


2M 


lines from angfe fo angle, -ſtnti] ſeven. equicrural, cxjangtes/ be deſcribed , 

whoſe baſes are he. Fepen, Ris. bf rhe fepplateral Fgart the triangles Cujus Icon 
will be made by this ordet;- The briF being made-by Saturn, Sol and apud dot. raſ* 
Luna, that is, Saturday, 'Sunday; and, Munday ;z/ and fo the reſt in HUI. ay 
order ill retained, WY a AS ef =_ ” ES 

Bu: thus muco is obſervaBiz;-#hadJk 
they embraced the received order\af;rhy 
either charaRers, or names in compyak. pf amongſt ns; bur declining hu- 
mane denominations they aſſigne ames from ſome remarkavle qua- 
lities ; as is very obſervable in their red and ſplenden: Planecs, that is, 
of Mars and Venus, But che change of their names diſparaged not the Maadim, 
conſideration of their naturess nor did they thereby rejeR all mzmory of Nogeh. 
theſe remarkable Stars z which God himſelf admitted in his Tabernacle, 
if conjeRure will hold concerning the Golden Candleſtick , whoſe (hafc 
refem bie&the Stn, and fix branches the Planers about ir, 

9% We are unwilling to enjarge concerning many other ; only refer- 
ring unto ſober examination, what natural effeRts can reaſonably be expe= 
Qed, when to prevent the Ephialtes or night-Mare we hang up an hol- 
low one in our Rables ; when for amulers againſt Aguzs we uſe the chips 
of 


WR 1n celeſtial conſiderations 
ets, yer did they not retain 
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of Gallows and places of exccucion, When for Warts we rub our hangs 
before the Moon, or commit any maculated part unto the touch of the 
dead, What truth there is in thoſe common female Do&rines, that the 
firſt Rib of Roaſt Beef powderd is a peculiar remedy againſt Fluxes 
That to urine upen earth newly caſt up by a Moll, bringeth down the 
menſes in Women, That if a Child dieth, and theneck becommeth noe 
{if, bur for many howers remainech Lyche and Flaccid, ſome other in the 
ſame houſe will dye not long after. That if a woman with child looketh 
upon a dead body, her child will be of a pale complexion, our learned 
'Philoſophers and critical Philoſophers might i{luftrate, whoſe cxacter Pere 
Formances our adventures do bur ſolicice ; mean while, I hope, they ill 
plauſibly reccive our attempts, or candidly corre& our miſconjeRures, 


Dice, ſed ira 6adat naſo, rugoſaque ſanna, 
-Damwrteres 80146 tibs de pulmone-revelle, 
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CHAP. L 


bing the ane 2 of the World, that the time thereof is 
.' mot. preciſely zo be known, as men generally ſuppoſe : of mens 
. enquiries in what ſeaſor or poier of the Zodiack it began. That 
ae they are generally maat they are in vain, and as particularly 
« applied unceyrain.” Of the diviſion of the ſtaſons and ' four quar- 
zers of the Jear, according to Aitronomers and Phyſitians. That 
© the common compute of the Ancients, and which is yet retained 
. by moſt, is unreaſonable and erroneous. Of ſome Divinations 
and ridiculous diducFions from one part of the year to another. 
:Ldd of the Pro vidence __ Wi dom of God inthe fi te and mo- 
"Tia 4 the R_—__ ) 21 


yPninis the Woild and its temporal circumſeriptions; 


' who ever ſhall ftrictly examine both extreams, will eafily The age of the 
C Bd perccive there is not only obſcurity 1 in its end, bur its be- meld nec cer. 


Yi eo ginning 5 that as 1ts period 1s inſcrutable, ſo is its nati* rainly deter- 
WENy vity indeterminable : That as ir is preſumption to enquire 'minadlc, 


'. after the one; ſo'{s there no reſt or ſartisfaFory deciſion in! 


the! cher, Ai: hereunto we Chall more readily aſſent, if we examine the 
194 Tx informa« 


a pe et - 


OO n—_— — — 


men, and duly perpend the —— of their diſcoveries. fert 

And firſt, The: hiſtories of the > afford us ſlender ſatisfaQinn, we! 
nor tan they relate any ſtory, 'or affix a probable point to: its /be inning, NY &) 
For Tome thereof (and thoſe of the wiſeſt amongſt them)are ſo M fron ® * 
determining its beginning, that they opinion and maintain it never ha ly, 
any at all; as the doGrin of Epicxrms, implieth, and more poſitivcy I gle 
Ariſtotte in his books De C@ls declareth. —_— to confim t = an 
with arguments of reaſon, and thoſe appearingly demonſtrative ; where. fl ut 
in his labours are rationahand uncontroyhble upan the grounds aſſumed, | Bu 
that is, of P hy ical oeheration; and a Primary or firſt matter, beyond Ml fir 
which no other hand was apprehended. But herein we remain ſuffici. M {u 
ently ſatisfied from Moſes, and the Doin delivered of the Creation; i ty 
that is, a produRion of all things out of nothing, a formation not only te 


of matter, but of form, and a materiation eyen of matter it ſelf. t 
Others are ſo far from defining the Original of the Warld or of nay. 
kind, that they have held opinions not only repugnant unte:'Chronolop fl 


but Philoſophy ; that is, that they had their beginning in the ſoil where | b 
Why the Athe- they inhabited; aſſuming or receiving appellations conformable unto a 
nians did wear ſuch conceits. So did the eNthernians term themſelves awnx%ns or Abs y 
2 goldenln- yrigrnes, and in teſtimony thereof did wear a golden Inſe& on their heads: MW i 
ſect upon their the ſame name is alſo given unto the Inlanders, or Midland inhabitants MW r 
bead, of this Illand by Ceſar. _ Butthis is a conceit anſwerable unto the gener. 
tion of the Giants ; notadmirtable in Philoſophy, much teſs tn-Dinhiy, 
which diſtinQly informeth we are all the ſeed of Adam, that the Whole | 
world perithed unto. eight perfons before the flood, and'was whe 
peopled by the. {olonies of the ſons of Noah, There was therefore ne- 
yer Antechthon, ar. man. arifing fromthe earth but Adams; for the Vo- 
man being farmed out of the rib,. was ance removed from earth, and fri- 
med from. that Element, under incarnation. And ſo although her pro- 
duRion were not by copulation, 'yet was it in a manner ſeminal : For it 
in every part from whence the ſeed doth flow, there be contained'the 
Idea of the whole ; 'there was a ſeminality and contrated Adam in the 
rib,: which\by-the information. of a ſoul, - was: individuated: into-£ve. 
And therefore this conceit applied unto the Original. of \ man, - and 
the beginning of the world, is more juſtly appropriable unto its end. For 
then indeed men ſhall riſe out of the earth : the graves ſhall ſhoot up 
their concealed ſeeds, and in that great Autumn, men ſhall ſpring up, 
and awake from their Chaos again. 

Others have been ſo blindin deducing the: Original of things, or deli- 
vering their own, beginnings, that.when it hath fallen into controyerlie, 
they haye not recurred unto Chronologie or-the Records of time : but 
betakea themſclyes unto probabilities, and the conjeRugalitics of Philo- 


ſophy 
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ſophy. Thus when the two ancient Nations, Egyptians, and Scythians 
contended for antiquity, the Egyptians pleaded their antiquity from the 
fertility of their ſoil, inferring that men there firſt inbabited, where they 
were with moſt facility ſuſtained ; and ſuck a land did they conceive was 


t 
| Fre Scythians, although a cold and heavier Nation urged more acute. 
y, deducing their arguments from the two aftive Elements and Princi- 
ples of all things, Fire and Water. For if of all things there was firſt 
an union, and that Fire over-ruled the reſt : ſurely that part of earth 
which was coldeſt, would firſt get free, and afforda place of habitation, 
But if all the earth were firſt inyolyed in Water, thoſe parts would ſurely 
firſt appear, which were moſt high, and of moſt eleyated ſituation, and 
ſuch was theirs, Theſe reaſons carried indeed the antiquity from the 
tians, but confirmed itnot in the Scythians: for as Herodotms relas 
teth from Pargitars , their firſt King unto Darius, they accounted but 
two thouſand years. 
As for the Egyptians they invented another way of trial ; for as the 


Diodore 
1uſiin. 


fame Author relat:th, Pſammutichus their King attempted this deciſion That men 


bya new and unknown ITN up two infants with Goats, 
2nd where they neyer heard the yoice of man ; concluding that to be the 
zacienteſt Nation, whoſe language they ſhould firſt deliver. But here- 


they are inſtruRed, that is, in ſimple terms and words, expreſſing che 
open notions of things ; which the ſecond at of Reaſon compoundeth 
into propoſitions, and the laſt into SyIlogiſms and Forms of ratiocinati- 


' 08... And howloeyer the account of Janerhon the Egyptian Prieſt run 


very bigh, and it be evident that 1/5zraim peopled that Country (whoſe 
name with the Hebrews it beareth unto this day) and there be many 
things of great antiquity related in Holy Scripture, yet was their cxa& 
account not very ancient ; for Ptolomy their Country-man beginning 
his Aſtronomical compute no higher than Nabonaſſer, who is concei- 
ved by ſome the ſame with Salmaraſſer. As for the argument deduced 
from the Fertility of the ſoil, duly enquired, tt rather overthroeth than 
promoterh their antiquity ; if that Country whoſe Fertility they ſo ad- 
yance, was in ancient times no firm or open land, but ſome yalt lake or 
part of the Sea, and became a gained ground by the mud and limous mat- 
ter brought down by the Kiver N:lus, which ſetled by degrees into a 
m land. According as is expreſſed by Srrabo, and more at large by 
Herodotus, both from the Egyptian tradition and probable inducements 
from reaſon, called therefore favis donum, an acceſſion of earth, or 

tra of land acquired by the River, 
Laſtly, Some 1ndecd there are, who have kept Records of time, and 
aconſiderable duration, yet do the cxaReſt thereof afford no ſatisfaftion 
Tr a concerning 


ſpeak not by 
natural jn- 
ſtint, but by 

L inſtcuRion 

in he forgot that ſpeech was by inſtruction not inſtin&t, by imitation, and imitation» 


- not by nature, that men do ſpeak in ſome kind but like Parrets, and as 


ns a 


v* 
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concerning the beginning of the world, or any way point out thetime 
'of its creation. "The moſt authentick. Records and beſt approved-ant. 
quity arc thoſe of the (haldeans ;. yet in the time of 4lexander the Great, 
they attained not ſo high as theflood, For as Simplicins relateth, Arify, 
tle required of Califthenes, who accompanied that Worthy in his Expe. 
dition, that at his arrive at Babytor, he would enquire of the antiquity of 
their Records; and thoſe upon compute he found to amount unto 196; 
years; which account notwithſtanding ariſeth no higher;than g5 years af. 
ter the flood. The Arradians Iconfels, were eſteemed of great antiqui. 
ty, andit was uſually ſaid they were before the Moon, according unto 
that of Seneca, Sydrs poſt veteres Arcades editum; and that of Owid,Lunk 
gens prior illa futt. Bur this as Cexſorinus obſeryeth, muſt not be taken 
grofly, as though they were exiſtent before that Luminary ; but were {g 
eſteemed, becauſe they obſerved a ſet courle of year, before the Gree 
conformed their year unto the courſe and motion of the Moon. | 

Thus the Heathens affording no fatisfaRtion herein , they are moſt 


| likely to manifeſt this truth, who haye been acquainted with Holy Scti 


ture, and the ſacred Chronology delivered by Moſes, who diſtindly ſets 
down this account, computing by certain intervails, by memorable 
e/Eras, Epoches, orterms of time. As from the Creation unto the flood, 
from thence unto Abraham, from Abraham unto the departure from 
Egypt, &c, ' Nowin this number have only been Samaritans, Fews and 


Chriſtians. For the Jews they agree not in their accounts, as Bodine in 
Different ac- his method of Hiſtory hath obſerved out of Baal Seder, Rabbi Naſſom, 
counts upon 
Scripture con- 
cerning the 
Age of the 
World, 


Gerſom, and others; in whoſe compute the age of the World is not yet 
5400 years. The ſame ts more eyidently obſervable from the two molt 
learned ers, - Philo and Foſephus ; who very much difter in the accounts 
of time, and yarioufly ſum up theſeTnteryails afſented unto by all. Thus 
Philo from the departure out of Egypr unto the building of the Temple, 
accounts but 920 years, but 7oſephres ſets down 1062. Philo from the 
building of the Temple to its deſtruction 440. FJoſep/as 470 5 Phil 
from the Creation to the Deſtru&ion of the Temple 3373. but 7oſephu 
3513+ 
but oſephms 1913. In which Computes there are manifcſt diſparitics, 
and ſuch as much divide the concordance and harmony of times. 

For the Samaritans; their account is difterent from theſe or any others; 
for they account fromthe Creation to the Deluge,but 1302 years ; which 


cometh to paſs upon the different account of the ages of the Patriarks 
ſet down when they begat children. For whereas the Hebrew, Greek 


and Latin texts account Fared 162 when he begat Eroch, they account 
- but 62, andſo in others. Now the Samaritans were no incompetent 
Judges of times and the Chronology thereof; for they embraced the five 
books of Aofes, and as it ſeemeth, preſerved the Text with far morein- 
tegrity then the Jews 3 who as Tertullian, Chryſoſtom, and _— 

erve 
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Philo from the Deluge to the DeſtruQion of the Temple 1718, 
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— tit - 
time ſerve, did ſeveral wayes corrupt the ſame, eſpecially in paſſages concer- 

atti- Y ning the prophefies of Chriſt ; So that as Zeros profeſſeth, in his tran- 

rea,  fation he was fain ſometime to relieve himſelf by the Samaritan Penta- 

"fo, | trench; 25 amongſt others in that Text, Denteronomy 27. AMalediftus * 
Xe. omnms qui non permanſerit in omnibus que ſcripta ſunt im libro Lepu, From 

Jo hence Saint Paxl inferreth there is no juſtification by the Law, and ur- 

9dz geth the Text according to the Septuagint., Now the Jews to afford a G41 ; 
of.  jatitude unto themſelves, in their copies expunged the word ba or Syn- : 
Jul. categorematical term o72n# - wherein lieth the ſtrength of the Law, and 

No of the Apoſtles argument ; butthe Samaritan Bible retained it right, and 

wm il anfucrable unto what the Apoſtle had urged. | 

ſen As for Chriſtians from whom we ſhould expe& the exaReſt and moſt 

fo concurring account, there is alſo in them a manifeſt diſagreement, and 

&% ſuch as is not eaſily reconciled. For firſt, the Latins accord not in their 
account ; toomitthe calculation of the Ancients, of eLuſtin, Bede, and 

yl others, the Chronology of the Moderns doth manifeſtly diſſent. 70. 

p- ſephus Scaliger, whom Helvicus ſeems to follow, accounts the Creation 

1s in 765 of the Julian period ; and from thence unto the Nativity of our 

le Saviour alloweth 3947 years; Burt Dsonyſins Petavins a learned Chrono- 

d loger diſſenteth fromthis compute almoſt 40 years ; placingthe Creation 

n FF ' inthe 730 of the Faltan period, and from thence unto the-Incarnation 

d  accounteth 3983 years. 

0 For the Greeks ; their accounts are more anomalous ; for if we recur 

) unto ancient computes ;3 we ſhall find that (lemens Alexandrinns, an 


ancient Father and Preceptor unto Orzgen, accounted from the Crea- 
tion unto our Saviour, 5664 ycars 3 for in the firſt of his Stromaticks, 
he colle&eth the time from Adam unto the death of Cammodas to be 5858 
| years ; now the death of Commodus he placeth in the year after Chriſt 
194, which number deduQted from the former, there remaineth 5664. 
Theophilus Biſhop of eAntoch accounteth unto the Nativity of Chriſt 
$515; deduceable from the like way of compute, for in his firſt book «4 
Antolychum, he accounteth from Adam unto Avurelins Verus 5695 years; 
now that Emperour died in the year of our Lord 180, which deducted 
fromthe former ſum, there remaineth 5515. 7rleus eAfricanus an anci- 
ent Chronologer, accounteth ſomewhar leſs, that is, 5500, Euſcbings, 
_ and others diflent not much from this, but all exceed five thou- 
land, | 
The latter compute of the Greeks, as Petav:ins obſerveth, hath been 
reduced unto two or three accounts. The firſt accounts unto our *avi- 
Our 5501, and this hath been obſerved by Nicephoras, T heephanes, and 


Maximus, The other accounts 5509 ; and this of all atpreſentis generally By what ac- 
received by the Church of Conſtantineple, obſerved alſoby the Moſcovite, <2u"' the 


as 1 have ſeen in the date of the Emperors letters; wherein this year cf 
ours 1645 is from the year of the world 7154,which doth exactly agree unto 
this 


world hath 


lated 9154 
years. 


CI 


CC —  — 
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= this laſt account 5509, for if unto that ſum be added 1645, the produg " 
will be 7154 by this Chronology are many Greck Authors to be under. F 
ſtood : and thus is &Martinus (r1ſinus to be made out, when in hs Typ, FY 


cogrecian hiſtory hedelivers, the City of Conſt..ntinople was taken by the 
Turks in the year 55Zaz that 1s, 6961. Now according unto theſe Chro. ry 
nologiſts, the Prophecy of Elias the Rabbin, ſo much in requeſt, with Tr 
the Jews, and1n ſome credit alſo with Chiiſtians, that the world ſhould 
laſt bur fix thouſand years; unto theſe Iſay, it hath been longand out of 
memory diſproved, for the Sabbatical and 7000 year wherein the world | 
ſhould end (s did the Creation on the ſeyenth day) unto them is long pt 
ago expired ; they are proceeding in the eight thouſand year, and num. 


poſition of the Moon, whether at the prime or full, or ſoon after, let 
our ſecond and ſerious conſiderations determine, 

Thecauſeof Now the reaſon and ground of this diſſent, is the unhappy difference 
ſo different ac- between the Greek and Hebrew Editions of the Bible, for wnto theſe 
counts about .yo Languages haveall Tranſlations conformed ; the holy Scripture be- 

the age of the . ©. . k 
| ing firſt delivered in Hebrew, and firſt tranſlated into Greek, For the 
Hebrew ; it ſeemsthe primitive and ſurcſt textto rely on, and to preſerve 
the ſame entire and uncorrupt there hath been uſed the higheſt caution 
humanity could inyent, For as &, Ber. M4imon hath declared, if inthe 
copying thereof one letter were written twice, or if one letter but tou- 
ched another, that capy was not admitted into their Synagogues, but 
only allowable to be read in Schools and private families. Neither were 
they carcful only in the exa& number of their Sections of the Law, but 
pan 5 By | hadalfo the curioſity to number every word, and affixed the account 
Hebrew Texe 9959 their ſeveral books. Notwithſtanding all which, divers corrupti- 
of the Bible, Ons cnſucd, and ſeyeral deprayations lipt in, ariſing from many and ma- 


nifeſt 


bers exceeding th:ſe days which men have made the types and ſhadousof " 
theſe. But certainly what Marc Leo the Jew conceiveth of the end of ? 
the hcavens, exccedeth the account of all that ever ſhall be; for though © 
he concei»«th the Elemental frame ſhall end in the Seventh or Sabbatical 
Millenary, yct cannot he opinion the heavens and more durable part of y 
the Creation ſhall periſh before ſeven times ſeven, or 49, that is, the F 
Quadrant ofthe other {cven, and perfe& Jubilee of thouſands, 

Thus may we obſerve the difference and wide diſſent of mens opini. k 
ons, and thereby the great incertainty in this eſtabliſhment, The He. « 
brews not only diſſenting from the Samaritans, the Latins from the ; 
Grecks, but every one from arother. Inſomuch that all can be in the f 
right it is impoſſible ; that any one is ſo, not with affurance determina F 
ble. And therefore as Petavius confeſleth, to effe& the ſame exaQt ' 
without inſpiration it is impoſſible, and beyond the Arithmetick of any R 
but God himſelf. And therefore alſo what ſatisfa&tion may be obtained 
from thoſe violent diſputes, and eager enquirers in what day of the month 
the world began either of March or October ; likewiſe in what faceor ſh . 

| 
| 
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nifeſt grounds,' as hath been exactly noted by Morinus in his preface unto 
the Septuagint. 

Asfor the Septuagint, it isthe firſt and moſt ancient Tranſhition; and 
of greater antiquity than the Chaldee verſion ; occaſioned by the requeſt 
of /telemeus Philadelphus King of Egypr, for the ornament of his memo- 
mhle Library; unto whom the high Prieſt addreſſed fix Jews out of every 
Tribe, which amounteth unto 72 ; and by theſe was cffe&cd that Tran- 
fation we uſually rerm the Septuagine, ar Tranſlation of feventy. Which 
name, however it obtain from the number of their perſons, yetin rel. 


The Credie 


of the Septua- 


& of one common Spirit, it was the Tranſlation but as it were of one gint tranſlui- 


man ; if as the ſtory relateth, alchough they were ſet apart and ſevered on- 


from each other, yet were their Tranſlations found ro agree in every 
point, according as is related by Þhilo and Foſephws ; although we find 
not the ſame in Areftlear, who hath expreſly treated thereof. But of the 
Greek compute there have paſſed ſome learned difſertations not ma- 
ny years ago, Wherein the learned /ſaciues Voſſins makes the nativity of 
the world to anticipate the common account one thouſand four hun- 
dred and forty years. | 


This Tranſlation in ancient times was of great authority, by this ma» 


ny of the Heathens received ſome notions of the Creation and the mighty: 
works of God ;- This in expreſs terms is often followed by the Evange= 
liſts, by the Apoſtles, and: by our Saviour himſelf in the quotations of 
the Old Teſtament, This for many years was uſed by the Jews them- 
felves,; that iszſuch as did: Hellenize and diſperſedly dwelt out of Paleſtine: 
withthe Greeks ;; andthis alſo the ſucceeding Chriſtians and ancient Fa- 
thersabſeryed;; : although there ſucceeded other Greek: yerfions, that is, 
of Aquila,. T.heodefins and Symmachus ; for the Latin tranſlation of 7e- 
rows-called now the Vulgar, was about 8oo years after the Septuagint ; 
akhough.there was.alſo a Latin tranſlation before, called the ltalick ver- 
fon. Which was after loſtupon the general reception of the tranſlation 
of Saint, Ferom. Whichnotwithſtanding (as he himſelf acknowledgeth) 
had been:needlefs, :if: the Septuagint copys had remained pure, and as they 
were firſt tranſlated. But, (beſide that different copys were uſed, that 
Alexandria and Egypt followed the copy of Heſpchins, Antioch and (on- 
ftantinople that of Lucian the Martyr, and others that of Origen)the Sep- 
tuagint was: much deprayed, not only from the errors of Scribes, and: 
the emergent corruptions of time, butmalicious contrivance of the Jews; 


Arifleas ad 
Philocratorem- 


de 72 interpre-. 
HiOMe 


Preſat. in Pas 


ralipom. 


De Hebrei or 
Graci texius 


% Tuſtin. Martyr hath declared, in his learned dialogue with Tryphon, finceritate. 


and e Morin bath learnedly-ſhewn from many confirmations.. 
Whatſocyerlnterpretations there have been fince, have been eſpecially 
effeted with reference unto theſe, that is, the Greek and Hebrew text, 
the Tranſlatats ſometimes following the one, ſometimes adhering unto 
the ather, 4according as they found them conſonant unto truth, or moſt 


correſpondent unto the rules of faith, Now howeyer 1t cometh.to paſls,. 
| theſe. 


theſe two are yery different inthe enumeration of Genealogies,and par. 
cular accounts of time; for in the ſecond intervail, thatis, between the 
Flood and Abraham, there is by the Septuagint introduced one Cainay 
to be the ſon of eArphaxadand father of Salah ; whereas inthe Hebrew 
there is no mention of ſuch a perſon, but Arpbaxad is ſet down to be 
the father of Salab. Bur in the: firſt intervail, that is, from the Creatigjy: 
unto the Flood, their diſagreement ts .more confiderable ; for' therein 
the Greek exceedeth the Hebrew, and common account almoſt gog 
years. And*cis indeed a thing not very ſtrange, to be at the difference 
ofathird part, in ſo large and collective an account, if we conſider how 
differently they are ſect forth in minor and leſs miſtakable numbers. : . $g 
in the Prophelſic of Zexab, both in the Hebrew and Latin text, -it is ſaid, 
Yet forty dayes and Ninevy ſhall be oyerthrown : Bur the Septuaginr 
faith plainly, and that in letters at length, g«s 4uiggs, that is, yer three 
dayes and Ninevy thall be deſtroyed. Which is a difference not newly 
crept in, but an obſervation very ancient, diſcufſed by Auſtin and Thee. 
doret, and was conceived an error committed by the Scribe. Men there. 
fore have raiſed difterent computes of time, according as they have fol. 
lowed their different texts; and ſo have left the hiſtory of times far more 
perplexed than < hronology hath reduced. FESTY 

Again, However the texts were plain, and might in their numerati. 
ons agree, yet were there no ſmall difficulty to ſet down a determinable 
Chronology, or eſtabliſh from whence any fixed point of time; For 
the doubts concerning the time of the Judges are inexplicable; - that of 
the Reigns and ſucceſſion of Kings is as perplexed ; it being uncertain 
whether the years both) of their lives and reigns ought to be taken us 
compleat, or in their beginning and but currant accounts. Nor is it 
unreaſonable to make ſome doubt whether in the firſt ages and long lives 
of our fathers, « Meſes doth not ſometime account by full and .rount 
numbers, whereas ſtrictly taken they might be ſome few'years aboyeor 
under ; as intheage of N oak, it is delivered to be juſt five hundred when 
he begat Sem; whereas perhaps he might be fomewhat above or below 
that round and compleat number. For the ſame way of ſpeech is uſual in 
divers other expreſſions ; Thus do we fay the Septuagint, and ufing the 


full and articulate number, do write the Tranſlation of Seventy ; where-. 


as we haye ſhewn. before, the preciſe number:was Seventy two. * Sois 
it ſaid that Chriſt was three-days in the grave ; according to that of Ma- 
. them, as Jonas was three days and three. nights inithe Whales belly, {o: 


ſhall the Son of man bethree days and three nights:in the heart of the 


earth : which notwithſtanding muſt be taken Synecdochically ; or by 
tnderſtanding a part foran whole day ; for he remained buttwo nights 
in the grave; for he was buried, in the afternoon..of the firſt day ; -and 
aroſe very cirly inthe morning on the third ; that:is;; he was interred in 
the eye of the Sabbath, and aroſe the morningafrterity': 1 tel 
_ Moreover 
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| Moreover alchough the number of years be determined and rightly une 
the | Jaftood, and there be withour doubt a certain truch herein 3 yet the 
nan text ſpeaking obſcurely or dubioufly, there is oft=times no flender dif- 
rew ficulty at what point to Fegin or terminatethe account, So when it is ſaid 
be Exod, 12, the ſojourning of the chi!dien of Iſrael who dwelt in Eoype was 
low || 430 years , it cannot be raken firily, and from their firlt arrival Into 


ein Foypr, for their havication in that land was far leis: but the account 
00 muſt begin fr>m the Covenant of God with Abraham, and mult alſo 
ce comprehend their {cj urn 1n the land of Canaan, according as is :xpreſſee, 
OW Gal. ? The Covenant that was confirmed before of God in Chrift , the 
$0 Law which was 43© years after cannot diſanul, Thus hath ir alſo happened 
d, inthe account of tte 70 years of their captivity , according to tha: of 
nt Jrremy, This whole land (hall be a defolation , and theſe Nations ſhall Chap, 20. 
ee ſerve the King of Baby/on 7oyears, Now where to begin or endth's cor = 
ly pute, ariſeth no ſmall difliculties ; for there «ere three remarkable captie 
0 ities, anddeportations ofthe Jews, The firſt was inthe third or fourth 
. year of Joachim , and firſt of Nabuchodonozor , when Daniel was carrie 
= edaway ; the ſecond in the reign of /ecomah , and the eighth year of the 
e ſame King ; the thirdand moſt deplorable to the reign of Zedechias, and 


in the nineteenth year of Nabuchodoxezor, wherear both the Temple ard 
City were burned, Now ſuch is che different conceit of theſe times , thar 
men have computed from all ; bur the probableſt acccunt and moſt concor- 
dantunto the intention of /eremy, is from the firſt of Nabachodonozor une | 
0 the firſt of King Cyrus oyer Babylon; although the Prophet Z achary Chap.1.12- 
accountech from the I», O Lord of hofts, How Long! Wilt thou nor 
| have mercy on Jernſalem, againſt whici thou haſt had indignation theſe . 
threeſcore and ten years ? for he maketh this expoRulaticn in the ſecond 
yar of Darizs Hiſtaſpes, wherein he prophcſicd, which is about eighteen 
years in account after the other, 
* Thus alſo although there bea certain truth therein, yer is therenocafic 
doubt concerning the ſeventy weeks , or ſeventy times ſeven years of Dani. The difficul- 
«; whether they have reference unto the nativity or paiſion of our Sayi« ties of Danics 
our, and eſpecially from whence , or what point of time they are to be 70 Weeks, 
computed, For thus is it deliyered by the Angel Gabriel: Seven:y weeks 
are determined upon the people z and again in the following verſe: Know 
therefore and underſtand , tat frgm the going forth of the Commandmenc 
to reftore and to build Jerwſalen unto the Mcfiias the Prince , thall be ſ:ven 
. weeks, andcthreeſcoreand ewo weeks , the (treer ſhall be builtagain, and 
the wall even in tronbleſome times ; and after threeſcore and two wecks 
ſhall Meſſiah be cur off, Now the going out of the Commandment to build 
the Ciry, being the poiat trom whenee co compu:e, there is noſlende 
controyerſie when to begin, Forthere are no leſs then four ſeveral Elits 
to thiseffe& , the onein the firſt year of Cyrws , the other inthe leconcd of 
Darins , thethird and fourth in the ſcv:nth, and in the twenticeth of 
Artaxerxes Longimanis z although as Petavins accounteth, it {ft ace" 
Vy COrGeti 
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cordethunto the twenty year of Artaxerxes,from whenceXNebemiah derive 
| his Commilſion, N ow tl at computes are made uncertainly with reference 
unco Carift, 1tis no wonder , fince I perceive the time of his Nativity i 
Of ourBlel, in controvertie, andno lels his age at his Paſſion, For Clemens and Ty. 
Saviours age tellian ccnceive he ſuffered at thirty z bur [rexexs a Father neerer his tne, 


at his Psflion. jc furcheroff in his account, that is, berween forty and fifty, of | 
Longomontanus a late ARtionomer , endeavours to diſcover this ſecte; L 
from Aftroncmical grounds, that is, the Apogeum of the Sun; concejy, p 

| ing the Excen:ricity invaiiable, and the Apogeum yearly to move one ſcy, 


p'e, two ieconds , fifty thirds, &c, Wherefore if in the timeof Hippar. 
chus, thatis, in the year of the [alzan period 4557 it was in the tifth ( 
_ degree cf Geraint, and inthe daiesof T ycbo Brabe, that is in the year gf 
our L1di568, oroftheworld 5554. the ſame was removed unto the fif; W| 
degree cf Cancer ; by theproportion of 1ts motion, it was at the Creation wh 
firft in the beginning of Aries, and the Perigeum or neareſt point in 


. ; k . 4 | hr 

= Libra, But this conceir how ingenious or ſubrile ſoever , 1s not of ſatis. iſ 1, 

+ che won ro faction ; it being not determinable, or yer agreed in whattime preciſel; o 
the Apogeum abſolyeth ene degree , as Petavius hath allo delivered, ye 


 Latiily, However theſe or other difficulties intervene , and that we can. 7 
not ſatisfie our ſelves in the exat compure of time, yet may we fit doyn 


oe 2! 
with the common and uſual acceunt z-nor are theſe differences derogatory T 
unto the Advent or Paſſion of Chriit , unto which indced they all do ſeen q 


to point , for the Prophecies concerning our Saviour were indefinitely delis 7 
vered before that of Darrel s ſo wasthat pronounced unto Eve in paradiſe, { 
that after of Ba/aam, thoſe of /ſarahand the Prophets , and that memone- c 
ble one of 74cob, the Scepter ſhall not departfrom [/74e/untill Sh:lo come; 
whichtime notwi:hſtanding ir did not define atall, In what year therefore 
ſoever , either from the deſtrution of the Temple , from therc-edifying | 
thereof, from theflood, or from the Creation he appeared , certain itis, | 
that in the fulneſsof time hecame, When he therefore came is not ſo con» | 
ſiderable , as that he is come : inthe one there is conſolation , intheother 

no ſatisfafti-n. The greater Quere i", when he will come again; and yet 
indeed 1cjsno Quere at all: for that 1s neyer co be known , and therefore 
vainly enquired : *isa profefled andauthentick vbſcurity , unknown toall 
battothe omniſcience of the Almighty, Certainly the ends of things are 
wrapt up in the hands of God , he that undertakes the knowledge thereof, 
forgets his own beginnirg, anddiſclaims hisprinciplesof earch, Noman 
knows the end of the world , nor afſuredly of any thing in it s God ſees1!, 
becaute unto his Eternity it ispreſent; he knoweth the ends of us, bur not 

cf himſcl': and becauſe he knows not this, he knoweth all things, and his 
knowledge 1s endleſs , even in the object of himſelf, 
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CHAP. IL 


of mens Enquiries in What ſeaſon or Point of the Zodiack it be- 
gan, that as they are generally made, they are in vain, and as 
particularly, uncertain. 


Oncerning tne Seaſons, that is, the quarters of the year , ſome are 
ready to enquire, others to determine, in what ſeaſon , whether in 
the Autumn , Spring , Winter or Summer the World had ics bevinnings 
Whercin we afft1m, that as the Queſtion is generally , and in reſ>e&t of the 
whole earth propoſed, it is with manifeſt injiry unto reaſon in any particu- 
hr determined ; becauſe when ever the world had its beginning it was cre- 


year) thoſe four ſeaſons were actually exiſtent ; it being the nature of that 
Luminary to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſeaſonsof the year all which it maketh 
2: one time 13 the whole earth, and ſucceſſively in any pare thereof, 
Thus if we ſuppoſe the Sun created in Libra , in waich fign unto ſome it 
maketh Autumn ; at the ſame time it had been Winter unto the Northern 
pole, for unto them at thar time the Sun beginneth £9 be inviſizle, and to 
(hew ic ſelf again unto the Pole of che Sou:h, Unto the poficion of a right 
Sphere or directly under the /Equator , it had been Summer ; for unto 
that fizuation the Sun is at that time vertical, Unto the latitude of Copri> 
corn, or the Winter Solſtice ic had beenSpring ; for unto tha: poficion it 
had been in a middle point, and that of aſcent, or approxin;ation , bur 
unto the latitude of Cancer or the Summer Solſtice it had been Autumn ;, 
for then had it been placedin a middte point ,, and that of deſcent , or 

elongation. | | x | | 
And if we ſhall take. it literally what Joſes deſcribed popularly, this 
ms alſo the conſtitution of the firſt day, For when it was evening unto 
one longitude , it was morning unto'another 5 when night unto one , day 
unto another, And therefore that queſtion , whether our Saviour (hall 
comeagain in the twilight ( as is conceived he aroſe) or whether he (hall 
come upon us in the night, according to the comp +riſon of a thief, orthe 
Jemiſh tradition, that he willcome abouc thetime of their departureout of 
£pypt , when they eat the PaſSover , and the Angel paſſed by the doors 
of their houſes ; this Quere I ſay needeth not further diſpute, For if the 
earth be almoſt every where inhabited , and his coming ( as D vinity 
affirmed ) muſt needs be untoall ; then muſt the time of his appearance be 
both in the day and night, For if unto Fersſalem ,. or what part of the 
world ſoeyer he ſhall appear inthe night. at the ſame time unto the Ante 
poder, ir muſt ke.day z ifewilight unto them, broad day untothe /adians; 
Vy 2 if 
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The world be. 
. an in ull th 
ated in all theſe four. For, as we have elſewhere delivered , whatſoever | ochetien 


fon the Sun poficNleth ( whoſe recels or vicinity defin*ththe quarters of the of the year. 
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if nocn unto them, yer night unto the Americans; and fo with varie; 
acco:dingunto various: habitations, or different poſitions of the Sphere 
as will becably conceived by thaſe who underſtand the affeions of differen; 
habiations, and the condicionsof Aniact , Pariec:t, and Antipodes, Ang 
ſo although he appear in the night, yet may the day of Judgement g 
Doomſ-day well retain that name ; for that implieth one revolution of the 
Syn , Which maketh the day and night, and that one natural day, Ang 
yt to ſpeak tricly, if (as the Apoſtle affirmeth) we ſhall be changed jy 
the ewinckling of an eye (and as the Schools determine ) the deftrudtion of 
the world ſhall not be ſucceſſive bur in an inſtant ; we cannot pioperly ap. 
ply th:reto theuſual diſtinEtions of cime z called that twelve nours , which 
admits not the parts thereof, or uſe at all the name of time , when the 
nature thereof (hall periſh, 

But if theenquiry be made untoa particular place , and the queſtion de. 
termined unto ſome certain Meridian ; as namely , unto Meſopotamug 
wherein the ſeat of paradice js preſumed , the Query becomes more reaſons 
2bl:, and is indeed in nature alſodeterminable, Yer poſitively co define 
that ſeaſon , there is noſl:nder difficulty 3 for ſome contend that it began 
in the Springs as ( belide Exyſebizs , Ambroſe, Bede, aud T heodoret) 
ſome few years palt Hexrico Philipps in his Chronology of the Scripture, 
Others are altogether for Autumn z and from hence do our Chronlogen 
commence their compute z as may be obſerved in Helviczz , Jo, Scaliger, 
Calvifm, and Petavins, 


CHAP. I8IL 


of the Diviſions of the ſeaſons and four Quarters of the yr, 

' according unto Aſtronomers and Phyſitians : that the com- 
20m compute of the Cancients, and which is ftill retained by ſome 
& very queftionable. 


S for the diviſions of the year, and the quartering out this remar- 

kable ſtandard of ti-ae,, there have paſſed eſpecially two diſtinRions; 
the firſt in frequent uſe with Aſtronomers, accordingto the cardinal inter« 
ſetions of the Zodiack, thatis, the two Xquino&tials. and both -the 
Solſticial points ;z defining that time to be the Spring of the year , wherein 
the Sun doth pals from the Aquinox of Aries unto the Solſtice of Cancer; 
the time between the Solſtice and the Aquinox of Libra , Summer z from 
tnence unto the Solftice of Capricornus , Autumn ; and from thence unto 
the Aquinox of Artes again , Winter, Now this [diviſion although itbe 
teeular and equal, isnor univyerſal z forit in includech not: thoſe laticudes 
| which 
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which have the ſeatons of the year double ; as have the inhabicancs under 
the Aquator , or elſe berween the Tropicks, For unto them the Sun is Between the 
erent yertical twice a year, making two diſtin&t Summers in the different points Tropicks ewo 
Ang of yerticalicy, Sounto thoſe which live under the Zquator, when the 29=mersine 
It or Sun is in the ZAquinox it is Summer, in which points it maketh Spring or 


f the Autun:n unto us ; and unto them it is alſo Winter when the Sun is in 
And either Topick ; whereas unto thoſe habitations , which are between the 
d in Tropicks and the Aquator, 
Nof A ſecond and more ſenſible divifion there is obſeryed by Hippocrates, 
Ie 2nd moſt of the ancient Greeks, according to the cifing and ſetting of 
Ich divers ſtars ; dty:ding the year, and eſtabliſhing the account of ſeaſons 
tt fron uſual alterations, and ſenfible mutations in the air, diſcovered upon 
the riſing and ſecting of thoſe ſtars, accounting the Spring from the Zqui- 
de. noxial point of Aries; from therifing of che Pleiades, or the ſcyeral (tars 
ous onthe back of Ta'irtis, Siminer 3 from the rifing of ArRurus, a Rar be- 
= rneen thethighsof Bootes, Autumn ; and from the ſecring of the Pleiades, 
"= Winter, Oftheſe divifers ocatiſe chty were nnequal, they were fain to 
wr ſubdivide the two larger portions, that is of th* Summer and Winter 
) quarters ; the firſt part of the Summer'they named Fegs, the ſecond unto 
yo the riſin2 of the Dog-(tar, #ep , irom thence unto che ſerting of ArRurus, 
o imgs, The Winter they divided allo inco three parts 3 the firſt part, or 
0] that of ſeed time they nimed ompi&!, the middle or proper Winter, xeapor, 


the laſt, which was cheir planting: or grafting time gubaſer, This way 
of diviſion was in former 2ges received, is yery often mencioned in Po. 
es, tranſlated from one Nation to another ; from the Greeks unto the 
Latines as is received by good Authors; and delivered by Phyfitians, even 
unto our t1mes. | 

Now of theſe two, alchough the firſt in ſome latitude may be retained, 
yet is not the other in any to be admitted, For in regard of time ( as we 
elſewhere declare ) the Rars do yary their longirudes, and confequently the 
times of their aſcenſion and deſcenfion, That far which is che termof 
numeration, or point from whence we commence the account, altering his 
fteand longitude in proceſs of time, and remoying from Weft to Eaſt , 
almoſt one degree in the ſpace of 72 years, ſo that the ſame ſtar, ſince the 
ave of Hippocrates who uſed this account, is remoyed in conſequentia about 
27 degrees, Which difference of their' longitudes, doth much diverfifie 
the times of their aſcents, and rendetech the account nnſtable which (hall 
proceed thereby, - Fibres on 

Again, In regardof different latitudes, this'cannor be a ſetled rule, or 
reafonably applied unzo many Nations; For whereas the ſercing of the 
Pleiades or ſeven ftars, is deſigned thererm of Autumn, and thebeginning 
of Winter ; unto ſome latitudes theſe ſtars do never ſet, as untoall beyond 
67 degrees, And if inſeyeraland far diſtant latitudes we obſerve the ſame 
Rar as a common term of account unto both, we-ſhall fall upon an unexpe» 
ed, but an unſufferable abſurdity ; and T the ſame account it will be Sum» 
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mer unto us in the North, betore it be ſo unto thoſe, which unto vs are 
Southward, and many degrees approaching nearer the Sun, For if we 


conſult the DoRrine of the ſphere, and obſerve the aſcenſion of the Pleiades, 


which maketh che beginning of Summer, we (hall diſcoyer that in the lati. 
tude of 40, Theſe Rarsarite inthe 16 degreeof Taurus ; but in the latitude 
of 5o, they aſcend in the eleventh degree of theſame lign, that is, 5 dayes 
ſooner ; ſo thallit be Summer unto Lexdoy, before it be unto Toledo, and 
begin to ſcorch in England, before it grow hot in Spary, 

[ hisis therefore no general way of compute, nor reaſonable to be derived 
from one Nation unto another z the defe&t of which conſideration hath 
cauſed divers etrors in Latine poets, tranſlating theſe expreſſions fromthe 
Greeks ; and many difficulties even inthe Greeks themſelves ; which living 
in diyers latitudes, yerobſerved theſame compute, So that co make them 
cut, wearefain to uſe diſtinRions z ſometime computing coſmically what 
they intended heliacally : and ſometime in the ſame expreſſion accountino 
the riſing heliacally, the ſetting coſmically, Ocherwiſe ic will be hardly 
made out, what is delivered by approved Authors 3 and 1s an obſeryation 
very conſiderable unto thoſe which meet with ſuch expreſlions, as they are 
yery frequent in the poets of elder times, eſpecially Hejiod, Aratin, Vir. 
gil, Ovid, Manillizs ; and Authors Geoponical, or which have treated 
de re ruſtica, as Conſtantine, Marcus Cato,Columella,Palladixs and Varr, 

Laſtly, The abſurdity in making common unto many Nations thoſe 
conſiderations whoſe verity is but part.icularuntoſome, will more evidencly 
appear, If weexamine the Rules and Precepts of ſome one climate, andfall 
upon conſideration with what incongruity they aretransferrible unco others, 
[Thus 15 ic adviſed by Hejod. 

Pleiadibus Atlante natts orientibus 
Tncipe meſſem, Arationem vero occidentibus 

Implying hereby the Heliacal aſcent and Coſmical deſcent of thoſe ſtars, 
Now herein he ſettech down a rule to begin harveft ac the ariſe of the 
pleiades ; which in his time was in the beginning of 2/ay, This indeed 
was conſonant unto the cluze wherein he lived, and their harveſt began 
abour that ſeaſon ; but is not appliable unto our own, for therein we are ſo 
far from expecting an harveſt, that our Barley-ſced is notended, Again, 
correſpondent unto the rule of H-ffod, Firgi atfordeth another, 

Ante tibi Eve Atlantides abſcondantar, 
Debita quam ſulcts committ as ſemina, 

Underſtanding hereby their Coſmical deſcent, or their ſetting when the 
Sun ariſeth,- and not their tchiacal obſcuration, or their inclufion in the 
luſtre of the Sun, . as Serv: upon this place would have it ; for at that 
time theſe ſtars a: e many ſigns removed from that Iluminary, Now herein 
he ſtrictly adviſerh, not co begin to ſow before the ſetting of theſe ſtars; 
whichnotwithſtanding without injury to agriculture, cannot be obſerved in 
England; for they ſer unto us about the 12 of November, when our Seed- 
eime 18 almoſt ended, _ 

= And 
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And this diverſity of chime and coleſtial obſervations, preciſely obſerved 
unto certain ſtars and moneths, hath not only overthrown the d<ductionsof 
one Nation to another, bur hath perturbed che obſerya tion of feſtivi:icsand 
3 Ratary SolemnI:iesy even with the Fews themſelyes, For unto them it was 
commanded chart at their entrance into the land of Cangay, in the four. 
wn eenth of the fiſt moneth (that is Ab16 or Niſan which is Spring with us) 
they ſhould obſerve the celebration of che Paſsover z and on the morrow 
d after, which is the fifceenth day, the feaſt ofunleavened bread; and in the 
fixteenth of che ſame meneth, that they ſhould offer rhe firſt ſheaf of the 


q harveſt, -Nowall this was feaſible and of an caſie poſſibility in the land of 
: Canaan, or laticude of Jeruſalem; for ſo it is obſerved by ſeveral Authors 


in later times;z and is alſo teſtified by holy. Scripture in times very far be- 
D fore, For when the children of 1ſrae/paſſe:{che river Fordan, it is deliver- Ioſh.z. 
: ed by way of parentheſis, that the river oveifloweth its banks in the time of 
haryeſt s which is conceived the 'time wherein they paſſed ; and ic is after 
> delivered, that in the fourteenth day they celebiated the Paſsoyer : which Ioſh. 5. 
. according to the Law of Moſes was ro be obſeryed in the firſt moneth, or 
| moneth of Abb, 
And therefore it is no wonder, what is related by Lake, that the Diſci« 
les upon the Dexter oproton, as they paſſed by, plucked the ears of corn, . 
For + Deateroprotoy or ſecond firſt bedded, wal che firſt Sabbath after IN ho 
the Deurera or ſecond of the Paſſover , which was the ſixteenth of AT;ſan roproton, Luk. 
or eAb1b, And this is alſo evidenced from the received conſtruftion of 5. was- 
the firſt and latter rain, I will give you the rain of your land in his Petite 
due ſeaſon, the firſt rain and the lacter rain, For the firſt rain fell upon 
the ſeed=time about October, and was to make the ſeed to root, the later 
was to fill the ear, and fell in Abid or March, the firſt moneth z accor- ; 
ding as is exprefled, And he will cauſe ro come down for you the rain, Joel 2, 
the former rain and the latter rain in the firſt moneth ; that is the maneth 
of eAbib wherein the Paſſover was obſerycd, This was the Law of © Ho» 
fer, and this in the land of Caxaas was well obſerved, according to the 
firlt inſticution : bur ſince their. diſperſion and habiration in Countries, 
whoſe conſtitutions admic not ſuch rempeſtivj y of harveſts; and many 
not before the latter end of Summer z notwithſtanding the advantage of 
their Lunary account, and intercalary moneth Veader, affixed unto the bee 
vinning of the year, there will be found a great diſparity in their obſerva- 
tions 3 nor can they ftritly and at the ſame ſeaſon with their forefathers 
obſerye the commands of God. 
To add yer further, thoſe Geoponical rules and precepts of Agricul- 
ture which are delivered by divers Authors , are not to be generally recc1- 
ved ; bur reſpeCtively underſtood unto climes whereto they are determi- 
ned, For whereas one adviſeth to ſow this or that grain ac one ſeaſon, a ſe= 
cond c9 ſer this or that at another, ic muſt be conceived relatively,and eve- 
ry Nation muft have its Country Farmz for herein we may obſerve a 
manifett 
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manitelt and yilible difference, not only in the ſeaſons ot haryelt, but in 
the grains themſelves, For with us Barley. harveſt is made after wheat 
harye(t bur with the [ſraelztes and eZpyptians it was Otherwiſe ; ſoisir 
expreſſed by way of priority, Rath the 2, So Rath kept faſt by the mai. 
dens of Boaz togleanunto the end of Barley-harveſt and of Wheat-haryeſt, 
which, in che plague of hayl in e-Zgypr is more plainly delivered, Exod,g, 
And the Flaxand the Barley were ſmitten, for the Barley was in theear 
and tie Flax was bolled, but tze Wheat and the Rye were not ſmitten, for 
they were not grown Ups 

And thus we ſee che account eſtabliſhed upon the ariſe or deſcent of the 
Gars can be no reaſonable rule unto diſtznt Nationsat all, and by reaſon of 
their retrogreſſion but temporary unto any one, Nor muſt theſe reſpeRiye 
expreſſions be entertained in abſolwic conſiderations ; for ſo diſtin& is the 
relation, and ſo artificial the habitude of this inferiour globe unto the ſuperi. 
our, and even of one thing 1n each unto the other : that genera] rules ate 
dangerous ; and applicationsmeſt ſafe that run with ſrcurity of circums 
Rance, Which rightly to effect, is beyond the ſubtlety of ſenſe,and requires 
the artifice of reaſon, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of ſome computation of days and arduitions of one part of the 


year unto another. 


Ourthly, There are certain vulgar opinions concerning days of the years 
and concluſions popularly deduced from certain days of the moneth: 
men commonly believing the days increaſe and decreaſe equally in the whole 
year : which notwithſtanding is very repugnant unto truth, Por they in- 
creaſe in the monech of March, almoſt as much as in the two monerhs of Ju- 
nuary and February - and decreaſeas much as in September, as they doin 
July and Auguſt, For the days increaſe or decreaſe according to the decli= 
nation of the Sun, that is, its deviation Northward or Southward from the 
ef quator, Now this digreflion isnot equal but near the Aquinoxial inters 
ſeRions, it is right and greater, near the Solſtices more oblique and leſſer, 
So from the eleventh of March the vernal Aquinox, unto the eleyenth of 
April the Sun declinech to the North twelve degrees 3 from the eleventh of 
April unto the eteventh of May but eight, from thence unto the fifteenth of 
June, or the Summer Solſtice bur three and a half: all which make twenty 
two degreesand an half, the greateſt declination of the Sun, | 
An 
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And this inequality in the declination of the Sun in the Zodiack or 
line of life, is correſpondent unto the growth or declination of man. For 
ſetting out from infancy we increaſe not equally, or regularly attain to 
our ſtate or perfeQion:; nor when we deſcend from our ſtate, is our de- 
elination equal, or carrieth us with eyen paces unto the graye. For Py 
Hippocrates affirmeth, a man is hotteſt in the firſt day of his life, and 
olleſt in the laſt : his natural heat ſetteth forth moſt vigorouſly at firſty 
and declineth moſt ſenſibly at laſt. And fo though the growth of man Theaa7 
end not perhaps until twenty one, yet is his ſtature more adyancedinthe propertion of 
firſt ſeptenary than in the ſecond, and in the ſecond, more than in the humane = 
third, and more in thefirſt ſeven years, than in the fourteen ſucceeding 8romth-&e: 
for what ſtature we attain unto at ſeven years, we do ſometimes but 12 be narlts 
double, moſt times come ſhort of at one and twenty. And fo do we 
decline again: For in the latter age upon the Tropick and firſt deſcenſion 
from our ſolſtice, we are ſcarce ſenſible of declination : but declinin 
further, our deerement accelerates, we ſet apace, -and inour laſt days 
precipitate into our graves. And thus are alſo our progreſſions in the andia the 
womb, that is, our formation, motion, our birth or excluſion. © For wombs , 
our formation is quickly efteted, our motion appeareth later, and our | 
excluſion very long after : ifthat be true which Hippocrates ande Fvicen= 
gehaye declared, thatthe time of our motion is double unto that of for- 
mation, and that of excluſion treble unto that. of motion. As if the 
Infant be formed at thirty fave days, it moyeth at ſeventy, and is: born 
the two hundred and tenth day, that is, the ſeventh month ; or if it re= 
ceives not formation before forty five days, it moveth the nineticth day, 
and is excluded in the two-hundred and ſeventy, that is, the ninth month. 

There are alſo certain popular prognoſticks drawn from feſtivals in 
the Calender, . and conceived opinions of certain, days in months ; ſa 
is there ageneral tradition in: moſt parrs of Ezrope, that inferreth the 
coldnefs ofſucceeding winter from the ſhining of the Sun upon Candle 
ma day, or the Purification of the Virgin -Aary,- according to the 
proverbial diſtich, a | | | F 
S: Sol 5plendefeat Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies poſt feſtum quam fuit ante. 


Sois it uſual among us to qualifie and conditionate the twelye months of 
the year, anſwerably unto the temper of the twelve days in Chrimas ; 
and to aſcribe unto March certain borrowed days from April; all which 
men ſeem to believe upon annual experience of their own, and the re= 
ceived traditions of their fore-fathers. 

Now it is manifeſt, and moſt men likewiſe know, that the Calenders 
oftheſe computers, and the accounts of theſe days are very difterent ; the 
Greeks diſſenting from the Latins, and the Latins from each other ; the. 
one obſerying the Faliarn or _ as great Britain and = 
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of Germany ;* the other adhering tO the Grezorian ot New 'accolind, 
Traly, France, Spain, and he united Provinets of the Netherlands, 
Now this later. accottnt þy tendays at Teaft anticiputerhthe' other ;:6 
that before the one beginneth the account, te'6rher is paſt it z Yet 
the ſeveral calculations, the ſame events ſceth true, and men with equa 


opinion of verity, expe& and- confels a confitmation from them al, 


Whereby is evident the Oraculous authority 'of tradition, and the exfie 
fedn@ion of men, neither 'enquiring-into the verity of 'the ſubſtance; 
nor reforming upon repugnance. of circumſtatice.- - es WEL, 

And thus may divers eaſily be miftaken who / InP obſayy 
certain times, or ſer down 'urto- themſelves an obleryation of unforty: 
nate months,' or dayes, or hobrs ; As 'did'the Eg yptiars, two in every 
month, and the Romans, the days after the Nones, Ides-and Calends, 
And thus the Rules of Navigators muſt often fail, ſetting down, 
R hodiginus obfetyeth , ſuſpe&ted and ominous days: in every month, 
as the Eeſt-and ſeventh of March; the fift and ſixt of April, the fixt; the 
twelfth and fifteenth of Februzry. 'For the accounts hereof in thek 
months are very different in out days, ' and were different with ſever 
Nations in Ages paſt; and how ſtrifly ſoever the account be made, 
and even by the ſelf-ſame Calender, yet is it poſſible that Navigaton 
may be out. - For ſo were the Hollanders, who paſſing Welſtwad 
through ferun le Mayre, and compaſiing the Globe, upon their retuth 
into their own Country, found that they had loſt a day. For if tyo 
men at the ſame time trayel from the ſame place, the one -Eaftward, the 
other Weſtwardround about the earth, and meet in the ſame place from 
whence the firſt ſet forth ; it will ſo fall out, that he which hath moyed 
Eaſtward againſt the diurnal motion of the Sin, by anticipating dayly 
fomething of its circle with his own motion, will gaine one day ; but 
he that travelleth Weſtward, with the motion of the Sun, by ſeconding 
its revolution, ſhall loſe or come ſhort a day. ' And therefore alſo upon 
theſe grounds that Delos was ſeated in the middle of the earth, it was 
no exaQ deciſion, becauſe two Eagles let fly Eaſt and Weſt by Japiter, 
theirmecting fell out juſt inthe Iſland Delos, 
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[  Aving thus beheldthe ignorance of man in ſome things, his error 
']. andblindnefs in others, that is, in the meaſure of duration both 

gf years and ſeaſons, let us a while admire the Wiſdom of God in this 
diſtioguiſher of, times., and viſible Deity (as ſome have termed 
it). che: Sup.,; Which though ſome from its glory adore, and, all for its 
benefits, admire, , we hall. advance from other confiderations, and ſuch 
a.illuſtrate the artifice 'of.its Maker, Nor do we think we can excuſe 
beduty of our knowledg, if we only beſtow the flouriſh of Poetry 
hereon, or thoſe commendatory conceits which popularly ſet forth the 
eminency-ofthis creature ; except we aſcend unto {ubtiler conſiderations, 
and ſach as. rigbtly underſtood, convincingly declare the wiſdom of the Y aleriue de 
One. Which face 2 Spaviſh Phyſitian hath begun, we will enlarge Fhiteſ- Sacre 
with our deduQions; and:this we ſhall endeavour from two coliderati» 
ops; its proper. ſtuatiqn, ,and wiſely orderced motion. Ry 
' And firſt we cannot paſs over his providence, in that it moveth art all; 
for had-it ſtood ſtil], and: were it fixed like the earth, there had been 
then no diſtin&ion of times, either of day or year, of Spring, of Au- 
mn; of Summer, or. af Winter;, for theſe ſeaſons are defined by the 
motions-of the Sun 3 when that approacheth neare our .Zenith,; or ver. 
tical Point, we call it Symmer, when furtheſt off, Winter, when. in 
themiddle ſpaces, Spring. or. Autumn, whereas remaining in one place 
thele diſtin&tions had ceaſed, and conſcquently the generation of all 
things depending on their vicifſitudes; making'in one hemiſphere a per- 
petual Summer," in the! other. a: deplorable and: comfortlels Winter. 
And thus had it alſo. been continual day unto ſome, and perpetual night wharthe na» 
unto others, ; for thei'day. is. defined by the abode ghthe. Sun ahve the eral gay is- 
Horizon, and the night, by its continuance below ; {9 ſhould we have ; 
needed another Sun, one to illuſtrate our Hemiſphere, a ſecond to en+ 
lighten the other 3 which inconvenience will enſug.in what- ſite ſoever 
weplace-it, whether inthe Poles, or the Aquator, or between them 
both ; no ſpherical body of what bigneſs ſoever illuminating the whole 
ſphere of another, although it illuminate ſomething mpre than half of 2 
lefler, according unto the doctrinof theOpricks, : 

His wiſdom.is again diſcernable, not only in thatit moveth at all, and 
in its bare motion, but wonderful in contriving the line of its reyolu- 
tion; which is ſo prudently effeAed, that by a vicifſitude in one body net 
and light it ſufficeth; the whole carth, affording thereby a. poſſible or plear. ,z. Arn "= 
lurable habitation in cyery part ;thereof; and this is the line Eclipucky bitable. 
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all which to effe& by any ather,circle it, had been impoſſibfe, Fay 
firſt, if we imagine the Sun' to make his courſe out of the Ecliptick, 
and upon a line, without any obJiquity, let it be conceived within tha 
Eircle, that is either on the Aquator, or elſe on either ſide :_( Forif 
we ſhould place it either in the Meridian or Colures, . beſide the:fub. 
- verſion of its. courſe. from Eaſt to Weſt,. there would :enſue the like 
incommedities.) Now if we conceive the Sun to move between the 
obliquity of this Ecliptick ina line upon one fide of the Aquator, they 
would' the Sun be yitible but unto one pole; that is- the ſame which 
was neareſt unto it, So that unto. the.ane it would be perpetual day, 
unto the other perpetual night; the one would: be opprefled with cou. 
ſtant heat, -the other with inſufferable- cold; and fo'the defeR* of aker. 

nation would utterly impugn the generation of all things 5 which+naw; 
_ rally require a yiciffitude of heat to their production, andno leſsto thei 
increaſe and conſervation... : | | 

But if - we- conceiye it to moye in the Mquator ; firſt” unto-4 

arallel ſphere, or ſuch as have the pole for their Zenith, ir would hae 
made neither perfe&' day nor night. For being in the Zquator it 
would interſe& their Horizon, and: be half above and half beneath it: 
or rather it would have made perpetual night to. both; for though in 
regard of the rational Horizon, which biſeQeth the Globe-into equi 
parts,. the Sun in the Mquator would interſe the Horizon: yet in teli 

<Q of the ſenſible Horizon(which is defined by the eye)the- Sun would 
be viſtble unto neither. For if asocular witneffes report, and ſomealb 
write, by reafon of the convexity of the Earth, the eye of man under the 
__ cannot diſcoyer both the poles;neither would the eye under the 
poles difcover the Sun in the Zquator. Thus would thcir nothing frudtifie 
either near or underthem-:; The Sun being Horizontal to the poles, and 
ef no conſiderable altitude unto parts a reaſonable diſtance from them, 
Again,unto a'right ſphere,or ſuch as dwell under the Aquator,although 
in made-a difference in day and night, yet would it not.make any diſtin- 
Rion-of feaſons'; for -unto them it would be conſtant Summer, it being 
alwaies vertical, and 1:ever deficRting from them: So had there been no 
fruQificarion: at all, and the Conntries ſubjeted would be as unhabite 
ble; as indeed antiquity conceived them, 

Laſtly, It: moving thus. vpon the Zquator,- unto what poſition ſos 
yer; although: ir hd made a day; yet could it have made no year: for 
it:conld-nor have had-t-ofe-two-motions now. afſcrib-d unto it, that is, 
from Eaſt ro W. ſt; whereby it makes the diy, and {ikew:ife from Wek 
to. Eaſt,” whereby the year ts computec,: For according to received 
Afﬀtronomy, the poles af the Zu 'tor are the fame with thoſe of the 
Primuns Mobile. Nevs it is 1p flible that on the fame circle, having 
the ſame polcs,. bot hrhefe: motions .frem oppoſite terms, ſhould be at 
the-ſametime- perfurmed;all.w hich 15 lalysd,it we allow an obliquity in his 
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annual motion,and conceive . 1n.v move upun the Poles of the Zodiack, 
diſtant from theſe of the world 23 degrees and an half. Thus may we 
diſcern the neceſſity of its obliquity, and how inconvenient its motion 
had bcen upon a-circle paralici ro the &quator, or upon-the Aquaror it 


#'- 
; Now with -what Providence this obliquity is determined, we ſhall 
perceive upon the enſuing inconveniences trom any deviation.For firſt,if 
its obliquity had been leis as inſtead of twenty three degrees,twelve or 
the half thereof) the viciſhcude of ſeaſons appointed for tie generation 
of all things,. would ſurely have-been two thort; for different ſeaſons 
would have hadled upon each other-; and unto ſome it had not been 


much better than if it had-moved on the Aquaror. But had'the obli» . 


quity been greater than now it is, as double, or of 4o degrees ; ſeveral 
ts of theearth had not been able to endure the diſproportionable dif- 
Lrence of ſeaſons, occafioned by the great receſs, and diſtance of the 


- an, For unto ſome habitations the Summer would haye been extream 


hot, and the Winter extream'cold ; likewiſe the- Summer temperate un- 
to ſome, but exceſſive and in extremity unto others, asunto thoſe whoa 
ſhould dwell under the Ttopick of Cancer, as then would do ſome part 
of Spain, or ten dere beyond, as jGermany, and ſome part of &ng- 
land; who would have Summers as now the Afoors of efrica, For 
the Sun would ſometime be vertical unto them : but they would haye 
Winters like thoſe beyond the Artick Circle; for in that ſeaſon the Sun 
would be remoyed above 80 degrees from them. Again, it would be 
temperate to ſome habitations inthe Summer, but very extream-in the 
Vinter : temperate-to thoſe' in two or three degrees beyond the Artick 
Circle, as now it is unto us z for they would be equidiſtant from that 
Tropick, even as we are from this at preſcnt, Bur the Winter woul4 
be extream, the Sun being removed above an hundred degrees, and fo 
conſequently would not be viſible in their Horizon, no poſition of 
Iphere difcovering any ſtar diſtant above go degrees,which is the diſtance 
of every Zenith from the Horizon, And thus if the obliquity of this 
Circle had been leſs, the vicifſicude of ſeaſons had been ſo ſmall as not 
to be diſtinguiſhed ; if greater, ſo large and diſproportionable as not to 
be endured. | 

Now for its ſituation, although it held this Ecliptick line, . yet had it 
been ſeated-in any other Orb, inconyeniences would enſue of conditi- 
on like the former ; for had it b:en placed in the loweſt ſphere of the 
Moon, the year would have confited but of one month; for in that 
yu” of time it woul4 have paſſed through every part of the Ecliptick ; 
0: would there have been no reaſonable diſtinction of ſeaſons required 
for the generation and. fratifying of all things; contrary ſeaſons which 


- dcſtr1zy the <ﬀedts of one another, ſo ſuddenly ſucceeding. Beſides by: 
this. vicinitj. unto the earth, -its heat had beta intollerable 3. for- if - (as: 
many 
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diſtintion of 


ſeaſons necels 


ay and why, } 
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many zffirm) there is a different ſenſe of heat from the different point 
of its proper Otb, and that in the Apogeum or higheſt point (which 
happencth in Cancer) it is not ſo hot under that Tropick, on this {ide 
the Zquator, as unto the'other fide in the Perigeum or loweſt pat of 
the Eccentrick (which happeneth in Capricornus) ſurely being placeg 
in an Orb far lower, its heat would be unſufferable, nor needed. we x 
fable to ſet the world on fire. | 

Bur had it been placedin the higheſt Orb, or that of the eighth ſphere, 


there had been none but Platoes year, anda farleſs diſtinQion of ſez, 


ſons ; for one year hadthen beenmany, and according unto the flowre, 
volution of that Orb which abſolveth not his courſe in many thouſand 
years, no man had lived toattain theaccount thereof. Theſe are the in- 
conveniences enſuing upon its ſituation in the extream orbs, and had it 
been placed in the middle otbs of the Planets, there would haye enſued 
abſurdities of a middle natute unto them, 

Now whether we adhere unto the hypotheſis of —— affirming 
the. earth to move, and the Sun ro ſtand ſtill; or whether we hold, « 
ſome of late haye concluded, from the ſpots in the Sun, which appear 
and diſappear again ; that beſides the revolution it maketh with its Orbs, 
ithathalſo a dinetical motion, and rowls upon its own Poles, whetherl 
fay we affirmtheſe or no, the illations before mentioned are not there. 
by infringed. We therefore conclude this contemplation, and ate not 
afraid to believe, it may be literally ſaid of the wiſdom of God, whatmea 
wall haye but figuratively ſpoken of the works of Chriſt ; that if the 
wonders thereof were duly deſcribed, the whole world, thar is, all 
within the laſt circumference, would not contain them. For as his 
Wiſdom is infinite, ſo cannot the due expreſſions thereof be finite, and 
if the world compriſe him not, neither can it comprehend the ſtory of 
him, 

vere 


———— 
= 


CHAD. YL 


Concerning the vulgar opinion, that the Earth, was ſlenderly pee- 
pled before the Flood. 


Eſide the ſlender confideration men of latter times do hold of the 

firſt ages, it is commonly opinioned, and at firſt thought generally 

-zjmagined, that the earth was thinly inhabited, at leaſt not remotely 

planted before the flood ; whereof there being two opinions, which 

ſeemro be of ſome extremity, the one too largely extending, the other 

roo narrowly contrating the populolity of . at þ times z3 we ſhall not 
pals oyer this point without ſome enquiry into it, 


Now 
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Now for the true enquiry thereof, the means are as obſcure as the 


ich matter, which being naturally to be explored by Hiſtory, Humane or 
de Divine, receiveti thereby no {mall addition of obſcurity. For as for 
of humane relations, they are ſo fabulous in Dexca!rons flood, that they 
[2 areof little credit about Ogyges and Noahs, For the Heathens (as Var- 
ea yo accounteth) make three diſtinQions of time: the firſt from the be- 

ginning of the world unto the general Deluge of ogyges, they term Ade- 
(ol lon, that is, a time not much unlike that which was before time, imma- 
+ # nifcſt and unknown ; becauſe thereof there is almoſt nothing or very 
bo obſcurely delivered : for though divers Authors. have made ſome 
d mention of the Deluge, as «Mnethon the Egyptian Pricſt, Xenophon de 


b- uiyocis, Fabirs Piftor de Aureo feculo, Mar. Cato de originibus, 
It and eArchilochns the Greek, who introduceth alſo the Teſtimony of 
d Moſes in his fragment de temporibus: yet have they delivered no dccount 
of what preceded or went before. - foſephusT confeſs in his Diſcourſe 
4 | apainſt Appion induceth the antiquity of the Zews unto the flood, and be- 
. fore from the teſtimony of humane Writers ; inſiſting eſpecially upon 
Maſe of Damaſcur, feronimus e/Egyptine, and Beroſus ; and confite 
ming the long duration of their lives, nor only from theſe, but the au- 
thority of He/iod, Erathins, Hellanicus and Ageſilaus, Beroſins the Chal- 
dean Prieſt, writes moſt plainly, mentioning the City of Enos, the name» 
of Noah and his Sons, the building of the Ark, and alſo the place of its 
landing, And DrodormStcnlns hath in his-taird book a paſſage, which exa«. 
mined, advanceth as high as A4am : for the (haldeans, ſaith he, derive 
the Original of their aſtronomy and letters forty three thouſand years be- 
fore the Monarchy of Alexander the Great: now the years whereby 
they computed the antiquity of their letters, being as Xenophon interprets 
to be accounted Lunary ; thecompute will ariſe unto the time of eAdam. 
For forty three thouſand Lunary years make about three thouſand fix. 
hindred thirty four years, which anſwereth the Chronology of time 
from the beginning of the world unto theraign of Alexander, as Annins 
of Yiterbo computeth in bis Comment upon B&ereſas, 

The ſecond ſpace or interyal of time is accounted from the Alyod un- 
to the firſt Olympiad, that is, the year of the world 3174, which cx- 
tendeth unto the days:6f #Aazah the Prophet,and ſome rwenty years be- 
fore the foundation- bf 'Roze : + this they term Myth icon or fabulous, 
becauſe the account thereof, eſpecially of the firſt part, is fabulouſly or 
imperfeRly delivered-'''Hereof ſome things have: been briefly related 
by the Authors abovementioned : more particularly by Dares Phrygins; 
Diftys (retenſis, Herodotus, Dioflorus Sicalns, and ropns Pomperins; the 
moſt famous Greek Poets lived allo in this interval, as Orphens, Linus, 
" Adnſens, Homer, Hefiod;' and herein are: comprehended the grounds and 
firſt inventions of Poctical fables, which were alſo taken up by hiſtorical 

Writers, pretutbing the Chaldrar and Eg ypri.in Records with — 
| additions 


additions; and confounding their names and ſtories, with their own in. 
Yentions. ; / 

The third time: faceeeding until their preſent ages, they term Hiſfto- 
-ricon, that: is, fuch wherein matters have been more truly hiſtorified, 


. and may therefore be believed, Of theſe times alſo have been written 


Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Diodorus ; and both of theſe and 
:the other preceding ſuch as have deliyered univerſal Hiſtories or Chrg. 
-nolgies z as- (to omit Philo, whoſe Natrations concern the Hebreys) 
Enſebins, Julins Africans, Orofiua, eAdos of Vienna, Marianus Scotm, 
Hiſtoria tripartita, Urſpergenſis , Carion, Pinede, Salian, and with us 
Sir Walter Raleigh. + 
Now fromthe-firſt hereof that moſt concerneth ns, we have little or 
no aſſiſtance z the fragments and broken records hereof inforcing not 
atallour purpoſe. And although ſome things notuſually obſerved, may 
.be from thence colle&ed, yetdo they not advantage our diſcourſe, nor 
any way make evident the point in hand. For the ſecond, though it 
direQly concernsus not, yet in regard: of our laſt medium and ſome i. 
laftrations therein, we ſhall be conſtrained to make ſome uſe. thereof, 
As for the laſt, it concerns us not at all; for treating of times far below 
us, it can no way adyantageuss And though diversin this laſt Age haye 
alſo written of the firſt, asall that have delivered the general accounts of 
time, yet are their Tractateslittle auxiliary unto ours, nor afford us any 
light to detenebrateand clear this Truth, | 
As for holy Scripture and divine revelation, there may alſo feeni 
therein but flender information, there being only left a brief narration 
hereof by «Moſes, and ſuch as afferds no poſitive determination, For 
the Text delivereth but two genealogies, that is, of (ain and Seth, in 
theline of Serb there are only tea — un in that of Cir but ſeven, 
and thoſe in a right line with mention of father and ſon ; excepting 
that of Lamech, whereis alſo mention of wives, ſons, and a daughter, 
Notwithſtanding if we ſeriouſly conſider what is delivered therein, and 
what is alſo dequcible, it will be probably declared what is by us inten- 
ded, that is, the populous and e habitation of the earth before the 
flood. Which we ſhall labour to inducenot from poſtulates and entrea- 
ted Maxims, but undeniable Principles declared im holy Scripture ; that 
is, the leogth of mens lives before theflood, and the large extent of time 
from Creation thereunto. | in 
We ſhall only firſt crave notice, that although in the relation of 34e- 
ſes there be very few perſons mentioned, yetare there many more to be 
preſumed ; nor when the Scriptureia the line of Sech nominates but ten 
perſons, are they to be conceived all that were of this generation: The 
Scripture ſingly delivereth the holy line, wherein the world was to be 
preſerved, firſt in 04h, and afterward in our Saviour. For in this 
line it is manifeſt there were many more borathan are named. for it is ſaid 
of them all, that they begat ſons and daughters, And whereasit is = 
te 
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\ butnotany in whom it pleaſed God 'the holy line ſhould be continued. 
andalthough the expreſſion that they begat ſons and daughters be noc 
determined co be before or after the mention of theſe, yet muſt ic be before 
in-ſome; for before it is ſaid that Adam begat Seth at the 130 year, it is 

lainly affirmed that Cazn knew his wife, and hada ſon 3 which muſt be 
one of the daughters of Adam, one of thoſe whereof it is after ſaid, he 
begat ſons and daughters. And ſofor ought can be diſproved there might 
be moreperſons upon earth then are commonly ſuppoſed, when Cain flew 
Abel; nor the fac lo hainoufly to be agoravated inthe circumſtance of che 
fourth perſon living, And whereas it is ſaid upon thenativity of Seth, 
God hath appointed me another ſced inſtead of Abel, it doth not imply 
he had.no other all this while z but not any of that expeAation, or ap= 
pointed (as his.name implies) to wake a progreſſion in the holy line.;z in 
whom the world was to be ſaycd, and from whom he ſhould be born, thar 
mas myſtically flain in Abel. I; 

Now our firſt ground to induce the numeroſity of people before the flood, 
is the long duration of their lives, beyond 7, 8, and 9, tundred' years. 
Which-how it.conduceth unto populofity we thall make bur little doubt, it 
we conſider there are two main cauſes of numerofity-in any kind or ſpecies, 
that is, a frequent and multiparous way of breeding, whereby they fill the 
world with others, though they exiſt not long themſelyes z or a long Uurati- 
on and ſubfiſtance, whereby they do not only repleniſh the world with a 
new annumeration of others, bur alſo maintain the former account in them= 
ſelves, From the firſt cauſe we may obſerye examples in cteaturesoyiparous, 
as Birds and Fiſhes ; in vermiparous, as Flies, Locuſts and Gnats ; in 
animals alſo yiviparovs, as Swine and Conies, Of the firſt there isa great 
example in che herd of Swine in Galzilee, although an unclean beaſt, and 
forbidden untothe Frws, Of the other a remarkable one in eAthenews, in 
the Ifle Aftipalea, one of the Cyclades now called Stampalie, wherein 
from two that were imported, the number ſo increaſed, that the Inhabitants 
were conſtrained co haye recourſe unto the Oracle of Delpho:, for an inyen- 
tion how to deſtroy them. 

Others there are which make good the paucity of their breed with the 
length and duration of their daies, wiereof there want not exa mples in 


| brebefore it is ſaid they begar thoſe perſons which are. named in che Scripe 
cure, the ſooneſt at 65, it muſt not beunderſtood chat they had none beforez 


animals uniparous: Firſt, in biſulcous or cloven-hooft, as Camels, -and A 1jillion of 
Beeyes, whereof there is above a million annually ſlain in England, It is Beeyes yearly 
ſaid of Fob, that he had athouſand yoak of Oxen, and fixthouſand Camels; Killed in Engu 


and of the children of Tirael paſſing into the land of Canaan, that they ie 


took-from the Mtdianites threeſcore and ten thouſsnd Beeves; and of the 
Army of Semirams, that there were thercin one hundred'thouſand Camels, 


For Solipeds. or firm. hoofed animals, as Horſes, Aﬀes, Mules, -&e, they - 


are alſo. in mighty numbers, ſo is ic delivered thar Fob had a theuſaud ſhe 
Aſſes :. that the H4idromites loft ſixty cone thouſand Aﬀes, For Borſes 1t 15 
Yy aſhrmcd 
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affirmed by Diedorws, that Nine brought againſt the Baftriens wo 


| hundred eighcychouſand Horſes ; afrer him Semrremi five hundred thou 


ſand Horſes, snd Chariots one hundred chouſand, Ev:n in creatures feril 
and ſuch as do not gtnerate, the length of life conducech much unto the 
mv1:iplicity of the ſpecies y for the number of Mules which live far longer 
then their Dams or Sires, in Countries wherechey are bred, is very remark: 
ble, and far more common then Horſes. | 

For Animals nul:ifidous, or ſuch as are digitated or have ſeveral diviſe 
ons in their feer 3 there are but ewo that are- uniparous, that is Men and 
Elephants ; who chough their produCtions be but fingle, arc notwithſtand= 
ing very numerous. The Elephant (as Ariſtotle affirmech} carrieth the 
young two years, and conceiverh not again { as Edvard Lopez affirmeth) 
in many after, yet doth their age requite this diſadyantage ; they living 
commonly one hundred, ſometimetwo hundred years, Nowalchough they 
be rare with us in Exrope, and alcogether unknown unto America, yet in 
the two other parts of the world they are in great abundance, as appears by 
the relation of Gorc:as ab Horto, Phifitian to, the Viceroy at Goa; who 
relates that at one venation the King of S:on took four thouſand ; and js of 
opinion they arc in other parts in greater number then heards of Beevesin 


- Exrope, And though this delivered from a Spaniard unacquainted with 


our Northern droves, may ſeem very far to exceed ; yer muſt we conceive 
them very numerous, if we confider the number of teeth tranſported from 
one Country to anether 3. they having only two great teeth, and thoſe not 
falling or renewing, 

Asfor man, thediſadvantage in his fingleiffue isthe ſame with theſe, and 
In the laceneſs of his generation ſomewhat greater then anyg yetin the con= 
tinual and: not interrupted cime thereof, and the extent of his days, he 
becomesat preſent, if not then any other ſpecies, at leaſt more numerous 
rhen cheſe before mentioned, Now being thus numerous atpreſent, andin 
the meaſure ofthreeſcore, fourſcore or an hundred years, . if their dayes cx- 
rended unto fix, ſeyen, or eight hundred, their generations would be pro- 


portionably multiplied 3. theirtimesof generation being not only multiplied, 


bur their- ſubſiſtence continued, For though the great Grand-child went 
0n, the Petracins. and firſt Original would ſubſit and make one of the 
world ;. though he outlived all the terms of conſanguinity, and became 3 
ſtranger unto his proper progeny, So by compute of Scripture Adew lived 
unto the ninth generation, unto the - days. of Lamech the Father of Noah; 
Met huſelab unto the year of the flood ; and Noah was contemporary unto 
all from Emock unto Ahrabam, So that although ſome died, . the father 
beholding ſo many deſcents , the number of Survivers muſt till be very 
great z for if half the men werenow alive, which lived in the laſt Century, 
the earth would ſcarce contain their number,, Whereas in our abridged 
and ſepctuageſimal Ages, it is very rare, and deſcryes a Diſtick tobehold 
the fourth generation, Xerxes complaint ill remaining 3 and what ke 


lamencedin his Atmy, being almoſt deplorable: in the whole world'z . men- 
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ſeldom arriving unto thoſe years whereby Aderbuſelah exceeded nine hun« 
dred, 'and what Adam came ſhort of a thouſand, was defined long agots 
be the age of man, 

Now although the length of days conduceth mainly unto the numeroſity 
of mankind, and it be manifeſt from Scripture they lived yery long, yet.is 
nor the period of their lives determinable, and ſome might be longer liyers, 
than we account that any were, For (to omit that conceit of ſome, that 
Adam was the oldeſt man, in as much as he is conceived to be created in 
the maturity of mankind, thar is, at Go, ( for in that ageitis ſer down they 
begatchildren) ſo that adding this number unto his 930, he was 21 years 
older chan any of his proſterity ) chat even Hethwuſelah was the longeſt liver 
of all the children of dam, we need nocgrant; nor is it definitively ſer 
down by Moſer, Indeed of thoſe ren mentioned in Scripture, with their 
ſeverall ages it muſt be true ; but whether thoſe ſeven of the line of Car» and 
theirprogeny, or any of the ſons or daughterspoſterity after them out-lived 
thoſe, is nor exprefled in holy Scripture ; and it will ſeem more probable, 
that of the line of Cain, ſome were longer livers than any of Seth ; if we 
concede that ſeyen generations of the one lived as long as nine of the other. 
As for what is commonly alledged, that God would not permic the life of 
amy untoa thouſand, becauſe (alluding unto that of David)no man ſhould 
five one day in the fight of che Lord ; although it be urged by diyers, yet is 
rt methinksan inference ſomewhat Rabbinicall ; and not of power toper= 
fmde a ſerious examinator, Z 
"Having thus declared how powerfully the length of lives conduced unto 
populoficy of thoſe times, it will yet be cafier acknowledged if we deſcend to 
particularities, and conſider how many in ſeyen hundred years might de= 
| ſcend from one man ; wherein confidering the length of their dayes, we 

may conceive the greaceft number to have been alive together, And this 
that no reaſonable ſpirit may centradit, we will declare with manifeſt 
diſadyantage; for wereas the duration of the world unto the food was aboye 
1600 years, we will make our compute 1n lets then half chat cime. Nor 
will we begin with the firſt man, bur allow the earth t» be provided of 
women fir for marriage the ſecond or third firſt Centuries; and will only 
rake as granted, that they might beget children at fixty, and ar:n hundred 
years have twenty, allowing for that number forty ye:rs, Nor will we 
herein ſingle our Mfethuſelah, or account from the longelt livers, but make 
choice of the ſhorteſt of any we find recorded inthe Text, excepting Enoch; 
who after he had lived as many years as there be days in the year, was 
tranflated at 365, And thus from one Rock of ſcyer, h:ndred years, mvl- 
tiplying ill by ewenty, we ſhall find the product t» be one thouſand , 
three hundred forty ſeven millions, three hundred fixty eight chouſand , 


four hundred and twenty, 
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Now if this account of the learned Petavize will be allowed, it will 
Make an unexpected encreaſe, and a larger number than may be found in 
eſa, Africa and Europe ; efpecially if in Conffantznople, the greateſt 
City, chere be of Europe no more than Betero accounteth; ſeven hundred 
thouſand ſouls, Which duly conſidered, we (hall rather admire how. the 
earth contained its inhabitants, then doubts its inhabication 3 and might 
conceive the deluge not fimply penall, but in ſome way alſo neceſſary, as 
many haye conceived of tranſlations, if Adaw had not finned, and the 
race of man had rewained upon earth immortal, 

Now wereas ſome to make good- their longevity, have imagined thatthe 
years of their compute were Lunary ; unto theſe we muſt reply : That if bya 
Lunary year they underſtand twelye reyolutions of ghe Moon, that is 354 
days,. eleven fewer then in the Solary year ; there will be no great diffe- 
rence z at leaft not ſufficient to conince or extenuate the queſtion, Bur 
if by a Lunary year they mean 6ne reyolution of the Moon, that is, a 
moneth 3 they firſt introduce a year never uſed by the Hebrews, .in their 
Civil accompts z and what is delivered before of the Chaldean years (as 
Xenophon gives a caution) was only received in the Chronology of their 
Arts, Secondly, they contradi& the Scripture, which makes a plain 
enumeration of many moneths in the account of the Deluge z for ſo it is 
expreſſed in the Text, In the tenth moneth, in the firſt day of the moneth 
were the tops of the mountainsſeen 2 Concordant whereuntois the relation 


- of humane Authors, ſnundationes plures fucre , prima novimeſtris tnun- 


datio terrarum ſub priſco Ogyge, Meminiſſe hoc loco par eft poſt primum 
dilwvinm Ogygs temporibus notatum, cum novem & amplins meuſibus 
diews continua nix inumbraſſet, Delon ante omnes terr as radius ſolts illumi- 
natum ſortitumque ex eo nomen, And laſtly, they fall upon an abſurdity, 
for they make Enoch to beget children about fix years of age, For whereas 
it is faid he begat Methwſelah ar 65, if we ſhall accouat every monetha 
year, he wasat that time ſome fax years and an half, for ſo many moneths 

are contained in tint ſpace of time, | 
Having thus declarcd how much the length of mens lives conduced unto 
the populcſicy of their kind, curſccond foundation niult be the large extent 
of time, from the Creation unta.the Deluge, that is {according untoreceived 
| come 


Talents, 


The firſt Monarchy or Kingdom of Baby/on.is mentioned inScrip:ure 
under the fonndation cf Nimrod, which is alſo recorded in humane hiſtory; 
as beſide Beroſws, in Diodorus and Juſtive, for Nimrod of the Scriptures Who Nimred 
is Be/xs of the Gentles, and Aur the ſame with Nings his ſucceſſour, 2nd £/ur 
There is alſo mention of divers Citics, pacticululy of Nizivey and Reſen *©*©* 
expreſſed emphatically in the Tex: to be a great City, 
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computes a bout 1655 years) almoſt as long a time as hath pailcd face -c he 
- nativity of our Saviour; and this we cannot but conceive ſufficient for a 
very large increaſe, if wedo but affirm what reaſonable enquirers will not - 
deny: That ctheearth might be as popvlous in that number of years before 
theflood, as we 
as there may be conceived ſome diſadyantage,. in regard that at the Creation 

the original of mankind was in two perſons, but after the flood their pro- 

pagation iflued at leaſt from fix; againſt this we might very well ſet the 

length of their lives before the laod,. which were.abbreyiated after, and in 

half chis ſpace contrated into hundreds and threeſcores, Notwithſtanding 

20 equalize accounti,we willallow three hundred years,and-ſo long, a time as - 

we can manifeſt from the Scripture, There were four men at leaſt that begas 
children, Adam, Cain, Sth, and Enos; . So (hall we fairly and favoura- 

bly proceed, jf we.afirm the world. to have been as populous in fixteen 

hindred and fifiy before the flood, as it was in thirteen -hundred after, 

Now how populous and largely inhabited ic was within this period of time, we 

ſhall declare from prababilities, and. ſeveral. teſtimonies. of Scripture and 

humane Authors. | | | | 

. And firſt, To manifeſt the ſame neer thoſe patts of the earth where the 

Ark is preſumed to have reſted, we have the relation of holy Scripture 2c 

counting thegenealogy of Faphet, Cham and Sem, and in this laſt, four 

deſcents unto the diviſion of the earth in the days of Peleg, which time al- 

though it were not upon. common compute muchaboye an hundred years, ye: 

were men a: this time mightily increaſed. Nor can we well concejye ic 
otherwiſe, if we conſider they began already to wander from their firſt ha - 

bitation, and were able co attempt ſo mighty a work. as the building .of a 
Cityand a Tower, whoſe top ſhould reach.unto the-heayens. Whereunt o 

there was required no ſlender number of: perſons, if we conſider the magni. 

tude thereof, expreſſed by ſome,, and conceived to be Twrris Belt in Hero. 

| dotres ; and the multitudes of people recorded, ac the ereRing of the like or 

inferiaur ſtruCtures : for at che building of Solomons Temple there were 
threeſcore and ten thouſand that carried burdens, and.foarſcore thouſand 

hewers in the mountains, beſide the chief of his officers three.thouſand and 

three hundred ; and at the ereting of the Piramids in the reign of King 

Cheops, as Hevodotms reports, there were decem myriads, that is an 

hundred thouſand men. And chough it be ſaid of che Egyptians, Porrams, , 
& cepe nef as violare & fraugere-morſu; yer did the {ummes expended in 
Gatlick and Onyons amount unto no leſs then one thouſand fix hund;ed 


as we.can manifeſt it was in the ſamenumberafcer, And where. 
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Thac other Countries round about were allo peopled, appears by the 


Wars of the Monarchs of Afyria with the Bettrians, Indians, Scythians, 


Ethiopians, Armenians, Hyrcanans, Parthians, Perfians, Snfianss they 


 yanquiſhing ( as Diodorws relateth ) Egypr, Syria, and all Afia minor, 


even from Boſphorus unto Tanazs, And it is ſaid, that Semranue in her 
expedition againſt the Indians brought along with her the King of Arabia. 
About the ſame time of the Hfyrian Monarchy, do Authors place that of | 


the Sycionrant in Greece, and ſoon after that of the Argives, and not very 


Jong after, that of the Athen;ans under Cecrops z and within cur period 


aſſumed are hiftorified many memorable aRions of the Greeks, as the expe- 
dition of the Argonautes, with the moſt famous Wars of Thebes and 


Troy. ; 


That Canaas alſo and Egypt were well peopled far within this period, 
beſides their plantation by ('anaas and ſri, appeareth from the hi. 
"ſtory of Abraham, who in lefs then 400 years after the Flood, journied 
trom Meſopotamia unto (4naanand Egypr, both which he found well peo. 
pled and-policied into Kingdoms z wherein alſo in 430 years, from three» 
{core and ten perſons which came with Jacob into Egypr, he became a migh« 
ry Nation; forirt is ſaid, attheirdeparture, there journeyed from Rhame/is 
to Succoth about fix hundred thoutand on foot, that were men, befides 
children. Now how popalovs the land from whence they came wa+, may 
be colleed not only from their ability in commanding ſuch ſubjeRions and 
mighty powers under them, bnt from the ſeyeral accounts of that Kingdom 
delivered by Herodotus, And how ſoun it was peopled, is evidenced from 
the pillar of their King-O/yr#, with this infcription in Diodorms ; Miki 
pater eft Saturnm deorumjumor, ſumvero Ofyris rex qui totum peragravi 
orbem nſq ; ad Inderum finer, ad eos queq; ſum profettus qui ſepteurriom 
ſubjacent wſq; ad Iftri fontes, & alias partes uſq; ad Occanum, Now 
according unto the beſt determinations Oſprs was Miſraim, and Satwurnus 
Egyptivs the ſame with Cham ; after whoſe name Egypt isnot only called 
in Scripture the land of Ham, but thus much is alfoteftified by P/ntarch ; 
for in bis Treatiſe de Oſyride, he dilivereth that Egype was called Chamia 
a Chamo Noe filvo, that is from (ham the fon of Noah, And if according 
to the conſent of 8ncient Fathers, Adams was buried in the ſame place 
where Chrift was crucified, that is Mcunt Calvary, the firft man ranged 
far before the Flood, and laid his bones many miles from that place, where 
its preſumed he received them, And this migration was the greater, if as 
the text exprefleth, he was Caft out of the Eaſt. fide of Paradiſe to till the 
ground ; and as the Poſition of the Cherubines impliech, who were placed 
ar the eafKend of the garden to keep him from the cree of life. 

That the remocer parts of the earth were in this time inhabited is alſo 
induceable from the like teftimoniesz for (omitting the numeration of 
Joſephns, and the genealogies of the Sons of Noah) that Italy was inha« 
biced, appeareth from the Records of Livie, and Dionyſus, Halicar- 


-nefſrns, the fiory of Anea, Evander and Janus, whom Anninsof Viterbo, 


and 
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That S:c:ly was allo peopled, is made out from the frequent mention there. 
of in Homer, the Records of Diodorms and others; but eſpecially from a 


remarkable paſſage touched by Aretins and Reyzanm Bilhopof Lucerinm, - 


bur fully explained by T howas F azells in his accurate Hiſtory of Szeily; thar 
1s, from an ancient inſcription ina fone at Panormo, expreſſed by him 
in its proper charaRers, and by a Syrian thus tranſlated, Non oft alins- 


Dems prater unum Denm, noneſt alinspotens preter eandem Deum, neq; 


eft alias viftor preter eundem quers colimus Deam : Hujus turris prefetins 
et Sapha pilins Eliphat, filzs Eſau, fratrzs Jacob flit Iſaac, filis Abraham : 
& turrs quidems ipſi nomen eft Baych, ſed turri huts proxame nomen eff 
Pharach, The antiquity of the inhabitation of Spats is alſo confirmable , 
nor only from Beroſas in the plantation of Tabal, and a City continuing 
yet in his name z bur the ſtory of Gerzon, the travels of Hercules and his 
pillars: and eſpecially a paſſage in Strabo, which adyanceth unto the time 
of Ninw, thus delivered in his fourth book, The Spaniards (ſaith he ) 
affirm that they have had Laws and Letcers aboveſfix thouſand years, Now 
the Spaniards or Iberians obſerving ( as Xenophon hath delivered ) Aurum- 
quadrimeſftrems, four moneths unto a year, thiscompute will make up 2000 
lolary years, which is about the ſpace of time from Strabs, who lived in 
the days of Auguſtzs, unto the reign of Ninw, 
That Manritania and the coaſt of Africa were peopled very ſoon, is 

the conjecture of many wiſe men, and that by the Phemcians, who lefc 
their Country up3n the inyafion of Canaan by the {ſraclites, For belide 
the conformity of the Punick or Carthaginian language with that of Phe 
vicia, there is a pregnant and very remarkable ceftimony hereof in Proco- 
pine, who in his ſecond de bello vandalico, recorderh, that in a towa of 
Maxritana Tingitana, there was to be ſeen upon two white Columns in 
the Phenician language theſe enſuing words z Nos Maxrics ſumus 94 
fugimus a facie Fehoſchue fili;: Nunts predatoris, The fortunate Iilands 
or Canaries were not unknown ; for ſo doth Srrabo- incerprer that ſprech 
in Homer of Protexs unto Menalans, + 


Sed te qua terre poſtremus terminus extat, 
Elyfium in Campum cceleſtia numina ducunt.. 


The like might we afficm from credible hiſtories both of Fraxce and * 
Germany, and perhaps alſ> of our own Country. For omicting the fabu- 
lousand Trojan original delivered by Feofrey of Monmenth, and theexpreſs 
tex: of Scripture ; chat the race of Fapher did people the Iſles of che Gentiles; 
the Brittiſh Original was ſo obſcure in Ceſars time, that he affirmeth the 
Inland inhabitants were Aborigines, that is, ſuch as reported that they 
had their beginning in the Iſland, That [re/and our neigbonr Iſland was+ 
not long time without Inhabitants, may be made propably by ſundry ac= 


counts; alchough weabate the Traditions of Bartholanwe the Scpthins, _ | 
arrive 


- 
. 


and rhe Chorographers ot {caly, do make to be che tame with Noah, 
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_ arrived there three hundred. years after the flood, . or the relatiop. of Gþ. 
-yaldas; thar:Ceſaria the daughter of Noah dwelt there before, Ye 

Now ſhould we call in the learned account of Borhartys, deducing 
the ancient names of Countries from: Phenictans, who by their plantati ons, 


Bochant-Geog, diſcoveries,” and ſea negotiationf, have left unto very many Countries, 
Fact. pat. 2, 'Bhenitiar denominations ; the enquiry would be much ſhorter, and if 


«Spain in-the Phenitian Original, be bur the region of Cones, Luſitania, 
or Portugal che Countrey of Almonds, if Brittemca were at firſt Barata. 
.yaca, or the land of Tin, and Ibernms or Ireland, were but Ibernar, or 
the fartheſt habitation ; end theſe names impoſed and diſperfed by Phe. 
. 3a# Colonies in their ſeveral nayigations; the Antiquity of habitations 
.might be more clearly advanced, | 
;- Thus though -we haye declared how largely the world was inhabited 
-within the fpaceof 1500 years, yeemuſt it beconceived more popnlous then 
.. can beclearly evinced ; for a greater partoftheearth hathever been peopled, 
then hath been known or deſcribed by Geographers, as will appear by che 
diſcoyeries of all Ages, For neither in Herodotaws or Theacydides do we 
find any mention ef Rome, nor in Ptolomy of many parcs of Exrope, Aſs 
or Africa, "And becauſe many. places we hayedeclared of long plantations 
of whoſe populofity notwithſtanding -or memorable ations we haye no 
ancient (tory z if we may conjeRure of theſe by what we find related of 
. others, we thall not need many words, nor afſume the half of 1300 years, 
And this we might iltuſtrate from themighty aQts of the Hſſprians performed 
"not long after the flood; recorded by Fuſtine and Diodorws; who makes 
relation of expeditions by Armies more numerous then have been ever ſince, 
For Ninw King of Aſſyria brought againſt the Baitrians 700000 foot, 
200c00 horſe, 10600 Chariots, Semirams his ſucceſſor led againſt the 
Indians 1300000 foot, 500E6co horſe, 100000 Chariots, and as many 
upon Camels : And it is ſaid, Stawrobates the Indian King, met her with 
oreater forces then ſhe brought againſt him. All which was performed 
*ichin leſs then four hundred years after the flood, 
Now if any imagine the unity of their language did hinder their diſper- 
: fron before the flood, we confeſs it ſome hindrance at firſt, but not much 
2fcerward, For though it might reſtrain their diſperfion, ir could not 
- their populolity; whick neceſlarily requirech tranſmigration and emiſſion 
of Colonies; as we read of Romans, Greeks, Phenicians in ages paſt, 
and have beheld examples thereof in our days. We may aiſo obſerve that 
after the floed before the:confufion of tongues, men began to diſperſe: 
For it 18 ſaid, they-journyed towards the Eaſt : and the Scripcure ir ſelf 
ezprefſeth a neceffity conceived of their diſperſion, for the intent of ereRt= 
ing the Towcr is ſo delivered in the tex!, Leſt we be (cartered abroad vpon 
the face of the earth, 
Again, If-any apprehend the plantation of the earth more caſe in regard 
, cf Navigation and ſhipping diſcovered ſince the flood, whereby the Iflands 
and diyid:dpancs:of the carth are now. inhabited ; he muſt confider, that 
| whether 
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and is with probability denied by very learned Authors, | 
Laſtly, 1f we ſhall fall into apprehenſion that it was leſs inhabited, 
becauſe itis ſaid in the ſixt of Geneſis about a 120 years before the flood , 
and it came to paſs that when men began to multiply upon the face 
of the earth. Beſide that this may be only meant of the race of Cain, it 
will not import they were not multiplied before, but that they were at 
that time plentifully encreaſed ; for ſo is the ſame word uſed in other 
\ parts of Scripture. Ando is it afterward in the 9 Chapter ſaid, that 
oah began to be an busbandman, that is, he was ſo, or earneſtly 
performed the Acts thereof; ſo it is ſaid of our Saviour, that ke began 
to caſt them out that bought and ſold in the Temple, that is, he actually 

' caſt them out, or with alacrity effeRed it. 

Thus have I declared ſome private and probable conceptions in the 
enquiry of this truth; but the certainty hereoflet the Arithmetick of the 
hſt day determine ; and therefore expect no further belief than probabi- 
lity and reaſon induce. Only defire men would not ſwallow dubioſities 
for certainties, and receiveas Principles points mainly controvertible; for 
we are to adhere unto things doubtful in a dubious and opinative way. 
I being reaſonable for every man to vary his opinion according to the 
variance of his reaſon, and to affirm one day what he denied: another, 
Wherein although ar laſt we miſs of truth; we die notwithſtanding in 
inoffenſive errors; becauſe weadhere unto that, whereunto the examen 
of our reaſons, and honeſt enquiries induce us, 


CHAP. Ta 


Of Eaſt, and Wepe. 


He next ſhall be of Eaſt and Weſt;that is,the propriettes and condi 

tions aſcribed untoRegions reſpectively unto thoſe ſituations; which 
hath been the obvious conception of Philoſophers and Geographers, 
magnifying the condition of /ndia, and the Eaſtern Countries, above the 
ſetting and occidential Climates, ſome aſcribing hereto the generation 
of gold, precious ſtones and ſpices, others the civility and natural en. 
dowments of men; concciving the bodies of this {ſituation to receive a 
ſpecial impreſſion from the fiilt ſalutes of the Sun, and ſome appropri- 
ate influence from his aſcendent and oriental radiations, But theſe pro- 


; prieties affixed unto bodics, upon conſiderations deduced from Eaſt, 
Weſt, or thoſe obſervable poins of the ſphere, how ſpecious and plau- 
fibleſo ever, will notupon enquiry be juſtified from ſuch foundations. 

Z.z 


For 


- whether there were Iſlandsorno before the flood, isnot yetdetermined, 


Whether any 
Iſlands before 


the Flood. 
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For to ſpeak ſtrictly, there is no Eaſt and Weſt in nature, - nor are 
thoſe abſolute and inyariable, but reſp«Rtive and mutable points, accor. 
ding unto different longitudes, or diſtant parts of habitation, whereby 
they ſuffer many and conſiderable variations. For firſt, unto ſome the 
fame part will be Eaſt or Welt in reſpe& of one another, that is, unto 
ſuch as inhabit the ſame paralle], or differently dwell from Eft to Weſt, 
Thus as unto Spain, Italy lyeth Eaſt, unto 1taly Greece, unto Greece 
Perſia, and unto Perſia China ; ſo zgain unto the Country of China, Per. 
fra lyeth Weſt, unto Perſia Greece, unto Greece Italy, and unto lzah 
Spain. So that the ſame Countrey is fometimes Eaſt and ſometimes 
Wit ; and Perfiz rhough Exit unto Greece, yet is tt Welt unto Ching, 

Unto other habitations the ſame point will be both Exſt :nd Welt ; as 
unto thoſe that are Antipodes or ſeated in points gf the Globe diametri- 
cally oppoſed, So the «Americans we Aintipodal unto the Indrans, and 
fome part of India is both Eaſt and Welt unto America, according as it 
fhall be regarded from one file or tie other, to the 1ight or to the left; 
and ſetting out fgom any middle point, cither by Ezſt or Weſt, the di. 
Rance unto the place intended is equsl, and in the ſame ſpace of time in 
nature alſo pertormable. . 

To a third that haye the Poles for their vertex, or dwell in the poſition 
of a parallel ſphere, there will be neither Eaſt nor Welt, at leaſt the grea- 
teſt part of the year. For if (asthe name Oriental implyeth) they ſhall 
account that part to be Eaſt where ever the Sun ariſeth, or that Weſt 
where the Sun is occidental or ſetteth : almoſt half the year they have 
neither the onenor the other. For half the year it is below their Horis 
z0n, and the other half it is continually above it, and circling round 
. about theminterſcing not the Horizon, nor lcaveth any part be this 

compute. Andif (which will ſeem very reaſonable) that part ſhould 
be termed che Eaſtern point, where the Sun at Aquinox, and but once 
in the year ariſeth, yet will this alſo diſturb the cardinal accounts,nor will 
it with propriety admit that appelſation. For that ſurcly cannot be 
accounted Eaſt which hath the South on both fidcs ; which notwith- 
ſtanding this poſition muſt have. For if unto ſuch as live under the Pole, 
that be only North which is above them, that muſt be Southerly which 
is below them, which is all the other portion of the Globe, beſide 
that part poſſefſed them. And thus theſe points of Eaſt and Weſt 
being not abſolute in any, reſpeRive in ſome, and not at all relating un- 
to others; we cannot hereon eſtabliſh ſo general conſiderations,nor rea- 
ſ{onably erect ſuch immutableofſertions, upon ſo unſtzble found tions. 

Now the ground that begat or promoted this conceit, was firſt a mi- 
ſtake in the apprehenſionof Eaſt and Weſt, conſidering thereof as of the 
North and South, and computing by theſe as iavariably as by the other ; 
but herein, upon ſecond thoug':ts there is a great diſparity. For the North 
_ and Southern Pole, are the inyariable terms of that Axis whereon the 
| | : __ heavens 
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keavens do move ; and are therefore incommunicable and fixed points ; Wharthe Nor- 
whereof the one is not apprehealible in the ocher. But with Ealt and thern and Sou- 
Weſt it is quite otherwiſe; for the revolution of the Orbs being made thern Poles be, 
-upon the Poles of North and South, all other points about the Axis are 
mutable ; and whereſoeyer therein the Eaſt point. be determined ; by 
ſucceſſion of parts in one reyolucion eyery point becometh Eaſt, And 
ſo if where the Sun ariſerh, that part be termed Eaſt, every habitation 
differing in longitude, will have this point alſo different z in as much as 
the Sun ſucceſſively ariſeth unto every one, . 
The ſecond ground, although it depend upon the former, approach- 
eth nearer the eff:& ; and that is the cficacy of the Sun, ſet out and di- 
vided according to priority of aſcent 5 whereby his influence is concei- 
yed more favourable unto one Countrey than another, and to f<elicitate 
Jadia more than any after, Bur hereby we canot avoid abſurditics, and 
ſuch as inter eff«&s controulable by our ſenſes. For firit,by the ſame reaſon 
that we athrm the /ndiaen richer than the American,the American will alſo 
be more plentiful than the /nd:an,and England or Spain more fruitful than 
H:ſpamola or golden Caſtle; in as muchas the Sun ariſeth unto the one ſoo- 
nerthan tneother: and ſo accountably unto any Nation ſubjected unto the 
fame parallel,or with a conſiderable diverfity of longitudefromeach other, 
Secondly, An unſufferable abſurdity will enſue : for thereby a Coun-' 
try may be more fruitful than it ſelf : For /zaia is more fertile tnan Spair, 
becauſe more Eaſt, and that the Sun ariſeth firlt unto it: Spain likewiſe 
by the ſame reaſon more fruitful than America, and America than Indra : 
ſo chat Spaz7 is leſs fruitful than that Countrey, which a leſs fertile Coun- 
try than it ſelf excelleth, 
Laſtly, It we conceive the Sun hath any advantage by priority ofaſcent, 
ot makes thereby one Country mcre happy than another, we introduce 
injuſt/f12ble determinations, and impoſe a natural parvality on that Lu- 
minary, which being cquidiſtant from theearth, and equally removed in Pe genmbegt 
the Eaſt as in the Welt, his Power and Efficacy in both places mult be , ,,;. 
equal, as Boerrrs hath taken notice, and Scaliger hath graphically decla- 
red. Some have tc: ofore forſaken this refuge of the Sun, aud to falve 
the efte& have recurced unto the influcnce of the Stars, making their actt- 
vities National, and appropriating their Powers unto parzicular regions. 
So Cardan conceivcth the tail of Urſa Mr peculiarly reſpeCterh Ex- 
rep: whereas indeed once in 24 hours it alſo abſolveth its courſe over 
Aſizand America, And therefore it will not be eafie to apprehead thoſe 
ſtars peculiarly g!ance 0n us, who mult of neceflity carry a common eye 
and regard unto all Countrics, unto home their revolution aad yerticity 
Is alſo common, 
The «#:&s therefore or different produdtions in ſeveral Countrics, 
which we impute unto rhe ation of the Sun, mult ſurely bave nearer 
and more immediate cauſes than that Luminary, Andtheſe 1 we pl:ce 
£2 Þ 11 
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in the propriety of clime, or condition of ſoil wherein they are prody- 
ced, we ſhall more reaſonably proceed, than they who aſcribe them 
unto the aRivity of the Sun. Whoſe reyolution being regular, it hath 
no power nor efficacy peculiar from its orientality, but equally diſper. 
ſeth his beams, untoall which equally, and in the ſame reſtriction, re- 
ceive his luſtre. And being an univerſaland indefinite agent, the efte&s 
or productions we behold, receive not their circle from his cauſality, 
but are determined by the principles of the place, or qualities of that 
region which admits them. And this is evident not only in gemms, mi- 
nerals, and mettals, but obſervable in plants and animals ; whereof ſome 
are common unto many Countries, ſome peculiar unto one, ſome not 
communicable unto another. For the hand of God that farſt created 
the earth, hath with variety diſpoſed the principles of all chings ; wiſe- 


Whencepro- Iy contriving themin their proper ſeminaries, and where they beſt main- 


cecd the dif. 
ferent commo- 
ditics of ſeve- 


tain the intention of their ſpecies ; whereof if they have not: a concur. 
rence, and be not lodged in a convenient matrix, they are not excited 


za] Counttic, by the efficacy of the Sun ; or failing in particular cauſes, receive a re- 


Why Aſtrolo- advantage the conceit. 


ical judg- 


ments upon 
Natiyitics be 


taken from 


liefor ſufficient promotion from the univerſal, For although ſuperiour 

powers co-operate with inferiour aQivities, and may (as ſome con- 

ceive) carry a ſtroke in the plaſtick and formative draught of all things, 
yet do their determinations belong unto particular agents, and are defi. 

ned from their proper principles. Thus the Sun which with us is fruit- 

ful inthe generation of Frogs, Toads and Serpents, to this effec proyes 

impotent in our neighbour Iſland; wherein as in all other carrying a 
common aſpe&, it concurreth but unto prediſpoſed effe&s ; and only 

ſuſcitates thoſe forms, whoſe determinations are ſeminal, and proceed 

from the /dea of themſelyes. 

Now whereas there be many obſeryations concerning Eaſt, and di- 
vers confiderations of Art which ſeem to extol the quality of that point, 
if rightly underſtood they do not really promote it. That the Aſtrolo- 

ger takes account of nativities from the Aſcendent, that is, the firſt * 
houſe of the heavens, whoſe beginning is toward the Eaſt, it doth not 
For, heeſtabliſheth not his Judgment upon the 
orientality thereof, but conſidereth therein his firſt: aſcent above the 
Horizon ; at which time its efficacy becomes obſeryable, and is con- 
ceived to haye the fignification of life, and to reſpe& the condition of 


the Aſcednent- afl things, which at the ſame time ariſe from their cauſes, and aſcend to 


their Horizon with it. Now this aſcenſion indeed falls out reſpeRively 
in the Eaſt; but as we have delivered before, in ſome poſitions there 
isno Eaſtern point from whence to compute theſe aſcentions. So is- 
it in aparallel ſphere: for unto them ſix houſes are continually depreſ- 
ſed, and fix neyer elevated: and the planets themſelves, whoſe revolu- 
tions are of more ſpeed, and influences of higher conſideration, muſt 
find in that place a yery imperfect regard ; for half their period _ = 
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* ſolyeabove, and half beneath the Horizon,” And ſo for fix years,. no 
man can have the happineſs to be born under Jpirer : and: for fifteen 
together allmuſt eſcape the aſcendent dominion of Saturn. 


That eLriftotle in his Politicks, commends the ſituation of a City 


which is open towards the Eaſt, and admitteth the raies of the riſing 
Sun, thereby is.implied no more particular efficacy than in the Welt : 
But that poſtiion-is commended, in regard the damps and vaporous ex- 
halations ingendered in the abſence of the Sun, are by his returning raies 
the ſooner diſpelled ; and men thereby more early enjoy a clear and heal- 
thy habitation. Uponthe like conſiderations it is, that eAMarons Varro 


commendeth the ſame ſituation, and expoſeth his farm unto the equinoxi. De re Ruſtica. 


al aſcent of the Sun, and that Pa/lad:zs- adviſeth the front of his edifice 
ſhould fo reſpe& the South, that in the firſt angle it receive the riſing 
raies of the Winter Sun, and decline a little from the Winter ſetting 
thereof. And concordant hereunto is the inſtruction of Columella De 
poſttione ville : which he contriveth into Summer and Winter habitati- 
ons, ordering that the Winter lodgings regard the Winter aſcent of the 
Sun, that is South-Eaſt ; and the rooms of repaſt at ſupper, the Mqui- 
noxial ſetting thereof, thatis the Welt : taar the Summer lodgings re- 
_ gard the Aquinoxial Meridian: but the rooms of cxnation in the Sum- 
mer, he obverts unto the Winter aſcent, that is, South-Eaſt ; and the 
Balnearies or bathing places, that they may remain under the Sun until 
evening, he expoſeth unto the Summer ſetting, that is, North-Weſt, 
in all which alchough the Cardinalpoints be introduced, yet is the conf1- 
deration Solary, and only determined unto the aſpe& or viſible recepti- 
on of the Sun. 


| Fews. and « Mahometans 1n theſe and our neighbour parts are obſerved 
touſe ſome geſtures towards the Eaſt, as at their benediction, and the 
killing of their meat. And though many ignorant ſpeRators, and not 
a few of the Actors conceive ſome Magick or Myſterie therein, yet is 
the Ceremony only Topical, and in a memorial relation unto a place 
they honour. - So the ews do carry a reſpe& andcaſtan eye upon ferw- 
ſalem.: for which praftice they are not without the example of their 
fore-fathers, and the encouragement of their wiſe King ; For ſo it is 
ſaid that Daniel went into hishouſe, and his windows being opened to- 
wards Jeruſalem, he kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and pray- 
ed. Sois it expreſſed in the prayer of So/omwon, whar prayer or ſupplicati» 


on ſoever be made by any man, which ſhall ſpread forth his hands towards ' 


this houſe : if thy people go out to battle, and ſhall pray unto the Lord 
towards the City which thou haſt choſen,and towards the houſe which I 
have choſen to build for thy Name, then hear thou in heaven their prayer 


and their ſupplication, and maintain their cauſe, Now the obſervation 
hereof: 
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hereof, untothe Jews that are diſperſed Weſtward, and ſuch as moſt.con- 
verſe with ;us,- directeth their regard unto the Eaſt : But the words of $0. 
lomon are appliable.unto all quarters of Heayen: and by the Jews of the 
Eaſt and South muſt be regarded in a contrary poſition, So Daniel in 
Babylon looking foward erwſatem had his face toward rhe Weſt, $o 
the Jews in their own land looked upon it from ali quarters. For the 
Tribe of Z#4ah beheld it ro the North : ' «Manaſſes, Zabalon, and Nep- 
thali:unto the South's: Rexben and Gad unto the Welt 3; only the Tribe 
of Dan regarded it dire&ly or to the due Eaſt. So when it is ſaid, when 
you ſeea cloud riſe out of the Weſt, you ſay there cometh a ſhower,and 
ſo it is; the obſervation was reſpective unto fedea ; nor 15s this a reafo- 
nableillation in all other Nations wharſocyer : For the Sca 114 Weſt unto 
that Country, and the winds brought rain fromthat quarter ; But this 
confideration cannot be transferred unto 1:4:4 or Chrirza, which have a 
yalt Sca Eaſtward; and a yaſter Continent toward the Welt. So like- 
wiſe when it is ſaid 1n the vulgar Tranſlation, Gold cometh out of the 
North, it is no reaſonable inducement unto us and many other Coun- 
tries, from ſome particular mines feptentrional unto his ſituation, to 
ſearch after. that mettal 1a cold and Northern regions, which we moſt 
plentifully diſcover in hot and Southern habitations. | 

For the e Matometans, as they partake with all Religions in ſome- 
thing, ſo they imitate the Few in this. For in their obſcryed geſtures, 
they hold a regard unto e Mecha and e Medina Talnahi, two Cities in 
eAfrabiz falix; where there Prophet was born and buried ; whither 
they perform their pilgrimages: and from whence they expe&t be thould 
return again. And therefore they direct their faces unto theſe parts; which 
unto the Mabowetans of Barbary and Zygypt lie oft, and are in ſome 
point thereof unto many other parts of T#rkze, Whercin notwithltznd- 
ing there is no Oriental reſpe ; for withthe ſame devotion on the other 
ſide they regard theſe parts toward the Weſt, and ſo with variety where- 
ſoeyer they are ſeated, conforming unto the ground of their concepti- 
ON. : 

Fourthly, Whereas in the ordering of the Camp of /7ae!, the Eaſt 
quattcT 1s appointed unto the nobleſt Tribe, that is the Tribe of /adah, 
according to the command of Goy), in the Eaſte fide toward the rifing of 
the Sun {hall the Standard of the Tribe of 7#dab pitcl;: it doth nor pC- 
culiarly extol that point, For herein the Eaſt is not to be token ſtride 
ly, but as it fignificth or implieth the foremoſt place ; for Fydah had the 
Van, and many Countries through which they paſicd were feared Faſter- 
y untorhem. Thus muchis implied by the Original, and,exprcfcd by 


[4 


Tranſlations which ſtridtly conform thereto : So Tremeſtes, Voitra ha- 


bentium ab anteriore parte Ortentem verſig, verxilium ofto rſt rnvu [rde; 


- 4 4 " p . . 
To hath R , Solom*n /archi expounded it, the foremolt or betare, 1s the 


Eaft quarter, and the Welt is called beljind, And upon this interpictarion 
may 
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may all be falved that is allcageable againſt it. For if the Tribe of F#dah 
were to pitch before the Tabernacle at rhe Eaſt, and yet to march firſt, 
as is commanded, amb. 10. there mult enſue a diforder in the Camp, 
nor could they convenicnily obſerve the execution thereof: For when 
they ſet out from Afowrnt Sinah where the Command was delivered, they 
made North ward unto Rethmab ; trom &1ſſah unto Eziongaber about 
fourtecn ſlations they marched South ; From AlmonDiblathain throuch 
the mountains of Yabarim and plains of Moab towards Fordan the face 
of their march was Welt ; So that if Zuaah were ſtriftly to pitch in the 
Eaſt of the Tabernacle, every night he encamped in the Rear : and if (as 
ſome conceive) the while Cainp could not beleſs than txclve miles 


long, it had been prepolterous tor him to have marched foremoit; or 
et our firſt who was moſt remote from the place to be approached, 


Fiftly, I hat Learning, Civility and Arts had their beginiiing in the 


Eaſt, it is not imputable either io the action of the Sun, or its Orienta- 


lity, but the firlt plantation of Man in thoſe parts;; which unto Exrepe 
y of a . ek has d 
do carry the reſpe& of Ezſt, For on the mountains of eArarar, that i 
part of the vill Tanrzs, berween the Eaſt-Jndies and Seythia, as Sir BF 


Raleigh accounts it, the Ark of Noah reſted ; from the Eaſt they tra- 


yelled that built the Tower of Babel: from thence they were diſperſed 


and ſucceſſively enlarged, and Learning, good Arts, and all Civility 
communicated, The progreſſion whereof was very ſenſible; and if we 


confider the diſtance of time between the confuſion of Babel, and the: 


Civility of many patts now eminent therein, it travelled late and ſlowly 
into our quarters. For notwithſtanding the learning of Bard:s and 
Draides of elder times, he that thall peruſe that work of Tacitrs de mo- 
ribus Germanorum, may eaſily diſcern how little Civility two thouſand 
years had wrought upon that Nation : the like he may obſerve concere 
ning our ſelyes, from the ſame Author in the life of Agricola, and more 
direRly from Srrabo; who to the dithonour of our Predeceſſors, and the 
diſpar2gement of thoſe that glory in :he Antiquity of their Anceſtors, 
affirmeth the Brirarns were fo ſi1ple, that though they abounded in 


Milk, they had not the Artifice of Checle. 


Laſtly, That the Globe it ſelf is by Coſmographers divided into Eaſt 
and Weſt, accounting from ihe firſt M.ridian, it doth not cſtabliſh this 
conceit, For that diviſion is not naturally founded, but artificially ſet 
down, andby agreement ; as the aptcft rerms to define or commenſurate 
the longitude of places, Thus the :ncient Coſmographers do place the 
diviſion of the Eaſt and Weſtern Huniſpheregthar is the firſt term ot longt- 
tude inthe Canary or fortunate Ulinds 3 conceiving theſe parts the ex+ 
treameſt habitations Weſtward: Bur the Moderns have altered that term, 
and tranf] tcd it unto the Azores or Ilinds of St, Mich. e&; and that upon 
a plauſable conceit of the ſmill or inſenfible variation of the Compals in 
thoſe parts, whercin nevertheleſs, rhough upon {ccond invention, they 
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proceed upona.common and no apppropriate foundation ; for even in 
that Meridian farther North or South the Compaſs obſcryably varieth ; 
and there are alſo other -places wherein it varieth not, as eLphonſo and 
Rodoriges de Lago will have it about (apo de las Agulias in Africa ; as 
e Maxrolycis affirmeth in the ſhore of Pele poneſit in Exrope: and as 
Gilbertus averreth,in the midft of great regions, in molt parts of the earth, 


CHAP. VIIL 


of the River Nilus. 


| TI YEreof uncontroulably and under general confent many opinisny 


are paſſant, which notwithſtanding upon due examination, do 
admit of doubt or reſtriction, Irt is generally eſteemed, and by moſt 
unto our days received, that the River of _ hath ſeven oſtiaries 
that is, by ſeven Channels disburdneth it ſelt into the Sea, Wherein 
notwithſtanding, beſide that we find no concurrent determination of 
ages paſt, and a poſitive and undeniable refute of theſe preſent ; the afhire 
mative is mutable, and muſt not be received without all limitation. 

For ſome, from whom we receive the greateſt illuſtrations of Anti- 
quity, haye made no mention hereof : So Homer hath given no number 
of its Channels, nor ſo muchas the name thereof in uſe with all Hiſto» 
rians. Eratoſtenes in his deſcription of Eg ypt hath likewiſe paſſed them 
over. Ariſtotle is {o indiſtin& in their names and numbers, that in the 
firſt of ereors he plainly affirmeth the Region of Egype (which we 
eſteem the —— Nation 1n the world) was a meer gained ground, 
and that by the ſetling of mud and limous matter brought down by the 
River Nelus, that which was at firſt a continued Sea, was raiſed at laſt 
into a firm and habitable Country. The like opinion he held of Adeotss 
Pals, that by the floods of Tanas and earth brought down thcreby, it 
grew obſeryably ſhallower in hisdays, and would in proceſs of time be- 
come afirm land. And though his conjeQure be not as yet fulfilled, yet 
3s the like obſervable in the Riyer Gzhor, a branch of Euphrates and Ri- 
ver of Paradiſez which haying in former Ages diſcharged it ſelf into the 

:rfran Sea, dothat preſent fall ſhort; being loſt in.the lakes of Chaldea, 
and hath left between the Sea, a large and confiderable part of dry land. 

Others expreſly treating hereof, have diverſly delivered themſelves ; 
Herodotus in his Eutcrpe makes mention of ſeyen ; but carclcfly of two 
thercof ; that is Bolbitinum, and Bucolicum; for theſe, ſaith he, were not 


the natural currents, but made by Art for ſome occaſional conyenience. 
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$trabo in/ his Geography naming buc two, Pelen/iacurs and Canopicuns ; 
plainly affirmeth there were many morethen ſeven ; Inter hee alia quingue, 
' Ac. Thereare (faith he } many remarkable towns within che currents of 
Nile, eſpecially ſuch which have given the names unto the oftiaries thereof, 
nor unev'all, 'for they 'are eleven, and four befides, but unto ſeven and 
moſt confiderable'; that is Canoprenm, Bolbitinam, Selenneticum, Se. 
bemneticum, Pharniticum, Mendeſium, Taniticum and Pelufum + where 
in to make up the number, one of the artificial chanels of Herodot ws is 2c- 
counted, Pro/omyan Egyptian, and born at the Pe/ufaw mouth of Nite, 


in his Geography maketh nine: and in the third Map of 4fr;ca, hath 


unto their mouths prefixed their ſeveral names; Heracleoticum, Bolbitie 
mm, Sebeuntticum, Pineptum, Diolcos, Pathmiticum, CMendeſoum , 
Taniticum, Peleuſiacum: wherein notwichſtanding there are no leſs then 
three different names from thoſe delivered by P/:ry, All which conſidered, 
_ we may eaſily diſcern that Authors accord not either in name or number ; 
and muſt needs confirm the Judgement of Maginue, de Oftiornm Nils nie 
wero Of nominibus, valde antiqui ſcriptores diſcordant, | 2 
.” Modern Geographers and travellers do much abate of this number, for 
2s Maginus and others obſerve, :there are now but three *or four mouths 
thereof 5 as Gulielmmn Tyrine long ago, and Belloniag fince, both ocular 
enquirers with others haye atteſted, For below Cairo, the River diyides 
ic ſelf into four branches, whereof rwo make the chief: and navigation 
fireams, che one running co Pel»ſcums of the Ancients, and now Damiata ; 
the other unto Canopinm, and now Reſcetea ; the other two, ſaith Mr, 
Sandys, do run berween theſe 3 but poor -in water, Of choſe ſeven men« 
toned by Herodetwe, and thoſe nine by Prolomy, theſe are all I could 
either ſee or hear of, Which much confirmeththe teſtimony of the Biſhop 
of Tyre a diligent and ocular Enquirer; who in his holy war doth thus 
deliver himſelf, We wonder: much at the Ancients, who affiened ſeven 
mouchs unto Nia : *which we can no otherwiſe ſalye, then char by proceſs 
of time, the Face of places is altered, and the river hath loſt his chanels g 
or that our fore-fathers did never obtain a true account rheredf. | 
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- &nd therefore when it is ſaid in holy Scripture z The Lord (hall utterly j@ 171 "_ 


deftroy the tongue of the Egyptian ſea, and with his mighty wind he ſhall 
ſhake fs hand over the river, and (hall (mite it in the ſeven ſtreams, and 
mzke men go over dry-ſhod, If this expreſſion concerneth tne river Nias, 
itmuſt only reſpe& che ſeyen principal ſtreams, Bur the place 1s very ob 
ſcure; and whether thereby be not meant the river Exphrates, is not with- 
our ſome controverſie z as is colleRible from the ſubſequent words ; And 
there thall be an high way for the remnanc of his people, chat ſhall be left 
from Afyria ; and alſofrom the bare name River, emphatically ſignifying 
Euphrates, and thereby the diviſion of the Aſſyrian Empire into many 
fractions, which might facilitate their return # as Grotins hath obſerved ; 
and is more plainly made out, if the Apocrypha of Eſdr ar, and thar of the 
Apocalyps haye any relation hercto, 
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Laftly, Whacever was or is their number, che copcrivers of Cards ang 
Maps afford us no aflurence or conflant deſcription. therein. For whereas 
Ptolowsy hath” ſet forth nine, Hondigs in his Map of Africe, makes by 
eight, and in that of Exrepe ten, Orte/3us in the Map of the Tarkifh 
Empire, ſerterh down eight, in chat of Fam” eleven 3 and Magings in his 
Map af that Country hath obſerved the ſame number. And if we.enquire 
farther, we (hall find che ſame diverſity and diſcard in divers others. 

Thus may we perceive that this account was differently related by the 
Ancients, that it- is undeniably rejeted by the Maderns, and myſt be 
warily received by any, For if we receive them all into account, they 
were mare then ſeyen, if only the natural fluces, they were fewer ; and 
haweyer we receive them, there is no agreeable and conſtant defaiption 
thereof. And therefore how reaſonable it is to draw continual and durable 
deduRions frem alterable. and uncertain foundations ; let. them confider 
who make the gates of Thebes, and the mouths of this Riyer a canſtanc and 
continued periphraſis far this number, and in their Poctical expreſſions dv 
give the River that Epithite unto this day, nh i 

The {ame River isalſo accounted the greateſt of the earth, called there. 
fore Flaviorum peter, and totins Orbis maximnr, by Orteliue: If this be 


true,, many Mpps myſt be correRed, or the relatians af divers goad Authors 
renounced, 


Niger exceedeth itabout ten degrees in length,that is,no leſs then fix hundred 
miles For avifing beyond the Equator it maketh Nortbward almoſt 15 
degrees, and defleQing after Weſtward, without Meanders, continveths 
Krajt courſe about 4© degrees; and at length with many great currents diſe 
burdeneth it ſelf into the Occidentsl Ocean. Again, if we credit the 
deſcriptions of good Authors, other Rivers exeell it in length, or breadth , 
or both. Arrienss in his hiſtory of Alexander, affigneth the firſt place 
unto the River Ganges ; which truly accarding unto latter relations, if not 
4n length, yet in breadth and depth may be granted co excell ir, Forthe 
magnitude of Nilus conbteth in the dimenſion of longitude, and is incon» 
fiderable in the other ; what ſtream it mgintsineth beyond Syexe or Ffſ»4, 
and ſo forward unto its original, rejations are very imperfe& ; bur below 


and we read in the HiRory of the Twrks, the Tarter horſemen of Selendar, 

Deneture & {wam over the Nile from Caire, to meet; the forces of T exwmwbens. ' Bape 
incremento[Ni- tifta Scortia exprefly treating hereof 5! preferrech the River of P/aje in 
ti, America; for that as Maffexs hath livered, falleth into the Ocean in 
the latitude of forty leagues s and with chat ſource and plenty that men at 
Sea do taft freſh water, before they approach ſo near as to diſcover the 
land. $» is it exceeded by that which by Cardes is termed che greateſt in 
the world, that is the River Oregl:ane in the ſame continent 5 which as 
Adaginus delivereth, hath been navigated Geooo miles; and opens in 8 
chanel of ninety leagues broad z ſo that, as eAſcefts, an ocular _ 
| recordeth, 
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For firſt, In the deliniatians of many Maps of Africs, the Rive - 


theſe places, and farther removed from the head, the current is but narrow, 
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: Now the ground of this afſertion ' was ſarely the magnifying eſteem of 
the Ancients, arifing from the indifcoyery of irs head, For as things 
known ſect greater chen they ate, and are uſually received with ampli- 
fications aboye theie nature ; ſo might it alſo be with this River, whoſe 


had being unknown and drawn to4- proverbial obſcurity, che opinion + 


thereof became wirhout bounds z and ten muſt needs conceit a large Extent 
that ro which the diſcovery of no mh had ſer a petioY, And this an 
iſual way to give the ſuperlative unto chingsof eminency in any kind s and 
when a thing is very great, preſently to define ir to be the greateſt of all, 
Wheteas indeed Superlatives are difficult ; whereof there being bur one in 


every kind, their deeermigations are dangerous, and- muſt nor be made The greateſt 


withour Sreat circumſpeRions, $0 the City of Rome is magnified by the Cities ofthe 


Latines to be the greateſt of the earch 3 biit tithe and Geography inforins us, World, 


that {* airo is bigger, and Qunſay in China Far exccedeth both, Sois 
, Olympus extolled by the Greeks, as an hill attaining unto heaven g but the 


enlarged Geography of aftertimes, makes ſlight account hereof, when they Th. piohen 
diſcourſe of Ludes in Pers, or Tentrif« in the Canaries, And we under Hills ed; 


ſand by a perſon who hath lately had a fair opportunity to behiold the 
inignified mount O/yaypms, that it is exceeded by ſome peakes of the Alpes, 


$o haye all Ages conceived, and moſt ate ftill ready to ſwedr, the Wren. 


is the leaſt of Birds ; yer the diſcoveries of America, and eyen of our owni 
Plantations haye (ſhewed us one far leſs; that is, the Humbird, not much 
axcceding a Beetle, And cruly, for the leaſt and greateft, thehigheſt and 
theloweit of every kind, as it is yety difficult ro define them in viſible 


tocomprehend the firſt matter, and rhe affe&ions of that which is next 
neighbour unto nothing, but impoſſible traly ro comprehenid God, who 
indeed isall in all, For thingsas they ariſe unto perfeion, and approzch 
uno God, or deſcend fo imperfe&ion, and draw nearer unto nothing, 
fall both imperfeRly into cur. apprehenſions z the otic being too weak for 
lr coiceptions, out conceptions too weak for the other, _ | 
Thirdly , Divers conceptions there are concerning its increment or 
inundation, The firſt unwarily opinions, that this encreaſe or annnal 
overflowing is proper unto Ne, and not agreeable unito any orher Riyer z 
which notwithſtanding is common unto many Currents of Africa, For 
about the ſame time* the River Niger and Zaire do overflow; and ſo dd 
the Rivers beyorid the mountains of the Moon, as Suama, ani Spirite 
Santo, Ang not only theſe in Africe, but ſome alſo in Exrope and Aſa; 
for ſo it is reported of Menas in India, and ſo doth Botero report of Daina 
in Livonia ; and the ſame is alſo obſeryable in the River Fordav in Fudes; 
w lo = it delivered, that Fordes overfloyeth all his banks in the time of 
rve . 
The effeF indeed is wonderful in all, and the cauſcs ſurely beſt reſolv2= 
| Aaa2 ble 


things ; (0 is itto underſtand in chings inyifible, Thus is it nocaſie leffon | 
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ble from.oblervations made in, the Countries themſelves, the parts hug; 


” which they paſs,or whencetheygake their Original,That of N:/us hath been 


The cauſe of 
the overfiow- 
avg of Nilus, 


attempted by Many, and by ſome to that deſpair of reſolution, chat they 
haye only-referred it unto the Providence of God, and his ſecret many 
duRion of all things unto their ends, But divers have attained the truth, 
and the cauſe alledged by Diodorus, Seneca, Strabo, and others, is 
allowable ; that the inundation of N:lws in Egypt proceeded From the raing 
in e£th;opis, and the mighty ſource of waters falling cowards the four. 
tains thereof, For this inundation unto the Egyptians happeneth when ir 
js winter unto the «£rb;oprans 5 which habitations, alchough they haye no 
cold Winter ( che Sun being no farther removed from them in Cancer, 
then unto us in Taurus ) yet is the feryour of the air ſo well remitted, azi; 
admits a ſufficient generation of yapors, and plenty of ſhowers enſuing 


- thereupon, This Theory of the Ancients is fince confirmed by experience 
,/, of the Moderns ; by Franciſcus Alvarez, who liyed long in thole par, 


and lefta deſcription of e£thb1opra ; affirming that from the middle of 
June unto September, there fell in his time continual rains, As alſo Ay. 


| Forins Ferdinandas, who in an Epiſile written from thence, and noted 
; by Codignas, aftirmeth, that during the winter, in thoſe Countries there 


paſſed no day without rain, 

Now this isalſo uſual, to tranſlate a remarkable quality into a propriety; 
and where we admire an cffcQ in one, to opinion there is not the likein 
any other, With theſe conceirs do common apprehenſions entertain the 
antidotal and wondrous condition of /reland 3 conceiving only in that 
land an immunity from venemous creatures : but unto him that (hall further 
enquire, the ſame will be affirmed of Crets, memorable in ancient tories, 
even unto fabulous cauies, and benediRion from the birth of J#prter. The 
ſame is alſo found in Ebxſws or Eviſe, an Ifland near Majorca upon the 
coaſt of Spais, With theſe apprehenfions do the eyes of neighbour 
SpeRators behold eLrna,the fliming mountain 1n S:c:/14 ;- but Nayignon 
tell us there is a burning mountain in Iſland: a more remarkable one in Te 
neriffa of the Canaries, and many Vulcano's or fiery Hils elſewere, ThusCro- 
codiles were thought to. be peculiar unto Nile, and the opinion ſo poſſeſſed 
Alexanderthat when he had diſcovered ſome inGanges,he fell upon a'con- 
ccit he had found the head of Ni/#:;but later diſcoveries affirm they are not 
only in A/« and Africe,but very frequent in ſome rivers of America. 

Another opinion confineth ics Inundation, and poſitively affirmech, it 
conflantly .encreaſeth the feventeenth day of June yz whercin perhaps 2 
larger. form of ſpezch were ſafer, then that which punQually prefixcth 8 
conſtant day thereto, For this expreſſion is different from that of the 
Ancients, as Herodotus, Diodorur, Seneca, &c. delivering only that it 
happeneth about the entrance of the Sun into Cancer 5 wherein they 
watily dcliver themſelves, and reſerye a reaſonable latitude, So when 

Hippocrates ſaith, Sub Cane & arte Canem difficiles ſunt purgationes : 
There is a [atitude cf days compriſed therein ; for under the Dog-ftar he 
containeth 
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tontaineth nor only the day of irs aſcent, but many following, and ſome 


' tefidays preceeding. So Ariftotle delivers che affeRions of animals ; 


wich the wary terms of Circa, & magna ex partes 1nd when Theodorus 
tranſlacech that part of his, Coemnt Thunni & Scombri menſe Februaris 
pf Idas, pariunt Fumo ante Nonas : Scaliger for ante Nona, renders 
jc Jann snzti0 3; becauſe that expofiiion affurdeths the lautude' of divers 
days: tor afhiming ic happeneth before che Nones ; he alloweth but one 
day : thats the Calcn('sz for in_the Ropzar account, .the ſecond day is 
the-fourthwof che'Nones of J-ne, pies anc> > ed 
Again, Were the day. definitive, it had prevented the deluſion of the 
deyil, nor could t & have gained applauſe b; irs prediction 3; who notwith- 
anding (as Athanaſins 1n the life of Anthony relatech ) ro magnifie his 
knowledge in things to comes when te perceived the rains to fall in 
e/fthiopia, would preſage unco the Egyptians the day of ics 1nundation, 
And this would alſo make uſeleſs that natural experiment obſtryed in earth 
or ſand about the River ; by the weight whereot,( 2s, good Authors report) 
they haye unto this day a knowledge of its increaſe, | 
Laſtly, Ic is rfot reaſonable from variable and unſtable cauſes, to derive 


a fixed and conſtant effe&, and ſuch are the cauſes of this inundation hf 


which cannot indeed be regular, and therefore their cffes nor prognos 
fticable like Eclipſes. [For depending upon the clouds.and deſcent of 
ſhowers in e/ Ethiopia, which haye their generation from vaporous exhala= 
tions, they muſt ſubmir- their exiſtence unto contingencies, and endure 
anticipation and receſſion. from the movable condicion of their cauſes. 
And therefore ſome years there hath been no encreale at all, . as ſome conceive 
in the years of Famin under Phoraob, as Sexeca, and divers relate of the 
eleventh year of Cleopatrs; nor nine years together, as is teſtified by 
Califthenes, Sme years it hath alſo retarded, and came far later then 


uſually ir was expeRted, as: according to: Sozomen and Nzicephorns it 


happened in the days of Theodofius ; whereac the people were ready to mu- 
tiny, becauſe they might not ſacrifice unto the River, according to the 
cuſtom of their Predecefſars. :- * 

| Now this isalſo an uſual way of miſtake, and many are deceived who 
too RriAly conſtrue the: temporal conſiderations of things. . Thus books 
will tell us; and we are mage to belicye that the . fourteenth year males are 
ſeminifical and pubzſcear 5 but he that ſhallenquire inte. the generality, 
will rather adhere unto the caurcelous aff=riion of Ariftotle, chat is, bis 
feptem annic exattis, and then but magnaex parte. that Whelpsare blind 
nine days, and then begin to ſee, is generally belieyed, bur as we haye 
elſewhere declared, it is exceeding rare, nor do their eye-lids u:ually open 
until the ewel.ch, and ſometimes nx. before; the fourceenth, day, And 
to ſpeak RriAly, an Hazardable- decermination it is anco fiiftuaring and 
indifferent effets, to-affix a poſkive Type or P-riod, Por in eff:&ts of 
far more regular cauſalities, difticulties do often ariſe, and even in time 


ic ſelf, which meaſurcth altchings, we uſe allowance in its commenſuratio . 
| Thus 
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: Thus while we conceive we have the actount of a year in 365 days, exag 
Cy _ enquirers and Compntiſts will tell us, - xe we efcaps 6 hos, that is a Quare 
J cer of a day.” And ſo ih a diy which'eyery one accounts 24 hours, or one 
reyolntion-of the Sun 3 ini tri& account we-muſt allow the addition of ſuch 
a part as this. Sun” doth make in his proper motion, from Welt to Eaſt 
whereby in'one day he deſcribeth not # perfe& Circle, | 
Fourthly, Ir is affirmed by many, and received by moſt, that it never 
rainerh in Egypt, che riverſupplying thacdefeR, 'and bounrifully requiring 
\ it in its inundation : but this muſt alſo be received in a qualified enſe, that 
is, thatit rains but ſeldom at any time inthe Summer, and very rarely in 
"che Winter. Bur thar great ſhowers do ſometimes fall upon that Region , 
beſide the Aﬀertion of wany Wrirers,we can confirm from honourable and 
That Feyps Ocular teſtimony, and that not many years paſt, it rained in Grand Cairs 
hath rain, Sir diyers days together, | 7 IREEIN 
Wiliam Pefln The ſame is allo atteſted concerning other parts of Egypt, by Proſper 
Baronet. _ 4/p;yx5, who lived long in that Country, and hath left an accurate Treaty 
of the medical praQtiſe thereof, Cayri rears decidunt pluvie, Alexandris , 
Pelufiigz & in omnibus lecis mari adjacemibus, pluit largiſſime & ſape ; 
that is, it raineth ſeldom at (airs, but at Alexandria, Damiats, and 
places near the S:a, it raineth plentifully and often, Wherete we might 
add the latter teſtimony of Learned Mr, Greaves, in his accurate deſcriptis 
on of the Pyramids. | | 
Exod, 9; Befide 4 ' Men hereby forget the relation of holy Scripture, Bebold I will 
ws cauſe it to rain a very great hail, ſuch as hath not been in Egypt /ince the 
foundation thereef, even untill now, Wherein God chreatning ſuch a 
rain a5 had not happened, it muſt be preſumed they had been acquainted 
with ſome before, and were not ignorant 'of 'the ſubtance, the menace 
being made in the- circumſtance, The ſame concerning hail is inferrible 
from Proſper Alpinus, Rariſſime nix, grando, it ſeldom ſnoweth or 
haileth, Where by we muſt concede that inowand hail do ſometimes fall, 
becauſe they happen ſeldom, | 
Now this miſtake ariſerch from a miſapplicazion of the bounds or limits 
of time, and an undue tranfition from one unto another 3. whicb-to avoid , 
we muſt obſerye the punQual differences of time, and ſo diRinguifh thereof, 
3$ not to confound ot loſe the one in the other, For things may come to 
paſs, Semper, Plernmq;, Sepr, ant Nunquan, Aliquando, Raro; that 
is, Always, or Never, For the moſt part, or Sometimes, Ofttimes, or 
S:\dom, Now the deception is uſual which is made by the miſ-application 
of theſe z men preſently concluding that to happen often, which happeneth 
bur ſometimes : that never, which happeneth but ſeldom ; and that alway, 
which happeneth for the molt part, So is it ſaid, the Sun ſhines every day 
in Rhodes, becauſe for the molt part it faileth nor, So we ſay and belieye 
that a Camelion never eateth, bur liverh only upon air, whereas indeed ic 
is ſcen to cat very ſeldom, bur many there are who have beheld it to feed on 
Flyes, And ſo its ſaid, that children born in the eighth moncth live no, 
. | that 


cerning the births of Egypt. FR > 2 | 
Laftly, It is commonly conceived that divers Princes hath attempted to 
cut the Iſthmus or tract of ang ranch partgh the Arabian and Mediterr a- 
wean Sea : but upon enquiry I find ſome difficulty concerning the place 
attempced 5 many with good authority affirming, that the intent was nor 
immediately to unite theſe Seas, 'but ro make a navigable chanel berween 
the Red Sca and the Nile, the marks whereof are exiant to this day, 'ic 
was firſt attempted by Seſeftri, after by Derine, and in a fear to drown 
the Country, deſerted by them bach ; but was, long after xc-attempred and 
in ſome wanner effeRKed by Philadelphw, And. ſo the grand Signior 
who is Lord of the Country, canveyesh bis Gallies into the Red Sea by 
the Nile ; for he bringeth them down to Grand Cara where they are 
caken in pieces, carried upon Camels backs, and rejoyned together at Sues, 
hk port and Nayal ſtation far that Sea ; whereby-in gffe& he acts the 
deſign of Cleopatra, who after the battle of 4Fium in a diffarcat way 
would have conveyed. her Gallies into the Red Sea, bn: < 1 
And therefore that praverb © cu an. Ifthmys, that is, to take great 
pains, and eftc& nothing, allydeth not unto chis. attempt z bur is by 
Eraſmus applyed unto ſeveral other, as that undertaking of the Cnidians 
to cut their Iſthmus, but eſpecially chat of Cer:ath. ſo uaſucceſsfully 
attempted by many Empexours. The Cnidians were detexred by che 
perempioty difſmaſion of Lpello, plainly.commanding.cbem to defift z; far 
if Gqd hadthqught ic fir, he: weuld have made that Couniey and Ilandac 
firſt, Bur this perhaps | will nqr be thought a xeaſonable diſcouragemene 
unto the aivity of thoſe ou which bqpnagrogh _ by 
Art, and upon otgnds to promote any. paxt of the yniverſe z nor 
will the ll "as 7 4 be made a totficiens SR unto others gy who 
know chat many learned men affirm, [that Iſlands were not. from the begin= 


ing that many have been wade fince-by Art, that ſome Iſthmus have been 


ear:through by the Sea, and others evt by.che ſpade = And if policy would 
permit, that 'of Pavews in America: were mot worthy the atcerpt 2 ic 

ing but few miles oyer, and would open. a ſhorter cut vato the Eaſt 
Indic and China, &t-. * 
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that is, for the mot part, bur not to be concluded alwaies : nor it Teems © 
in former ages in all places: for it is otherwiſe recorded by AriFotle cone 
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CHAP. IX. 
of the Red Sep.” 


F "YOnetlry apprehenfions are made of the Erythizan or Red Sea z moſt 
2pprehending a material redneſs cherein, from whence they derive 
i:s Common denomination z and ſoine {o lightly conceiving hereof, as if it 
*had nozedreeis at'all, are fain to recur unto other originals of is appellation, 
"What the Red hetein co deliver a diſtin account; we Fiſt ooſerve that without confi. 
neo <deration'of colour it iSnamed the Arabian Gulph: The Hebrews who had 
belt reaſon to remember itz - do call ic Zuph, or the weedy Sea, becauſe it 
wasfull of ſedge, or they found ir ſo in their paſſage 3. the Aſahomet ang 
-wtho are now @ is thereof do know it by no other name then the Galph 
of Mecha a-Cicy of Arava, | 
The (tream of Antquicy derivech its name from King Erythraw ; fo 
M-i3htly conceiving of the nominal dedution from Redneſs, that they 
plainly deny there isany Tuch accident in it, - The words of Cartiav are 
-plain beyond Evaſion, Ab Erythro rege #nditum off nomen, propter quid 
#gnars rubere aqnas credunt : Of no more obſcuricy are the words of 
'Phileſtratus, and of later times, 'Sabellicxs 5 Stulte perſnaſum ft vulge 
#nbr as alicubi efſe maris aguas, quin ab Ergthroregenomen pelage inditum, 
Of this opinion ''was [Andreas Corſalius, Plinys Solinus, . Dro.Caſſize,, 
'who although they'denied not all redneſs, yet did they rely upon the otigi= 
nal from King Erythro. 5 0 $9705 5 dig ern 
-Qchers have fallen upon the like, or perhaps cthe' ſame conceit under 
another appellationz deducing irs name not from King Erythra, : but 
"Eſau or: Edons, whoſe havication 'was upon che- coafts thereof, Now 
Edow is as moch'as Erpibirnu, 2nd the red Sea nomore then the /dumean;; 
from whence the'polteriry:of Edyw*removing>rowards the Mcditerrancan 
More ny coaft : according co their former nomination: iby the Greeks were called 
hereof Bochar- cp, . vicians or red meni : and from'n plantacion: and colony of cheirs,. an 


Mc. . , 
= 7g Iſland near Spain, was by the Greek deſcribers termed Erithra, as is 


declared by Srrabo and Solinxe. 
Very many omitting the nominal deriyation, do reſt in the groſs and 
litera! conception thereof,” apprehending a real redneſs and conſtant colour 
of paris, Of which opinion are alſo they which hold the Sea receiveth a 
red and minious :inRure from ſprings, wells, and currents that fall into it; 
and ot che ſame belicfare probably many Chriſtians, who conceiving the 
paſſegeof the Iſraelites chrough this Sea to have been the type of Baptiſm, 
1Cor.10.2, Iccording to chat of the Apoſtle, All were baptized unto Moſes in the 
cloud, and in the S-a: forthe better reſemblance of che blood of Chriſt , 
they willingly received ic in the apprehenſion of redneſs, and a colour 
| agrecable 
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ggrecable unto its myſtery: according unto that of Auitin, Significat 
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mare illud rubrum Baptiſmum Chreſts; unde nobis B aptiſmus Chrifti ni Avg-inlohen, 
nem 


ſangwine Chriſti conſecratus ? 

But divers Moderns not conſidering theſe conceptions : and appealing 
unto the Teſtimony of ſenſe, havyeat laſt determined the point : conclu- 
ding a redneſs herein, but not in the ſenſe received. SirFalter R ateigh 
from his own and Portugal obſeryations, doth place the redneſs of the 
Sea, in the refletion from red Iſlands, and the redneſs of the earch at 
the bottom : wherein Coral grows very plentifully, and from whence 
in great abundance tt is tranſported into Exrope. The obſervations of 

berquerque, and Stephanus de Gama (as "wel Johannes de Bairros, 
Fernandius de Cordova relateth) derive this redneſs from the colour of 
the ſand and -rgillous earth at the bottom ; for being a ſhallow Sea, 
while it rowleth too and fro, there appeareth a redneſs upon the water ; 
which is moſt diſcernable in ſunny and windy weather. But that this is 
no more than a ſeeming redneſs, ke confirmeth by an experiment ; for 
in the reddeſt parc taking up a veſſel of water, it differed not from the 
complexion of other Seas. Nor is this colour diſcoverable in every place 
of that Sea, for as he alſo obſcrverh, in ſome places it is very green, in 
others white and yellow, according to the colour of the earth or ſand ar 
the bottom. And ſo may Phileſtrarus be made out, when he ſaith, 
this Sea is blew ; or Bellonizs denying this redneſs, becauſe he beheld 
not that colour about Sues; or when Cor/alzs at the mouth thereof 
could not diſcoyer the ſame, | 

Now although we have enquired the gronnd of redneſs in this Sea, 
yet are we not ully ſatisfied : for what is forgot by many, and known 
by few, there is another Red Sea whoſe name we pretend not to make 
out from theſe principles ; that is, the Perfian Gulph or Bay, which di- 

| videth the 47abian and Perſian ſhore, as Pliny hath deſcribed it, «Mare 
rubrum in dues dividitur ſinus, u qui ab Orieme oft Perſicus appellatur; 
oras Solinys exprefleth it, Qu# ab Oriente eft Perſicus appeliatar, ex ad- 
verſo unde Arabia eſt, Arabicus; whereto aſſenteth S1idas, Ortelixs, and 
many more. And therefore there is no abſurdity in Strabo when he de- 
livereth that Tigris and Ewphrates do fall into the Red Sea, and Fernan- 
dis de Cordova, juſtly defendeth his Countryman Senzoa in that ex- 


preſſion ; 


Et qui renatum prorſu excipiens diem 
Tepidum Rubents T grin immiſcet frets. 


Nor hath only the Perſian Sea received the ſame name with the Ara- 
bian, but what is {trange,and much confounds the diſtintion, the name 
thereof is alſo derived trom King Erythrw 5; who was conceived to be 
buried in an I{land of this Sea, as Dionyſrc, Afer, Cartins and Swidas do 

Bbb deltvec 


a, _ 


370 
_ deliver. Which were ofno leſs probability tran the other, if (as with 
the ſame authors Srrabo affirmeth)he was buried neer Caramania borde. 
ring upon the Perſian Gulph. And if his Tomb was ſeen by Nearch, it 
was not ſo likely to be in the Arabian Gulph ; for we read that from 
the River 1#d#us he came unto Alexander at Babylon, ſome few days be. 
fore his death. Now Babylon was ſeated upon the River Enphrates , 
which rans into the Perſian Gulph. And therefore however the Latin 
expreſſcth it inStrabo, that Nearchus ſuftered much inthe Arabian Sing 
yet is the original az®- vigaz®>, that is, the Gulf of Perſia, 

That therefore the Red Sea or Arabian Gulph received its name from 
\ perſonal derivation, though probable, is but uncertain ; that both the 
Seas of one name ſhould have one common denominator, leſs probable , 
that there is-a groſs and material redneſs ineither, not to be afficmed: 
that there is an emphatical or appearing redneſs in- one, not well tobe 
denied. And this 15 ſufficient to make good the Allegory of the Chriſty 
ans: and in this diſtin&tion may we juſtifie the name of the Black Sea, 
aiven unto Pontus Enxinus: the name of Xanthus, or the.yellow River 


of Phrygia; and the name of ar Yermeio, or the Red Sea in Awerica, 


CHAP, X. 
Of the Blackneſs of Negroes. 


_—_— evident not only in the general frame of Nature, that things moft 
; manifeſt unto. ſenſe, haye proved obſcure unto the underſtanding : 
But even in proper and appropriate Objefs, wherein we affirm t 

ſenſe cannot err, the faculties of reaſon molt often fail us. Thus of 


few or none have yet beheld the true nature ; or poſitively ſet down 
their incontroulable cauſes. Which while ſome aſcribe unto the mix- 
ture of the Elements, others to the graduality of Opacity and Light; 
they . have left our endeayours to grope them out by twi- light, and by 
darkneſsalmoſt to diſcoyer that whoſe exiſtence is evidenced by Light, 
The Princi- The Chymiſts have laudably reduced their cauſes unto Sal, Sulphur, and 
ples of Colour Mercury ; and had they made itout ſo well in this, as in the obje&s of 
accordingto fmell and taſt, their endeayours had been more acceptable : For where- 
the Chymifts .; they refer $ Salt, and Od Sulphur, th h 
y refer Sapor unto Salt, an or unto Sulphur, they vary muc 
concerning colour ; ſome reducing it unto Mercury, ſome to Sulphur ; 
others unto Salt, Wherein indeed the laſt conceit doth not oppreſs the 
former; and though Sulphur ſeem to carry the maſter-ſtroak, yer Salt 
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colours in general, under whoſe gloſs and vernith all things are ſeen, 


may. 
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' may have 2 ſtrong co-operation. "For belide the faxed and terreſtrious 


Salt, there is in natural bodies a Sal ziter referring unto Sulphur ; there 
is alſoa volatile or Armoniack Salt, retaining unto Mercury ; by which 


Salts the colours or bodies are ſenſibly qualified, and receive degrees of 


hftre or obſcuricy, ſuperficiality or protundity, fixation or volatility. 

Their general or firſt Natures being'thus obſcure, there will be great- 
er difficulties in their particular diſcoyeries ; for being farther removed 
from their ſimplicities, they fall into more complexed conſiderations ; 
and ſo require a ſubtiler a& of reaſon to diſtinguith and call forth their 
natures. Thus although a man underſtood the general nature of co- 
ſours, yet were it no cafie Problem to reſolve, Why Grals is green ? 
Why Garlick, Molyes and Porrets have white roots, deep greenleayes, 
and black ſeeds? Why ſeveral docks and ſorts of Rhubarb with yellow 
roots, ſend forth purple flowers? Why alſo from LaQtary or milky 
plants which have a white and lafteous juyce diſperſed through every 

art, there ariſe flowers blexy and yellow ? Moreover, beſide the ſpect- 
fical and firſt digreſſions ordained from the Creation, which might be 
urged to falye the variety in cvery ſpecies; Why thall the maryail of 
Peru produce its flowers of different colours, and that not once, or 
conſtantly, but every day, and variouſly ? Why Tulips of one colour 
produce ſome of another, and running through almoſt all, ſhould ſtill 
eſcape a blew? And laſtly, Why fome men, yea and they a mighty and 
confiderable part of mankind, ſhould firſt acquire and {till retain the 
=_ and tinQure of blackneſs > Which whoever ſtrily enquires, ſhall 

nd no leſs of darkneſs in the cauſe, than in the effec it ſelf; there arte 
fing unto examination no ſuch ſatisfaRory and unquarrelable reaſons, 
may confirm the cauſes generally reccived ; whichare but two in num- 
ber, . The heat and ſcorch of the Sun; or the curſe of God on {ham 
and his Poſterity. 

The firſt was generally received bythe Ancients, who in obſcurities 
had no higher recourſe than uato Nature, as may appear by a Diſcourſe 
concerning this point 1n Strabo. By Ariﬀotle it leems to be implied in 
thoſe Problems which enquire why the Sun makes men black, and nov 
the fire? Why it whitens wax, yetblacksthe skin? By the word e/£rhz- 
ops it ſelf, applicd to the memorableſt Nations of Negroes, that is of a 


burnt and torrid countenance. The fancy of the Fable infers alſo the _ 


Amiquity of the opinion ; which deriveth this complexion from the de- 
viation of the Sun, and the conflagration of all things under Phaeton. 
Butthis opinion though generally embraced, was I perceive rejected by 
eAriſtobulus a very ancient Geographer ; as is diſcovered by Strabo. 
It hath been doubted by ſeveral modern Writers , partticularly by Orze- 
lis ; but amply and ſatisfaRorily diſcuſſed as we know by no man, We 
ſhall therfore endeavour a full delivery hereof, declaring the grounds of 
doubt, and reaſons of denial, which "rightly underſtood , may, if not 


overthrow, yet ſhrewdly ſhake th: ſecurity of this Aſſertion, 
Bbb 2 Anl 
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And firſt, Many which countenanc= the opinion in this reaſon, do ta. 


citly and upon conſequence overthro17 it in another. For whilſt they 
make the River Sexaga to divide and bound the e Moors, fo that on the 
South: ſide they are black, on the other only tawny ; they imply a ſecrer 
cauſality herein from the air, place or riyer ; and ſeem not to deriye it 
from the Sun. The cffes of whoſe activity are not precipitouſlly ah. 
rupted, but gradually proceed to their ceſſations, 

Secondly, If we affirm that this effec& proceeded, or as. we will no 
be backward to concede, it may be adyanced and fomented from the fer. 
your of the Sun; yet do we not hereby diſcover a principle {ficient to 
decide the queſtion: concerning other animals ; nor doth he that affir. 
meth the heat makes man black, afford a reaſon why other animals in the 
fame habitations maintain a conſtant and and agreeable hue unto thoſe ig 
other parts, as Lions, Elephants, Camels, Swans, Tigers, Eſtriges, 
Which though in eZth:opza, in the diſadvantage of two Summers, and 
perpendicular Rayes of the Sun, do yet make good the complexion of 
their ſpecics, and hold a colourable correſpondence unto thoſe in mild. 
erregions. Now did this complexion proceed from. heat in man, the 
ſame would be communicated unto other animals which equally partici 


pate the Influence of the common Agent, For thus it is 1n the effed 


of. cold, in Regions far removed from the Sun ; for therein men are not 
only of fair complexions, gray-eyed, and of light hair ; but many crez- 
tures expoſed to theair, defle& in extremity from their natural colours; 
from brown, ruſlet and black, receiving the complexion of. Winter, and 
turning perfe& white. Thus Olaus e Magnus relates, that after the 
Autumnal Xquinox, Foxes begin to grow white z thus Michovins re- 
porteth, and we want not ocular confirmation, that Hares and Partridpes 
rurn white in the Winter; and thus a white Crow, aproyerbial rarity 


with us,is none-unto them ; bur that inſeparable accident of Porphyrieis 


ſeparated in many hundreds. 

. Thirdly, If the feryour of the Sun, or intemperate heat of clime did 
ſolely occaſion this complexion, ſurely a migration or change thereof 
might cauſe a ſenſible, if not a total mutation z which notwithſtanding 
experience willnot admit. For 2 egroes tranſplanted,although into cold 
and flegmatick habitations, continue their hue both in themſelves, and 
alſo their generations ;. except they mix with different complexions; 
whereby notwithftanding there only ſucceeds a remiſſion of their tinQ- 
ures ; there remaining unto-many deſcents a ſtrong ſhadow of their Ori- 


ginals.; and if they preſerve their copulations entire, they ſtill maintain. 


their complexions. . Asis very remarkable in the dominions of the Grand 
Signior, and moſt obſervable in the Afoors in Braſilia, which tranſplants 


ed about an hundred years paſt, continue the tin&tures of their fathers. 


unto thisday. Ando likewiſe fair or white people tranſlated in hotter 
Countries receive not impreſſions amounting to this complexion,. 4 


hath. 
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hath been obſerved in many Emropeans who have lived in the land 
of Negroes ; and as Edvardus Lopes teltifieth of the Spaniſh 
plantations, that they retained their native complexions unto his 


days. 


Fourthly, If the feryour of the Sun were the ſole cauſe hereof in Erhz. 
opia or any land of Negroes ; it were alſo reaſonable that Inhabitants of 
the ſamelatitude, ſubje&ed unto the ſame vicinity of the Sun, the ſame 
diurnal arcb, and dire&ion of its rayes, ſhould alſo partake of the ſame 
hue and complexion, which notwithſtanding they do not, For the In- 
habitants of the ſame latitude in eſa are of a different complexion, as 
are the Inhabitants of (awbogia and Java, inſomuch that ſome conceive 
the Negro is properly a native of 4frica, and that thoſe places in «ſia 
inhabited now by «Moors, are but the intrufions of Negroes arriving 
firſt from Af#ica, as we generally conceive of £Madagaſear, and the 
adjoyning Iſlands, who retain the ſame complexion unto this day. But 
this defe& is more remarkable in Lwerica; which although. ſubjected 
unto both the Tropicks, yet are not the Inhabitants black between, or 

-near, or under either : neither to the South-ward in Braſilia, Chis, 
orPers ; nor yetto the Northward in HiiÞamola, Coftilia, del Oro, or 
Njcaragui, And although in many parts thereof there be at preſent 
ſnarms of Negroes ſerving under the Spaniard, yet were they all tranſ- 
ported from -frica, ſince the diſcovery of Colambus ; and are not indi- 
genous Or proper natives of America. 


Fifthly, We cannot conclude this complexion in Nations from the 
vicinity or habitude they hold untothe Sun ; for eyen in Africa they be 
Negroes under the Southern Tropick, but are not all of this hue either 
under or near the Northcrn, So the people of Gualata, Agades, Gara-= 
mantes, and of Goaga, all within the Northern Tropicks are not News 
groes ; but on the other fide about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Madagaſcar, 
they are of a jetty black, 


Now if to ſalvethis Anomaly we ſay the heat of the Sun is more pow- 
erful in the Southern Tropick, becauſe in the ſign of Capricorn fals out 
the Prigeum or loweſt place of the Sun in his Excentrick, whereby he 
becomes nearer unto them than unto the other in Cancer, we ſhall not 
abſolye the doubt, And if any inſiſt upon ſuch niceties, and will pre- 
ſume a different effe& of the Sun, from ſuch a difference of place or vict- 
nity; we ſhall ballance the ſame with the concernment of its motion,. and 
time of revolution, and ſay he is more powerful in tre Northern Hemil= 
phere,and in the Apogeum; tor therein bis morion is {lo wer,and fo isheat 
reſpeRively unto thole habitations,as of duration,ſo allo of mare _ 

OI, 
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For, though he abſolve his revolution in-365 days, odd hours and mi 


nutes, yet by reaſon of Excentricity, his motion is unequal, and his 
courſe far longer inthe Northern Semicircle, than inthe Southern; for 
the latter he paſſcth in a198 days, but the other takes him a 187, that is, 
eleven days more. So is his preſence more continued unto the Nor. 


thern Inhabitants ; and the longer day in Cancer is longer unto us, than 
that in Capricorn unto the Southern Habitator. ' Beſids, hereby we 


only infer an inequality of heat in different Tropicks, but not an equali- 


ty of effects in other parts ſubje&ed to the ſame, For, in the ſame dee 
gree, and as near the earth he makes his revolution unto the «American, 


whoſe Inhabitants notwithſtanding partake not of the ſame effe&t, And 
if herein we ſeck a relicf from the Dog-ſtar, we ſhall introduce an ef. 
fe& proper unto a few, froma cauſe common unto many ; for upon the 
fame grounds that Star ſhould haveas forcible a power upon Americg 
and efia; and although it be not vertical unto any part of «£ſ«, but 
only paſſeth by Beach,in terra incoguita; yet is it ſo unto America, and 
yertically paſſeth oyer the habitations of Pers and Braſilia, 


Sixthly, And which is very conſiderable, there are X egroes in Africa 
beyond the Southern Tropick, and ſome fo far removed from it, as 
Geographically the clime is not intemperate, that is, near the Cape of 
good Hope, in 36 of the Southern Latitude. Whereas in the ſamecle- 
vation Northward, the Inhabitans of eZmerica are fair; and they of 
Europe in Candy, Sicily, and ſome.parts of fpain, deſerve not properly 
ſo low a name as Tawny. 


Laſtly, Whereasthe Af1cans are conceived to be more peculiarly ſcorch. 
ed and torrified from the Sun, by additionof drineſs from the ſoil, from 
want and defe& of water; it will not excuſe the doubt. For the patts 
whici the A egrees poſſeſs, are not ſo void of Rivers and moiſture, as 
is preſumed ; & on the other ſide the mountains of the Moon, in that 
great tract called ZanJibar, there are the mighty Rivers of Suama, and 
Spirito Sarto ; on this (ide, the great River Zaire, the mighty N *leand 
N rger ; which do not only moiſten and contemperate the air by their 
exhalations, but refreſh and humeRate thecarth by their annual Inundas 
tions, Beſide, in that part of Africa, which with all diſadvantage is 
moſt dry, that is, in fituation between the FTropicks, defeRt of Rivers 


The drineſs of, and inundations, as alſo abundance of Sands, the people are not eſteem- 


ed 2X egroes ; and that 1s Lybia, which with the Greeks carries the name 
of alleFfrica, A region ſo deſert, dry and ſandy, that Travellers (as 
Leo reports) are fain to carry water on their Camels; whereof thcy find 
nota drop ſometime in ſix or ſeven days. Yet is this Country account- 
ed by Geographers no part of terra Nigritarum, and Prolomy placetn 
herein the Lexco e£thiops, or pale and Tawny «Moors, Y 
ow 
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Now'the round of this opinion might be the viſible quality of Black= 
i neſs obſervably produced by heat, fire and ſmoak ; but eſpecially with 
ad the Ancients the violent eſteem they held of the heat of the Sun, in the 
4 hot or torrid Zone; conceiving that part unhabitable, and thereforethat 
h people inthe vicinities or frontters thereof, couldnot eſcape without this 
. change of their complexi »ns, But how far they were miſtaken in this 
apprehenſion, modern Geogriphy hath diſcovered : And as we have 
. declared, there are:many within this Zone whoſe complexions deſcend 
« not ſo low as unto blackneſs. And if we ſhould ſtrictly inſiſt hereon, 


the poſſibility might fall into queſtion ; that is, whether the heat of the 


. Sun, whoſe fervour may fwarrt a living part, and even black a dead or 

or diſlolving fleſh ; can yet in animals, whoſe parts are ſucceſſive and in 

f continualflix, produce this deep and perfe& gloſsof Blackneſs. 

: Thus having evinced, at leaſt made dubious, the Sun js not the Att- The particular ' 
p thor of this Blackneſs, how, and when this tinRure firſt began is yot a cauſes of the 
Riddle,and poſitively to determine, it ſurpaſſethmy preſumption. Secing + Are 


therefore we cannot diſcover what did eff<& it, it may afford ſomepiece 
of fatisfaQtion to know what might procure it. It may be therefore confi- 
dered, whether the inward uſe of certain waters or fountains of peculiar 
operations, might not at firſt produce the effect in queſtion, For, of the 
like we have records in 4r:ſtorle, Srrabo and Pliny, who hath made a col- 
leRion hereof,as of two fountains in F&o77a,the one making Sheep white, 
the other black;of the water of S:berrs which made Oxen black, and the 
like effe& it had alſo upon men,dying not only the skin,but making their 
hairs black and curled, This was the conceit of Ar:itobalus; who received 
ſolittle fatisfaRtion from the other,or that it might be cauſed by heat, or any ' 
kindoffire,thart he conceiveditas reaſonableto impute the effetuntowater, - 
Secondly, It may be perpended whether it might not fall out the ſame 

way that Zacobs cattle became ſpeckled, ſpotted and ringeſtraked, that - 
is, by the Power and Efficacy of magination ; which produceth effe&s 
in the conception correſpondent unto the phancy of the Agents in gene- 
ration ; and ſometimes aſſimilates the Idea of the Generator into a rea- 
lity in the thing ingendred. For,hereof there paſs for current many indif- - 
puted examples ; ſo in Hippocrater we read of one, that from an intent 

« viewofa Piture conceived a Negro . And in the Hiſtory of Heliodore = 
of YMooriſh Queen, who upon afpcCion of the P.Eture of Andromeda, pins = 
conceived and brought Forth a fair one, 4nd thus perhaps might ſome ſay _—— 

was the beginning of this complexion:induced firſt by Imagination, which 4, jmaginazio- 

having once impregnated the {ced, found afterward concurrent co-opera- ns, 

tion, wb were continued by Climes, whoſe conſtitution advantaged the firlt 

impreſſion, Thus Plotinies conceiveth white Peacocks firſt came in, Thus 

many opinion that fromaſpeRion of the Snow, w®Þ licth long in Northern 

Regions,and bigh mountains, Hawks, Kites, Beares,and other creatures be- Why Bearer, 


com white;and by this way Azſtin conceiyeth the deyil proyided,ti:ey never ab os in 
CIMme P aCCss, 
wanted 


De Mere, 


Aquino £9- 


vo, 


Flat Noſe 


_ ever. 


wanted a white ſpotted Oxin Egype; tor ſuch an one they worſhipped, 
and called 4pz. | | 

Thirdly, It is not indiſputable whether it might not proceed from ſuch 
a cauſe and the like foundation of Tin&ure, as doth the black Jaundies, 


_ Which meeting with congenerous cauſes might ſcttle durable inclinations, 


and adyance their generations unto that hue, which were naturally before 
but a degree or two below it. And this tranſmiſſion we ſhall the eaſier 
admit in colour, if we remember the like hath becn cff:&ed in organical 


parts and figures; the Symmetry whereof being caſually or purpoſely 
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perverted ; their morboſities have vigorouſly deſcended to their poſteri. ' 


ties, and that in durable deformities, This was the beginning of M4 
crocephali, or people with long heads, whereof Hippocrates hath clearly 
delivered himſelf ; Cam primum editus eft Infans, caput ejus tenelum ma- 


nibus effingunt, & in longitudine adoleſcere cogunt ; hoo inſlitnium pri- 


mun hujaſmods, nature dedit wvitium, ſucceſſie vero temports in naturam 
abiit, ut proinde inſtituto nihil amplins opus efſet ; ſemen enim genitale ex 
omnibus corpora partibus proventt, ex ſants quidem ſanum, ex morbeſi 
emorboſum. Si igitur ex calvs calvi, ex cacits cecit, of ex diſtorite, ut 
plurimum, diftorti gignuniur, eademque in caters formn valet ratio, quid 
rohibct cur non ex macrocephalis macrocephali gignantur ? Thus as Ari. 
ſtotle obſerveth, the Decrs of Arginuſa had their ears divided ; occaſ- 
oned at firſt by ſlitting the ears of Deers. Thus have the Chineſes little 
feet, moſt Negroes great Lips and flat Noſes ; And thus many Spaniard; 
and Meatterranean Inhabicants, which are of the Race of Barbary Mori 
(although after frequent commixture) have not worn out the (amy: 
Noſe unto this day. | | | 
Artificial Negroes, or Gypſies acquire their complexion by anointing 
their bodies with Bacon and fat ſubſtances, and ſo expoſing them to the 


Sun. In Gainy e Moors and others, it hath been obſcrved, that they | 


frequently moiſten their skins with fat and oyly materials, to temper 
the irkſom drineſs thereof from the parching rayes of the Sun, Whe- 


ther this praftiſe at firſt had not ſome efficacy toward this complexion, 


may alſo be conſidered. Re 
Laſtly, If we ſtill be urged toparticularities, and ſuch as declare how, 
and when the ſeed of Adam did firſt receive this tinRture 5; we may fay 
that men became black in the ſame manner that ſome Foxes, Squirrels, 
Lions, firſt turned of this complexion, whereof there are-a conſtant 
ſort in divers Countrics ; that ſome { haug's came to haye red Legs 
and Bils, that Crows became pyed : All witch mutations however they 
begar, depend on durable fourdations ; and ſuch as may continue for 
And if as yet we mult farther define the cauſe and manner of this 
mutation, we muſt confeſs, in matters of Antiquity, and ſuch as are 
decided by HiRory, if their Originals and firſt beginnings eſcape a due 
1tlation, they fall into great obſcutities, and ſuch as future Ages _ 
reduce 
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and that they diſperſed che creatures 
-had congregated them into Noaks Ark before 
- toreſolye, how ſeveral ſorts of animals were firſt di 


reduce unco a reſolution. Thus if you-deduR the adminiſtration of Angels 
into all parts after the flood, as they How ſundry 
z It will te no eafie Queſtion Kinds of Ani- 
ſperſed into Iſlands , 


and almoſt how any into America : How the yenereal Contagion began 
in that part of the carth, fince hiſtory is filent, is not calily reſolyed by 
Philoſophy, For whereas it is imputed unto Authropophagy , or the 
eating of mans fleſh ; that cauſe hath been common unto many other 
Countries, and there have been Canibals or men eaters in the three other 
tts of the world, if we credit the relations of Ptolomy, Strabo and Pliny. 
And thus if the fayourable pen of Aſoſes had not revealed the confuſion of 
tongues, and poſitively declared their diviſion at Babel; our diſputes cone 
cerning their beginning had been without end ; and 1 fear we mult haye 
ket the hopes of that decifion unto El/;av, 
' And if any will yet infiſt, and urge the queſtion farther Rill upon me, I 
ſhall be enforced unto divers of the like nature, wherein perhaps I ſhall 1e« 
ceiye no greater ſatisfaRion, I (hall demand how the Camels of BaGrie 
cameto have two bunches on their backs, whereas the Camels of Arabia 
in all relations haye buc one? How Oxen in ſome Countries began and 
continue gibbous or bunck-back*d > what way thoſe many different ſhapes, 
colours, hairs, and natures cf Dogs came in > how they of ſome Countries 
became depilous, and without any hair at all, whereas ſome ſorts in exceſs 
abound therewith ? Howthe Indian Harecame to haye a long tail, wherc- 
28that part in others attains no higher then a ſcut ? How the hogs of 
Ithria. which - Ariſtotle ſpeaks of, became- ſolipedes or whole-hoofed , 
whereas in other parts they are biſulcous, and deſcribed cloven- hoofed by 
God himſelf > All which with many others muſt needs ſeem ſtrange unto 
thoſe that hold there were but two of che unclean ſort in theark; and are 
forced to reduce theſe varieties counknown originals, _ 
firſt acquired, it is evidently How the come 
mtintzined by generation, and by the tinAuure of the skin as a ſpermatical P!exion of the 


Howeyer therefore this complexion was 


part traduced from father unto Son ; ſo that they which are ſtrangers con- 
mic not, and the Natives which tranſmigrate, omit ir. not without 


be found in 
Iſlands, 


Elias cum ve- 
nerit ſolves * 


dubinm, 


commixcure, and that after divers generations, And this affeRion ( if the 
ſtory were true ) might wonderfully be confirmed, by what Aſagiznsand 
and others relate of the Empcrour of Arhiopia, or Preſter Fohn, who 
derived from Solomon is, not yer deſcended into the hue of his Country, 
but remains a ulatte, that is, of a Mongril complexion unto this day, 
Now although we conceive this blackneſs co be ſeminal, yer are we notof 
Herodotus conceit, that their ſeed is black, An opinion long ago rejeRted 
by Ariſtotle, and fince by ſenſe and enquiry, His aſſertion againſt the 
Hiſtorjan was probable, that all ſeed was white ; that is without great 
controyerfie in viviporous Animals, and ſuch as have Teſticles, or preparing 
veſſels wherein it receives a wanifeſt dealbation, And notonly in them, 
abating the ſeed of Plants s whereof 


but ( for ought I know ) in Fiſhes not 


Cee 


al 


Negroes may 
be propagated, 


mals come to 
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at lezſt in moſt though the skin and covering be black, yet is the ſeed and 
fruRifying part not ſo 3 AS may be obſcryed in the ſeeds of Onyons, Pyoue 
and Ba/j/, Moſt controvertible it ſeems 4m the ſpawn of Frogs, and Loh. 
ſters, whereof notwithſtanding at the wery fiat the fpamn is white, con. 
cracting by Cegrees a blackneſs, anſwerable iv. the one unto the colour gf 
the (bell, in the other unto:the Porwigle or Tadpole z that js that Aninyll 
which $1 proceederh from ir, And thus may it alſo be in the generation 
and ſp:rm of Negroes ; that veing furlt and in ics naturals white, bu: upon 
ſeparation of parts, accidents bcfore inviſible become apparent ; there 
arifing a ſhadow or dark effloreſcence in the out-fide 5 whereby not only 
their legicimate and timely birchs, but their abortions arealſo dusky, before 
they have felc cheſcorch andfervor ofthe Sun, - 


CHAP. XL 
Of the [ame. 


S:cond opinion there is, that this complexion was firſt a curſe of 

God derived unto them from (ham, upon whom it was inflitedfor 
d1icoyering the nakedneſs of Noah. Which notwithflanding is ſooner 
affirmed then proved, and carrieth with it ſundry improbabilities, Fot 
firſt, if we derive the curſe on (ham, or in general npon his poſterity, i 
ſhall denigrate a greater part of the earth then was eyer ſo conceived ; and 
not only paint the Xthiopians and reputed ſons of Caſh, but the peopleallo 
of Egypt, Arabia, Aſſjria and Chaldea; for by this race were thelt 
Countries alſo peopled. And if concordantly unto Beroſpe, the fragment 
of Cato de Originibues, ſome things of Halicarnaſſews, Macrobizs, md 
out of them of Leandro and Anim, we (hall conceive of the travels0f 
Cameſe or Cham; we may introduce a generation of Negrees 25 highas 
Italy ; which part was neyer culpable of deformity, bur hath produced the 
magnifiedexamples of beauty, 

Secondly, The curſe mentioned in Scripture was not denounced upon 
Cham, but Canaan his youngeſt ſon, and the reaſons thereof are diyets. 
The firſt, from the Jewiſh Tradicion , whereby it--is conceived , that 
{anaav made the diſcoyery of the nakedneſs of Noah, and notified ic unto 
Cham. Sccondly, to have curſed (ham had been to curſeall his poſterity, 
whereof but one was guilty of the fact. And laftly, he ſpared Cham, be- 
caule he had bleſſed him before, Now if we confine this curſe unto Canaan 
and think the ſame fulfilled in his poſtericy ; then do we induce this come 
plexion on the Sidonjans, then was the promiſed land a tra®t of rom 
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For from Canaan were deicended the Canaamtes, Febuſeres, Amorites, 
Gergazites and Hiwvites, which were poſſeſſed of that land, 

'Third!y, Although we ſhould place che original of this curſe upon one 
of the ſons of Cham, yet were it not known from which of them to derive 
je, For the particularity of their deſcents is imperfeRly ſer down by ac. 
countants, nor is it diſtinAly determinable from whom thereof the Aithio- 

iansare proceeded, For whereas theſe of Africa are generally eſteemed 
ro be the Iſſue of Chr, the elder ſon of Cham, it is not fo eafily made 
out, For theland of Chwus, which the S:ptuagint tranſlates Mthiopia, 
makes no part of Africa, nor 1s it the habitation of Blackmores, but the 
Country of Arabia, eſpecially the Happy and Stony poſlefſions and 
Colonics of all the ſons of Cha, excepting Numrod, and Havilah : 
poſſeſſed and planted wholly by the children of Chae, that is, by Sabtah 
and Raamah, Sabtacha, and the ſons of Raamah, Dedan, and Sheba , 


| according unto thoſe names the Nations of thoſe parts haye received cheir 


denominations, as may be colleRed from Plzzy and Ptolomy ; and as we 
are informed by credible Authors, they hold a fair Analogy in their names, 
even unto our days, So the wife cf Moſes tranſlated in Scripture an 
Ethiopian, and ſo confirmed by the fabulous relation of Foſephazs, was 
gone of the danghters of Africa, nor any Negroe of Erbiopsa, but the 
danghter of Jethro, Prince and Prieſt of Hadian, which was a part of 
Arabia the tony, bordering upon the Red Sea, So the Qiteen of Sheba 
came not unto Solomon our of Ethiopia, but from Arabia, and that part 
thereof which bore the name of the firſt planter, the ſon of Chas, So - 
wheeher the Euntch which Ph:/zp the Deacon baptiſed, were ſervant unto 
Candace Queen of the African Athiopra ( although Damian a Goer , 
Codigne; and the ZXchiopick relations averr ) is yet by many, and with 
Rrong ſuſpicions doubted, So tha: Army of a millian, which Zerab 
King of Xthropra is ſaid to bring againit Aſa, was drawn out of Arabia, 
and the plantacions of Chs ; not out of Arhropia, and the remote habi- 
nations of the Moors. For ir is ſard that {ſa purſiing his viRtory, took 
from him the City Gerar + now Gerar was n9 City in or near Ethiopia, 
dur a place between Cadeſh and Zur, where Abraham formerly ſojourned, 
Since thereof theſe African Ethioprars are not convinced by the common 
1ccep:ion to be the fons of Cha, whether tney be nat the poſterity of Phat 
or Mizraim, or both, it is not afſuredly determined, For Mizraim, 
he poſſefſed Egypt, and the Faſt paris of Africa, From Lubym his ſon 
came the Lybraxs, and pe: haps from chem the Ar hiopians, Phut polleſſed 
Manritania, and the Weſtern parts of Africa and from theſe perhaps 
deſcended the Moors of the Weſt, of :ndinga, Melegnette and Grane, 
Bir from Canaar, upon whom the curſe was pronounced, none of theſe 
had their originall; for- he was reftrained uato Candan and Syria ; ale 
though in afcer Aves many Colonies diſpcrſed, and ſome thereof upon the . 
coafts of Africa, 3nd prepoſicfſions of his elder brothers. 
 Fourthly, To take away all doubt or zmy probable diyarication, the 
Ccc 2 curſe 
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curſe is plainly ſpecified in the Texi, nor need we diſpute it, like the mark 
of (ain; Servus ſervoram erit fratribus ſuis, Curſed be Canaan, x 
ſervant of ſeryants ſhall he be unto his brethren ; which was after fulfilled 
in the conqueſt of Canaan, ſubdued by the /ſraelrtes, the poſterity of 
Sem, Which Prophecy Abraham well underſtanding, took an oath of 
is ſervant not to take a wife for }:is ſon /ſaac out of the daughters of the 
{anaanites; andthe like was performed by Iſaac in the bebalf of his Son 


acob, Asfor Cham and þ15 other ſons, this curſe attained them not ; for * 


Nimrod the ſon of Chas ſer up his kingdom in Babylon, and erected the 
firſt great Empire 3 Azraimand his poſterity grew mighty Monarchs in 
Egypt ; and the Empire of the Athiopians hath been as large as either, 
Nor did the curſe deſcend in generall upon the poſterity of Canaan: for 
the Sidonians, Arkites, Hamathutes, Simtes, Arvaditesand Zemerites ſeem 
exemp:ed. Bur why there being eleven Sons, fiveonly were condemned and 
fix eſcaped the malediRiion, is a ſecret beyond diſcovery, 

Laſtly, Whereas men affirm this colour was a Curſe, I cannot make ont 
the propriety of that name, it neither ſeeming ſo to them, nor reaſonably 
unto US 3 for they take ſo much content therein, that the eſteem deformity 
by other colours, deſcribing the Devil, and terrible objeRts, white, And 
if we ſeriouſly conſult the definitions of beauty, and exaRly perpend what 
wiſe men determine thereof, we ſhall not apprehend a curſe, or any defor. 
mity th:rein, For firſt, ſome place the eſſence thereof in the proportian of 
parts, conceiving it to conſiſt in a comely commenſurability of the whole 
unto the parts, and the parts between themſelyess which is the determina- 
tion of the beſt and learned Writers, Now hereby the Moors are not 
excluded from beauty: there being in this deſcription no conſideration of 
colours, but an apt connexion and frame of parts and the whole, Others 
there be, and thoſe moſt.in number, which place it notanly in proportion 
of parts, but alſs in grace of colour, But to make Colour effential unto 
Beauty, there will ariſe no ſlender difficulty : For Ariſtotle in two defini» 
tions of pulchritude, and Ga/en in one, have made no mention of colour, 
Neither will it agree unto the Beauty of Animals: wherein notwithſtand- 
ing there is an approved pulchricude, Thus horſes ate handſome under 
any colour, and the ſymmetry of parts obſcurcs the confideration of come 
plexions Thus in concolour animals and ſuch as are confined unco one 
colotr, we meaſure not their Beauty thereby z for if a Crow or Black-bird 
grow white, we generally account it more pretty ; And in almoſt 2 
monſtrofity deſcend not to-opinion of deformity, By this way likewiſe the 
Moors eſcape the curſe of deformity : there concurring no ſtationary colour, 
and ſometimes not any unto Beauty, 

The Platonick contemplators rejeF both theſe deſcriptions founded upon 
parts and colours, or either: as 4, Leor'e Jew hath excellently diſcourſed 
in his Genealogy of Eoye, dcfining beauty a formal grace, which delights 
and moyes them to loye which comprchend i:, This grace ſay they, 


diſcoyerable outwardly, is the reſplendor and Ray of ſome interiovr and 
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invifible Beauty, and proceedeth from tne torms of compolitions amiable, 
Whoſe faculcies if they can aptly conttive their matter, they degec in the 
ſubjeX an agrecable and pleafimg beauty ; if over«ruled chereby, th:y 
evidence not their perfe&tions, but run into deformity, For ſeeing that 
out of the ſame materials, T herſtes and Paris, Beauty and monſtroſity 
may be contrived the forms and operative faculties introduce and deter= 
mine their perfeRtions, Which in natural bodies receive exa&neſs in every 
kind, according to the firſt /dea of the Creator, and in contrived bodies 
the phancy of the Artificer. And by this conſideration of B:auty, the 
Moorsalſo are not excluded, but hold a common ſhare therein wich all 
mankind. 

Laſtly, In whatſoever its Theory confiſteth, or if in the general, we 
allow the common conceit of ſymmetry and of colour, yet to d:ſcend unto 
fingularities, or determine in what ſymmerrey or colour ic conſiſted, were 
:lippery deſignation, Por Beauty is determined by opinion, and ſeems 
to have no efſence that holds one notion wich all z that ſeeming beauteous 
unto one, which hath no fayour with another z and that unto eyzry one, 
according as cuſtome hath made it natural, .or ſympathy and conformity 
of minds ſhall makeit ſeem agreeable, Thus flat noſes ſeem comely unto 
the Moor, an Aquiline or hawked one unto the Per/ian, a large and 
prominent noſe unto the Romane z but none of all theſeare acceptable in 
our opinion, Thus ſome think it moſt ornamental co wear their Bracelets 
on their Wreſts, others ſay it is better to haye them about their Ancls z 
ſome think it moſt comely to wear their Rings and Jewels in the Ear, othets 
will haye them about their Privities; a third will not think they are come 
pleat except they hang them in their lips, cheeks, or noſes, Thus Hower 
to ſer off Hinerva, calleth her yaauxams, that is, gray or light. blew eyed: 
now this unto us ſeems far leſs amiable then the black, Thus we that are 
of contrary complexions accuſe the blackneſs of the Moors as ugly ; But 
the Spouſe in the Cartreles excuſeth this conceit, in that deſcrip:ion of 
hers, I am black, but comely, And howſoever Cerberxs, and the furies 
of hell be deſcribed by the Poers under this complexion, yer in the beauty 
of our Sayiour blackneſs is commended, when it is ſaid, his locks are bufhie 
and black as a Ray:n, So that to inferr this as a curſe, or to reafon i: as 
a deformity, is no way renſonable ; the two foundations of beauty ,, 
Symmetry and complexion receiving ſuch yarious apprehenſions ; that no 
deviation will be expo!1nd2d ſo high as a curſe or undeniable deformity , 
without a manifeſt +nd confeſl:d degree of monkroficy, 

LRly, Tr is a very injurious merhod unto Piloſophy, and a perpetual 
promotion of ignorance, 1n poin's of obſcutity ; nor open unto caſte conſt. 
derations, to fall upon a preſcnt refuge unto Miracles ; or recur unto 
immediace contrivance, from the imijearchable hands of G-d, Thus in 
the conceic of tne evil odor of che Jews, Chriſtians withoue a f rther 
reſearch into the v:3 ity of the thing, or inquiry into the cau.e, draw up a. 

Judgement upon them from the paſſion of their Siyiour, Thus in the 


woudrous, 
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wondrous effe&s of the clime of [re/and, and the freedom from all yenemoyg 
creatures, the credulity of common conceit imputes this immuniry unto the 
benedition of S, Patrick, as Beda and Gyraldus have left recorded. 
Thus the Aſs having a peculiar mark of a croſs made by a black 1it down his 
tack, 2nd another athwart, or at right angels down his ſhoulders ; cor. 
mon opinion aſcribes this figure unto a peculiar ſignation ; (ince that beat 
had the hcnour to hear our Saviour on his tack, Certainly this is a courſe 
more deſperate then Antip:thies, Sympathies, or occulc qualities z where. 
in by a final and ſatisfaQ ive diſcernment of faiths we lay the laft ang 
particular effeQs upon the firſt and general cauſe of all things 3 whereas in 
the other, we do bur palliate our determinations 3z.untill our advanced 
endeayours do totally rejeR, or partially ſalye cheirevaſions, 
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LA Diereſsion concerning Blackneſs. 


Here being therefore two opinions repugnantunto each other, it may 

rot be preſumptive or skeptical to doubt of both. And becauſe we 
remain imperfe& in the general Theory of colours, we (hall deliver at 
preſent a ſhort diſcoyery of blackneſs ; wherein although perhaps we afford 
no ereater ſatiſfation then others, yet ſhall we Emperically and :nfibly 
diſcourſe hereof 3 deducing the cauſes of Blackneſs from ſuch O:iginals 
In nature, as we do generally obſerve things are denigrated by Art, And 
herein I hope our progreffion will not be thought unreaſonable, for Ar: 
being the imitation of Nature, or Nature at the ſecond hand: ir is buta 
ſ\:n{:ble exp:cfſion of effeAs dependant on the ſame; though more removed 
cauſes : and therefore the works of the on? may ſerve to diſcover the 
other, And though cclours of bodies may ariſc according ro the receptions, 
ref;action, or mcdification of Light; yer are there ceriain materialls which 
may diſpoſe them unto ſuch qualities, ; 

And firſt, Things become black by a ſooty and fuliginous matter 
proceeding from the Sulphur of bodies torrified ; not raking falrgo ritly, 
bur in oppoſition unto «7als that is any kind of yaporovs or madefying 
excre;jon ; and comprehending «mWians, that is as Ariſtotle defines it, a 
ſeparation of moiſt and dry parts made by the aRion of heat or fire, and 
colouring bodies objeted, Hereof in his Meteors, from the quali:ies of 
the ſubject he raiſeth three kinds ; the exhalations from !igneous and lean 
bodies, as bones, hair, and the 1:k? he calleth z#&w1@», fun, from fat 
bodics, and (uch as haye not their fatneſs conſpicuous or ſeparated he = 
met 
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mech alyws, fulige, as wax, rofin, pitch, or turpentine; that from 
unuous bodies, and ſuch whoſe oylineſs is evident, he named zv{or«0r 
nidor, Now every one of theſe do black bodies objeRted unto them, and 
areto be conceived in the ſooty and fuliginous matter expreſſed, - 

I fay, proceeding from the ſulphur of bodies terrified, that is the oylle 
fat, and unAuous parts wherein conſiſt the principl:s of flammability. 
Not pure and refined ſulphur, as in the Spirits of wine ofcen rectified z bur 
containing terreſtrious parts, and carrying with tic the volatile ſalc of the 
body, and ſuch as is diſtinguiſhable by taſte in ſoot g Nor vulgar and uſual 
ſulphur , for-chat leaves none or yery little blackneſs, excepr a metalline 
body receive the exhalation, 

I fay, tortified, findged , or ſuffering ſome impreſſion from fire ; thus 
are bodies caſually or arcificially denigrated, which in their naturals are of 
another complexion ; thus are Charcoals made black by an infeion of 
their own ſuffitus, ſo is 1t true what is affirmed of combuſtible bodies. 
Aduſta nigra, peruſta alba ; vlack at firſt from the fuliginous tinRure , 
which being exhaled they become white, as is perceptible in aſhes, And 
and ſo doth fire cleanſe and purifie bodies, becauſe it conſumes the 
ſulphureous parts, which before did make them foul : and therefore refines 
thoſe bodies which will never be mundified by water, Thus Camphire of 
a white ſubRance, by irs faligo affordeth a deep black, $5 is pitch black , 
alchough it proceed from the ſame tree with Rofin, the one diſtilling forth, 
the other forced by fire, Soof the ſufficus of a torch, do Painters make a 
yelver black : ſo is lamp-black made # ſo of burnt Harts=horn a ſable ; ſo 
is Bacon denigrated in chimnies: ſo in Feayers and hot diftempers from 
choſer aduſt is cauſed a blackneſs m our tongues, teeth-and excretions : ſo 
are uſtilago, brant corn and trees black by blaſting ; ſo parts cauterized , 
ganorenated,fiderated and mortified, become black, the radical moiſture , 
of vital ſulphur ſuffering an ex:inRion, and ſmothered in the part effcRed. 
Fo not only aRual bur potential fire: not burning fire, bur alſo corroding 
mater will induce a bl:cknelss So are Chimnies and Furnaces generally 
black, except they receive a clear and manifeſt ſulphur : for the ſmoak of 
ſulphur will not black a paper, and is commonly uſed by women to-whiten 


Tillinjes, which it performeth by an acide vitriolous, and penetra:ing Whytheſmoak 


ſpirit aſcending from ir, by reaſon whereof it is not apt to kindle any thing 
nor Will it eaſi}; lighr a Candle, uncill that ſpiric be ſpent, and the flame 


approacheth the match, This is that acide and piercing ſpirit which with oo 


ſuch a&iyity and compunRion invideth the brains and noſtrils of thoſe 
that receive it» And thus when Bellonizs affirmeth that Charcoa!ls made 
aut of the wood of Oxycedar are white, Dr, Fordan in his judicious 
Diſcourſe of miner:1 waters yeeldech che reaſon, becavſe their yapors are 
nther ſulphureoi's then of any other combuſtible ſubſtance, So we ſee 
that Tinby coals will nor black linnen being hanged in the ſmoak thereof, 
bur rather whiten it, by reaſon of the drying and penetrating quality of 
ſulphur, which will make red Roſes whice, And therefore to conceive a 

ocneral. 
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general blackneſs in Hell, and yer therein the pure and refined flares of 
tulphur, is no Philoſophical conception, nor will 1c well confilt with the 
real effeQs of irs nature, 2 
Theſe are the advenient and artificial wayes of denigration, anſwerabſy 
whereto may be the natural progreſs, Theſe are the wayes Whereby cutj. 
rary and commen fires do operate, and correſpondent hereunto may he 
the «ffs of fire elemental, So may Biramen, Coals, Jer, Black-leaq, 
2nd divers mineral ear;hs become black ; being either fuliginous concre. 
tions in the earth, or ſuffering a ſcorch from denigrating Principles in 
their formation, S> men and other animals receive different tinRures from 
conſtitution and co vplexional effloreſcences, and deſcend Rill lower, as 
they partake of the fuliginovs and denigrating humour, And ſo may the 
e/Ethiopians or Negroes become coal-black, from fuliginous efloreſcence 
and complexional tinRtures arifing from ſuch probabilities, as we haye 
declared before. = 
The ſecond way whereby bodies become black, is an Atramentous cons 
dition or mixture, that is a vitriolate or copperoſe quality conjoyning 
with a terreſtrions and aftringent humidity g for ſo is Arramentyy 
Scriptorixm, or writing Ink commonly made by copperoſe caſt upon 4 
CecoCtion cr infuſion of galls, I ſay a yitriolous or copperous quality ; for 
vitiiol is the ative or chief ingredient in Ink, and no other ſalt that] 
know will firike the colour: with galls ; neither Alom, Sal-gem, Nite, 
- nor Armoniack. Now artificial copperoſe, and ſuch as we commonly uſe, 
is a rough and acrimonjous kind of ſalt drawn out of ferreous and ervginaus 
earths, partaking chiefly of Iron and Copper ; the blew of Copper, the 


oreen moſt of Iron: Nor is it unuſual to diflolye fragments of Lron inthe - 


1:quor thereof, for advantage in the concretion, I ſay, a terreſtriousor 
altringent humidity ; for without this there will enſue no tinRure ; for 
Copperoſe in a decoRion of Lettuce or Mallows affords no black, which 
with an aſtring-nt mixture it will do, though it be made up with oyl, asin 
p.inting and painting Ink, But whereas in this compoſition we uſe only 
Nut-gals, that is an excreſcence from the Oak, therein we follow and beat 
upon the old receitz for any plant of auſtere and ſtip.ick parts will ſuffice, 
as I lave experimented in Briſtorte, Myrobolans, Myrins Brabantica, 
B ulauſizum and Red-Roſes, And indeed, moſt decoQtions of aftringent 
pl:nts, of what colour ſoever, do leave in the Liquor a deepand Muſcadine 
red : which by addition of vitriol deſcends into a black : and ſo D:ofco- 
71des in his receit of Ink, leayes out gall, and with copperoſe makes uſe of 
ſoor, 

Now if we enquire in what part of vitriol this Atramental and denigra- 
ting cond.tion lodgeth, it will ſeem eſpecially to lie in the more fixed ſalt 
thereof z For the phlegm or aqueous eyaporation will not denjgrate ; 
nor yet ſpiritsof vicriol, which carry with them volatile and nimbler Salt: 
For if upon a decoCtion of Copperoſe and gall, be poured the ſpirits or oyl 
of yicriol, the liquor will relinquiſh his blackneſs; the gall and parts of 
the 
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the copperole precipicate-anto the botrom, and the Ink grow-clear again ; 
which it, will not ſo eafily doin common-Ink, becauſe chat gum is diflolyed 
therein, which hindereth the ſeparation, But Colcothar or vicriol burnt, 
though untoa redneſs containing the fixed ſalt, will make good Ink; and 
ſo will the Lizivium, or Lye made theredf with warm waterz but the Ter= 
ra cr Inſipid earth remaining, affords no black ac all, but: ſeryes in many 
things for a groſs and uſeful red, And though Spirits of yictiol, proje&t= 
ed upon a decoCtion of gals, will not raiſe a black, yet if theſe ſpirics be 
iny way fixed, or return into yitriol again, the ſame will aRcheir former 
rs and denigrate as before, 
And if we yet make a more exaA enquiry, by what this (alc of yitriol 
more peculiarly gives this colour, we ſhall find it to be from a metalline 
condition, and eſpecially an Iron Property or ferreous participation, For 
blew Copperoſe which deeply partakes of che copper will do ic bur weakly, 
Verdigriſe which is made of Copper mill nor do it at all, But the filings of 
Iron infuſed in vinegar, will with a decoRtion of gals make good Ink, 
without any Copperoſe at all z and ſo will infuſion of Load-fone z which 
is of ffinicy with Iron, And though more conſpicuouſly in'Iron, yet ſuch 
a Ealcanchous or Atramentous quality, we will not wholly rejeRt in other 
mettals ; whereby we often obſerve black tinEtures in their ſolutions, Thus 
a Lemmon, Quince or ſharp Apple cat with a knife becomes immediately 
black + And from the like cauſe, Artichokes ; ſo lublimate beat up with 
whites of eggs, if touched with a knife, becomes incontinently black, So 
Aqua fortts, whoſe ingredient is vitriol, will. make white bodies black, - 
Fo leather dreſſed with the bark of Oak, js cafily made black by a bare ſo= 
lation of Gopperoſe. So divers Mineral waters and fuch as participate of 
ron, upon an infuſion of gals, become of a dark colour, and entering up= 
on black, So ſteel infuſed, makes notonly the liquor duskie, but in bodies 
wherein it concurs with proportionable tinCtures makes alſo the excretions 
black, And ſo alſo from this vitriolous qualicy Mercurins dulcis, and 
itriol yomitive occaſion black ejeFions. But whether this denigracing 
quality in Copperoſe proccedeth from an Iron parciciparion, or rather ip 
Iron from a vitriolous communication 3 or whether black tinRares from 
metallical bodies be not from vitriolous parts contained in their ſulphur, 
fince common ſulphur containeth alſo much vitriol, may admit confiderati= 
on, Howeyer in this way of tinRure, it ſeemeth plain, .chat Iron and Vi- 
triol are che powerful Denigrators, . " | Wo 
Such a condition there is naturally in ſome living creatures? . Thus that 
black humour by Ariſtotle named 26+, and commonly tranſlated Atra- 
mentyr, may be occaſioned in the Curtle»fiſh, Such a condition there is 
naturally in ſome Plants, as Black-berries, Walnuterinds, Blackecherricss 
whereby they ex:inguiſh inflammations, corroborate the ſtomack, and are 
elteemed ſpecifical in the Epilepfie, Such an atramentous condition there 
is to be foynd ſometime in the blood, when that which ſome call Acetum, 


others Yitriolum, concurs with parts prepared for thistinRture, And ſo 
Ddd from 
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How a vitrio- 
lous quality 
may be in hiy- 
ivg bodies, 


Whence the 
colours of 
Plants, &c. 
may atiles 


from theſe conditions the Moors might poſſibly become Negroes, receiyin 
Atramentous impreſſions in ſome of thoſe wayes, whole poſſibility is byy 
declared, 

Nor is it ſtrange that we affirm there are vitriolous parts, qualities, anq 
een at ſome diſtance Virriol it ſelf in living bodies ; for there is 2 ſower 


Riptick ſal diffuſed' through the Earth, which paſſing a concoQion jn 


plants, becomerh milder and more agreeable unto the ſence, and this i 
that vegitable virriol, whereby diyers plants con:ain a gratefull {harpneſ, 


' as Lemmons, Pomegranats, Cherries, or an auſtere and inconcoQeg 


roughneſs, as Sloes, Mecdlars and Quinces, And that not only vitriolis4 
cauſe of blackneſs, but that the ſalts of natural bodies do carry a powerful 
Rroke 1n the tinAtureand verniſh of all things, we (ſhall not deny, if ws 


contradi& not experience, and the viſible art of Dyars ; who advance ang 


graduate their colours wich Salts For the decoQtions of fimples which bex 
the viſible colours of bodies decoRted, are dead and eyanid, withoutthe 
commixtion of Alum, Argol, and the like. And this is alſo apparent in 
Chymical preparations. So Cinaber becomes red by the acide exhalation 
of ſulphur, which otherwiſe preſents a pure and niveous white, So ſpitit 
of Salt upon a blew paper make an orient red, So Tartar or vitriol upon 
an infuſion of violets affords a delightfull crimſon. Thus ic is wonderfil 
what yariety of colours the ſpirits of Saltperer, and eſpecially, if they he 
kept in a glaſs while they pierce the fides thereof; I ſay, what Orien 
oreens they will projeR : from the like ſpirits in the earth the plants there; 
of perhaps acquire their verdure, And from ſuch ſalary irradiations my 


thoſe wondrous varieties ariſe, which are obſeryable in Animals, as Mal. 


lards heads, and Peacoks feathers, receiving intention or akeration a6 
cording as they are preſented unto the light, Thus Saltpeter, Ammonia 
and Mineral ſpirits emit deleQable and yarious colours; and common 
Aqua fortis will in ſome green and narrow mouthed glaſſes, aboutthe 
yer2es thereof, ſend forth a deep and Gentianella blew, 

Thus haye we at laſt drawn our conjeRures unto a period ;5 wherein if 
our contemplations afford no ſatisfaRion unto others, I hope our attemp! 
will bring no condemnation on our ſelves ( for beſides that adventures in 
knowledge arc laudable, and the affayes of weaker heads afford oftentimes 
improveable hints unto better ) although in this long journey we miſs the 
intendedend; yet are there many things of truth diſcloſed by the way ; 
and che collacerall verity , may unto reaſonable ſpeculations ſome whit 
requite the capital indiſcoyery, BET nn | 
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CHAP. XIII. 
of Gypſees. 


Reat wonder it is not we are to ſeek in the original of e/£rhiopians 
(3nd natural Negroes, being alſo ata loſs concerning che Otiginal of 
G plies and counterfeit Moors, obſeryable in many parts of Exrope, Aſea, 
and Africa, 

Commen opinion deriveth them from Egypr, and from thence they 
derive themſelves, according to their 9wn account hereof, as Jſanſter 
diſcovered in the letters and paſs which they -obcained from Sg:ſmand che 


Emperour ; char they firſt came out of lefſer Egypt, that haying defeRed Opinions 
from the Chriſtian rule, and relapſed unto Pagan rites, ſome of eyery oceiainn of 


family were enjoyned this penanee to wander about che world ; or as Gypſics, 
Aventinns delivereth, they pretend for this yagabond courſe, a judgement # 

of God upon their forefathers, who refuſed to entertain the Virgin Mary 

2nd Ieſus, when ſhe fled into their Country, 

Which account notwithſtanding is of little probability : for the generall ,,, , , 
Rream of writers, who enquire into their originall, inſiſt not upon this —— didaf: 
and are Co lictle ſacisfied in their deſcent from Egypt, that they deduce them cal. mnlzip!, 
from ſeyecal other nations: Polydore Virgil accounting them originally 
Srians, Philippus Bergomas fercheth them from C baldes, e/Eneas 
Sylvie from ſome part of Tartary, Bellonizs no further then Walachia 
and'Balgaria, nor Aventinus then the confines of Hungaria, 

That they are no E gyptians, Bellomwus maketh evident : who mer greac Obſervas. {.2, 
droves of Gyplies in Egypt, about Gran Cairo, Matzrea, and che villages 
on the banks ot Nis, who notwithſtanding were accounted ftrangers 
unto that Nation, and wanderers from forreign parts, even as they are 
eteemed with us, 

That they came not cut of Egypt is alſo probable, becauſe their fiſt 
appearance was.in Germaay, fince the year 1409, nor were they obſerved 
before in other parts olExrope, as 15 d: ducible from, Marſfter, Gerebrard, 
Crantifias and Ori: 1s, 

Bur thac they firſt fer out not far from Germany, alſo probable from 
their language, wiich was the Sclayonian tongue ; and when they wandred 
afterward inzo Frzce, they were commonly called Bohemians, wnich 
name js {{i!l retained for Gy plies, And therefore when Crart/izas dellvere 
th, they fi-ti app:ared abcur tre Bulcick Sa, when Bellznins &:riveh 
them from Bulgaria and Walachia, and others from avout Hangar , 
they ſpezk no: repagnencly hereto : for the lang':t2g2 of cnole Nations was 


Gypſies firſt 
20wn in 
Germany. 


Selzyonjan, ac lcalt {ome dialee thereof, 
But of wizat nation ſoeyer they were at cf}, they are non alm- ft of all ; 
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1 aſſociating unto them ſome of every country where they wander : wheng 
they will be loft, or whether at all again, is not without ſome doubt + f, 
Bellon. obſer- unſeclcd nations bave out-lafted others of fixed. habitations: and though 
wat d, a, Gypſies have been banithed by moſt Chriſtian Princes, yet haye they 
—_ found ſome countenance from the great Turk, who ſuffereth them to liye 
ar wr - and maintain publick Stews near the Imperial City in Per, of whom he 
Gyplics, ofren maketh a politick advantage, imploying them as ſpies into other 
nations, under which title they were baniſhed by Charles the fift, 


CH AP.. XIV. 
Of ſome others. 


WE commonly accuſe the phancies of elder times in the improper fi 

oures of heaven aſſigned unto Conſtellations, Which do not ſeem 

to anſwer them, either in Greek or Barbarick Spheres: yer equall incons 

gruities haye been commonly commirted by Geographers and Hiſtoriang, 

im the figurall reſemblances of ſeyeral regions on earth z While by Livy 

__ and Falins, Ruſtic the Iſland of Brit4in is made to reſemble a lons 

T&}; devita diſh or two-edged ax 3 Italy by Numatian to be like an Oakeleaf : and 


In Agee $12jinan Ox-hide 3 while the phancy of Strabo makes the habirared eanh 
like a cloak, and Donyfius Afer will have it like a fling: with many 
others obſeryable in good writers, yet not made out from the letter or figni. 

9 1 fication ; acquitting Aſtronomy in their figures of the Zodiack : wherein 

Tunfin,inSph, 


bb $hro bob they are not juſtified unto rid reſemblances, but rather made out from 
coca, 3; the effeAs of Sun or Moon in theſe ſeyeral portions of heaven, or from 
8 peculiar influences of thoſe eonſtellations, which ſome way make good 
their names, 

Which notwithſtanding being now authentick by preſcription, may be 
retained in their naked acceptions, and names tranſlated. from ſubſtances 
known on earth, And therefore the learned Hevelizs in his accurate 
Selenography, or deſcription of the Moon, hath well cranflated the known 
appellaticns of Regions, Szas and Mountains, unto the parts of that Lumi- 
nary : and rather then uſe” invented names or humane denominations, 
with witty congruity hath placed Mount Sinai, Taurus, Metis Paltt 
= M:diterranean Sea, Mauritania, Sicily and Ajia Minor in the 

00N, 
ab ehrars of More hardly can we find the Hebrew letters in the heayens, made out of 
the Stars, Pegreater and | flv: $curs which pur together do make up words, wherein 

: Cabalifticall S>ec\ilators conceive they read the events of future things z 
and how fromthe Stats in the head of Jedaſa, to make out = = 
| I, Chara 
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celeſtial virtues unto-ſublunary bodics asCabexs hath learnedly obſerved ? 
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Charab ; and thereby deſolation prefignified unto Greece or Javay, nu- Grefſarel out 
merally charaRezized in that word, requireth no rigid reader, , of R. Chomer, 
It is not caſte to reconcile the different accounts of longitude, while in 


- modern tables the hundred and eighty degree, is more then thirty degrees 


beyond that part, where Prolomy placeth an 180, Nor will che wider 
and more Weſtern term of Longitude, from whence the Moderns begin -£#han, Kir- 
their commenſuration, ſufficiently ſalve the difference, The ancients cher. in proe- 
began the meaſuie of Longicude from the fortunate Iſlands or Canaties, the 
Moderns from the Azores or Iſlands of S, @ Michael; but fince the Azores 
are but fifceen degrees more Weſt, why the Moderrs ſhould reckon 180, 
where Ptolomy accounteth above 220, or though they rakein 15 degrees at ""ERIA 
the Weſt 3 why they {kould reckon 30 at the Eaſt, beyond the ſame mea- rr n_ 
ſure, is yet to be determined 3 nor would it be much adyantaged, if we ; 
ſhould conceive that the compute of Ptolomy were not ſo agreeable unto the 
Canaries, as the Heſperides or Iſlands of {abs Ferde, 

Whether the compute of moneths from the firſt appearance of the Moon, 
which divers nations have followed, be not a more perturbed way, then 


* 


* that which accounts from the conjunction, may ſeem of reaſonable doubt s Hevel, Jelenog. 


not only from the uncertainty of 1ts appearance in foul and cloudy weather, cap 9. 
but unequal time in any z that is ſooner or Jater, according as the Moon 
(hall be in the ſigns of long deſcention, as P:ſces, Aries, Taurms, in 
the P:rigeum or {wifteſt motion, and in the Northern Latitude 2 whereby | mtg 
ſcmerimes it may be ſeen the very day of the change, as will obſeryably $rſt day of the 
happen 1654, in the moneths of April and May ? or whether alſothe change. 
compute of the day be exaRly made, from the viſible ariſing or ſetting of the Why the Sun 
Sun, becauſe the Sun is ſometimes naturally ſet, and under the Horizon , '* _=_ = ” 
when yifibly it is above it z from the cauſes of refraCtion, and ſuch as make Gs wades-- 
us behold a piece of filver in-« baſin, 'When water is put upon it, which we the Horizon, 
could not diſcover before, as,undet the verge thereof, | 
Whether the globe of the carth'be but a point, inreſpe& of the Stars and 
Firmament, or how if the rayes thereof do fall upon a point, they are 
received in ſuch variety of Angles, appearing greater or lefſer from dife 
ferences of refraCtion ? 
Whether if the motion of the Heavens ſhould ceaſe a while, all things 
would inſtantly periſh? and whether this aſſertion doth not make the 
frame of ſublunary things, to hold too” looſe a dependenc} upon the firſt o, a1... the 
and conſerving cauſe? at leaſt impute roo much unto the motion of the motion of the 
heayens, whoſe eminent aRivities are by heat, light and influence, the Heayens 


motion it ſelf being barren, or chiefly ſerving for the dueapplication of ſervetb, 2s, 
is, 


When the 


Whether Comets or blazing Stars be generally of ſuch terrible cffeRts, 
as elder times have conceived them g for fince it is found thac many, from 
whence theſe predictions are drawn, have been aboye the Moon ; why 
they may not be-qualified from their poſitions, and aſpezAs which they 
hold with ſtars of fayourable natures ; or why fince they may be conceived 
to 
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t2 ariſe from th2 effluyiums of orher S.ars, they may not- retain the 
benignity of cheir Originals; or fince the natures of the fixed Scars, are 
aftrol»gically differenced by the Planets, and are cfteemed Mar:ial of 
J»vizl, according tothe colours whereby they anſwer theſe Plane:s ; why 
although the red Comets do carry the portenfiors of Mars, the brightly. 

- white (houk{ not be of the [nflience of Jupicer oi: Venus, anſwerably unto 
Cor Scorpit and Arcturus ; is not abſurd co doubt, 
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Concerning many Fiflorical Tenents generally re= 
ceived, and ſome deduced from the hiſtory of holy 


Scripture. 
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CHAP. E 


LEE a 


of the Forbidden Fruit. 


=T oat the Forbidden fruit of Paradiſe was an Apple, 

is commonly believed, confirmed by Tradition, 
perpetuated by Writings, Verſes, Pictures ; and 

ſome have been ſo bad Proſodians,as from thence 

to derive the Latine word malum, becauſe thar 

fruit was the firlt occaſion of evil ; wherein not gyjnions, of” © 
withſtanding determinations are preſumptuous , what kind the 
and many I perceiye are of another belief, For forbidden 
ſomes have conceived ita Vinez in the myſtery fruit was. 

of whoſe fruit lay the expiation of the tranſgreſſion : Goroprus Becanus 

reviving the conceit of Barcephas, peremprorily concludeth ic to be the 

Indian Fig-tree; and by a witty Allegory labours to confirm the ſame, 

Again, ſome fruits paſs under the name of Adams apples, which in common 

acception admit not that appellation ; the one deſcribed by Mathiolns 

under the name of Pownn Adam, 2 very fair fruic, and not unlike a 

Citron, but ſomewhat rougher, chopt and cranied, vulgarly conceived the 

marks of Adams teeth, Another, the fruit of that plant which Serapion 


termeth ſa, but the Eaſtern Chriſtians commonly the Apples of Paradiſcs B: 
not - 
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nox reſembling an apple in figuce, and in calte a M:10n or Concon, ber, 
Which fruics although they | haye rec.ived appe!!ations tui.a.lc uno the 
tradition, yet can we not from thence infer they were th45 uit in quettiong 
No more then Arbor vite, ſo cominonly call:d, to ootain its name from 
the tree of life in Paradiſe, or Arbor Fade, io be the ſame which ſupplied 
the gibbit unto , #das, : : 

A:ain, There is no determination in the T:xt z wherein 1s only parti. 
culated that it was the fruit of a tree good for food, and pleaſant unto the 
eye, in which regards mary excell the Apple; and therefore learned men 
do wiſely conceive it ine» plicable;. and Philo puts determination untg 
deſpair , when he affirmeth the ſame kind of fruit was never produced 
fince, Surely were it not requiſite to haye = concealed, it had not 
paſſed un{pecifted - nor the tree reyealed whicf concezled their nakedneſs, 
and that concealed which reyealed it ;z for in the ſame chapter mention js 
n.ade of fig-lcaves. And the like particulars, alchough they ſeem uncir. 
cumſtantial, are oft ſet down in holy Scripture; ſo is it ſpecified that 
Elias ſat under a j niper tree, Abſolows hanged by an Oak, and Zach 
£0t up into a Sjcomore, ; 

And although to c-ndemn ſuch Indeterminables unto him that demanded 
on what hand Yer was wounded, the Philoſopher thought it a ſufficient 

racobsSciatica, reſolution to re-inqui-e vpon what leg King Phils halted ; and the Jem 
fee Gen, 32:25, not undcubredly refolved of the Sciatica-fide of Facob, do cauteouſly in 
3322 their dier abſtain from tte ſinews of both + yet are chere many nice parti. 
culars which may be authentically determined, That Peter cut off the 
right car of Malchns, is beyond all doubt, That our Sayiour eat the 
Paſsover in ai; vppzr room, We may determine from the Text, And ſome 
we may concede which the Scripture plainly defines not, That the Dyal 
of Ahaz was placed upon the Weſt. fide of the Temple, we will not deny, 
or contradi&t the deſcription of Adricomins, That Abrahams ſeryant 
put his hand under his right thigh, we ſhall not queſtion 3 and that the 
Thief on the right hand was ſaved, and the other on the left reprobated, 
to make good the Method of the laſt judicial diſmiſſions we are ready to 
Percedruu of, IEMIL. Bur ſurely in vain we enquire of what wood was 2ofes rod, or 
 truncus cupreſ- cÞ£ tree that ſweerned the waters, Or though tradition or humane Hiſtory 
ſu, oliva ſus might afford ſome light, whether the Crown of thorns was made of 
 premum, pul- Paljurus z Whether the croſs of Chriſt were made of thoſe four woods 
Re fons in the Diſtick of Daraztes, or only of Oak, according unto Lipfius and 
_—__ lignum. G07 9pins, we labour not to determine, For though hereof prudent 
Symbols and pious Allegories be made by wiſer Conceiyers ; yet common 
heads will lie unto ſuperſtitious applications, and hardly ayoid miraculous 

or magical expectations, 

Now the ground or reaſon that occafioned this expreſſion by an Apple, 
might be the community of rhis fruit, and which is cften taken for any 
other, So the Goddeſs of Gardens is termed Pomona 3; ſo the Proverb 

.  exprefleth i to give Apples unto Alcrnons; (o the fruit which Pars decided 
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and aſcribe ſome goodneſs unto him, 


was Called an Apple ; ſo in the garden of Heſperides ( which many 
conceive a fiftion drawn from Paradiſe ) we read of golden Apples guarded 
by the Dragon. And to ſpeak going jo. this appellation, they placed 
ic more ſafely chen any other ; for beſide the great variety of Apples, the 
word in Greek comprehendech Orenges, Lemmons, Cicrons, Quinces ; Ruel. de flirp;s 


_ and as Reellizx:definerh; >ſuchi fruits. a5-haye” ris Kone within, and a ſoft um nature. 


covering without ; excepting the Pomegranate. And will extend much agge aq 
farcher in the acception of Sprgeling, who comprehendeth all round fruits ** FO 
under the name of apples, not excluding Nuts and Plumbs. 
It bach been promoted in ſome conſtruions from a paſſage in the Can, 84 

Canticler, as it runs in the vulgar tranſlation, Sxub arbore malo ſuſcitavi 

te, ib4 corrupta eft mater tua, ibs violata eft genetrix ina ; Which words 
notwithſtanding parabolically intended, adm no literal inference, and 

ne of little foice in our tranſlation, [I raiſed thee under an Apple-tree , 

there thy mother brovght thee forth, there ſhe brought thee forth that bare 

thee, So when from a basker of ſummer fruits or apples, as the vulgar 

rendreth them, God by Amos foretold the deftruftion of his people 3 we 

cannot ſay they had any reference unto the fruit of Paradiſe, which was the 

deſtrution of man z but thereby was declared the propinquity of their 

deſolation, and thar cheir tranquility was of no longer duration then choſe, 7. 
horary or ſoon decaying frui:s of Summer, Nor when it is ſaid inthe fame | n 
taoflacion, Poma deſiderts anime tue diſceſſerunt @ te, the apples that thy 

ſoul luſted after are drparted from thee, is there any alluſion therein unto 

the fruit of Paradiſe, Bur thereby is rhreatned unto Babylon, that the 

pleaſures and delights of cheir Palate ſhould forſake them, And we read in 

Perins, that an Apple was the Hieroglyphick- of Love, and that the Statua j,., , 
of Venus was made with one in her hand. . So the little Cupids in the —m—_— De 
fioures of Philoſtratus do play with apples in a garden ; and there-want aworibue. 

not ſome who haye ſymbolized the Apple of Paradiſe unto ſuch con. 

ſtuſtions, 

Since. therefore afcer this frujr, curiofiry fruitleſly enquireth ,. and 

confidence blindly determinech, we ſhall ſurceaſe our Inquificion ; rather 

troubled that ic was taſted, then troubling our. ſelves in its decifion ; this 

only we obſerve, when things are lefc uncertain, men, w'll aſſure them by 
determination, Which is not only verified concerning the fruit, bur the gi; 
Serpent chat perſwaded 3 many defining the kind or ſpecies thereof, $5 ghar kind the 
Bonaventure and Comeſtor affiren it was a Dragon, Eugabinus a Bafiliss , Serpemt was, 
Delrioa Viper, and others a common ſnake, Wherein men (till continue &*%+ 

the deluſion of the Serpent, who--having deceived Eve 'in tix main, ſets 

her poſterity on woik io miſtake in the circumſtance, and endeayours to 
propagate errorsat any hand. And thoſe he ſurely moſt defireth.which 
concern either God or himſelf z for. they -diſhongur God who 18 abſolute 
fruth and goodneſs; but for himſelf, who is extreamly evil, aad the worſt 
We.can conceive, by aberrationiof conceit they may excenuate his depravity, 
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T bat « Main hath one Rib leſs then« Women 


Hat a Man hath on Rib leſs then a Woman, is a common conce; 
. | derived from the Hiſtory of Genefir, wherein it Aands delivered, that 
Eve was framed out of a Rib of Adam; whence *cis concluded the ſexo 
man tz} wants that rib our Pather loſt in Eve. And this is noto 
paſſant with the many, bur was urged againſt {/ambas in an am 
his at Piſa, where having prepared the Sceleton of a woman that chanced 
to haye thirteen ribs on one fide, there aroſe a party that cried him down 
and even unto oaths aftirmed, this was the rib wherein a woman exceeded 
Were this erue, it wovld ocularly filence that diſpute out of which fide 
Os exefibus Eve was framed ; it would derermine the opinion of O/eaſter, that (ſhe was 
mein made out of the ribs of both ſides, or ſuch as from the expreſſion of the Tex 
maintain there was a plurality of ribs required ; and might indeed dec 
the parabolical expoſicion of Origen, Cajetay, and ſuch as fearing to 
concede a monſtrofity, or mutilate the integrity of Adam, preventive 
conceive the creation of chirteen ribs. | 
How ma"y  Burthis will not conſiſt with reaſon or inſpeRtion, For if we ſu 
+ 4: mp che Sceleton of both ſexes, and therein the compage of bones, we ſhall 
Vomen, readily diſcover that men and women haye four and ewenty ribs, that is, 
+ ' ewelye on each ſide, ſeven greater annexed unto the Sternon, and fix 
kſfer which come (hort thereof, Wherein if it ſometimes happen thu 
either ſex exceed, the conformation is irregular, defle&ing from the 
common rate or number, and no more inferrible upon mankind, then the 
monſrolity of the ſon of Rapha, or the vitious exceſs in the aumber of 
fingers and toes, And although ſome difference there be in figure andthe 
female os inominatum be ſomewhat: more protuberant, to make a fairet 
cavity for the Infant ; rhe coccyx ſometime more refleRed to giye the eaſier 
delivery, . and the ribs themſelves ſeem a lietle flatter, yerare they equal in 
number, And therefore while Ar:fotle doubteth the relations made of 
Nations, which had but ſeven ribs on a fide, and yet delivereth, that men 
have generally no more then eight 3 as he rejeReth their hiſtory, ſo can we 
Not accept of his Anatomy, 
: Again, Although we concede there wanted one rib'in the Sceleton of 
Adam, yer were it repugnant unto reaſon and common obſeryation that 
his poſtericy ſhould want che ſame, For we obſerye that mutilations are 
not tranſmitted from father unto ſon ; the blind begetting ſuchas can ſee, 
men with one eye children with 'two, and cripples muiilate in their own 
| perfons do come oiitt periet in their generations, For the ſeed conveyerh 
Wich it not only the extraRt and fingle Idea of every part, _ 
| cranſmits 
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canfmitrs their perfeRtions or infirmities z but double and oyecr again z 
khercby ſometimes it mulcipliciouſly delineates the \fame, as in Twins, in 
mixed and numerous generations, Parcs of the ſeed do/ſeem to contain the 
Idea and power of the whole z ſo parents deprived of hands, beget manual 
ifſues, and the defet of thoſe parts is ſupplied dy the Idea of others, Soin 
one grain of corn appearing hilary and inſufficient for a plural germinati< 
on, thexe lyech dormant the vircuality of many otherz and from thence 
(amerizues proceed aboye an hundred ears, And chus may be made ove the 
cuſe of mulciparous produQions ; for though the ſeminat materials diſperſe 
and ſeparate in the matrix, the formative operator will not delineate a 
, but endeavour the formation of the whole ; effeRing the ſame as far 
»the matter will permit, and from dividing materials attempt entire 
formations, And therefore, though wondrous ſtrange, it may not be 
impoſſible what is confirmed at Lanſdun concerning the Counteſs of 
Heilland, nor what Alberta reports of the birth of an hundred arid fifty. 
kad if we conſider the magnalities of generation in ſome things, we ſhall 
not controvert its poſlivilitics in others: nor eafily queſtion that great 
wark, whoſe wonders are only ſecond unto choſe of the Creation, and a 
daſe apprehenſion of che one, .might perhaps afford a glimmering light, and 
cepuſculous glance of che other, | 3 | 


CHAP. III, 
Of Merhnſehh. 


Hat hath been every where opintoned by all men, and in all 

| -:nes, iS more then paradoxical to diſpute; and fo that 
CMethnſelah was the longeſt liver of all the poſteriry of 4dam, we quietly 
believe : bur that he muſt needs be ſo, is perhaps below paralogy to den; ? 


| Fir hereof there is no determination from the Text; wherein it is only 


particulared he was the longeſt Liver of all the Patiiacks whoſe age is there 
expreſſed 3 bur that he our-lived all others, we cannot well conclude, For 
of thoſe nine whoſe ' death is mentioned before the flood, the Text 
exprefſech that Enoch was the ſhorteſt Liver ; who ſaw but chree hundred 
bny five years, Bur to affirm from hence, none of the reſt, whoſe age is 
notexprefſed,' did die before that time, is ſurely an illacion whereco we 
cannot affenr, | 
Again, Many perfons there were in thoſe days of longevity, of whoſe 
age-notwithltanding there is no account in Scripture ; as of the race of 
Cain, the wives of thonine Pacriarchs, with all theſpns and daughters char 


Tee 2 every 


of 


Job thought 
ſome to be 


the race of 


Pſan, 


Methuſelsh; 


Laſtſy ( alchough we rely not thereon) we will not omit that conczit 
urged by learned men, that Adams was elder then Jethuſelah 3 inaſmuch 
as he was created in the perfeR age of man, which was in thole days 5 ot 
Go years, for about that time we read that they begat children (o that if 
unto930 we add 60 years, he will exceed Methuſelah, And therefore i 
not1n length of days, at feaſt in old age he ſurpaſſed others ; he was older 
then all, who was neyer ſo young as any, For though he knew old age, 
he was never acquainted with puberty, yourh or Infancy z and ſoina 
ri account he begat children at one year old, And if the uſual compute 
will hold, that men ate of the ſame age which are born- within compals of 
the (ame year ; Eve was as old as her husband and parent Adam, and Can 
their ſon coeraneous nn:o both, = —_ 

Now that conception, that no man did eyer attain unto a thouſand 
years, becauſe none ſhould ever be one day old in the fight of the Lord, 
unto whom according to that of David, A thouſand years are but one day; 
doth not adyantage Afethaſelahk. And being deduced from a populat 


expeſſion , 
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| pne day then Abel, for all parts of time are alike unto him, unto whom 
noneare referrible ; and all things preſent, un:o whom nothing is paſt or 
cocome, And therefore, although we be meaſured by the Zone of time , 
2nd che flowing and continued inſtants thereof, do weaye at laſt a lice and 
circle about the eldeft ; yer can we not thus commenſurate the ſphere of 
Triſmeg ſtu z or ſum up the unſuccefſiye and Rable duraticn of God, 


CHAP. IV. 
That there was no Rain-boy before the Flood, 


"FT" Hat there (hall no Rain-bow appear forty years before the end of the 

' world, and that the preceding arought unto that great flame (hall 
exhauſt the materials of this Meteor, was an affe:tion grounded upon no 
folid reaſon $ bur that there was not any in ſixt:en hundred years, that is , 
before the lond, ſeems deduceable from holy Scripture, Gen, 9, I doſe: 
my bow in the clouds, and 1t (hall be for a token of a Coyzpant berween 
me and the earth, From whence notwithſtanding we cannot conclude the 
nonexiſtence of the Rain-bow ; nor is that Chronology naturally efta= 
bliſhed, which compateth che antiquity of effeRs arifing from phyſical and 
ſetled cauſes, by additional impoficions from voluntary determinators, 
Now by the decree of reaſon and Philoſophy, the Rain-bow hath i:s 
ground in Nature, as cauſed by the rays of the Sun, falling apon a roride 
and oppoſite cloud : whereof ſome reflected, others refiated, brgert that 
ſemi=circular varie:y we generally call the Rain-»ow ; which muſt ſucceed 
upon concurrence of cauſcs and ſubjeRs aptly prediſpoſed, And therefore, 


' ko conceive there was no Rain-bow before, becauſe God choſe this out as 2 


token of the Covenant, is to conclude the exiſtence of things from their 
Gonalities, or of what 1s objeted unto the ſenſe, a coexiftence wich that 
which is internally preſented unto the unde: ſtandings With equall reaſon 
we may infcr there was no water before the initicution of Baptiſm, nor 


bread and wine before the holy Euchariſt, 


Again, while men deny the antiquity of one Rain-50w, they anciently That there is 


concede another, For, beſide the ſolary Iris which God (hewed unto © Rain- bow of 
the Moon. 


Noah, there is another Linary, whoſe efficient 15 the Moon, viſible only 
in the night, moſt commonly at full Moon, and ſome d-grees above the 


Horizon, Now the exiſtence hereof men do not controvert, although 
| effeRed 


expretion, whicn will nut ttand a Metaphyſical and utrict examination 
is not of force to divert a ſerious enquirer, For unto God a thouſand years 
aren2 more then one moment, and in his fight Merhuſelab lived no nearer 
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the eain-bow- 


f 


effected by a different Lummary in the iame way wich the other, Aud 
probably appeared later, as being of rare appearance and rarer obſeryatio 
and many there aro whieh think there is no fuch thing in Nature, Ang 
therefore by caſual fpeAators they are lookt upon like prodigies, and 
Gonifications made, net ſignified by their natures, 


- Laſtly, We thallnor need to conceive God madethe Rain=bowe at vhis | 


time, if we confider that in irs created and prediipoſed nature, it Was more 
proper fer this fhenification then any other M:tcor or celeſtial appearancy 
whatſoever, Thunder and lightning had too much terrour to have beeg 
tokens of mercy ; Comets or blazing $.ars appear too ſeldom to pur us in. 
wind of a Covenant to be remembred often ; and mizht rather fgnifiethe 
world ſhoutd be once deftroyed by fire, then never again by water, The 
Galaxia or m.l|.y Circle had been more probable; for ( beſide that unto 
the latitude of thirty, it becomes their Horizon twice in four and twenty 
hours, and vnto ſuch as live unde the A£quaror, in that ſpace the whole 
Circle appeareth ) part thereof 1s viſible unto any ſituation ; but being onl 
diſcoverable in the night,. and when. the ayr.is cleax; it becomes of unfre. 
quent and comfortleſs fienification, A fixed Star had not been viſible 
unto all the Globe, and ſo of coo narrow 8. ſignality in a Covengac 
concerning all, But Rain«' ons'are ſeen unto all the world, and eygry 
poſition of ſphere, Unto our own clevation they may appear in the 
mornings while the Sun hath atcained abont forty five degrees above the 
Horizon ( which is conceived the ja: geſt ſemidiameter of any Iris ) and (0 
in the afcernoon when it hath declined unto that alticude again ; which 
height the Sufl not artaining in winter, rain-bows niay happen with us at 
noon or any time, Unto right poſition of ſphere they may appear three 
hours after the rifing of che Sun, and three before i:s ſerting z for the Sun 
aſcending fifteen degrees an hour, in three attaineth forty fiye of alcicude, 
Even vnto a parallel iphere,_ and ſuch as live under the pole, for half a year 
ſome ſegments may appear at any time and under any quarter, the Sun not 
ſetting, but walking round about them. 

But the propriety of irs ElcRion moſt properly appeareth in cthenatural 
fienification and prognoſtick of it ſelf ; as containing a mix: henalicy of 
rain and fair weather, For being in a roride cloud and ready to drop, it 
declareth a pluyious difpoſure 1n the air z but becauſe when ir appears the 
Sun muſt alſo ſhine, there can be no univerſal howrs, and conſequently 
no Deluge, Thus when the windows of the great deep were open, in vain 


men looke for the Rain-bow z for at that time it could not be ſeen, which 


afcer appeared unto Noah. Tt might be therefore exiſtent before the flood, 
and had in nature ſome ground of its addicion, Unto that of nature God 
ſuperadded an aflurance of his Promiſe, that is, never to hinder its appeare 
ance, orſo to replenilh the heavens again, as that we ſhould behold 1t no 
more, And thus wichout diſparaging the promiſe, it might rain at the 
ſame time when God ſhewed it unto Noah; thus was three more therein 


th:n the heathens underſtood, when they called it the luncia of the gods, 


and 
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and the laugh of weeping Heaven z and thus may 1t be elegantly faid ; 1 
par my bow, not my atrow in theclouds, that is, in the menace of rain the 
mercy of fair weather. 


Cabaliſtical heads, who from that expreſſion in Eſay, do make a book of 29% 
heaven, and read therein the great concernments of carth, do literally play xc, a 


on this, and from its {emicircular figure , reſembling the Hebrew let= 
ter 5 Caph, whereby. is ſignified the uncomfortable number of twenty, at 
which years Joſeph was ſold, which Facob lived under Labay, and at which 
men were togo to war : do note a propriety in its fignification ; as thereby 
declaring the diſmal Time of the Deluge, And Chriſtian conceits do ſeem 
to ſtrain as high, while from the irradiation of che Sun upon acloud, they 
apprehend che myſterie of the Sun of Righteouſneſs in the obſcuriry of 
fleſh ; by the colours green and red, the two diftruftions of che world by 
fireand water z or by che colours of blood and water, the myſteries of 
Baptiſm, and the holy Euchariſt, 

| Laudable therefore is the cuſtom of the Jews, who upon the appearance 
of the Rain-bow, do magnifie the fidelicy of God in the n:emory of his 
Covenant: z according to that of Syrac:des, look upon the Rainbow, 
and praiſe him that made it, And though ſome pious and Chriſtian pens 
have only ſymbolized the ſame from che myſterie of its colours, yet are 
there other affcRions which might admit of Theological allufions, Nor 
would he find a more improper ſubjeQ, that ſhould conſider that the 
colours are made by refra&ion of Light, and the ſhadows that limit that 
lightz that the Center of che Sun, the Rain-bow, and the eye of the 
Bckolder muſt be in one right line, that ſpeCtacor muſt be berween the Sun 


and the Rzin-bow z that ſometime theie appear, ſometime one reyerſed, Thaumancian. 


Wich many others, conſiderable in Meteorological Divinity, which would 

more ſenſibly make out the Epithite of the Heathens; and the expreſſion of 

the ſon of Syrach, Very beautifull is the Rain-bow, it compaſſerh the 

04-7 with a glorious circle, and the hands of the moſt High have 
nded it, | 


" CHAP. V.- 
Of Sem, Ham and lapher. 


"Y Oncerning the three ſons of Noah, Sen:, Ham and [apher, that the 
order of their nativity was accordin«: «0 that of numeration, and: 


Faphet che youngeſt ſon, as moſt believe, as Ayftin and othersaccount , 
the ſons of Fapher, and Exropears nectt inot grant 3: nor Will ito well cone: 


cord 


I 


cord unto the letter of the Text, and its icadieft Interpretations, Fot {yp 
is ic ſaid in our Tranſlation, Sem the father of all the ſons of Heber the 
brother of Japhet the elder: ſo by the Septuagint, and io by that of 
Tremelinzs, And therefore when the Vilgar reads it, Fratre Laphet 
mmajore, the miſtake as [annie obſerverh, might. be commi:ced by the n:gic& 
cf the Hebrew acceunt ; which occafioned Jerom loto 1ei.der ity and many 
after to believe ic. Nor is chat Argumenc concempaible which 1s deduced 
from their Chronology ; for probable ir 15 chat Noth had none of them 
before, and begat them fiom that year when it is ſaid he was five hundred 
years old, and begat Sem, Ham and Japhet, Again it is' ſaid he was x 
hundred years old at the flood, and that cwo years after Sems was but an 
hundred ; therefore S:92 muſt be born when Noah was five hundred and 
two, and ſome other before in the year of five hundred and one, 

Now wl.ereas the Scripture affordeth the priority of order unto Sem, we 
cannot from thence infer þis primogeniture, For in Sem che holy line was 
. continved : and therefore however born, his genealogy was molt remark. 
Gen. 11. able, Sois it not unuſvall in holy Scripture to nominate the younger before 
Gen, a8, theeld:r: ſoisi:ſaid, That Tarah begat Abraham, Nachor and Harm: 

whereas Haravs was the eldeſt, So Rebecca is termed the mother of Lach 

and Eſa, Nor is it range the younger ſhould be firſt in nomination, 

who have commonly had the priority in the bleſſings of God, and been 

In divine be- firſt jn his benediAtion, So Abel was accepted before Carr, Iſaac the 

nediQtions the younger preferred before /ſhmael the elder, Iacob before Eſau, Ioſeph mu 

a” %, oF i the yourgeſt of .rwelye, and David the eleyenth ſon and minor cadetof 
eſſe. | 

7 y 3 though Faphet were not elder then Sem, yet mult wenotaffitm 

that he was younger then Cham , for it is plainly delivered, that after 

Sem and laphet had covered Noah, he awaked, and knew what his 

youngeſt ſon had done unto him vis 6 newg@+, is the expreſſion of the 

zepruagint, Filizs minor of lerom, and winimus of Tremel:izs, And 

upon thele grounds perhaps F-ſephas doch vary from the Scripture enume- 

ration, and nameth them Sem, * enns and Chem; which 1s alſo obſerved 

by the Annan Beroſue ; Noah cum tribus filits, Semo, Tapeto Chan, 

And cherefore although in the priority of Sens and [apher, there may be 

That Noah ſome difficulty, though Cyril, Epiphanins and Auſtin haves accounted Sem 

and =_— the elder, and Salian the Annaliſt, and Petavins rhe Chronologiſt con- 

_ + "m" tend for the ſame; yet Chaw is more plainly and: confeſſedly named the 
Gen. 9. 22. Youngeſt in the Text, 

Reading Yei- And this is more conformable unto the Pagan hiſtory and Gentile ac- 

eogod & abſci- coun hereof, unto whom Noah was Saturn, whoſe ſymbol was a (hip, as 

—__ 4 nz relating unto the Ark, and who is ſaid to have divided the world between 

of 4 his three ſons, Ham is conceived to be Fupiter, who was the youngeſt 

Bocharens ds ſon ; worſhipped by the name of Hamos, which was the Egyptian and 

- 4 as African name for [upiter, who is faid to hahe cut off the genitals of bis 

ſecra, father, derived from the hiſtory of Haw, who beheld the nakedne(s of his, 

and 
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ind by no hard miſtake might be confirmed from the Text, Bocharemw 
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hath well obſerved, 


CHAP. VI. 
That the Tower of Babcl was erefted againſt 4 ſtcond Deluge. ' 


N Opinion there is of ſome generality, that our fathers after the 
flood attempred the Tower of Babel to ſecure themſelyes againſt 
a ſecond Deluge, Which however affirmed by Foſephns and others, hach 
ſeemed improbable unto many who haye diſconrſed hereon, For (befide 
that they could not be ignorant of the Promiſe of God never to drown the 
world again, and had the Rain-bow before their eyes co pur them in mind 
thereof) it is improbable from the nature of the D:Juge z which being not 
poſſibly cauſable from natural:ſhowers above, or watery eruptions below, 
but requiring 2 ſupernatural hand, and ſuch as all acknowledg irreſiſtible; 
ouſt needs diſparage their knowledg and judgment in ſo (ucge{lK(5i at- 
cempts, | | , YI 
= They muſt probably hear, and ſome might know, that the was 
ters of the flood aſcended fifteen cubits aboye the higheſt mountains, Now, 
ifas ſome define, the perpendicular alticyde of the higheſt mountains be 
four-miles z or as others, buc fifteen fuxlongs, it is not eafily conceived how 
ſucha truRure cou'd be effeRted. Although we allowed the deſcription of 
Herodotus concerning the Tower of Belus ; whoſe loweſt tory was in 
height and bredth one furlong, and ſeven more built upon it; abating that 
bite Annian Beroſs, the traditional relation of Ferew, and fabulous ac. 
countof the Jews, Probable i is that what they attempted was feafible,other- 
wiſe they had been amply fooled in fruicleſs ſucceſs of their Jabours, nor 
needed God to haye hindred them, ſaying, Nothing will be reſtrained 
from them, which they begin to do, | 
I: was improbable from the place, that is a plain in the land of Shinar; 
And if the fituation of Babylon were ſuch art firſt as it was in the days of 
Herodotus ; it was rather a ſeat of amenity and pleaſure, than conducing. 
unto.this intention, , Ir being: in a very great plain, and ſo improper a. 
place to provide again(t a general Deluge by Towers and eminent truRures, 
thac they were fain to make proviſions againſt particular and annual inun- 
dations by ditches and trenches, after the manner of Egypt. And therefore 


Sir alter Raleigh accordingly obicReth : If the Nations which followed gigory of the 
Tubred the. ſtirpriſe of a ſecond flood, according to the world. 


Ninred, Rill E 
opinions of the ancient Hebrews, ic ſoundeth il! ro.the-car of Reaſon, that 
they would have ſpent many years in that low and overflown yalley of Me. 
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ſepot ami as And therefore in this latuation,, they choſea place mote ltkel 
to have ſecured chem from the worlds deftruCtion by. fire, then. another 
D-luge of water : and as Pierize obſerverh, ſome haye conceived thar this 
was their intention, . 
Lafily, The reaſon is delivered in the Text, Let us build us a City and 

2 Tower, whoſe top may reach unto heaven, and let us make us a name 

jeſt we be ſcattered abroad NG the, whole eqrtng as we have already began 
to wander over a. part. heſe were” the open ends propoſed unto the 
people ; but the ſecret deſign of Nimrod, was to ſettle unto hiaſelfy place 
of dominion j:and ule oyer His: Brechren, as it after ſucceeded, according 
ro the delivery of the Texts the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
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CHAP. VII. 
of the Mandrakes of Leah. 


'F E (hall not omit the Mandrakes of Leah, according to the 
/ Hiſtory of Genefes, And Renbey went ont in the daies0f 
W heat-harvelt, and found Mandrakes in the field, and brought them unto 
his mother Leah ; then Recbel ſaid unto Leah, give me, I pray thee, of 
thy ſons Mandrakes: and the faid unto her, is it a ſmall matcer that choy 
haſt taken n:y husband, and wouldeft chou rake my ſons Mandrakes alto? 
and Rachel ſaid, Thercfore he ſhall lie with thee this night for thy ſons 
Mandrakes. From whence hath atiſen a common conceir, that Rac 
r. queſted theſe plants as a medicine of fecundacion, or whereby (he might 
become fruitful], Which notwithſtanding is very queſtionable, and df 
incertain truth, ' | 
For firſt from -the compariſon of one Text with another, whether the 
Mandrakes here mentioned, be the ſame plant which holds that name with 
us, there is ſome cauſe to doubr, The word is uſed in another place of 
Scripture, when the Church inviting her beloved into the fields, among the 
delightfull fruits of Grapes ard Pomegranares, it is ſaid, The Mandrakes 
oivea ſmell, and at our gatesareall'manner of pleaſant fruits. Now inſtead 
of a ſmell of Delight, our Mandrakes afford a papayerous and unpleaſant 
odor, whether in the lezf' or apple, as is difcoverable in their Gmplicity 
or mixture, Theſame is alſo dubious from the different interpretations: 
for though the Sepvagint and Foſephars do render it the Apples of Man- 
drates1n this Text, yetin the other of the Canticles, the Chaldy Paraphrale 
term:thit Bilſame, R, Solomon, as Drufu obſeryech, conceives it to 
be. thar pl.nt th: Arabians named Ieſemin, Oleafter, and Georgim 
FVenttm, the Lilly, and that the word Dadaim, may comprehend any 
| plant 
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lant,that hath a good imeſl,; reſembleth a Womans: breaſt, and Aouriſheth | 


K wheat harveſt, Tremelizs interprets the ſame for any amiable flawers/ 
"of a pleaſant and delightfull odonr : b 

"more wary then any « for although they retain the word Mandrake inthe 
'Text, they in ee retra& it in the Margin: wherein is ſet dowa the 


ut the Gezeve Tranſlators haye been 


word.in the Original is Dadazzz, which is a kind. of fruit or Flower 


«p74 
. 


Marsf® fat 1,331 4 p p +1 j 
Nor ſhall we wonder at the diſſent of expoſitiong.} and difficulty of 


definition concerning this Text, if: we; perpend how variouſly the! yege- The yegeta- 
ables of Scripture are expounded, and how hard it is in many places to ble inH. 


make py nſhane determined, Thus are we at variance concerning 


"kh. Scripture how 
the yarioufly cx» 


gove hat covered Jonas ; which though che Septuagint doth render pounde 


Colocynthis , the 'Spaſh.Calabaca, and ours accordingly a Gourd'z yet 
the yulgar tranſlates ic Hedera or. Ivy z and -as Grotizs obſeryeth, Feroms 
thus tranſlated ir, not as the ſame plant, bur. beſt apprehended thereby. 
The Italian of Diodats, and that of Tremelixs have named it Ricinus , 
and ſo hath ours in the Margin, for pa/ma Chr;ſts is the ſame with Ricinxe. 
The Geneva Tranſlators have herein been alſo circumſpeR, for they have 
retained the Qriginal word K:kazon, and ours bath allo affix<d'the ſame 
untothe Margin. OP | | "18615500 
*, Nor are they indeed alwayes the ſame plants which are delivered under 
the ſame name,and appellations commonly receiyed among us, So when it 
is ſaid of Solomon, that he writ of plants from the-Cedar of Lebanus, unto 
the Hyſop that groweth upon the walls that is, from the greateſt unto the 
ſmalleſts, it cannot be well conceived! our common Hyſop ; for neither is 
tharghe leaſt of, yegerables, nor obſerved co grow upon wals ; but rather as 
Lewnins well conceivetb, ſome kind. of the' capillaries, which'are yery 
ſmall plants, and only grow upon wals and tqny places. Nor are the four 
ſpecies in the holy oyntmenr, Cinnamon,. Myrrhe, Calamus and Cafſia , 
nor the other in the , holy perfume, Frankincenſe, S:a&e, Onycha and 
Galbanum,..ſo agreeably expounded unto thoſe: in; uſe with us, a5.not to 
ze confiderable doubts behind chem, Nor mult that -perhaps be 
taken for a ſimple upgueor; which Matthew only:termech's precious oync= 


ment; bur rather a compoſition, as Harkand Foby imply by piſtick Nerd, y, mathiol, 


that is faithfully diſpenied, and may. be that famous compoſition deſcribed zpif, 


by D:gſcorides, mage of oy! of Ben, Malabathrum, Juncus Odoratus , 
Coſtus, Amamum,. Myrrhe, Balſam and. Nard ;\:which Gales affirmeth to 
haye been in. uſe with the delicate Dames of Raimzeg and tht the beſt thereof 
was made at Laodicea; from whence *by Merchants it was conveyed unto 
other parts. But how to make our:that Tranſlation concerning the Tithe 
of Mint, Aniſe and Cumin, we are ſtill to ſeek ; for we find not a word 
inthe Text that can properly be rendred Aniſe z the Greek being «9%» 
which the Latines call Anetham, and isproperly Englithed Dill, 'Laftly, 
What meteor that was, thac: fed the ./ſrae/ites ſo many years, they.muſt 
riſe 224in to inform us,:. Ner do chey make! it outs who ayil baye Tr the 
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{ame with our Manna z nor will any one kind thereof, or hardly all king, 


V. DofSifi'mum we read of, be able roanſwer the qualities thereof, deliyercd in the Sc. 


Chryſofiom, 


Magnenum de 
Ms 


peure ; that is, to fall upon che ground, to breed worms, to melt with the 
Sun, to taſtelike freſh 'oy}, ro be grounded in Mils, to be like Coriander 
ſced, and cf thecolonr of Bdellinm, 

: Again, It.isnot deduciblefrom the Text or concurrent ſentence of Cop; 
ments, that Rachel had any ſuch intention, and moft do reſt in the deter, 
mination'of _Auſt4», that ſhe defired them for rarity,pulchritude or ſuayiq, 


. : 5 Nor is it probable the would have refigned her bed unto Leeb, when at 


ſame time ſhe had obtained a medicine to fruQtifie her ſelf, And therefore 
Drufins who hath expreſly and favourable created hereof, is ſo far fron 
conceding this intention, that he plainly concludeth, Hoc quo med iti 
in mtntens venerit conjicere nequeo ; how this conceit fell inco mens ming 
it cannot fall into-mine3 for the Scripcure delivereth it not, nor can jth; 
clearly deduced from the Text, | 
"Thirdly, 1f Rgchel had any ſuch intention, yer had they no ſuch effe4, 
for ſhe conceived not many'years after of Foſeph ; whereas in the mea 
time Leah had three children, 1ſachar, Zebulow and Dinah. | 
Laſtly, Although ar tha time they faiked-of this effeR, yer is it mainly 
queſtionable whether they had any ſuch yertue either in the opinions of thoſg 
times, or in their proper nature, ' That the opinion was popular in th, 
land of Caxaaw, it is improbable, and had Leah underſtood thus much, 
ſhe would not ſurely have parted with fruits of ſuch a faculty g eſpecialy 
unto Rgcbel, who wasno friend unto hers As for its proper: nature, the 
Ancients have generally eſteemed in Narcotick or RtupefaRtive, and it ist9 
be. found in the lift of poyſons, ſer down by Dyoſcorides, Galen, Atin, 
e/£g:neta, and ſeveral Antidotes delivered by- them againſt its It was] 
confefs from good Antiquity, and in the days of Theophraſtas accounteds 
philtre, or plant that conciliates affeRtion z and ſodelivered by Dioſcoride, 
And this intent might ſeem moft probable, had they not been the wiyes f 
.holy Jacob : had Kachel preſented them untohim, and not requeſted them 
for her ſelf. LES | 
Now what Dieſcorides afttrmeth in favour of this effeQ, that the grains 
of the apples of Mandrakes mundifie the Matrixy and applied with Sulphur, 
ſtop the fluxes of women, he overchrows again by qualities deſtruRive unto 
conception ; affirming alſo that the juice thereof purgech upward like 
Helleborez and applied in peſfaries proyokcs the menſtruous lows, and 
procures abortions Petrgwe-Hiſpanme, or Pope Jobs the twentieth ſpeats 
more direQly in his Tbeſaurm pauperum : wherein among the receitsof 
fecundation, he experimentally commendech the wine of Mandrakes given 
with Triphera magna. Bur the ſoul of the medicine may lic in Triphers 
wagva, an exceilent compoſition, and' for this effeft commended by 
Nicolaws, And whereas Levinus Lemnine thar eminent Phyſician doth 
alſo concece this effect, it is from.manitcſt- cauſes and qualities elemental 
occafioruuBy producing thyg.fame, 'For hi 'imputech the ſame unto - 
| ; coldn 
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coldneſs of that-ſimple, and is of opinion thar in hor climates, 1d where 
che uterine parts exceed in heat, by the coldneſs hereof they m:: » be redu« 
ced into a conceptive conſtitution , and Crafis accommod2ile unto ocnEe 
ration 3 whereby indeed we will not deny the due and frequent uſe may 
proceed unto ſome effect, from whence notwithſtanding we cannot infer a 
fertilitating condition or property of fecundation, For in this way all 


yegerables do make fruitful according unto the complexion of the Mztrix ; 
if that excel in heat, plants exceeding in cold do reQtifie it ; if ic be cold, 
fivples that are hot reduce it ; if dry moiſt, if moift dry corre& it; in 
which diviſion all plants are comprehended, But to diſtinguiſh cthvs much 
js a point of Art,and beyond the Method of Rachels or feminine Phyfick, 


; Again, Whereas i: may be thought that CMandrakes may fecundate, fince 


Poppy hath obtained the Epirhite of fruicful, and tha fertility was Hierc- 
glyphically deſcribed by 'Yexus with an head of Poppy in her hand; the 
reaſon hereof was the mulcicude of ſeed wichin itſclf, and no ſuch mul- 
tiplying in humane generation, And laſtly, whereas they may ſeem to 
haye this quality, fince Op: ic ſelf is conceived to extimulate unto yenes 
ry, and for that intent is ſometimes uſed by Turks, ! erfievs, and moſt 
oriental Nations 3 although F:nclerus doth ſeem. to fayour the conceit, 
yet «eAmatus Lufitanus, and Rodericus 4 Caſtro are againſt it; Garcias 


& horto refutes ir from experiment ; and they ſpeak probably who affirm Opium, of 


—_—_— 


the intent and effeR of cating Opium, it not ſo much to invigorate them. what effeR in 


ſelyes in coiciong as to prolong the AR, and ſpin out the motions of car-= vVenery, 


aalicy, 


CHAP. VIIL 
of the rhree Kings.of Collein. 


Common conceit there is of the three Kings of Co/lein, conceived to 
be the wiſe men that travelled unto our Saviour by the dir:Rion of 


the Scar, Wherein (omitting the large Diſcourſes of Baron, Pineda 
nd Montacutine,) that they might be Kings, befide the Ancient Trz= 
dition and Authority of many Fathers, the Scripture alſo impliech. The 
Gentiles, (hall come to thy light, and Kings co the brizhtne(s of thy: ri- 
ting, The Kings of Tharfs and the Iſles, the Kings of Arabia and Saba 


(hall offer gifts, which places moſt Chriſtians and many Rabb:xs interpret Thee Magior 
of the Meſſiah, Not that they are to be conceived potent Monarchs, or . 


ty 


wiſe men(Mar 
| ay , 2? *'s.) What man: 
Duty Kings ; buc Toparks, Kings of Cities or narrow Terricorie: g I 


a5 were the Kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, the Kings of Jericho = they were. 
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e1, the one and thirty which Joſhuab lubdued, and ſuch as ſome CN» 
ccive the Friencs of Fob to have been, 
But al:hovgh we grant they were Kings, yet can we not be aſſured they 


were three. 


For the Scr/p:ure maketh no mention of any number ; and 


the numbers of their preſents, Gold, Myrrhe and Frevkincenſe, conclu. 
deth not the number of their perſons 4 for theſe were che comniodi:ies of 
their Country, and ſuch as probably the Queen cf Sheba in one perſon 
had brought beforc unto Solomon, So did not the fons of Faceb divide 
the preſent unto Foſeph, bur are conceiy.d to carry on? for them! all, acs 
cording to the exprefiion of their Father; Take of the beſt frui:s of the 
land in your veſſcls, and carry down the man a preicnc, And therefore 
their number being uncertain, what cred1t is to be given unto their name, 
G aſper, Melchior, Balthazar, what to the charm thereof againſt the 
f3lling fickneſs, or what unto their habits, complexions, and corporal ac. 
cidents, we muſt rely cn their uncertain ftory, and receiycd pourcraits of 


Colle 


Laſtly » Alchough we grant them Kings, and three in number, yer 
could we not conceive that they were Kings of Collein, For though Col. 
{ein were the chief City of che Vbis, chen called bropolis, and afterwards 
eAgrippina, yet will no Hiſtory inform us there were three Kings thereof, 
Beſide, theſe being rulers in their Countries, and returning home, weuld 
have probably converted their ſubjeRs ; but according unto Munſter, their 
converſion was not wrovght until ſeventy years after by CM aternm a dil. 
ciple of Peter, And laſtly, ic is ſaid that the wiſe men came from the 
Eaſt z but Collein, is ſeated Wceiteward from Jeruſalem ; for Colkin 
hath of longicude thirty four degrees, but Feraſalem ſeventy two, 

The ground of all was this, Theſe wiſe men or Kings, were probably 
of Arabia, and deſcend from eAbraham by Ketarah, who apprehending 
the myſtery of this Star, either by che Spirit of God, the propheſie of 
Balaam, the prophefie which Suet ont mentions, received and conſtants 
ly believed through all che Eaſt, that out of Jury one ſhould come that 
ſhould rule the whole world :, or the divulged expeRation of the Jews 
from the expiring prediQtion of Dawje!: wete by the ſame conduRted unto 
Fudea, returned into their Country, and were after baptized by Thoma, 
From whence about three hundred years after, by Helexa the Empreſs 
their bodies were tranflated to Conſtantinople, From thence by Eu tim 
unto Millane, and at laſt by Rexatxs the Biſhop vnto Cellein: where 

they ate belieyed at preſent to remain, their monuments ſhewn unto 
ſtrangers, and having loft their Arabiar ticles, are crowned Kings of 


Colletn, 
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CHAP, IX 
Of the food of John Baptiſt, Locuſts and Wild: honey, 


Oncerning the food of John Baptiſt in the wilderneſs, Locufts and 
* Wild-honey, left popular opin:atriry ſhould atife, we will deliver 
the chief opinions, The fiift conceiverh the Locults here mentioned to be 
that fruit which the Greeks. name. «eegn«1,, mentioned by Lake in the dier 
' of the Prodigal ſon, the Latins S:/:q4a, and ſome Pans Saxtt; Fohanny; 
included in a broad Cod, and indecd a taſte almoſt as pleaſant ay Honey, 
Bur chis opinion doth not (© txvly impugn «hat of the Loceſts: and might 
rather call into controverſie the meaning of Wild-hon! y. 
The ſecond afirmerh that they were che tops or tender crops of crees: for 
ſo Loeyfta alſo fignificth 2 which conceit is plauſible in Latin, bur will Opinions 
not hold in Greek, wherein the word is #xe4a, except for xxgiovs, we read concerning 
a*g99)va, or exg:pgris, which fignifie the ex:remiries of trees, of which belicf *xeids, 
have divers been : more confidently //idore Pelen/iota, who in his Epiſtles or the Locuſt 
plainly affirmeth they think unlearnedly who are of another belief, and *fS-1cbn Bap- 
this {2 wrought upon Baronizs, that he concludeth in neutrality z Fes _ 
cum ſcribat Iſidormus definiendum nobis non eft, & totum relinquimus Iefto« 
ris arbitrio ; nam corſtat Grecam difti»nem «xeavws, & Locuſtam, inſetts 
gens, & arbvrum ſummitates ſignificare, Sed falitar, ſaith Montacu- 
tius, var corftat contrarinm, Axeids apud nullum authorem claſ/icum 
'agghve fignifiare, But above all Paracelſue with molt animolicy pro no. 
tech this opinion, and in his book de melle, ſpareth not his Friend Eraſmus, 
Hoe & nonnullse ita explicatur nt dicant Locuſt as aut cicadas Johanni pro 
cho fuiſſe ; ſed hi flaltitiam diſs tmulare non pofſunt, veluti Feroninu , 
Eraſmus, & alis Prophete Neoterici in Latinitate immort#1, 

A third affirmech that chey were properly Locults : that js, a ſheath- The more pro- 
winged and fix- footed inſeR, ſuch as is our Grathopper, And chis opi- bable what- 
nion ſeems more probable than th: other. For belide the auchori y of 
Origen, Ferom, Chryſoftom, Hillary and Ambroſe to confirm it: this is 
the proper ſignafica:ion of the word, thus uſed in Scripture by the Seprua- 
vine, Greek yocabularics chus expound ir, Swidas 0D tlie word Azgis ofe 
ſerves it to be that animal whereon the Baprtiit fed in the deſert 5 in this 


| ſenſe the word is iſed by Ariflotle, Di:ſcoride:, Galen, and ſeveral hu- 


mine Authors, And laſtly, there is no abſurdity in this interpretation, 
or any ſolid reaſon why we ſhould decline ir, it being a fuod permitted 
unco the Fews, whereof four kinds are recconed 1) among clezn meats, 
Befide, not only the Jews, but many other Nations lorg before and fince, 
have made an uſual food thereof, -That the eAfrhioprans, Manritanans 


?ndeArabians did commonly cat thein, is teſtified by Diodorns, Stravs, 
Solinns, 
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Solinus, lian and Pliny: that they ſtill feed on them is confirmed by 
Leo Cadamuſtus aad others, Fobn therefore as our Saviour ſaith, came 
neicher eating nor drinking z that js, far from the diec of Feraſalem and 
other Riotous places 3 but fared courſly and poorly according unto the ay. 
parel he wore, that is of Camels hair: the place of his abode, the wilder. 
neſs ; and che doEtrin he preached, humiliation and repentance, 


CHAP. X. 


That John the Evangeliſt ſhould not die. 


HE conceit of chelong-living, or rathernot dying of Fob» the Evan. 
oelift, although it ſeem inconſiderable, and not much weightier 
than that of Foſeph che wandring Few : yet being deduced from Scripture, 


| and aberted by Authors of all times, je ſhall not eſcape our enquiry, Ic is 


drawn from the ſpeech of our Saviour unto Peter after theprediRion of his 
Martyrdom ; Peter faith unto J:\us, Lord what ſhall this man do ? Jeſus 
faichunto him, If I will that he carry until I come, whac is that to thee? 
Follow thou me z then went this ſaying abroad among the brechern, that 
this diſciple ſhould not die. | 

Naw the belief hereof hath been received either groſly and in the gene 
ral, that is not diſtinguiſhing the manner or particular way of this cone 
tinua:ion, in which ſenſe probably the grofler and undiſcerning party re 
ceivedit, Oc more diſtinAly apprehending the manner of his immorcalicy; 
that-is, that Zohn ſhould never properly die, bur be tranſlated inco Para- 
dife, there to remain with Enoch and Elias until abour the coming of 
Chriſt ; and ſhould be flain with them under Antichrift, according to 
that of the Apocalyps, I will give power un:o my two witneſſes, and they 
ſhall prophefie a thouſand two hundred and threeſcore days cloathed in 
ſack-cloth, and when they ſhall have finiſhed cheir Teſtimony, the beaſt 
that aſcendeth out of the bottomleſs pir, ſhall make war againſt them, 
and ſhall overcome them, and kill them. Hereof, as Baro»iss obſeryeth, 
within three hundred years after Chriſt, Hippolytus the Martyr was the 
firſt afſertor, but hath been maintaiced by Metaphraſtes, by Freculphar, 
bur eſpecially by Georgras Trapezuutius, who hath expreſly treated upon 
this Text, and although he lived but in che laſt Century, did Rill affirm 
that Fohn was not yer dead, 

The ſame is alſo hinted by the learned Italian Poet Dante, who in 
his Poecical ſurvey of Paradiſe, meeting with the ſoul of St, Fehx, and 
d:Gring to ſee his body ; receiyed anſwer from him that his body was in 
earth, 
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farth,' and there ſhould remain wich ocber bodys, uncil the number of te 


interra+ terra ilmio corps, & ſaragls 
T anto con gli altri, che numero noftro 
(on U eterne propefits i* agguagls, 


As for thegroſs opinion that he ſhould not die, it is ſufficiently refuted 
by that which firſt occaſioned it, that is the Scripture it ſelf, and nofurther 
off, than the yery- ſubſequent verſe : Yer Jeſus ſaid unto him, he ſhould 
not die, but if I will that he carry till I come, What isthat to thee And 
this was written by Zohn himſclf, whom the opinion concerned ; and as 
is conceived many years after, when Peter had ſuffered and fulfilled the 
propheſie of Chriſt, . © 
For the particular-conceir, the foundation is weak, nor can it be made 
out from the Textalledged in the Apocalyps : for beſide that therein two 
perſons are only named, no mention is made of Fohv, a third ARor in this 
Tragedy, The ſame is alſo overthrown by HiRory, which recordeth nor 
onlythe death of oh», but aſfigneth the place of his burial, that is Epbeſws, The death of 
aCity in fa minor, whither after he had been baniſhed into Patmos by St. Zebn]Evan- 
Domitian, he returned in the reign of Nerve, there deceaſed, and was 8*1:» whee 
buried in the days of Trajas, And this is teſtified by Jerom, by Tertull;. m—_—_ 
a, by Chryſeſtom and Exſebius, in whoſe days his Sepulchre was to be De Scriptoy. 
ſeen; and by a more ancient Teftimony alleadged alſo by him, that-is of Ecclefisft. De 
Puljarates Biſhop of Epheſus, not many ſucceſſions after Joh»'; whoſe «nima, 
words are theſe in an Epiſtle unto Y/:for Biſhop of Rome, Johannes ille 
qui ſupra pettus Domini recumbebat, Doftor opt imus, apud Epbrſum dor. 
mivit 5 many of the like nature are noted by 2aronins, Jarſenins, Eftigs, 
Lyellexs, and others. 
Now the main and primitive ground of this error, was a groſs miſtake 
in the words of Chriſt, and a falſe apprehenſion of his meaning z under- 
Randing that poſitively which was bu: conditionally exprefled, or receiving 
that affirmatively which was but concefſiyely d:livered. For the words 
of our Saviour run in a doubtful Rrain, rather reprehending chan ſatisfy. - 
ing the curiofity of Petey ; as though he ſhould have ſaid, Thou haſt thy 
own doom, why enquireſt thou after thy Brothers > What relief unto chy 
affli ion, will be the ſociety of anothers? Why pryeſt chou into the ſecrets 
of Gods will? If he ſtay untili come, what concerneth ir ther, who ſhalt | 
be ſure to ſuffer before thattime ? And ſuch an anſwer probably he return. + 
ed, becauſe he fore-knew John ſhould not ſuffer a viotenc death, bur go tb 
untohis grave in pe3zce, Which had Perer 3fſuredly known, it might have 
ct ſome water on tis flames, and ſmothered thoſe fires which kindled 
after unto the honour of his Maſter, 
Now why among all the reſt Joh» only eſcaped the death of a Martyr, 
the reaſon is given ; becauſcall others Al daway or withdrew — 
is 
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thought to 
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Wherein notwithſtanding, the affliction that he ſuffered could not amonay: 
unto leſs than Martyrdom : for if the naked relation, at leaſt the intentife 
conſideration of thar.Paſhton, be. able” Rill, and at this disadyantage of 


natural death : time, to rend the hearts of . pious Contemplacors,. ſurely the near and ſen. 


&nd why? 
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ſible vifion chereof muſ{ needs occaſion. Aganies-beyond the. comprehenſion 
of fleth 3. and the trajeions of fuch an obje& more (ſharply pierce the 
Martyxed: ſoul of Jeb, ghan afterwazd did the nails the crucified body of 
Peter; 4 | | 

Againg They were miſtaken in the Emphatical apprehenſion, placing 
the conſideration -upon' the words, If I will : whereas it properly lay ig 
theſe, when-I come, Which had they apprehended as ſome have fince, 
that is, not forhisultimate-and. laſt return,. but his coming in Jud 
and deftruction upen the Jews; or ſuch a coming, as it mjghtbe ſaid, that 
that generation {hould not paſs before it was fulfilled ; they needed. nbr, 
much leſs need we ſuppoſe ſuch diuturnity” For after the death'of Pew, 
Jehs lived to behold-che. ſame fulfilled by Peſpaſian : nor had he then his 
Nunc dimittioen:, or went oue like unto S:»20% ; bur old in accom: 
Pliſke: obſcurities, and having, ſeen the expire of Damels prediftion, as 


{ome conceive, kheaccomplithed his/Reyelation. | 


But befides this: original and' primary foundation, . divers others ha 
made: impreſſions according unto different ages and perſons by whom they 
were- received, For ſome. eſtabliſhed: the conceit in the diſciples 2nd br; 
thren, which were contemporary unto him, or lived about the fame time 
with him;. and this was firſt the extraordinary 'affeQion our Saviour bers 
ugto this diſciple,, who hath the honour to be called the: diſciple whom 
Jeſus. loved, Now from hence they: might be apt to-belieye- their Maſter 
would diſpenſe wich his death, or ſuffer him to live to fee him return in 
olory, who was the only Apoſtle that beheld him to die in diſhonour, 
Another was the beliefand opinion of thoſe times, that Chriſt would ſud: 
denly come z for they held not generally che ſame opinion with their ſuc- 
ceſſors, or as deſcending ages after ſo many Centuries 3 but conceived 
his coming would not be long after his- palſion, according unto ſeyergl 
expreſſions of our Saviour grofly underſtood, and as we find the ſaine opis 
nion not long after reprehended by St, Pal: and thus conceiying his 
coming would not be long, they might be induced to believe his favorite 
ſhould live unto it, Laftly, the long life.of Fohr might much adyantagt 
this opinion ; for he ſurvived the ocher twelye, he was aged 22 years 
when he was called-by Chrift, and 25 that is the age of Prieſthood at his 


death, and lived 93 years, that js 68 after his Saviour, and died not bes 


fore the ſecond year of Trajavy, Now having out lived all his fellows, che 
world was confirmed he might live ſtill, and even unto the coming of his 
Maſter, 

The ground which promoted it in ſucceeding ages, were eſpecially two, 
The firſt- his eſcape of martyrdom ; for whereas all the reft ſuffered _=_ 
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{md of foreible death, we have no biſtory thar he ſiffered.any ; and men 
-nizhc think 'he was not capable thereof : For as Hiſtory informeth, ty 
the command of Dometian he was caſt into a Caldron of burning oyl, and 
«came out again unſinged, Now future ages apprehending be Cfered no 
Ne yiolent death, and'finding alſo the means that tended thereto could cake no 
on place, they might be confirmed in'their opinion, that death had no power 


he over him, that he might live always who could not be deſtroyed by fire, 
of and was able to refiſt the fury of that element which nothing ſhall reſiſt, 
* The ſecond was 2 corruption crept into the Latin Text, reading for Ss, 
nz Sie Tum manere vole; whereby the anſwer of our Sayiour becometh poſi. 
1 tive, or that he will haycic ſo ; which way of reading was much received 
ry in former ages, and is ll retained m_ "wlgar Tranſlation ; but in the 
ic Greek and original the word 1s is, Gignifying FS; or.if, which is very 
0 different from «w., and cagyot he tranſlated for it: and anſwerable 
t, hereunto is the trartffation of Funixs, - antl thatalfo annexed unto the Greek 
% by the authority of S1xtus Quintas, 
» The chird confirmed it in agesfarther deſcending, and proyed a powerfull 
Y aroument unto all ochersfollowing ; becauſe im-his tomb at Epheſww-here 
* ans no corps orrelique thereof to be found; whereupon aroſe diyers doubts, 


and many ſuſpicious conceptions ; ſome believing he was'not buried, fome 
: that he was buried but rifen again, others that he defcended alive into his 
F womb, 'and from thence departed after, But all theſe pricecded upon 
a unveritable grounds, as Barons hath obſeryed 5 who alledgech a letter of 
F Celeftive Biſhop ' of Rowe, unto the Council of Epheſus, wherein he 
l dtelarech the rehiques of Fobs were highly - honoured by that City ; antil by 
a paſſage alſoof Chryſoftowe in-the Homilies of the Apoſtles, 'Thac Fohu 
| being dead, did 'curexin Epheſay, as though he were (till alive. And fo 
{obſerve chat Eftbins diſcHing this point (conciadech hereupon, Quod 
enmps ejuus nunguam reperiatur, hoc nom dicerent fe veterum ſcripts 
diligent perluſtraſſent. | 
Now that the firſt ages afcer Chriſt, thoſe ſucceeding, or any other 
fhonkd:procced into opinions 1o far divided from reaſon, as to think of 
immartalicy afcer the fall of Adam, or conceit a man in theſe later times 
ſhould out-liye our fathers in the firft ; although it ſeem yery ſtrange, yet 
is it not incredible, For the credulicy of men hath been deluded into the 
like.conceits; and as Irevexs and Tertullian mention, one Henerder a 
Samaritan obtained belief in this very point 3 whoſe doFrin it was, that 
death ſhould have no power on his diſciples, and ſuch as received his ba- 
ptiſm ſhould receive immortality therewith, Twas ſurely an apprehenſion 
very ſtrange s nor uſually falling either from the abſurdities of Melancholy 
or yanitics of ambition, Some indeed haye been ſo affeRedly vain, as to 
cotinterfeit Immortality, and have fioln their death, in a hope to be 
eſteemed immortal s and others haye conceived themſelyes dead ; but ſurely 
few or none haye fallen upon ſotbold an errour, as not to think that they 
could die at all, The reaſon of thoſe mighty ones, waoſe ambition could 
Geg 2: ſuffer 
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ſuf:rchem to be called gods, would never be flarered into immornlity ; 
proudeft thereof have by the daily diQates of corruption convinced 
the impropriery of that appelſation. And farely although deluſion ay 

run hieb, and poſſible it is toat for a while a man may forget his nature 

yer cannot this be durable, For the inconcealable inperfeRions of our 
ſayes, or their daily examples in others, will hourly prompt us Qur curry, 
ption, and loudly tell us we are the ſons of carth. © as | 


- - : 3 + ol 
More compendiouſly of ſome others. 


Any others there are which we refign unto Divinity, and perhaps 

Mito not controyexfie, Wherher David were puniſhed only far 
pride of heart in numbring the people, as moſt do hold, or whether xs 
Foſephus and many maincain, he ſuffered alſo for not performing the Cons 
mandment of God — capitation ;z that when the people wee 
numbred, for eyery head chey thould pay unto God a ſhekell, we ſhall not 
here contend, Surely, if ic were not the occaſion of this plague, we muſt 
acknowledge the omiſſion: thereof was threatned with. chat puniſhment, 
according to the . words of the 'Lawm, When. thou rakeft the ſumofthe 
children of Iſrael, then ſhall they give every-man a ranſom. for his ſoul 
unto the Lord, that there be no plague amongſt them. Now how deeply 
hereby God was defrauded in the time of David, and opulent State of 
Iſrae!, will eafily appear by the ſums of former luſtrations, -For in the 
fir, the filver of them that were numbred was an hundred Talents, and 
a thouſandfeven hundred threeſcore and fifreen-(hekels; a Bekah for every 
man, that is, -half a ſhekel, after che ſhckel of the ſanQuary z: for every 
one from twenty years old 'and upwards, for fix. hundred thouſand, and 
three thouſand and five hundred and fifry men, Anſwerable whereto we 
read in Foſephns, Veſp-fian ordered that ey:ry man of the Fews (hould 
bring into the Capital two dragms 3 which amounts unto fifteen pence, or 
a quarter of an ounce of filyzr with us e. and is equivalent unto a Bekah, or 
half a ſhekel of che S2nAtuary.. For an Attick dragm is ſeyen pence half. 
peny or a quarter of a (hekel, and a didrachmum or double dragm, is the 
ward uſed for- Tribute money,. or half a (hekel; and a ftater the money 
found in the fiſhes mouth was two Didrachmums, or an whole (heke!, and 
trioute ſufficient for our Sayiour and for Peter, 

We will no: queſtion the Metamorphoſis of Lots wife, or whether (he 
were transformed into a real ſtatus of Salt : though ſome conceive that 
expreſſion Mctaphorical, and no more thereby then a laſting and _ 

| column, 
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cohumn, according to the narure of Salc, which 2dmitceth. no corruption z 
:n which ſenſe the Covenznct of God is termed a Covenant of Salt ; andic 


# alſo ſaid, God gave the Kingdom(unto Dayyd for eyer,. or by a Cove- 


nant of Sale, 

That Abſalons was hanged by the .bair of the head, and not caught u 

the neck, as Poſephics LAH Ye dAak argument Sd 

hair affirmech, we arenot ready.co deny, Although I confeſs a great 

1nd learned party there are: of another 'opinion ;"alchough iF he had his 
'Morion or Helmet on, I could not well conceive itz although che tranflas 
tion of [eroms or Tremelsus do not prove it, and out own ſeems rather to 
overthrow it. Or 0 es ns 
-Fhat FTudes hanged himſelf, much more, that he periſhed'thereby, we 
llnot raiſea-doubr; Although Hanſen diſcourfing:thepoinr, produceth 
the teftimony of T heophylaft and Embimiur, that he died not' by the 
Gallows, but under a cart wheel, and Barorus alſo deliverech, this was 
the opinion of the Greeks, and derived' as high- as Papias, one of the 
Diſciples of-/oh», Alchough alſo! how hardly the exoreſſiqn of Matthew: 
ſSteconcilable unto tharof Peter, andthar he phaihly hanged himſelf, with 
that, that falling head-Jong 'he burſt aſunder in the midR, with many 
6:Hier, the l:arned 'Grotszs plainly doth atknowledge,  *And'laRtly, Ale" 


though as he aMo urgeth, the word «=iytew in Marrhiw,' doth not only How Tudar” 
nifie ſuſpenſion or dulous illaqueation, as the common piCtare might die. 


; diſcribeth ir, but alſo ſuffocation, Rrangulation or imcerception of breath , 


which may ariſe from grief, diſpair, and deep dejeRtion of ſpirit, in which 
ſenſe it is uſed in the Hiſtory of Tobit concerning Sara, immu ogides 
inemiytacx, [ta triftata off-ut trangiilatione premeretur; ſaith Iunins'; 
and ſo might it happen fromthe horrour of mind unto Iailas, Sodo many 
of the Hebrews affirm, that Achitophel was alſo tangled, that is, not 
from the rope, bur paſſion, For the Hebrew and Arabick word in the 
Text, not only ſignifies ſuſpenſion, bar. indignation, as Grotzxs hath alſo 
ſerved,” 5 1 <7 37 D330 

- Many more:there are of: indifferent” truths; whoſe dabious expoſttions » 
worthy Divines and Preachers do often draw 'into wholeſome and ſober 
iſes whereof we (hall nor ſpeak ;z -with induſtry we decline ſuch Paradoxes, , 
and peaceably ſubmit unto their received acceptions. . 
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CHAP. X11. 


TJ fr Snacks ceaſed or grew muce.at the coming of Chriſt, is beſt yg; 
A. derftood in a qualficd ſenſe, and. not without all Jatitude, as thaygh: 
preciſely there were nane after, nor any decay before, For (what 
muſt confeſs unto relations of Antiquity } ſome pre-decay is obieryable 
from that of Cieero, urged | by Barons ; Cur ſto modo. jam oracul 
Delphis nan eduntur,. now.medo weſtra #tate, ſed jam din, ut nihil pf 
eſe comermprins. That during . his life they were, not altogether dumb, ix 
duceable from ;Swetaxins in the life of Tiberiys, who attempting to 
ſubvert che Qracles 2djoyning unto Roxe, was .dezerred by the Lojxor 
chances which were delivered at Prexeſfke, After his. deach we meec with 
many ; Swetortas reports, that the Oracle of dvtiwen forewarned Calegul 
to beyare, of { «fſixss who was one that Canſpired his death. Platarch 
enquiring why-che Qracles of Greece ceaſed, excepreth that of Lebadu: 
,:and in the ſame ,place Demezivs -affirgiecth the Oracles of opſnrand 
. Azphilochus were much frequented in his days. In brief, Hiſtoriesar 
ES my in cxamples, and there want not ſome even to the reign « 
ulian, » | WIE 
' What therefore may conkt with hiſtory, by 1 9ef{ation of Oracles wit 
 Montacutins we , may panderfiand their .intercifion, mot abiciſſian gt 
conſummagxe delgſation ; their rare delivery, not tacal dereliftion, andy 
in regard. of divers Oracles, we may ſpeak firiftly, and ſay there was 
proper ceſſation, Thus may we reconcile the accounts of times, andallon 
thoſe few and broken ,divinations, whexeof we read in fiory and undens 
able Authors, For that they received this blow from Chriſt, and noche 
cauſcs alledged by the heathens, from areculoys.confeſſton they-cannot degy; 
whereof vpon record there aze ſome. very -remarkable,. The fir tha 
Oracle of Delphos delivered unto Ang»ſtus, | 
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Me puer Hebrens Divos Dent ipſe gubernans 
Cedere ſede jubet, triſtemq; redire ſub orcam ; 
Ars ergo dehinc tacitus diſcedito noſtres, 


An Hebrew child, a God all gods excelling, 
To hell again commands me from this dwelling, 
 __ OurAltars leave in filence, and no more 
{. 1 -A Reſolufion &cefrom hence implore, 


A ſecond recorded by Plutarch, of a voice that was heard to cry unto 
| Mariners 
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Miriners at}the'fea, Grear Pan is dHd; which iPatretarion very remake 
abit; and may” be” rexd'in; his defeR*: of ' Orattes, i A third reported by 
Eufebins in the” life of his magniffed' Conffantere,. thar about that time: 
Fpllb mourned, declating his Oracles were falfe* and: that the righteous 
ypon-earth did hinder him from {peaking truth, Anda fourth related by 
brodorer, and delivered by Apollo Dephnews unto Fulian upon his Perjian 
expedition, that he thoutd 'remoyt'the' bodies about him beforehe could 
run ananſwer, and'ngt leng after his Tenple! was burnt with lightning, 
All which were evidetitand convincing acknowkdoements of that Power 
which ſhut his lips, and reſtrained that deluſion whichhad reigned ſomany 
Centuries. Buc as his malice 1s vigilant, and- the'fins of: men do Rijl 
cohtinue” a toleration' of his miſchieſs; h& reſteth nor, nog will he ever 


cafe'to eircumvehi thefſons of the firſt decelyed, ' And therefore expelled The devils re» 


from Oracles and ſolemn Temples of delitfion; - he: runs: into: corners g_— exo 
pelled the 


Oracles.. 


exerciſing minor trumperies, and aRting his deceits in Wirches, Magictans, 
Diviners, and ſuch inferiour ſeducers, And yet (what is deplorable) while 
we apply our ſelves thereto, and affirming tharGod tmarhrleft ro ſpeat by his 
Prophets, expe in doubtfull matters a reſolution from ſuch ſpirits, while _ 
me ſay the devil is mute, yercopfeſs fa -- «> ſpeak y while we deny- 
the ſubſtance, yer practiſe the effe@and inthe'denied ſolemnity maintain 
the equivalent efficacy ; in vain we cry that Oracles are down ; Apollos 
Altar Rill doth ſmoak ;- nbr i5thd fire off Do/pIav ont unto this day, 
Impertinent it is unto our intention to ſpeak in general of Oracles, and 

many have well performed.ic, The. plaineſt of others was that of Apol/or 
Drlphicns recorded by Herodotus, and. Jelivered-unto Creſws ; who afa 
riabof-their omniſcience ſent unto diſtant-Oxacles 3 and ſo contrived with-. 
the Mefſengers, that though in ſeveral places, . yet at the ſame cimethey;. 
ſhoulddemand what Creſws was then a doing, Among all others the 
Oracle of De/phos only hit it, returning anſwer, he was boyling a Lamb 
wih's Tortoiſe, ina brazen veſſel, wich a coyer of the ſame:meral, The- 
file is haughty in Greek, though ſomewhat lower in Latine, | 


eE1moriceſs (patinum & numerus mihi notus areue' 
XMat um percipuo, fantis nthil audio vocem, 

Vnit ad hos ſenſns nidor teftudints acres, 

Dne ſemel agnird coguitur cum carne labete, 
Aere infra ſtrato, & ſtratum cnt deſuper es. eſt, 


I know the ſpace of Sea, the number of the ſand, 
I hear the filenc, muteI underftand. | 

A tender Lamb joined with Torcoiſe fleſhy. 

Thy Matter King of Lydi« now doth drels, 

The ſcent thereof doth in-my noſtrils hover, . 
Erom brazen pot cloſed-with brazen cover, - 
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he deceived his fayourite _ gl "__ car ag ara irreparab 
overthrow by C . And ſurcly ct ame iucceſs are lik« y all co hay 
charrely ms him, * Twas the firſt play he praQtiſed on mort. 
lity ; and as time hatch rendred him more perfect inthe Arr, fo hath the 
inyeterateneſs of his malicemore ready in the execution, *Tisiherefore the 
ſoveraign degree of folly, and a crime not only againſt God, bur alſo our 
own. reaſons, to expe a fayour from the deyil ; whoſe mercics are more 
cruel than thoſe of Polyphemms ; for he devours his fayourites firft, and he 
nearer a man approacheth, the ſooner he is ſcorched by Aſfe{och, In brief, 
his fayours are deceicfull and double-headed, he doth apparcne good, for 
real and convincing evil after it ; and exaltech us up to the top of the 
Temple, but to humble us down from it, 
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"CHAP. X111. 
*” of the death of Aziitorle. 


Hat Arifotle drowned himſelf in Exripay, as diſpairing to refolre 
| the cauſe of its teciprocation, -or ebb and flow ſeven cimesa day, with 
; this determination, Ss gwnidem ego non capio te. tw Capies me, was ths 
aſertion of Procopins, Nazianzen Juſtin Martyr,and is generally believed 
amongſt uss Wherein, becauſe we perceive men have but an imperfe& 
knowledge, ſome conceiving Exripm to be a River, others not knowing 
where or in what part to place it ; we fiſt advertiſe, it generally fignifiah 
Whatan Ew- any ſtair, fret, or channel of the Sea, running between two ſhoars, 43 
vious isgeneral: Fulizs Pollux bath defined it ; as we read of Exripms Helleſprotiacw, 
To Pyrrheus, and this whereof we treat, Emripus Enboicus ot .Chalcidics: , 
that is, a nartow paſſ#ge of Sea dividing Arrica, and the Iſland of Ewbes, 
now Called Golfo de Negroponte, from the name of the Ifland and chief 
Ciry thereof ; famous 4n the wats of A»tiochas, and taken from the 

Venetians by Mahomet the Great,' © | 
Now chat in this Earipe or fret of Negropont, and vpon the occaſion 
mentioned, Ariftotle drowned himſelf, as many affirm, and almoft all 
Touchingebe belieye, we have ſome room to doubr, For without any mention of this, 
dearh of Ari: we find two ways delivered of his death by Diogenes Laertius, who 
ſaute, expreſly treatech thereof; the one from Exmolns and Phatorinus, that 
being accuſed of impiery for compoſingan Hymn unco Hermias (upon whoſe 
Concubine he begat his ſon Nichomachsa: ) he withdrew into {balcs , 
where drinking poiſon he died z the Hymn js extant in Laertins, and ” 
| fifteen; 
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repured-by:Cr«fmu 238 Dicty: and, yer not long after, bya wilgar fallg 
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$freench book. of Arhenens, Another by Apollodorns, that he dicd at 
Chalcis of a natural death and languiſhmenr of ſRomach, in his fixty third, 
orercat ClimaRterical year z and anſwerable hereto is the account of Suides 
and Cenſorinus, And if that were clearly made out, which Rabbi Ben 

oſeph affirmeth, be found in an Egyptian book of «Abraham Sepiens 
Pirizol ; that Arifotle acknowledged all that was wricten in the Law of 
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Moſes, and became at laſt a Proſclyte ; it would allo make improbable guefion, epifph 


this received way of his death, . . 

Again, Befide the negative of Authority, it is alſo deniable by reaſon ; 
nor Will it be eafie to oberude ſuch deſperate arcempts upon Ar;Fotle, from 
inſatisfaion of reaſon, who ſo often acknowledged the imbecillicy thereof, 
Who in matters of difficulty, and ſuch which were not without abftruſi. 
ties, conceived it ſufficient to deliver conjeQuralities, And turely he that 
could ſometimes fir down with high improbabilities, that could content 
himſelf, and think to fatisfic others, that the yariegation of Birds was 
from their living in the Sun, or exeRtion made by deliberation of the Teftio 
ces ; would not have been dejeRted unto death with this, He that was ſo 
well acquainted with 4 #n, and mg utrum, and An QOnia, as we ob- 
ſerve in the Queries of his Problems ; with 7avs and im wv may, fortaſſe and 
pleryrmque, 25 is obſervable through all his Works : had certainly reſted 
with-probabilities, and glancing corijeQtures in this : Nor would his reſo- 
lutions haye ever run into that mortal Antanaclafis, and deſperate piece of 
Rhetorick, to be compriz'd in that he could not comprehend, Nor is it 
indeed to be made our that he ever endeayourcd the particular of Exripas. 
orſo much as to reſolve the ebb and flow of the Sea, For, as Vicomerca- 
tsrand others obſeryr, he hath wade no mention hereof in his Works, 
although the occaſion preſent it ſelf in his Meteors, wherein he diſputerh 
the affeRions of the Sea : nor yet in- his Problems, although in the twen= 
ty third SeRion, there be no leſs than one and forty Queries of the Sea, 
Some mention there is indecd in a Work of che propriety of Elements, af 


cribed unto eAriftorle : which notwithſtanding is nor reputed genuine, olacieh 


and was perhaps the ſame whence this was urged by P/utarch, 

+ Laſtly, the thing ir ſelf whereon the opinion dependeth, that is, the 

viriety of the flux and the refinx of Exr:pss, or whether the ſame do ebb 

and flow ſeven times a day, is not incontroyertible, For though Pow 
povins Mela, and after him Solinus and Pliny have affirmed it, yet I obe 
Terve Thucydides, who ſpeaketh often of Exh&4a, hath omitted it, Pax 
ſaxias an ancient Writer, who hathleft an cxa& deſcription of Greece, 
and in 3s particular a way as Leandro of [taly, or Cambden of 
preat Britary, deſcribing not only the Country Towns, and Rivers z bur 
Hills, Springs and Houſes, hath lefc no mention hereof, eE/chines in 
Cteſiphon only alludeth unto it 3- and Strabo that accurate Geographer 
ſp:aks wearily of.i”, that is, «s q«n, and as men commonly reported. And 
ſodoth ao Maginus, Velocis ac varn flullus eft-maye, nbi quater in die, 
Aut ſepties, ut ali dicunt, Ik. Botero more plainly, // 
o<" 00" Brcy _ mar 
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mar cre(ce « calg.con wy impero. mirahule quatra volte 1! di, bey ch 
communimente fi dica ſette volte, &c. This S:a with wondrous impe. 
woſity ebbech and flaweth | four times a day, although it be common 
ſaid ſeven times , and generally opinioned , that aFrifeotle deſpair 


of the - reaſon , drowned himſelf therein. In which deſcription by 
| four times a day, it exceeds not in number che motion of ather Seas, takj 


' © the words properly, that is, twice ebbingand twice flowing in four 


' twenty hourss And is no more than what Thamaſo Porrchacehi affirmgh 
in his deſcription of famous Hands, that twice a day ic hath ſuch an impe. 
tuous flood, as is not .withour wonder, Livy ſpeaks more particularly, 
Hand facile infeftior clefſs ftatio eft & fretum ipſum Enripi, nou ſeptiy 
die (ficat fama fert) temporibus cert#s reciprocat, fed temere in maiuy 
vents, nunc hunc nuanc:illuc verſo mars, velut monte precipus devluy 
torrens rapityr, There is hardly a worſe harbour, the fret or channel gf 
Eiripns nec certainly ebbing or flowing ſeven times a day, according tg 
common reports: but being uncertainly, and in the manner of a wind cy. 
ried hither and thither, is wbirled away asa torrent down a hill, Butthe 
expcrimenta] teftimany oof Grllius 1s moſt conſiderable of any : who having 
beheld the courſe thereof, and made enquiry of Millers that dwelt upen is 
ſhore, received anſwer, that it ebbed and flowed four times a day, thatis 
every (ix hours, . according to the Law of the Ocean : but that indeed ſage. 
rimes it obſeryed not that certain cuurſe. And chis irregularity, « 
ſeldom happening, together with its anruly and tumultyous motion, ag 
afford a beginning unto the common opinion. . Thus may the expreſhon 
in Ctefiphon be made out : And by this may eAriFotle be interpreted, 
when. in his Problems he ſeems to boxrow « Metaphor from Euripar : while 
in the five and twentieth SeRtion he enquirech, why in che upper pars 
houſes the earth doth Euripize, that is, is whirled hither and thither, 

A later and experimental teſtimony isto be found in the travels of Mon« 
fieur Daloir ; who about rwenty years ago, remained ſomecime at Ne- 
Lropente, or old Chalcis, and alſo paſſed and repaſſed this Ewripys ; who 
thus expreſſeth himſelf. I wonder much at the Error concerning the flu 
and reflux of £«wripss; and 1I affure you that opinion is falſe. 1 gave? 
Boat-man a Crown, to ſet me in a convenient place, where for a whole 
day I might obſerve the ſame, 'It ebbeth and floweth by fix hours, even 
as it doth atFezzce, but the courſe thereof is vehement, 

Now that which gave life unto the afferion, might be his deathat Chal 
cs, the chief Ciry of Enhes, and ſeated upon Ewripar, where tis confelled 
by all he ended his days, That the emaciated and pined away in #ht 
too anxious enquiry of its reciprocations, although not drowned therein, 
as y-ray relactech, ſome conceived, was a half confeſſion thereof 
not juſtifiable from Antiquiry, Snrely the Philoſophy of flux and reflux 
was very imperfe of old among the Greeks and Latins; nor could they 
hold a ſufficient theory thereof, wbo only obſerved the Mediterraneas, 
which in ſome place. hath.no ebb, and not much in any parc,  Norcan 
we affirm our knowledg is at the height, who haye now the Theory of 
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t6Occan and narrow Scas befide, While we refer it unco the Moon,” we 

;fome (atisfz Aion: for the Ocean, but no general ſalve: for Crecks, 
md Seas which know no flood ; nor reſolye why ic flows three or four foor 
&Fenice in the botrom of the Gulf, yet ſcarce at all ar Ancoxo, Darazzo, 
of Corcyr a, which lie bac by che way, And therefore old abſtrulicies haye 
auſed new inventions 3 and ſomefrom the Hypotheſes of Copernicus, or 
*Diurnal and annual. motion of theeearth, endeayour to ſalve flows and 
motions of teſe Seas, illuſtrating the ſame by water in a boal, chat riſing 
or falling to eicher fide, according to the motion of the veſſel, the con= 
ceit is ingenuous, ſalves ſome doubts, and is diſcovered at large by Galzles, 

Bur whether the received principle and undeniable ation of the Moon Reg Bee.dolij- 
my not be Rill retained, although in ſome difference of application, is © Hth2- 
jet to be perpended ; hat is, not by.a fimple,operation upon the ſurphace gow the 
or ſuperiour parts, bur excitation of the ticro<futphureous ſpirits, and parts Moon may 
diſpoſed ro intumeſcency at the botrom ; not by attenuation of the upper cauſe the eb. 

of the Sea, (whereby (hips would. draw'maye:. water at the flow than at bing = { 
the ebb) bur inturgeſcencies cauſed firſt at the bottom, and carrying the ,o® BO 
upper part before them z ſubliding and falling .again , according to. the 
Motion of the Moon from the Meridian, and languor of the exciting cauſe: Why Rivers 
und therefore Rivers and Lakes who want theſe fertnenting parts ar. the and Lakes ebb 
bottom, are not exciced unto zftdationsz and therefore tome Seas flow hn _— 
higher than others, according to the Plenty of theſe ſpirits, in cheir ſub- —_— how 
mitine conſtitutions. And therefore alſo the periods of flux and reflux are higher then 
nrious, nor cteir increaſe or decreaſe equal ? according to the temper others, and 
of the terreous parts at che. bottom : who as they ere more bardly or eaſily _ 
moved, do yariouſly begin, continue or end their intumeſcencies, ——_ 

From the peculiar diſpoficion of the earth ar the botrom, wherein quick Whence the 
excitations aremade, may ariſe thoſe Agars and impetuous flows in ſome violent flows 
zſtuaries and Rivers, as is obſervable about Trent and Humber in Eng- om : 
lard; which may alfo have ſome effeR in the boiſterous tides of Emxripus, -— — 
not only from ebullitions at the bottom, but alſo from the ſides and lateral - 
pans, driving the ftreams from either fide, which: ariſe or fall according 
to the motion in thoſe parts, and the intent or remiſs operation of the firlt 
aciting cauſes, which maintain their a@ivities above and below the Hori. 
won ; even as they do in the bodies of plants and animals, arid in the 
commotion of {"atarrhes., | "0 

However thetefote Ariſtotle died, what was his endy or upon what oc- 
aſſon, althovgh it be nor alcogether aſſured, yet that his memory, and wor. 
thyname (hall live, no man will deny, nor grateful Scholar doubr, and 
If according to the Elogy of Solon, a man may be only ſaid to be happy 
ifter he is dead, and ceaſcth to be in the viſible capacity of beaticude, or 
if according unto his own Echicks, ſenſe is not eſſential unto felicicy, but 
a man nay be happy without che apprehenſion thereof j ſurely in that ſenſe 
heis pyramidally happy ; nor can he ever periſh but in the Luripe of Tg- 
norance, or till the Torrent or Barbariſm oyerwhelmeth all. | 
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| A like conceit there paſſeth of CMelifgenes, alias Homer, the Fahy 
Poet, that he pined away upon the Riddle of the fiſhermen. -Bur Hg, | « 
dot us who wrote his life hath cleared this point ; delivering, that paſſing Þ « 
from Sawor unto Athens , he went fick aſhore upon the Iſland [o7, when 

he died, and was ſolemnly interred upon -the Sea fide ; and fo deciding] 
\Flomer: death. concludeth, .Ex hac egritudine extremum diem clauſet Homerus in |, 

on, - ut arbutrantur aligut, e/Enigmatts perplexitate eneltus , [ 
morbo, ; 


CH AP. XIV. 
Of rhe Wiſh of Philoxenius, 


_"F Hat Relation of eArifotle, and conceit generally received concerts 
.. - ing Philoxenxe, who wiſhed the neck of a Crane, that thereby: 
might take more pleaſure in his meat, although ic paſs without excepti. 
on, upon enquiry I find not only doubtful in the tory, but abſurd in the 
deſire or reaſon alledged for ir, For chough his Wiſh were fuch as is deli 
| vered, yet had it not perhaps that end, to delight his guſt in eating; bi 
rather to obtain advantage thereby in ſinging, as is declared by CMira IM 
.duls, Ariſtotle (ſaith he) in his Ethicks and Problems, accuſeth 2h | 
loxenns of ſenſuality, for the greater pleaſure of guſt deſiring the neck of : | 
Crane; which defire of his, afſenting unto eAriFotle, 1 have forme 
condemned : Bur fince I perceive that eArifotle for this accuſation hu | 
been accuſed by divers Writers, For Philoxenxme was an excellent Muſician, 
and deſired the neck of a Crane, not for any pleaſure at meat z bur fancy. | 
ing thereby an advantage in finging or warbling, and dividing the note | 
m mulick, And many Writers' there are which mention a Muſician df 
. that name, as Pl#terch in his book againſt uſury, and eAriforle himſelt 
in the eighth of |.is Politicks, ſpeaks of one Philoxexus a Maſician, th © | 
went off from the Dorick Dicthyrambicks unto the Phrygian Harmony, 
Azain, Be the tory true or falſe, rightly applied or not, the, intention | 
is not reaſonable, and that.pethaps neither one way nor the other, Por 7 
| 
| 
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if we rightly conſider the Organ of taſt, we ſhall find the length of jhe 
reck to conduce but little unto 1c, * For the congue being che inſtrument of 
ralt, and the tip thereof an exaR diſtingviſher, it will not advantage 


the guſt to have the neck extended 1 Wherein the Gultee and conveying 
parts are only ſeated, which partake not of the nerves of guftation, or aps 
pertaining unto ſapar, but receive them only from the fixth . pair 3 wheres 


the neryes of taſt deſcend from the third and fourth propagations, w_l : 
: 1 
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Father B diffuſe chemſelyes into the rongue, And therefore Crancs, Herns and 
Hers. B Swans have no adyantage in taſte beyond Hawks, Kites, and others of 
alling 8 ſhorter necks. 

Where Nor, if we conGider it, had Nature reſpe& unto the taſte in the different 
ingy & contrivance of necks, but rather unto the parts contained, the compoſure of 
a bs, B thercft of the body, and the manner whereby they feed. Thus animals of 


long legs, have generally long necks; that is, for the conveniency of 
feeding, a$ having a neccfſicy to apply their mouths unto the earth, So have 
Horſes, Camels, Dromedaries long necks, and all call animals, except the 
Elephant, who in defect thereof is furniſhed with a Trunk, without which 
he could not attain the ground, So have Cranes, Herns, Storks and 
Shovelards long necks : and ſo eyen in Man, whoſe figure is ere, the 
length of the neck followeth the proportion of other parts : and ſuch as haye 
round faces or broad cheſts and (ſhoulders, have yery ſeldom long necks. 
For, the length of the face twice exceedech that of the neck, and the ſpace 
berwixt the chroat-pit and the navell, is equall unto the circumference 
thereof, Again, animals are framed wich long necks, according unto the 
courſe of their life or feeding : ſo many with ſhore 1:gs have long necks, 
becauſe chey feed in the water, as Swans, Geeſe, Pclicans, and other fin. 
footed animals, But Hawks ahd birds of prey have (horc necks and truffe 
egos ; for that which is long is weak and fl:xible, arid a ſhorter figure i 
beſt accomodated unto that intention, Laſtly, the necks of animals do 
ll. W - yary, according to the parts that are contained in them, which are the 
i weazon and the gullet, Sach as have no weazon and breath nor, haye 
. ſcarce any neck, as moſt ſorts of fiſhes ; and ſome none at all, 2s all ſorts 

of peCtinals, Soals, Thornback, Flounders; and all c:uſtaceous animals, 
* 25 Creviſes, Crabs and Lobfters, 

All which confidered, the With of Philoxennr will hardly confiſt with 
reaſon. More excuſable had it been to hive wiſhed bimſelf an Ape, which 
if common conceit ſpeak true, jsex2Cter in taſte then any, Rather ſome 
p kind of grenivorous bird then a Crane, for in this ſenſe they are ſo exquifite 
, that pon the firſt peck of their bill, they can diſtinguiſh the quali:ies of 
t hard bodies z which the Tenſe of man diſcerns not without maſtication, 
Rather ſome ruminating animal, tha: he night have eat his meat twice 
"over; or rather, as Theophilus obſerved in Atbenens, his defire had Feen 
more reaſonable, had he wiſhed him{elf. an Elcphan”, or an Horſe z for in 
theſe animals the appetite is more vehement, and they receivetheir viand's 
in large and plenteous manner, , And this indeed had been more ſutable , 
if this were the ſame Philoxenus whereof Platarch ſp:ak-th who wasſ9 
uncivilly greedy, that to engroſs the meſs, he would preventiv<l; deliver 
his noſtrils in the diſh, 

As for the n1fical adyantage, al:hough it ſeem more reaſonable, yer do 
we not obſerve that Cranes and birds of long necks have any muſical, bur, 
harſh and clangous throats, Bur birds that are canorous, and whoſe nates 


- we moft commend, are of little throats and (h»;t necks, as Nightingalts , 
| Finches, 


- 
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Finches, Linnets, Canary birds and Larks, And truly, alchough the 
weizon, throtle and tongue be the inſtruments of yoice, and by their agira- 
tions do chiefly concurr unto theſe delightfull modulations, yer cannot we 
diftinQly and pecultarly aſſign the cauſe unto any particular formation , 
ar.d I perccive the beſt thereof, the nightingale, hath ſome diſadvantage 
in the rongue 3 which is not accuminate and pointed as in the reſt, bur 
ſcemeth as it were cut off, which perhaps might give the hint unto the fable 
of Philomela, and the cutting off her tongue by Tereas, 


CH AP. XV. 
Of the Lake Aſphaltites. 


Oncerning the Like Aſphaltites, the Lake of Sodom, or the dead 
Sea, that heavy bodies caſt therein fink not, bur by reaſon of aſal; 
and bituminous thickne(s in the water float and ſwim above, narrations 
'already made are of that variety, we can hardly from thence deduce a 
ſacisfaRory determination z and that nor only mm the ny it ſelf, but in 
the cauſe alledged, As for the ſtory, men deliyer it variouſly: ſomel fear 
roo largely, as P/i»y, who affirmech that bricks will (wim therein, AM{ax- 
devil goeth farther, that Iron ſwimmechy and feathers fink, Afarfter in 
his Coſmography hath another relation, although perhaps derived from the 
Poem of T ertullian, that a candle Burning ſwimmeth, bur if extinguiſhed 
finkech. Some mote moderately, as Foſephrs, and many others : affirming 
only that living bodies float, nor peremptorily averring they cannot fink , 
but that indeed they do noteaſily defcend, Moſt traditionally, as Gales, 
Pliny, Solinzws and Strabo, who ſeems to miltake the Lake Serbonis for 


ic, Few experimentally, moſt contenting themſelves in the experiment of 


Veſpaſian, by whoſe command ſome captives bound were caſt therein, and 
found co float as though they could haye ſwimmed : divers contradiQrily, 
or contrarily, quite oyerthrowing the point, Ariſtorle in the ſecond of 
his Meteors ſpeaks lightly thereo!, «oof whaoyin, which word is variouſly 
rendred, by ſome as a fabulous account, by ſome asa common talk, Bide 
dulphus divideth the common acconnts of Jwudea in tree parts, the one 
ſaich he, are apparent Truths, the ſecond apparent falſhoods, the third are 
dubious or berween both ; in which form he ranketh che relation of chis 
Lake, Burt Andrew T hevet in his Coſmography doth ocularly overthrow 
itz for he affirmeth, he ſaw an Aſs with his Saddle caſt therein and drowned, 
Now of theſe relations ſo different or contrary unto each other, the ſecond 
3s moſt moderate and ſafeſt to be embraced, which ſaith, that living bodies 


ſwim therein, that is, they do not eafily_ fink ; and this, untill exat ex» ' 


periment 
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quility, and the reaſons alledged for it, 

As for the cauſe of this effe&t, common opinion conceives itto be the ſale 
and bituminous thickneſs of the water, This indeed is probable, and may 
be admitted as far as the ſecond opinion concedeth, For certain it is 
thac ſalt water will ſupporc a greater burden then freſh ; and we ſee an cog 
will deſcend in ſal: water, which will ſwim in brine. Bur that Iron 
ſhould float therein, from this cauſe is hardly granted g for heavy bodies 
will only {\wim in that liquor, wherein the weight of their bulk exceedcrh 
not the weight of ſo much water as-it occupieth- or caketh up, Bur ſurely 
no water 15-heavy enough to anſwer the p>nderofity of Iron, and taerefore 
that metal will fink in any kind thereof, and; it was a perfe& Miracle 
which was wrought this way by Eliſhs, Thus we perceive that bodies do 
{mim or fink in different liquors, according unto the tenuity or gravity of 
thoſe liquors which are to ſupport them, So- ſalt water beareth thar we'ght 
which will fink in vineger, vineger that which will fall in freſh water, freſh 
water that which will fink 1n ſpirits of Wine, and that will ſwim in fpirics 
of Wine which will fink in clear oyl 3 as we made experiment in globes of 
max pierced with light ſticks to ſuppore them, So that although ir be 
conceived an hard marter to fink in oyl, 1 believe a man ſhould find it very 
difficult, -and next to flying, to ſwim therein, And thus will Gold fink in 
Quick-filyer, wherein Tron and other metals ſwim z for"the bulk of Gold 
isonly heavier then that ſpace of Quick-filyver which ic containeth : and 
thus alſo in a ſolution of one ounce of Quick-filver in two of Agua forts , 
the liquor will bear Amber, Horn, and the ſofter kinds of ſtones, as we 
have made triall in cach, | 

But a private opinion there is which <crofſech the common conceir, _ 
maintained by ſome of late, and alleadged of old by Strabo, that the float- 
ing of bodies in this Lake proceeds nor from the thickneſs of che water, bur 
2 biruminous ebullicion from the bottom, whereby it wafts up bodies 1n- 
jeRed, and ſuffereth them not eaſily to fink, The verity thereof would 
be enquired by ocular exploration, for this way is alſo probable, $9 we 
obſerye, it is hard to ma deep in baths where ſprings ariſe ; and thus 
ſomerime are bals made to play upon a ſpomting Rtream, 

And therefore, until judjciovsand ocular experiment confirm or ditin- 
' guiſh the aſſertion, that bodies do nor fink herein at all, we do not yet 
believe ; that they not eaſily, or with more dificulty deſcend in this than 
other waters we thall readily aſſent, But ro conclude an impoſſibility from 
a difficulty, or affirm whereas things not eafily fink, they do not drown 
at all; beſidethe fallacy, is a frequent addition 1n kumane expreſſion, and 
an amplification notunuſualas well in opinions as relations z which ofccn= 
times give indiftio& accounts of proximities, and without reſt: aint cranſ= 
cend from one another, Thus, foraſmuch a3 the torrid Zone was Concele 
ved exceeding hot, and of difficult habitation, the opinions ef men ſo ad- 
nnced i s conſticution, as to conceive the ſame unhavitable, and beyond 

paſhibility 


periment furcher determine, may be allowed, as bett conlittent nickel 
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-polſibilicy for man to live therein. Thus, becauſe there are no Wolyey 


in England, ncr have becn obſerved for diyers generations, common peg. 
ple have proceeded into opinions, and ſome wiſe men into afficmations, 
they will nor liye therein, alchovgh brought from other Countries. Thus 
moſt men affirm, and few here will belicye the contrary, that there be ng 
Spiders in [reland ; bur we haye beheld ſome in that Country; and though 
but few, ſome Cob-wels we behold in Iriſh wood in Eng/and, Thus the 
Crocodile from an egg growing up to an exceeding magnitude, commca 
conceir, and diyers Writers deliyer, it hath no period of encreaſe, by 
oroweth as long as it livetFe And thus in brief, in moſt apprehenfions the 
conceics of men extend the conſiderations of things, and dilate their nos 
tions beyond the propriety of theirnatures, 

In the Mapps of the dead Sea or Lake of Sodom, we meet with the 
deſtroyed Cities, and in divers the City of Sodoms placed about the 
middle, or far from the thore of it z bur that it could not be far from 
Segor, which was ſeated under the muuncains neer che fide of the Lake, 
ſeems infercible from the ſudden arrival of Lot, who coming from 
Sodom at day break, attained Segor at Sun rifing ; and therefore Sodow 
to be placed not many miles from it, and not in the middle of the 


Lake, whhich is accounted abouc eighteen miles over 3 and ſo will 


leaye about nine miles to be paſſed in too ſmall a ſpace of time, 


CHAP, XVI. 


of divers other Relations, 


; X He relation of Averroes, and now common in every mouth, of 

the woman that conceived in a bath, by attrating the ſperm or 

ſeminal efluxion of a man admitted to bath in ſome vicinicy unto her, | 

have ſcarce faith to believe; and had 1. been of the Jury, (hculd have 

hardly chought I had found the Father in the perſon that Rood by her, . *Tis 

a new and unſeconded way in Hiſtory to fornicate at a diſtance, and much 

offendeth the rules of Phyfick, which ſay, there is no generation without 

2 joync emiſſion, nor only a virtual, but corporal and carnal contaQion, 

And although Ariſtotle and his adherents do cut off the one, who conceive 

no effetual ejaculation in women, yet-iri defence of che other they cannot 

be introduced, For, if as he believerh, the inordinate longitude of the 

organ, though in its proper recipient, may bea means to inprolificate the 
ſeed; ſurely the diſtance of place, with the commixture of an aqueous body, 
muſt prov? an effetual impedimenr, and utterly prevent the ſucceſs of a 
Concepcion» And therefore that conceit concerning the davghters _ 
that 
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that they were. impregnaced by theirſleeping facher, or conceived by ſeminal 


lution received at; diſtance from him, will hardly be admitted. And 


cherefore-yhat is relaced, of devils, and the; contrived: deluſions of ſpixits , Generatiouby 
that they Real the ſeminal emiſſions of man, and tranſwic them into their the Devil yery 


yocaries in'eoition;. is much to beſuſpeRed yz and. altpgetber ro be denied , 'mprobable, 


that there enſue conceptions thereupon ; -however husbanded by Art, and 
the wiſeſt menagery of that moſt ſubrile impoſter, And therefore alſo that 
gur maguified Merlin, was thus begotten , by the devil, is a groundleſs 
aception's and as: vain'to.think from-chence. to give the reaſon of his 
gropheticalſpiric.. : For, if a generation. could - ſucceed, yer ſhould nor the 
iſſue joberic'the faculties of - the devil, -who is 'but; an auxiliary, and no 
gnizocel: ARtor 3 Nor: will: his -natute ſubtancially ' concur to {uch pro- 
daRions. | ba 
:;Andalthorgh it ſeems not -impoſſible, that impregnation may ſucceed 
from ſeminal ſpirits, and yaporous irradiations containing the aQtive prin» 
£iple,; wighonr material and groſs inmiſſionss, as it happenech ſometimes in 
imperforaced perſons, and'rare conceptions: ;of ſome; much under pubertie 
or fourteen, As may be alſo conjecured in the coition of ſome inſets; 
wherein the female makes intruſion into the male 3 and from the continued 
. qnation in Hens, from one fingle tread. of. a cock, and lictle ſtock laid up 
near the yent, ſufficienc for durable prolification. And although alfoin 
humane generacion the groſs and corpulenc.ſeminal body may return again, 
and che great buſineſs be aRed by. whar.ic caryeth with it « yer will nor.che 
-ame ſuffice ro ſupport the Rory in;queRtion, wherein no corpulent immiſſion 
4 acknowledged z- anſwerable unto the fable, of the 'T a/nadi/ts, in the 
Rorie of Bey&ira, begotten inthe ſame manner -on, the davghter of the 
Prophet Feremie. =Y (7455 3 1 | 
+2, The Relacion of Lacill;;eo, .and now become common, concerning 
Crafſ ws xhe-;grand-father; of d{arexs; the wealchy ; Royran,. that he never 
kaughed' but! once--in all 1s. life,.- and that was at: aniAfs cating- thiſtles, is 
ſomething range. :Forgt an-indifferent.and unridiculgus ooject could draw 
his fabicual auſterencſs-unto a {mile 7 it "will be hard co believe he could 
with perpetuity refift the- proper motiyes thereof, . Fox the at of Laughter 
.which is;eyidenced by a [weer 'contraRiqn of the muſcles of the face, anda 


Lavphter; 


-Pleaſanragirarion of che ypcal Organs, 1s not. meerly voluntary, or carally wp! kind of 
'Wkhin thejuriſdition of out ſelves & bur as ir may be conſtrained by cot» Paſſion ir is- 


.* poral.centaction; .in' any, and hath, been enforced. in. ſome even in their 


death ſo.the newunuſual or unexpeRed jutundities, which preſent themſelyes 
toan/ man in his Jife, at ſome time or other will have activity enough to 
exci:ate the earthieſt ſoul, and zaiſe a. ſmile from; moſt compoſed tempers, 
Certainly the times were dull when theſe things happened, and the wizs of 
thoſe Ages ſhort of theſcaf.ours 3 when wen;could. maintain ſuch immurable 
aces, a$to remain like Rates under the flatteries of wit, and perfilt unalte= 
Table ac all efforts of Jocularity., The ſpirits in helly and P/uto himſelf, 
-Whom £#4c14u makes to laugh a: paſſages upon earth, will plainly conray 
OS theſe 
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-matters of faith, and pertaining unto ſalyation, 


Tele Sarmnines, and make Tidhculous the magnified Heraclitus, who 
wepr prepofterouſly, and made a hellon exrth ; for rojeRing the conſolati. 
" ons fe, 


he paffed his days in tears, and the uncomfortable arrendmeny 


-3. The ſame conceitthere paſſeth-cancerning- our bleſſed Saviour, and iz 
fometimes urged as an high example of gravity, And this is opinioned, 
becauſe in holy Scripture it is recorded he ſometimes wept, but never thy 
he laughed, Which howſoever granted, it will be hard to conceive how 
he paſſed his yonger years and child-hood without a ſmile, if as Diyiniy 
affirmeth, for the aſſurance of his humanity unro men, and-che concealment 
of his Divinity from -che devil, he paffed this age like other children, and 
ſo proceeded untill he evidenced the fame, And ſurely herein-no- 
there is to affirm the aA or performance of that, whereof we acknow 
the power and effential property 3 and whereby indeed he moſt nearly 
conyinced the doubt of his humanity, Nor need we be afraid to aſcribe 
that unto the incarnate Son, ' which ſometimes is attributed unto the un- 
carnate Father ; of whom iris ſaid, He that dwelleth in the heavens (hall 
laugh the wicked to ſcorn, Fora laugh there is of contempt or indignation, 
as well as of mirth and Jocolityz And that our Saviour was not exempted 
from theground hereof, that is, the paſſion of anger, regulated and righth 
ordered by reaſon, the ſchools do nor deny ; and belides the experience of 
the money=changers, and Deyesſellers in the Temple, is teſtified by $t, 
Fibre, when he faith, the ſpeech of David was fulfilled in our Saviour, 

| Now the Alogie of this opinion confiſteth in the illation z i being not 
reaſonable to conclude from Scripture negatively in Jo which are ng 
And cherefore alchough 

in the deſcription of the creation there be no mention of fire, Chriſtin 
Philoſophy did not think it reaſonable preſently to annihilate tharelement, 
or poſitively to decree there was no ſuch thing at all, Thus wheress in the 


'brief narration of Mofes there is no record of wine before the flood, we 
-cannot ſatisfaRorily conclude that Nook was the firſt thatever taftedthere. 


of.. And thus becauſe the word Bras is ſcarce mentioned once, but Heat 
aboye an hundred times in holy Scripture z Phyficians that diſpute the 
principality of parts arenot from hence induced to bereave the animal Ot- 
gan of its-prioritys Whereforethe Scriptures being ſerious, and commonly 
omitting ſuch Parergi:s, it will beunreaſonable from hence to condemn all 
L2ghter, and from confiderations inconfiderable to diſcipline a man out of 


' his nature, For this is by a ruſtical ſcyerity to baniſh all urbaniry ; whoſe 


harmleſs and confined condition, 28 ic Rands commended by morality ; ſo 
is it conſiſtent wich Religion, and doth not off-nd Divinity, 

4. The cuſtom it is of Popes to change their name at their creation; and 
the Author thereof is commonly faid to be Bocea dr pores, or ſwines face; 
who therefore aſſumed the file of Sergrae the ſecond, as being athawed fo 


' fout a name ſhould difhonour the chair of Peter; wherein notwithſtanding, 
from Moutarmtine and others T find there may be fome miftake. For 


Maſſonin 
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Maſſie who writ the lives of Popes, acknowledgerh he was not the firſt 
thet changed hisname in that Sea ; nor as P/atize affirmeth, have all his 
gqcceffors. preciſely continued that cuſtom ;' for Adrias the fixt, and 
MereeBaes the ſecond, did Rill retain their Baptiſmal denomination, Nor 
Fit proved, or probable, that Sergize changed the name of Bocea ds Poxce, 
for this was his ſirname or gentilitious appellation : nor was it the cuſtom 
to alter that wich che other ; but he commuted his Chriſtian name Peter 
for Ser gin, becauſe he would ſeem to decline the name of Peter the ſecond. 
A ſcruple I confeſs not thought confiderable in other Seas, whoſe Originals 
ind firſt Patriarchs have been leſs diſputed ; nor yet perhaps of chat reality 
#8 roprevail in points of the ſame nature, For the names of the Apoſtles , 
Patriarchs and Prophets haye been aſſumed eyen to affeRation z the name 
of Jeſus hath nor been appropriate ; but ſome in precedent ages have born 
thar name, and many fince haye not refuſed the Chriſtian name of Emmax- 
af, Thus arc there few names more frequent then Hoſes and Abraham 
amons the Jews ; The Farks withour ſcruple affe& che name of Afahomer, 
md wich gladnefs receive fo: honourable cognomination, 

And truly in humane occurrences there ever haye been many well dires 
fed incentions, whoſe rationalities will never bear a rigid examination, 
and though in forme way they do commend their Auchors, and ſuch as firſt 

them, yet have chey proved inſufficient to perpetuate imitation in 
fich as have ſucceeded chem. Thus was it a worthy reſolution of Godfrey, 
«nd moſt Chriftians have applatided ir, That he refuſed to wear a Crown of 
Qotd where his Sxyiour had worn one of thorns. Yer did not his Succefſors 
&rdly inheric char ſcrupte, but fome were anointed, and folemnly accepted 
the Diadem of regaliry. Thus J=line, Anguſixe and Tiberivee with great 
kunjlity or popularity refufed the name of [mperator, but their Succefſors 
hye challenged that ticle, and recain the ſame even in itsrituſariry, And 
thus to come nearer our ſubjeR, the humilicy of Gregory the Grear, would 
by no means admit the (tile of univerſal Biſhop ; but che ambition of Boxre 
fae made no ſcruple thereof, nor of more queaſte refolutions have been 


their Succeſſors eyer fince, | 


5, That T amerlane was 3 Scythian Shepherd, from Mr, K»olls and Tok iþHifto- 


athers, from Alhazer 2 learned Arabian who wrote his life, and was iy+ 
SpeMator of many of his exploits, we haye reaſons to deny, Not only 
from his birch, for he was of the blood of the Tartarian Emperours, whofe' 
father Og had for hiy poſſeſſion the Countty of, Sagethy; which was no 
fender Territory, bur comprehended all char craft wherein: were conrained 
Baftrians, Sogdiana, Margiana, and thenation of the Maſſagetes, whbſe 
apital City was Samarcend ; a place though now decaid, of great eſteem 
and trade in former ages, Bur from his regal Inaugurazion, for it is ſaid, 
that being abour the age of fifteen, his. old facher refrgned the Kingdom , 
2nd men of war unto hin, Andzifo from his education, for as the ſtorie 
ſpeaks ir, he was inflriRed m the Arab;oy karning, and afterward exer- 
ciſed himſelf therein, Now Arabian learning was ina manner all the 
Ii12z liberal 


Deſcription 


of the Turkifh 
Seraglio, fince 
printed, The 


- 


nberal. $.icuces, <[pcctal; the Mathemaricks, and nacural Philgſophy , 


wherein-not many. ages before him there flourithed Avicenna, Averraes, 


Avenzoar, Geher,, A\manzor and. Alþazen, cognominal unto him that 
wrote his Hiſtory, -whole Chronglegy indeed, ;although-it, he obſcure, yet 
in the opinion of his Commentator, he-was contemporary unto Avictuna, 
and hath leſt Fxteen- hogks-05-Opcicks, of, great.eſtcem with ages paſt, ang 
texuary unto our days. mr. +; - ThH2v 312 ove cc 

Now che-ground of.this miſtake was ſurely that which the Turkill: Hite. 
rian declareth, Some, ſaith he, of our Hiſtorians will, needs haye Tamer. 
lane co be the Son of a Shepherd, -But this they have ſaid,. not knowing 
at all the ciſtom; of-cheir Country.z wherein the principle, revenews of the 
King and Nobvles confiſtech.incatcle 3 :who deſpiſling gold and filyergabgund 
in, 2il ſorts thercof,, And this was-the occaſjon that ſome men call then 
Shepherds, and alſo afhrm this Prince deſcended; from them, . Now, if ir 
be reaſonable,. that great men whoſe poll. flions are chiefly in cattle, :ſhould 
bear the name of Shepherds, and fall upon ſo low denominations ; then 
may we ſay thaet Abraham. was a ; Shepherd, alchough too powerful for 
four Kings : that,Zeb was of that condition, . wha befide.Camels and Oxen 
had ſeyen thouſand-Sheep ;. ang yet. is ſaid to 'be the greateſt man in the 
Eat, - Thus was Meſht King of Zfoab a Shepherd, who annually paid 
unto 'the Crown of /ſrae/, an hundred thouſand Lambs, and as many 
Rams, * Surely it is no diſhonourable courſe of life which @Hofes and 7a. 
cob haye made exemplary : 'cisa profeſſion ſupported upon the natural my 
of acquifition, and though  contemned by the Egyptians, much counte« 


nanced by the Hebrews, whoſe ſacrifices required-plenty of Sheep and * 


Lambs, And certainly they. were very numerous j for, at the conſecratis 
on of the Temple, beſide two'and twenty theuſand Oxen,. King Solomn 
ſacrificed an hundred and twenty. thouſand Sheep : and che ſame is obſer. 
vable from the daily. proviſion of his houſe : which was. ten fat. Oxen, 
twenty Oxen out of che paſtures, and an hundred Sacep, beſide row Buck, 
fallow Deer,. and fared Fowls., .Wherein notwithſtanding (;fa punQual 
relation thereof do rightly inform us) the grand Seignior doth exceed. :, the 
daily proviſion of.whoſe Scraglip in rhe reign of Arhbmer, belide Beeyes, 
conſumed two hundred Sheep, .Lambs and Kids when they were. in ſeaſon 


daily proviſion 93 hundred, Calyes ten,. Geeſe fifcy H:ns two huadred, Chickens one 


ofthe Seraglio- bundred, Pigeons an hundred pair: . 


3- gt - 
$5. a 


And therefore this miſtake concerning the: noble Tamdrlene,. was like 
that concerning. Demvgſt benes, who, is, ſaid to,be the Son of 2:Black-ſmich, 
according to- common. conceits, ang.. that, handſome. expreſſion, gf - fv 
nal, - 3,:2ok Wwe Es Tee Sd ie wy, 


 Quem pater ardontis maſſefuligi nelippms.. 
ef carbone & forcipibus,, gladuſg, parante .... 
dacudes, & Imeo Vulcave ad Rherera miſits. , - + 
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$ peri; [The ſame is a1 omicred by Procop:ze-a'contemporary aid pros - lets, of 
* book 2g4inft them both,  «- A 
the Civilian'tn his Parerga, and Fraxcriſcus-de Corins in Þis Didaſealta, 


: have:both dectaratorily confirmed; the fame, winch is al 5 gr. eanle nato 
' the judomens of Nicolaze: Alemannty, in. his noms non he beter 


=* Sk " & th "OF 


T hus Engliſhed by Sir Robert Stapleton, 


5+.» - © Whom's Father with the ſmoaky forg half blind, 
IBS From blows on ſooty Vulcans anvil ſpenc, - 1 ht 
In hani#cing ſwords, to ftudy Rhevcick ſent, 


But Platarch who writ his life hath cleared this conceit, plainly affirm 
' jng he was moſt-nobly deſcended, and that this report was raiſed, becauſe 
his father had many ſlaves chat wrought S:pichs work, and brovght the 


ptofirunco him, 


Of ſome others. 


I, E are ſad when we read the ſtory of Beliſariz chat worthy 
Chieftain of Fyſtinian ; who, after his ViRtories over 
Vandals, Goths, Perſians, and his Trophies in three parts of the Worid, 
had at laſt his eyes put our by the Emperour, and was reduced to that 
diftreſs, that he begged relief on the high-way, in that uncomfortable pe= 
tition, Date obolum Belifarro, Axnd this we do not only hear in Dif. 
courſes, Orations and Themes, but find ir alſo in the leaves of Petras 
Crinitus, Volaterranwe, and other worthy Writers, 
»- Bit, what may ſomewhat conſolate all mea that honour vertue, we do 
not” diſcover the latter Scene of his Miſery in Authors of Antiquity, or 
ſach as have expreſly delivered the Rories of choſe times, For, Swidas is 
fiſent herein, Cedrenus and Zonarm, two grave and punctual Authors, 
:deliverins oply the confiſcation of his goods, omir the Hiſtory of his men» 
-dication, Paulus Diacon goetty farther, not only paſſing over this act, 
'bur affirming his goods and dignitics were refiored,' Agathins who lt- 
*yedat che fame time; deolaretir he ſuffered much: from the envy of che Court: 
-but-that he deſcended chus deep into affliction, is noc.to be gathered from 


felled enemy unto Fuſtiniar and Beliſarins, who hath I:fc an 2pprobrious Ares bifts 


And in this opinion and hopes we are not ſingle, but Andreas Alcrat zes 


er Viftos 


Hrocop. hall, 
Porſec. Is 
Agr y 680- 
Anaired oy, 


I 


baniſhed into 


ry cf Procopins, Certainly ſad and Tragical ſtories are ſeldom drawn 
within the circle of their yerities z but as their Relators do either intend 
the hatred or picty of the perſons, ſoare they ſer forth with additional ame 
plificationss Thus have ſome ſuſpe&ed ir hath happened unto the (tory 
of Oedipus z and thus do we Conceive it hath faxed witn that of Judas, 
who having ſinned beyond 8ggravation, and committed one villany which 
cannot be exaſperated by all other ; is alſ.» charged with the murther of his 
repured brother, parricide of his father, and 'nceſt with his own mother, 
a5 Flevilegn: or Matthew of Weſtminer math at large related- And thug 
bath it perhaps befallen the noble Belsſariny ; who, upon inſtigati. 
on of the Empreſs, having contrived the exile, and very hardly treated 
Pope Serverius, Latin pens, as a judgmerit of God upon this fat, haye 
fer forch his fucure ſutferings : and omicting nothing of amplificatio 
they have alfo delivered this: which notwi:bftanding Fo hanves che Greek, 
makes doubful, as may appeas from his Jambicks in Berox1as, and might 
be a miſtake or miſ2pplication, tranſlating the afflition of one man upon 
another, for the ſame befell unto Folbanves Cappalox, contemporary unto 
Beliſerias, and in great fayour with Fuſtixian ; who being afterward 
ypt, was fainto beg relief on the high-way, 

2, That fluttns Decumanns, or the tenth wave is greater and more 
dancerous tan anyother, ſoine no doubt will be offended if we deny ; 
2nd hexeby we thall ſcem to contradit Antiquity ; for, anfwerable unto 
the litceral and common acception, the ſame is averred by many Writers, 
and plainly deſcribed by Ov:d. 


Out venit hie flats, flullus ſmpereminet onones, 
Poſterior nowo oft, nndecimog, prior, 


Which notwichſtanding is evidently falſe;nor'cen it be made out by ob- 
ſervation either upon the ſhore or the Ocean, as we have with diligence 
explored in both, And ſarely in vain we expeR a regularity in the waves 
of the Sea, or in the particular motions thereof, as we may in its general 

reciprocations whoſe cauſes are conſtant, and effeRs therefore correſpon- 
dene, Whereasits fluuations are bur motions ſubſervient 3 which winds, 
ftorms, ſhores, ſhelyes, and every interjacency irregulates, With ſem- 
blable reaſon we might expe a regularity in the winds z whereof though 
ſome beftatary, ſome anniyerſary, and the reſt do tend to derermimate 
points of heaven, yet do che blafts and undulary breaths thereof main- 
rain no certainty in their courſe ; nor are they numerally feared by Na- 
yigators, | 

Of affinity hereto is that conceit of Ovaums Decumanum, fo called, be- 
cauſe the tenth egg is bigger than any other, according unto the reaſon 
alledeed by Feſtus, Decumana ova dicuntur, quia ounm decimum majus 
naſcitur, For the honour we bear unto the Clergy, we cannot but with 
this true # but hcrein will be found no more of yerity than in the other - 

| an 
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and ſurely few will affent hereto withour an implicice credulity, or Pytha. 
tical ſubmiſſion unto every conception of number, 

For, ſurely the conceir is numeral, and though not in the ſenſe appre=- 
hended, relateth unto the number. of ren, as Fr.,vciſcus Sylvins hath moſt 

obably declared, For, whereas amongſt fimpie numbers or Digits, the 
gueber of ten is the greateſt : therefore whatſoever was the oreateſt in 
every kind, might in ſome ſenſe be named from this number, Now, be 
cauſe alſo that which was the greateſt, was metaphorically by ſome at firſt 
calkd Decumanus; therefore whatſoever paſled under this name, was 
literally conceived by others toreſpeR and make good this number. 

The conceit is alſo Latin; for the Greeks to cxpteſs the greateſt waye, 
do uſe the number of three, that is, the word reazuuls, which is 2 concur. 
rence of three wayes in one, whence aroſe the proyerb, +.gazupls agxav, 
or 4 trifluAuation of evils, which Eraſmus doth render, Halorum 
fetus Decnwwanus, And thus, al:hough rhe terws be very different, yer 
are choy made to (ignifie the ſelf-ſame thing z the number of cen to explain 
the number of three, and the ſingle number of one waye the colkiye con- 
currence of more, | | 

3. The poyſon of Paryſats reported from Ctefias by Platarch in the 

life of Artavxerxes, whereby anointing a knife on the one fide, and there» 
wich dividing a bird; with the one half ſhe poyſouned Statira, and ſafely 
fed her ſelf on the other, was certainly a yery ſubtile one, and ſuch as our 
ignorance is well content it knows not, But ſurely we had diſcovered a 
poyſon that would not endure Pardoraes box, Could we be ſatisfied in that 
which for its coldneſs nothing could contain but an Aﬀes hoof, and where= 
vith ſome report that Alexander the great waspoyſoned, Had men deri.- 
ved ſo ſtrange an effeRt from ſome occult or hidden qualities, they might 
have filenced contradiAtion ; but aſcribing it nnto the manifeſt and open. 
qualities of cold, they muſt pardon our belief; who: perceive the coldeſt 
and moſt Stygian waters may be included in glaſſes ; and by rote who 
faith, that glaſs is the perfeReſt work of Art, we underſtand they were not 
then to be invented, 

And though it be ſaid that poyſon will break a Venice glaſs, yct have 
we not met with any of that nature, Were there a truth herein, ic were 
the beſt preſervative for Princes and perſons exalced unto ſuch fears : and 
ſurely far becter than divers now i uſe. And though the beft of China 
diſhes, and ſuch as the Emperour c.:h uſe, be thought by ſome of infalli- 
ble yertue unco this effe& 3. yer will chey not, I fear, be able to elude the 
miſchief of ſuch intentions, And {ugh allo ir be true, that God made 
all things double, and that if we :. »k upon the works of the moſt High, 


there are two and two, one againſt znother ; that one contrary hath ano. In what ſenſe 


Her, and poyſon is not. without a pc; ſon umtoiir (elf y yer hath the curſe | canned 
. ſo far prevailed, or elſe our induftry defeRed thae poyſons are better 111 things dow. 


known than their Antidotes, and ſome thereof do ſcarce admit of any, ble. 


And laſtly, although unto eyery poyſon. men haye delivered many Antti- 
dores, 


— Enquiries ino Vugar, Book VI. | | 


dores, and in eyery one is promiſed an equality unto its adyerlary, yet do 


Terra Melites, we often find they failin their-effeRs : Moly will no; refift a weaker ay 


Hemlock, 


V ade quid m- 
raris ® Ego v4- 
do, tu autem 
mnrare donec 


Venso, 


then thar of Circe; a man may be pozſoned in a Lemnian dith.; withour 
the miracle of Fohn, theteis no confidencein the earth of Paal ; and if jc 
be meantthat no poyſon could work upon him, we doubt the oty, and 
exp2& no ſuch ſucceſs from che diet of Mubridates, | 
A ftory there paſſeth of an Indian King, that ſent unto Alexandera 
fair woman fed 'nith Aconites and other poyſons, with this intenr, either 
by converſe or copulation complexionally to deſtroy him, Fox my part, 
alchough the deſign, were true, I ſhould have doubred the ſucceſs, For, 
though it be poſſivle that poyſons may meet with rempers whereto they may 
become Atiments, and we obſerve from fowls that feed on fiſhes, and others 
fed with garlick and onyons, that ſimple aliments are not alwayes concodted 
beyond their vegetable qualities 3 and therefore that eyen after carnal 
converſion, poyſons may yet retain ſome portion of their natures; yerare 
they ſo refrated, cicurated and ſubdued, as nor to.mzke good their fir 
and deſftruQive malignities, And therefore the S:ork that catech Snakes, 
and the S:arec that feedeth upon Hemlock, though no commendable aliment, 
are not deliructiyve poyſons, For, animals that can innoxiouſly digeſt 
theſe poylons, become antidotall unto the poyſon digeſted, And cherefore 
whether their breach be attated, or their fl:(h ingeſted, the poyſonous 
reliques go ſill along with their Ancidote : whoſe [ocitery will not permit 
their -malice to be deſtructive, And therefore alſo animals that are not 
miſchieved .by poyſons which deſtroy us, may be dramn into Antidote 
againſt them ; the blood or fleſh of Starks againſt the venom of Serpents, 
the Quail againſt Hellebore, and the diet of Scarlings againſt the drought 
of Socrates, Upon like grounds are ſome parts of Animals Alexipharmacall 
unto others; and ſome veins of the earch, and alſo whole regions, not 
only deſtroy the life of venemous creatures, but alſo preyent their produfti.- 
ons, For though perhaps they contain the ſeminals of” Spiders' and 
Scorpions, and ſuch as in other earths by ſuſciciation of the Sun may ariſe 
unto animation ; yet lying under command of their Antidote, without 
hope of emergency they are poyſoned in their matrix by powers cabily 
hindring the adyance of their originals, whoſe confirmed forms they are 
able co deſtroy, | 
5. The ſtory of the wandring Jewis very ſtrange, and will hardly obtain 
belief ; yet is there a fermall account thereof ſet down by Mathew Pars, 
from the report of an Armenian Biſhop who came into this kingdom 
about four hundred years ago, and had often entertained this wanderer at 
his Table, That he was then alive, was firſt called Cartaph;lus, was keeper 
ofche Jadgeneznt Hall, whence thruſting out our Sxviour wich expoſtulation 
of his thay, was condemned to ſtay untill his return ; was after baptized 
oy Ananias, and by the name of Foſeph; was thirty years old in the dayes 


of our S1yiour, remen>red che Saints that ariſed with him, the making of 
the Apoſtles Creed, and their ſeyeral peregrinations, Surely were this 


erue, 
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rue, he might be an happy arvicracor in many Chriſtian controverſies g 
but muſt impardonably condemn the obtinacy of che Jews, who can 


| con:emn the Rhetorick of ſuch miracles, and blindly bchold ſo living and 


laſting Converſions, 

6, Clearer confirmations muſt be drawn for the hiſtary of Pope Foan, 
who ſucceeded Leo the fourth, and preceeding Bened:& che chird, then 
many we yet diſcover, And ſince it is delivered wich arunt and ferwnt by 
many ; fincethe learned Leo Allatizes hath diſcovered, that ancient copies Conſuratio fa: 
of Martians Polongr, who is chiefl urged for it, had not this Rory in it ; bule de Ioanna 
fince no: only the ſtream of Lacine Hiſtorians have omitted it, but Photius Papiſſa cum 
the Patriarch, Metrophanes Smyryes:, and the exaſp:raced Greeks haye Nibufi 
made no mention of ir, but conceded Bereditt the third to bee Succefſor 
unto Les che fourth 3 he wants not grounds chat doubts it, 

Many things hiſtoricall which ſeem of clear concelſion, wanc not affirma< 
tions and negacions, according to divided pens : as is notoriouſly obſerya« 
ble in the Rory of Heldebrarnd or Gregory the ſeventh , repugnantly delj- 
vered by the I'nperiall and Papal party. In ſuch divided records partjalicy 
hath much depraved hiſtory, wherein if the equity of the reader do not 
correCt the iniquity of che writer, he will be much confounded with repug. 
nancies, and often find in che ſame perſon, Nama and Nero, In things 
of this nature moderation muſt intercede ; and ſo charity may hope, thac 
Roman Readers will conlirue many paſſages in Bo!ſech, Fayas, Schlaſſelberg Of Leather; 
and Coch/2 as, Calvin, Bexg, 

7. Every ear is filled with the Rory of Friet Bacon, that made a brazen 
head to ſpeak theſe words, Tzme is, Which though there want not the like, Rog. Bacon. | 
telations» is ſurely too literally received, and was but a myſtical fable con. Mr 3. Or; 
cerning the Philoſophers great work, wherein he eminently laboured : qagrfnume, 
implying no more by the copper head, then che yeſlel wherein ic was ” 
wrought, and by the words it ſpake, then the opportunity to be watched , 
about the Tempus ortus, or birch of the myltical child, or Philoſophical 
King of Lwullius : the rifing of the Terra fol:ata of Arne/dur, when the 
earch ſufficiently impregnated with the watery aſcende:h white and 
ſplendent, Which nor obſerved, the work is irrecoverably loſt ; accord- 
ins co that of Petrus Bonus, TIbi eſt operis perfeftio aut annihilatio ; que« 
nam tyſa die, immo hora, oriuntur elementa jimplicia depurata, que egent 
fatim compoſitione, antequam volent ab igne. 

Now letting flip this critical opportunity, he miſſed the intended 
treaſure, Which had he obtained, he-might have made out the tradition”. 
of making a brazen wall about England. Thar is, the moſt powerfull 
d:fence, and trongelt fortification which Gold could haye efteCted, 

8, Who can but pitty the vertuous Epicarms, who is commonly cone 
ceived to haye placed his chief felicity in pleaſure and ſenſual delights, and - 
hath therefore left an. infamous: name behind him? How true, let chem 


Margarita | 
pretioſe, 


determine who read that he lived ſeventy years, and wrote more books- 


then any Philoſopher but Chryppme, and no leſs chen three hundred, with», 
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De vita oh ! 
mortbus Epi» 
ehri, 


ouc borrowing tru-u any. Au.nor, That he was contented with bread and 
water, and when he would dine with Fove, and pre:end unto epulation R 
he deſired no other addition then a piece of Cytheridian cheefe, That ſhall 
conſider che words of Seneca, Non dico, quod pleriq; neftrorum, ſella 
Epicur: flagitiorum magiſtrum eſſe : ſed «llud dico, malt audit infams ef, 


| & immmerito. Or (hall read his life, his Epiſtles, his Teſtament in Laertgay, 


who plainly namzs them Calumnies, which are commonly ſaid againſt 


: them, 


The ground her:of ſeems a miſ=1pprehen ſion of his opinion, who placed 
his Felicity not in che pleaſures of che bydy,, but the mind, and ranquilicy 
thereof, obtained by wiſdom and vertue, as is clearly determined in his 
Epiſtle unto Mantcems. Now how this opinion was firſt traduced by the 
Stoicks, how ir afterwards became a common belief, and ſo taken up b 
Authors of all ages, by Crcero, Plutarch, Clemens, eAmbroſsand others; 
the learned Pzn of G-ferdme hath diſcovered, 


C H A P. XVIII. 
Adore briefly of ſome others, 


Ther relations there are, and thoſe in yery good Authors,. which 
chough we do nor. poſitively deny, yer have they not been unqueſtions 
ed by ſome, and at leaſt as improbable truchs haye been received by others, 
Unto ſome it hath ſeemed incredible what Hey odota reporteth of the great 
Army of Xerxey, that drank whole rivers dry, And unto the Author hin- 
ſelf it appeared wondrous ſtrange, that they exhauſted not the proviſion of 
the Coun:rey, rather then the waters thereof, For as he maketh the 
accounts. and Buders de Afſe correAting the miſ=compute of Yalla, delj- 
vereth it; if every man of che Army had hada chenix of Corn a day, that 
Is, a ſextary and-half ; or about two pints and a quarter; the Army had 
daily expended cen hundred thouſand and forty Medimna?s, or meaſures 
containing fix Buſhles. Which rightly conſidered, the Abderites had 
reaſon to bleſs the Htavens, that Xerxes eat but one meal a day and 
Pythine hisnoble Hoſt, might with leſs charge and poſſible proviſion enter- 
rain both him and his Army. And yet may all be ſalyed, if we take it 
hy petbolically, as wife men receive that expreſſion in Fob, concerning 
Behemoth or the Elephant s: Behold, he drinketh up 2 river and haſtech 
not, he truffeth that he can draw up Fordax into his-mouch, 
2. That Annibateat or brake through the Alps with Vinegar, may be 
too groſly taken and the Author of his life annexed unto Plwtarch affirmeth 
only. þ- "(ed this artifice upon the tops-of ſome of the higheſt mountains, 
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For a5 it is yulgarly underſtood, that he cut a paſſage for his Army chrough 
thoſe mighty mountains, it may ſeem incredible, not only in the greatneſs 
of the ef:&, buc che quancicy of rhe cfficienc and ſuch as behold them, may 
think an Occan of Vinegar too little for that effe&, ?* Twas a work indeed 
rather to be expeted from earthquakes and inundations, then any corrofive 
wacers, and much condemneth the Judgement of Xerxes, that wroughe 
through Mount Arhos with Mattocks, 

3. That Archimedes burnt the (hips of Marcellus, with ſpeculums of 


rabolical figures, at three ſurlongs, or as ſome will have it, at the 


diftance of three miles, ſounds hard unto reaſon, and artificial experience : 
and therefore juſtly queſtioned by K:rcherws, wno after long enquiry 


could find bur one made by Mſanfredrs Septalias that fired at fifteen paces, De Luce anc! 
And therefore more probable it is, chat the ſhips were nearer the (hore, br, © 


or about ſome thirty paces : at which diſtance notwithſtanding the effe& 
was very great. Bur whereas men conceive the ſhips were more ealily ſet 
on flame, by reaſon of the pitch about them, i«- 1eemech no adyantage, 
Since burning glafles will melt picch or make it boyl, not eaſily ſer it on 
fire, 

4. The ſtory of the Fabii, whereof three hundred and fix marching 
2painſt the Yerenter, were all ſlain, and on child alone to ſupport the 
family remained; is ſurely not to be paralleld, nor eafiz to be conceived , 
except we can imagine, that of three hundred and fix, but one had children 
below the ſervice of war ; that the r:ft were all unmarcied, or the wife 
but of one impregnated, 

$5. The received ſtory of {il/o, who by daily lifting a Calf, attained 
an ability to carry it being a Bull, is a witty conceit, and handſomly ſers 
forth the efficacy of AſucfaCtion, . Bur ſurely che account had been more 
reaſonably placed upon ſome perſon nor much exceeding in ſtrength, and 
ſuch a one as wichout the aſliftance of cuſtom could never have p:rformed 
that at; which ſome may preſume chat ils withour precedent artifice 
or any other preparative, had ſtrength enough to perform, For as1clati- 
ons declare, he was the moft pancra:ical man of Greece, and as Galen 
reporteth, and Mercarials in his Gymnaſticks repreſenteth, he was able 
to perſiſt ere vpon an oyled plank, and not to be remoyed by the force 
or protruſion of three men, And it that be true which Arberens reporteth, 
he was little beholding to cuſtom for this ability, For in the Olympick 
eames, for the ſpace of a furlong, he carried an Ox of four years upon his 
ſhoulders; and the ſame day he carried it in his belly : for as it is there 
delivered he eat ir up himſelf, Surely he had been a proper gueſt nt Graxde 


$onfiers feaft, and might haye matcht his throat that eat fix pilgrims fora xp Rabelang 


Salad, 
6, It much diſadvantzgeth the Panegyrick of Sy2e/ius, and is no ſmall 


diſparagement ynto baldneſs, if it be true what is related by e-£/1an con- Who writ in 
cening e£/chilus, whoſe bald-pate was miſtaken for a rock, and ſo was thepraiſe of 
brained by a Tortoiſe which an Zagle let Fall opon it, Certainly it was a baldacſs, 
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out borrowing tru-u any. Au.nor, I hat he was contented with bread and 
water, and when he would dine with ove, and pre:end unto epulation . 
he defired no other addicion then a piece of Cytheridian cheeſe, That ſhall 
conſider che words of Sezeca, Non dico, quod pleriq ; neſtrorum, ſeit am 
Epicuri flagitiorum magiſtrum eſe : ſed «liud dico, malt audit infami; ft, 
& i22nerito, Or (hall read his life, his Epiſtles, his Teſtament in Laerr;ay, 
who plainly nam:s them Calumnies, which are commonly ſaid aSainſt 


- them, 


The ground hereof ſeems a miſ=1pprehen fon of his opinion, who placed 
his Felicity nor in the pleaſures of che bady, but the mind, and eranquilicy 
thereof, obtained by wiſdom and vertue, as is clearly determined in. his 
Epiſtle unto Hareceus. Now how this opinion was firlt traduced by the 
Stoicks, how it afterwards became a common belief, and ſo taken up b 
Authors of all ages, by Crcero, Plutarch, Clemens, eAmbroſeand others, 
the learned Pen of G-fendws hath diſcovered, 


C H A P. XVIIL 
Adore briefly of ſome others, 


Ther relations there are, and thoſe in yery good Authors, which 
chough we do nor. poſitively deny, yer have they not been unqueſtions 
ed by ſome, and ar leaſt as improbable cruchs haye been received by others, 
Unto ſome ir hath ſecmed incredible what Heyodotws reporteth of the great 
Army of Yerxes, that drank whole rivers dry, And unto the Author hini- 
ſelf it appeared wondrous ſtrange, that they exhauſted not the proviſion of 
the Cour:rey, rather then the waters thereof, For as he maketh the 
accounts. and Budexs de Afſe correRing the miſ=compute of Yall, deli» 
vereth it; ifevery man of che Army had had chenix of Corn a day, that 
3s, a ſcxtary and-half ; or about ewo pints and a quarter; the Army had 
daily expended cen hundred thouſand and forty Medimna*s, or meaſures 
containing fix Buſhles. Which rightly conſidered, the Abderites had 
reaſon to bleſs the Havens, that Xerxes eat but one meal a day; and 
Pythixs hisnoble Hoſt, might with leſs charge and poſſible proviſion enter- 
rain both him and his Army. And yet may all be (alyed, if we take it 
hy perbolically, as wiſe men receive that expreſſion in Fob, concerning 
Behemoth or che Elephant 3: Bchold, he drinketh up a river and haftech 
not, he truffeth that he can draw up Fordan-into his-mou:h. 
2. That An»ibateat or brake through the Alps with Vinegar, may be 
too groſly taken and the Author of his life annexed unto Plwtarch affirmerh 
only. h- "ſd this artifice upon the tops-of ſome of the higheſt mountains, 
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For 35 it is yulgarly underſtood, that he cut a paſſage for his Army chrough 
choſe mighty mountains, it may ſeem incredible, not only in the greatneſs 
of the effe&, but the quancity of the efficient and ſuch as behold them, may 
think an Ocean of Vinegar too little for that effe&t, ? Twas a work indced 
rather to be expeRted from earthquakes and inundations, then any corrofive 


waters, and much condemneth the Judgement of Xerxes, that wroughe 


chrough Mount Arhos wich Mattocks, 

3. That Archimedes burnt the (hips of Marcellus, with ſpeculums of 
rarabolical figures, at three ſurlongs, or as ſome will haye it, at the 
diftance of three miles, ſounds hard unto reaſon, and artificial experience : 
and therefore juſtly queſtioned by K:rcherws, wao after long enquiry 


could find bur one made by Jſanfredius Septalsas that fired at fifteen paces, De tluceg ans! 


And therefore more probable it is, chat the ſhips were nearer the (hore, bre, 


or about ſome thirty paces : at which diſtance notwithſtanding the effe& 
was very great, Bur whereas men conceive the ſhips were more eafily ſet 
on flame, by reaſon of the pitch about chem, 1t- teemech no adyantage, 
Since burning glaſſes will melt picch or make it boyl, not eaſily ſer it on 
fire, 

4. The Rory of the Fabii, whereof three hundred and fix marching 
apainſt the Yerentes, were all lain, and on child alone to ſupport the 
family remained; is ſurely not to be paralleld, nor cafie to be conceived , 
except we can imagine, that of three hundred and fix, but one had children 
below the ſeryice of war ; that the rcft were all unmarcied, or the wife 
but of one impregnated, 

$5. The received tory of {ilo, who by daily lifting a Calf, attained 
an abiliry to carry it being a Bull, is a witty conceit, and handſomly ſets 
forth the efficacy of AﬀucfaQtion, . Bur ſurely the account had been more 
reaſonably placed upon ſome perſon not much exceeding in ſtrength, and 
ſuch a one as wichout the aſliftance of cuſtom could neyer have p:rformed 
thar at ; which ſome may preſume that 1fi/o withour precedent artifice 
or any other preparative, had (irength enough to perform, For as1clati- 
ons declare, he was the moft pancratica} man of Greece, and as Galen 
reporteth, and Mercarialss in his Gymnaſticks repreſenteth, he was able 
to perfiſt ere vpon an oyled plank, and not to be remoyed by the force 
or protruſion of three men, And it that betrue which Arbenens reporteth, 
he was lit:le beholding to cuſtom for this avilitr, For in the Olympick 
eames, for the ſpace of a furlong, he carried an Ox of four years upon his 
(ſhoulders; and the ſame day he carried it in his belly : for as it is there 
delivered he eat ir up himſelf. Surely he had been a proper gueſt at Graude 


goxfiers fraft, and might have matcht his throat that cat fix pilgrims for a xp Rabelais; 


Salad, 
6, It much diſadyantsgeth the Panegyrick of Sy1e/jus, 2nd 1s no ſmall 


diſparagement ynto baldneſs, if ir be true what is related by e/E/1an CON- Who mit in 
cetning e£/chilus, whoſe bald-pate was miſtaken for a rock, and ſo was thepraiſe of 
brained by a Tortoiſe which an Eagle let Fall opon it, Certainly it was a baldacſs. 
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moribus Epi» 
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out borrowing tro-n any: Au.nor, I hat he was contented with bread and 
water, and when he would dine with Fove, and pre:end unto epulation, 
he deſired no other addition then a piece of Cyther:dian cheeſe, That ſhall 
conſider che words of Sexeca, Non dico, quod pleriq; neftrorum, ſeitam 
Epicuri flagitiorum magiſtrum efſe : ſed «{lud dico, malt audit infam ef, 
& immerito, Or (hall read his life, his Epiſtles, his Teſtament in Laerting, 
who plainly nam:s them Calumnies, which, are commonly ſaid againſt 


, them, 


The ground hercof ſeems a miſ-1pprehenſion of his opinion, who placed 
his Felicity not in the pleaſures of che bydy, bur the mind, andcranquilicy 
thereof, obtained by wiſdom and vertue, as is clearly determined in- his 
Epiſtle unto Maneceus. Now how this opinion was firlt traduced by the 
Stoicks, how it afterwards became a common belief, and ſo taken up b 
Authors of all ages, by Crcere, Plutarch, Clemens, eAmbroſeand others; 
the learned Pen of G-ſendms hath diſcoyered, 


C H A P. XVIII. 
Adore briefly of ſome others, 


Ther relations there are, and thoſe in yery good Authors,. which 
5 we do not. poſicively deny, yer have they not beenunqueſtions 
ed by ſome, and at leaſt as improbable cruchs haye been received by others, 
Unto ſome it hath ſeemed incredible what Hey odotace reporteth of the great 
Army of Yerxes, that drank whole rivers dry,, And unto the Author hin- 
ſelf it appeared wondrous firange, that they exhauſted not the proviſion of 
the Courr:rey, rather then the waters thereof, For as he maketh the 
accounts. and Budexs de Afſe correRing the miſ=compute of Yalla, deli- 
vereth it ; if every man of che Army had hada chenix of Corn a day, that 
3s, a ſcxtary and-half; or about ewo pints and a: quarter; the Army had 
daily expended cen hundred thouſand and forty Medimna?s, or meaſures 
containing fix Buſhles. Which rightly confidered, the Abderites had 
reaſon to bleſs the Hzavens, that Xerxes eat but one meal a day; and 
Pythine hisnoble Hoſt, might with leſs charge and poſſible proviſion enter- 
eain both him and his Army, And yet may all be (alyed, if we take it 


hy perbolically, as wife men receive that expreſſion in Fob, concerning 


Behemoth or the Elephant 3: Brchold, he drinketh up a river and haftech 
nor, he erufleth that he can draw up Fordan into his-mou;h., 

2. That nnibateat or brake chrough the Alps with Vinegar, may be 
too groſly taken and the Author of his life annexed unto Plmtarch affirmeth 
only. þ» "ed thisartifice upon the tops-of ſome of the higheſt mountains. 
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For as it is yulgarly underſtood, that he cut a paſſage for his Army chrough 
choſe mighty mountains, it may ſeem incredible, not only in the greatneſs 
of the effc&, bur the quancity of the efficienc and ſuch as behold them, may 
think an Ocean of Vinegar too little for that effe&, ? Twas a work indeed 
rather to be expeRted from earthquakes and inundations, then any corroſive 
waters, and much condemneth- the Judgement of Xerxes, chat wroughe 
through Mount Arhos wich Mattocks, * 

3. That Archimedes burnt the (hips of Marcellus, with ſpeculums of 

rabolical figures, at three ſurlongs, or as ſome will have it, at the 
diſtance of three miles, ſounds hard unto reaſon, and artificial experience : 
and therefore juſtly queſtioned by K:rcherus, who after long enquiry 


could find bur one made by Manfred Septalias that fired at fifteen paces, De Iuce oh nne= 


And therefore more probable it is, chat the ſhips were nearer the (hore, bre, 


or about ſome thirty paces : at which diRance notwithſtanding the effe& 
was very great. Bur whereas men conceive the (hips were more calily ſet 
on flame, by reaſon of the pitch about them, 1e- teemerh no adyantage, 
Since burning glaſſes will melt picch or make it boyl, not eaſily ſer it on 
hire, 

4. The tory of the Fabii, whereof three hundred and fix marching 
apainſt the Verentes, were all flain, and on child alone to ſupport the 
family remained; is ſurely not to be paralleld, nor cafe to be conceived , 
except we can imagine, that of three hundred and fix, but one had children 
below the ſervice of war ; that the r<ft were all unmarcied, or the wife 
but of one impregnated, 

5. The received ſtory of Milo, who by daily lifting a Calf, attained 
an ability to carry it being a Bull, is a witty conceit, and handſomly ers 
forth the efficacy of AſucfaCtion, . Bur ſurely the account had been more 
reaſonably placed upon ſome perſon nor much exceeding 1n ſtrength, and 
ſuch a one as wichout the aſſiſtance of cuſtom could neyer have p:rformed 
that aft ; which ſome may preſume that ils without precedent artifice 
or any other preparative, had ſtrength enough to perform, For as1clati- 
ons declare, he was the moft pancra:ical man of Greece, and as Galen 
reporteth, and Mercarials in his Gymnaſticks repreſenteth, he was able 
to peifiſt ere vpon an oyled plank, and not to be remoyed by the force 
or protruſion of three men, And it that be true which Arberens reporteth, 
he was little beholding to cuſtom for this ability, For in the Olympick 
oames, for the ſpace of a furlong, he carried an Ox of four years upon his 
ſhoulders; and the ſame day he carried it in his blly : for as it is there 
d:livered he eat ir up himſelf, Surely he had been a proper gueſt at Graxds 


gonfiers feaft, and might have matcht his throat that eat fix pilgrims fora xy Rabelan, 


Salad, 
6, It much diſadyantzgeth the Panegyrick of Syne/ius, 2nd is no ſmall 


diſparagement unto baldneſs, if it be true what is related by e/£/1an con- Who writin 
cerning e£/chilur, whoſe bald-pate was miſtaken for a rock, and ſo was ehepraiſe of 
drained by a Tortoiſe which an Eagle let Fall opon it, Certainly it wasa baldneſs. 
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Soine men critically 
diſpoied, would from hence confute the opinion of Copernicas, never 
conceiving how the motion of che earth below, (hould not waye hin; 
from a knock perpendicularly direfed from a body in the a1r above, 

7, It croſſeth the P.overb, and Rome might well be built in a day; if 
thac were true which is traditionally related by Strabo ; thar the great Cj. 
ties Anchiale and T arſus, were built by Sardanapalas both in one day,ac. 
cording to the 1nicriptiun of his monumen', Sardanapalus Anacyrdaraxy 
filins, Aznchialem & T arſum ura die edificavi, Tu antem hoſpes Eat, 
Which if (trictly taken, that is, for the ftniſhing 
thereof, and not only for the beginning ; for an artificial or natural day, 
and not one of Daniels weeks, that 1s, ſeven whole years ; ſurely their 
hands were very heavy that watted thirteen years in the private houſe of $4 
tomon : It may be wondred how forty years were ſpent in the ereRion of 
the Temple of 7eruſalem, and no leſs than an hundred in that famous one 
of Epheſus, Certainly it was the greateſt ArchiteCtore of one day, ſince 
that great one of fix; an Art quite loſt with our Mechanicks, a work not 
to be made out, bur like the wals of Thebes, and ſuchan Artificer as Am. 

hion. : 

8, Ic had been a fight only ſecond unto the Ark to have beheld the oreat 
Syracnfia, or mighty ſhip of Hiers, deſcribed in Athenems ; and ſome 
haye thought it a very large one, wherein were to be found ten ſtables for 
horſes, eight Towers, beſides Fiſh-ponds, Gardens, Tricliniums,and many 
fair rooms paved wich Agath, and precious Stones, But nothing was in- 
poſſiole unco Archimedes, the learned Contriver thereof ; nor (hall we 
queſtion his removing che earth, when he finds an immoyeable baſe to 
place his Engine upon ir, 

9, That the Pamphilian Sea gaye way unto Alexander in his intens 
ded March toward Per/js, many haye been apt to cre it, and Foſe- 
phus is willing to beli:ve, ro countenance the paſſage of the Iſraelites 
through the Red Sea, Bur Strabo who writ before him delivereth 
another account ; that the Mountain {7imax adjoyning to the Pamphi 
lian S:a, leaves a narrow paſſage between the Sea and jt, which paſs 
ſage at an ebb and quier Sea all men take ; but Alexander coming in 
the Winter, and eagerly purſuing his affairs, would not wair for th? 
reflux or return of the Sea ; and ſo was fain to paG with his Army in 
the water, and march vp to the navel in ir. 

20, The relation of P/utarch of a youth Sparta, that ſuffered a Fox 
concealed under his robe to tear out his bowels, before he would either by 
voice or countenance betray his theft ; and the other of the Spartan Lad, 
that with the ſame reſolution ſuffered a coal from the Altar to burn his arm, 
al:hough defended by che Author that writes his life, 1+I perccive miſtruſted 
by men of Judgment, and che Author with an aunt, is mide to ſalye him- 
ſelf. Afluredly ic was a noble Nation that could afford an hint to ſuch in- 
ventions of patience, and. upore whom,. if not ſuch yericies,. ar leaſt. ſuch 
yell- 
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yerifimilities of fortitude were ptacede Wcie tne {tory.crue, they would 
have made the only Dilciples for Zens, and the Storcks, and might perhaps 
have been perſwaded to laugh in Phalers his Bull, 

11, If any man ſhall content his belief with the ſpeech of Balaams Aſs, 
without a belief of that of Mahomets Camel, or Livies Ox +: Ir any man 
make a doubt of Grges ring in Faſtinas, or conceives he muſt be a ;ew that 
believes the Sabbacical river in Foſephus. If any man will ſay he doth not 
apprehend how che the tayl of an African Weather out=weigheth the bo- 
dy of a good Calf, that is, an hundred pound, according unto Leo Afri= 
canus, ot deſires before belief, to behold ſuch a creacure as is the Ruck-in 
Paulus Venetus, for my part I (hall not be angry with his incredulicy. 

12, If any one (hall receive as ſtretche or fabulous accounts what is de- 
livered of Cocles, Scevola and Curtizs, the ſphere of e Archimedes, the 


ſtory 6f the 4mazovs, the taking of the City of Babylon, not known to Fer/alloni 
ſome therein three days after ; thac thenation was deaf which dwelt at the 7#iforici.- 


fall of Ni/xs, the lavghing and weeping humour of Heraclitus and De. 
mocrites, with many more, he ſhall not want ſome reaſon and the autho=» 
rity. of Lancelotts, 

13. If any man doubt of the ſtrange Antiquities delivered by Hiſto« 
rians, as of the wonderful corps of Antexs untombed a thouſand years af. 
ter his death by Sertorizs, Whether there were no deceit in thoſe frag. 
ments of the Ark ſo common to be [cen in the days of Beroſus ; whether 
the Pillar which Joſephus beheld long ago, Ter:allian long after, and 
Bartholomens de Saligniace, and Porchardas long fince, be the ſame with 
that of Lots wife ; whether this were the hand of Paxl, or that which is 
commonly ſhewn che head of Peter, if any doubt, I (hall not much diſpute 
with their ſuſpicions, If any man (hall not believe the Turp:ntine Tree, 
berwixt Jeruſalem and Bethlem, under which the Virgin ſuckled our Sa= 
viour, as ſhe paſſed berween thoſe Cities z or the fig-:ree of Bethany 


ſhewed to this day, whereen Zacheus aſcended to behold our Saviour 3 Tocompel 
I cannat tell how to enforce his belief, nor dolI think it requiſice to attempt Religion, 


it, For, as it is no reaſpn3hſe proceeding. t9.compe) a religion, or think 
ro enforce our own belief upon another, who cannot without the concur= 
rence of Gods ſpirir, have any indubitable evidence of things chatare ob. 
truded, So is it allo in matters-of common belief 3 whereunroneicher c 

we indubitably aſſent, wichon: the co-operation of our ſenſe or reifon, 
wherein conſiſts the principles ofperſwafior, - For, as the habit of Faith in 
Divinity is an Argumetit of things unſeen, and a ſtadle aſſent unto things 
inev:denc, upon authoricy of the Divine Reyealcr : Sp, the belief of man 
which depends upon humane teſtimony, is but a Raggering affſcnt unto the 
aftirmacive, not without ſome fear of the negative, | And as there is req 1!= 
red the Word of God, or infuſed inclination unto the one, ſo mult the 
aRual ſen/ation of our ſenſes, at lcalt the non- oppoſition of our realons 


procure our affent and acquieſcence in the other. So when E uſebins an 


holy Writer afficmizth, there o1ew a (trange and utkno'sn plant near the 
_ | fave 
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ſtatue of Chiiſt » cicfted by his Fzmorthoical patient in the Goſpel, 
which actaining unto the hem of his veſture, acquired a ſudden faculty to 
cure all diſcaſes, Although he ſaith he ſaw cheRarue in his days, yer kach 
ic not found in many men ſo much as humane belief > Some believing, 
others opinioning,. a third ſuſp:Rive it might be otherwiſe, For indeed, 
in matters of belief the underſtanding affſenting unto the relation, either 
for the authority of che perſon, or the protabiluy of che objeQ, although 
there may be 2 confider.ce of the one, yer ifthere be not a ſatisfaRion in 
the other, there will ariſe ſuſpenſions ; nor can we properly believe until 
ſome argument of reaſon, or of our proper ſenſe convince or determine 
our dubirations 

And thus it isalſo in matters of certain and experimented truth: for if 
unto one that never heard thereof, a man ſhould nndertake. to perſwade 
theafeions of the Loac'-ftone, or that Jet and Amber atcrateth Rraws 
and light bodies, there would be little Rhetorick inthe authority of Ariſtotle, 
Pliny, or any other. Thus although it be crue that the ſtring of a Lute or 
Viol will ir upon the Rroak of an Uniſon or Diapazon in another of the 
ſame kind ; that Alcanna being green, will ſuddenly infect the nails and 
other parts with a durable red z chat a Candle out of a Musket will pierce 
chroughan Inch-board, or an urinal force a nail through a Plank yer 
can few or none believe.chus much withour & viſible experiment, Which 
notwithſtanding fals our more happily for knowledge ; for theſe relations 
leaving uoſacisfaRion in the Hearers, do flir up ingenuous dubioſicies unto 
experiment, and by an exploration of all, prevent delufion in any, 


7 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of ſome Relations whoſe truth we fear. 


| Boo As there are many Relations whereto we cannot aſſent, and 
make ſome doubt thereof, ſo there are divers others whoſe yeritics w: 
tcary and heartily wiſh there were no truth therein, 

I. Itisan unſufferable aff;ont unto filiall piety, and a deep diſcourage. 
ment unto the expeCtation of all aged Parents, who ſhall bur read the ftory 
of that barbarous Quzen ; who after ſhe had beh:1d her royall Parents 
ruin, lay yetin the arms of his afſaſſine, and caro:wſed with him in the 
Skull of her facher, For my part, 1 ſhould have doubred the operation of 
antimony, where ſuch a potion would not work ; *cwas an act me thinks 
deyond Anthropophagy, and a cup fit to be ſeryed up only at the Table of 
Altregs, 

2, While we laugh at the Rory of Pygmalcon, and receive as a fabl: 
chat 
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| that he fell in love with a ffatue 3 we cannot bur tear it way be true, what 
Pl, | þ delivered by Herodotms concerning Egyptian PollinQors, or ſuch as 
10. } 2onointed che dead ; that ſome thereof were found in the aR of carnality 


ach with theme Form wits that ſay 'tis more chen incontinency for Hyl as to 
uf) ſpore with Heeuba, and'yonth to flame in che frezen embraces of age, we 


. require a name for this :: wherein Petronins or Martial cannot relieve Us. Who tied | 
The tyrannie of Mezertixs did neyer equall the vitiolity of this [wcnbys, dead and liy- 
Sh F jar could embrace corruption, and make a Miſtreſs of the grave z that ing bodies 
= could not refift: the dead provocations of beauty, whole quick invitements 8*Þer- 

wn ſcarce excuſe ſubmiſſion, Surely,. if ſuch depravities there be yer alive 2 

ne deformity need not deſpair ;. nor will the eldeſt hopes beeyer ſuperannuared, 


fince death hath ſpurs, and carcaſſes have been courted. 


2 3, I am heartily ſorry, and with it were not crue, what tothe diſhonour 
- of Chriſtianiry is affimr:d of the Tta/ian ; who after he had inveigled his 
, enemy to diſclaim his faith for the redemption of his life, did preſently 
.. poynzard him, .to prevent repentance, and aſſure his eternal death, The 
villany of this Chriſtian exceeded the perſecution of Heathens, whoſe 
| malice was never ſo Longimimous as to reachche ſoul of theirenemies z or Loog-handed, 
to extend unto the exile of their Elyſiums, And though the blindneſs of 
a ſome ferities have ſavaged on the bodies of the dead, and been o injurious 
h unto worms, 2s to diſenter the bodies of the deceaſed z yet had they there. 


in no deſign upon the ſoul: and have been ſo far from the deftruQion of 
that, or defires of a perpetual death, that for the ſatisfaRion of their 
revenge they wiſhe them many ſouls, and were it in their power would 
have reduced them unto life again, lr is a great depravity in our natures, 
and ſurely an affeQion that ſomewhat ſavoureth of hell, to deſire the 
ſociery, or comfort our ſ:lyes in the fellowihip of others that ſuffer with us 3 
burto procure the miſeries of others in thoſe extremities, wherein we hold 
:n hope to have no ſociety our ſelves, 15 me thinks a Rtrain aboye Lucifer , 
1nd a projet beyond the primary ſeduction of hell, 

4, 1 hope it is not true, and fome indeed have probably denied, what 
is recorded of the Monk that poyſoned Hexry che Emperour, in 2 draughe 
of the holy Euchariſt, *Twas a ſcandalous wonnd un:'o Chriſtian Religion, 
2nd I hope all Pagans will forgive it, when they ſhall read that a Chriftian- 
| was poyſoned in a cup of Chrift, and received his bane in a draught of 
his ſalvation, Had he beleived Tranſubſantiation, he wonld+ have - 
doubted the eff: ; and ſure'y the lin it (ſelf received an aggravation in 
that opinion, It much commcndech the innocency of our forefathers, and: 
the ſimplicity of thoſe times, whoſe Laws could never dream fo high a 
crime as parricide : whereas this at the left may ſtem. to ouc-reach that 
fat, and to exceed the regular diſtinctions-of murder, 1 will not ſay: 
what fin ic was to a&tir ; yer! may it ſeema kind 'of -mertyrdom to ſufſer 
byir, For, alchough unknowinely, be died for Chrift his ſake, and loft- 
his life in the ordained teflimeny <#f his death, Certainly, = they. 
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known 1:, {owe novice Zealcs wouly {catcely have refuted 1t ; rather adyens. 
turing their own death, chen refuſing the memorial of hi-, 
Mzny other accounts ljk: theſe we meer ſcmetimes 1n hiſtory, ſcandalous 
Flujui forir.e unto Chriſtienity, and even unto humanity 3 whoſe veritics not only, 
multa in biſlo= but whoſe relations honeſt minds do deprecate, For cf {ins heteroclital, 
ria hopribili.. and ſuch as want cicher name or preſident, there is oft times a fin eyen jn 
1 their. biftories, We deſire no records of ſuch enormitits ; bns {kould be 
 "4accountesd new, that ſo they may be eſteemed monſtrous. They omit of 
'monſroſity as they fall from their rarity ; for, men count it veniall toerr 
with thelr forefathers, and fooliſhly conceive they divice a fin in its lociety, 
The pens of men may ſufficiently expatiate without theſe ſingularities of 
villany ; For, as they encreaſe the hatred of vice in ſome, ſo do they enlarge 
the theory of wickedneſs in al', And this is one thing that may make 
latter ages worſe then were the forwer z For, the vicious examples of Age; 
paſt, poyſon the curioficy of theſe preſent, affording 2 hint of fin untg 
ſeduceable ſpirits, and ſoliciting thoſe unto the imitation of them, whoſe 
heads were never ſo perverſly principled as to invent them. In this kind 
we commend the wiſdom and goodneſs of Gale», who would not leaye 
untothe world roo ſubtile a Theory of poiſons ; unarming thereby the 
walice of yenemous - ſpirits, whoſe ignorance muſt be contented which 
Sublimace and Arſeneck, For, ſurely there are ſubtiler venenations, ſuch 
as will inviſibly deftroy, and like the Bafilisks of heavens In things of F 
this nature filence commendeth hiſtory z *cis the yeniable part of things, 
loſt ; wherein there mult neyer riſe a Pancirollus, nor remain any Regiſter 
who wiit De bur chat, of hell, 
wntiqus -—_— And yet, if as ſome Stoicks opinion, and Sexeca himſelf diſputeth, 
_—_ ®" theſe unruly affeRions that make us fin ſuch prodigies, and even fins them- 
lo, ſelves be animals; there is an hiſtory of Africa and tory of Snakes in 
thefe, Andif the-tranſanimation of Pythagoras or method thereof were 
true, that the ſouls of men tranſmigrated into ſpecies anſwering their 
former natures : ſome men.muſt ſurely live oyer many Serpents, and cannot 
eſcape that very brood whole fire Satan entered, And though the objeRion 
of Plato ſhould take place, that bodies ſubjeed unto corruption, muſt 
fail at laſt before the period of all things, and growing fewer in number, 
muſt leave ſome ſouls apart unto themſelves. the ſpirits of many long before 
that time will find but naked habitations: and meeting no affimilables 
wherein to react their natures, muſt certainly anticipate ſuch natural 
deſolations, 
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Abraham, 
abſelom, how hanged. 
onged in ſome Animals. I79 
Accubation, the ancient geſture at meals, 
IJ 279,280,281 
4chitophel, how he might die. 413 
Adam. 164,147,225,277,305,322. 
Adams Navel 277.How elder than Me- 
thuſelah, w 347 
Adrian the Emperour. 2 
ypt, how primitively it became firm 
"Ph: 360, How called anciently. 372, 
'$abje& to rain, 


3665 
Fgyprians. 352,260. T heir antiquity, 35 
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413 
abſtinence from meat how ( poſlibly, ) | 


Eliay, bis CharaGter, 21,32 
Equator » : ; 349,341 
Kquinoxes their Anticipation, 260 | 
ty I3 
(chylus, his death. 332. 
Etma's or fiery hills. | 364 
kpeof our B. Saviour. ' 330 
Age of the World. \ . \32T? 
Agriculture, 334335 
Adent of Chriſt, . 330 
Ajr, 194,175,176 
Albertus Magnus, his CharaQer, « 33. 
Adrovandus, his diligence commended, 
*1 197,198 
Alexander, 41,292 


Allegorical precepts of Pythagoras, 13,14 
Alphonſus Duke of Ferrara, his powder, 
94 


Alvarez a Jeſuit. 97 


Amber, . . 4 
Ambodexters, "221,225 
America, | 70 
Amphibology. Wes 13 


Amphisbena, 
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Amulets, go 
Amulets againſt Agues. 319 
Analogie, or correſpondence betwixt the 
globes cceleſtial and terreſtrial.333,334 
Anchovy, 90 
Andes a hill in Peru, 363 
Animals, the tranſautation of their Sex 
; and Species, 162,163,164,165,166 


| Anibal, his eating through the Alps with 


. vinegar. 322 
Antcaci,who they be, | 8 
Anthropomorphges, what theyſwere. 313 
Antidotes.z22, Commonly had from Ani- 

mals nourithed by poiſonous aliments, 


EL. ibid. 
Antimony. 91 
Antipathies, 20T . 

7 ; Antipodes, 25 
Antiquity, 20, Primitively how fabulous, 
2t 
Antonius Mizaldus, | ; . $46 
Anus, Etymologically whar. - . 291. 
Ape, of exquilite talt;- 43t . 
Apir, the + Idol. 42.0" 
Appetite ſenſual, _” 
Apuleius, 22 
Aqua Fortis. Fr: 
AquedudRs, why commonly adorned with 
| Lyons. heads. | | 312 
Arabian learning what, ZI7 


Arcadians, thcir antiquity, 324. In what | 
ſenſe elder than the Moon. ibid, 
Archimedes, 36. His burning glaſſes, his 


removing the earth, 323 
Areopagus, what, 39 
Argus. . F7L 


Ariſtotle, 15, 21, His arguing for the &= 
; ternity of the world. 322. Never diſpu« 
ted the ebbing and flowing of the Sea. 

416,417. His Maxime touching felicity, 
419 
Ariſtotle, a Proſelyte of Moſes law, 416, 
His death. ibid, Where he died, 310 
ar: . | | 382 
Aithes, 91, Why they are white, 33z 
Aſcendent in the Aſtrological Scheme, 
_ | | 356 
Aſp the Serpent, 133 
FY L11 R Als 


Why bodies fink not epfily gherein. ibid 
Aſs, the Animal of tharkidd. - PP J9s | 


Aſtomi, or Plinies men without mouths, 


Beauty, what it is. 380,381. Determined | 
chiefly by opinion,or the ſeyeral appro: 
henfions of people. ibid, 
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Bees, 
Beevs of England, A Million of them kil- | 
led yearly. ; 345 
inning of the world, 235,236 
ifarius his glories, and fuppcſed mi. 
fortunes at laſt, 314 His bard uſage of 
Pope Sylverius, | ibid. 


Bellonius, his diligence commended. x07 | 


Belomancy, or divination by Arrows. 318 


Behus, 16,349 
Belus, and Nimrod, Gen. 10. the fame 
Peron: 399 | 
Bcmata, anciently what they were, 294 
Beroſus. 343 
Bernacles, or the Gooſe-trees. 208 
Beyer, the Animal. 124,125,126 
Bezoar, commonly ſo eſteemed. 185 


Bible corrupted by the Jews. 325, Depra- 
vations in the original text. 326, Fe. 
brew and Greek copies diſcordant. ibid. 


) 7 327 
Birth, 128. Birth of the eighth moneth.227 
Admiable Bins, 
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Kphaltides, orebe Take of Sodom, 422, | Bittor, _ 
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| I 
Blackyeſs, the cauſes thereof probabjy 


382 
Blindneſs. 167166 


I ats portable, 7 
Aftrologers. 12,213 | Bochartus his Geograpb/4 Sacra, com. 
Aftrologie. 269 | : mended; : 352 
Atheiſm. 39 1 Bodles incombultible, I54 
 Athenzus his CharaQter, 21 32. Bodies drowned, why they float after a 
Athenians. pool 3224 time. 228, Heayy bodies. in what 
AutraQtion Os,  $2,83,84,85,86 | rity of liquor commonly they ſwim.422, 
Azwa&ion magneric 72 
Aurum + 181 | Boetius de Boot commended, —_ 
Aythoriey. '— 25,26,27, 28 | Bos 78 lingua. A 135 
Azoxcs, or Iflands of S, Michael, 359 } Beramez,a Plant animal, or the lamb of 
Ds. xD:.507.0920,7 $i: 6 Tartary. 208 
| | B. 4 Brain of man. . 20g 
F; | Briareus, 23 
. Abel tower, why attempted to be | Brimſtone. © - 92 
built. 401,402 | Brittains, their fimplicity of old, 359 
lon, where ſcituated. 379 | Brutes ſome of them were organiz'd for 
Badger, the Animal. i27 | ſpeech, F140 
Baptiſta Porta, his CharaGer, 34 | Brutus and Cafſws; 46 
Barley 6 IGI'\ 
Baronius:; 411 C 
Bafil, the herb. ElZ 
Bafils Hexameron. 33] AbaſJa of the Stars. 388.389 
Bafilisk the Serpent, 130,131,132,133 Cabeus, 8; 
Bear, the Animal). 128,129,375 5 Cain, * 35276,365 
Beaſts clean and unclean, 190,191 2 Cairo, 


Cambden his deſcription . of great Brite 


tain, 417 
Cameleon, 1734193 
Camel. 139377 
Camp of the Iiraclites. 358 
Camphire, 111 


Caraan the ſon, why curſed. for the fa& 
. :of Cham his father, Gen. g, 398 
Canaries, or the fortunate Iflands, 359g 
Cargle, one diſcharged out of a Musket 


through an inch board, 433 
Candlemas day, 387 
Candles burning blue. $19 
Cannibals, © . 377 
Carbuncle, | 98 
Des Carees. %4 


Centaures, p 


3 

Cham the fon of Noah, he and Jupiter 
the ſame perſon, 400 
Cham's progeny how extended, 358 


Chaldeans, their Records: how ancient, 


324. By what years they Compute the. 


antiquity of their letters, 


343 
Charcoal, how "tis made black, 


395 þ 


33 
Check: 


382 
Charon the ferry-man of hell, who he was. . 
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-burning. © - - 310'\ * Why reported to' lizve no *Anut, or 
maney;-6r" divination by inſpe&tion'| $ period of growth, ' ww, 
. fthe hand. 316 | Crocus Martis, 
= wn - = | —_— f. youu white, 
Mick Cherries. : 6 | F | Ctefias Crifdius,his Charater, 29; 
China diſhes. 97, Their ſuppoſed vertue|| Cacumbers. ; | " 
: apainfbpoyſons, 437 || Cure of the Pruffian knife, | 
Chicken. 206,207 | Cures Superſtitious or Magical. 46,47 
Chbler. 120,216,228 Q. Curtius. I17 
Cholerick men ſhorter liz'd. 253 | Cuſtoms ſuperſtitious, &'c. 309 
Chriſtian religion. _ 10 | Cuftoris laudably begun, tot always ne. 
Chriſtian m—_—_—y how uncertain. 325 || ceſfſarily followed, 424,425 
Chus, his ifſue how diſperſed, 37Þ || Cuttle-fi 385 
Cinnamon. 104 |' | 
Clemens - -—— pany 22] D 
Climaſterical year, 244- The opinion Edalos and Icarus: 23 
thereof whence (probably,) _ * Dagon the [dal, of what figure or 
259'| ſhape. 03 
Climates. 334 Davies ſeventy weeks, Y 
Clocks no ancieat invention, 391 | David, what his fin was in numbering the 
Clouds, 93 | © people. 412 
Clove, T04 [Dayid George. II 
Cockatrice. 130- : Day natural, what, 339 
Cocks-egg 132 8 of the week, how anciently named 
Coition. 165,166 |' from the Planets. 333 
Colours. 370.386. The principles of co- \ ,. of tae year,how they encreaſeand 
lone, 391, Comours, whether effentia1 | 23Y S decreaſe. 336 
to beauty. g81 .anciently held to be ominous or 
Columbus. 66 unfortunate. 333 
Coinets. 389,398 | Declination of the Sun, 336 
Conception. I59, 223, Conception in a'| Deer, 135,136,137, &c: 
Bath, 824 | Deformities ſpecitical not to be granted. 
Congelation or freezing. $3455 194,195 
Contes, their numerous multiplication. | Delos the Iſle,why ſaid to be in the midit 
345 of the earth, 339 
Conſtantinople. 348 | Deluge, whether univerfſa).343. Mention- 
Copperoſe, what it i©,/ 384 | ed by heathen Authors, iþid. At what 
Corall. 96, Why worn about childrens | age of the world it was, 348,349 
necks. 317 }; The Deity, 38,39 
Coſmographers, why they divide their | -Demoſthenes, why ſaid to be the ſon of a 
Globe into Eaſt and Weſt, 359 Black-ſmith. 428 
Coltiveneſs. : 120 | Denarjus, or the penny in the Goſpel, 
Countries, their peculiar rarities, whence | what, 284 
proceeding. 356 | Devil painted white,by whom, 3380 
Creatures, generally all of them meat for | Dextral aRivity,whence it is. 221. 
ſome people, 193. Their dependance ; Diamond, $7 
upon God. 298, 2799. Creatures pre- | Didrachmum, what, 412 
ſaging Weather, 140, 141. Creatures | Differences of hours. 80 
ſudterraneous, 167 | Diodorus Siculus, 22, 
Credulity, what. 17 | Diogenes Cynicus.253, Diogenes his Tub. 
Creſſes. I62 304 
Critical day, what it is. 249 | Diomedes,his horſes. 23, 
Cryſtal. 5$9,52.53,54,55 | Dionyſius Heraclecticus, 253 
Dionyſius Petavius. 325 


Crocodile, not proper only to Nilus, 354 | 
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Diolcorides, his -CharaGer. 
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53,59 

Earth habitable in a)l the parts of it, 339 

How peopled before the flood. 344,345 

346,347. Earths motion, one inſtance 

againſt ir, 436 | 
Eaſt ard Weſt in nature. 3533354 
'Gelticulations towards the Eaſt, 355, 


: 356 
Education, 37 
Eſfluxions corporeal. 60,131 


Eggs. 206,207 
Egg-ſhell, why it muſt be broken, when 


the meat is out, 315 
Ele&rical bodzes, what. $2 
Elephant. IIS,I116,117 | 


Elephants, their docitity, 113,119, Their 
age common y. 346, Their trunk for 
what it ſerves them. 


II8 
Elias the Rabbin, 326 
Elye locks, 312 


Emblems, of a Guar'ijan.143. Of Fecun- 
dity. 306, Of Abortion, ibid, Of De- 


formity, ibid, 
Emblem of Snperſtition, 309 
Ephiialres,or the night-mare, 319 


| Fleſh, not commonly eaten before the 


| .-.. + - 30 | -Epicurzans, AT _>_— 
Diſeaſes determined « pour 265 | Epicurus, his life and manners, 433 
Diſeaſes Chronical and acute, 268 Hisdo&rin of felicity. ibid, 
Diſſolution of bodies concrete. $3254 | Epiphanius. Is 
Divinations. | 46,316,317 | Eternity, 397 
Divine providence. : 47 | Etymologies ridiculous. Ioz 
Dogs, how they fingle out their maſters in | Eve, 1,2, 275, Why ſhe wondred not at 
the dark. 236, The variety of their ſhape | the Serpents ſpeaking. 27 
and colours. 377 | Eunuchs, 136 
Dog-itar, 258,259,260 | Euripus, what it is, 416. Whether that of 
Dog-days. 258. Dog-days, why ſo hor. Eubcea or - > EE and flows;- 
264 | as is pretended, 417 
Dolphins. 273 | 
Dooms-day. 332 | F 
Dove. 121,122,123 
Drachma, what. | 412 Abii of Rome their ſtory, what may 
Dragon, how deſtroyed by Daniel 88 In be thought of ir. 435 
Dreams. 40,41 | Fables Poetical. 23,23 
Drowning. 229 | Fallacies, I3,14,15 
Drunkenneſs ſtatary, -or to be tipled once ! Famianus Strada, a Jeſuit, $ 
a month, wherher it be healthful, 315 | Faſcination, 31 
Dyars, their Art, 386 | Faſting. 189,199 
Dyerof the Ancients. 192. Of the Tar- | Faith Theolog ical, what it is. 399 
tars. ibid, 193. | Fear, 134. Hydrophobia or Fear of water 
upon biting of a mad dog, 269 
E | Figure of man ere@, what, 210, What 
j Selante or ſitting, 211 
Ar-tinglings. 310 | Fire Culinary, or of the kitchin.196, Stri- 
Earthquakes, 93 | king fire, ibid, 
The Earth, how'tis a Magnetſca]l body, 


flood, 189 


Flies, 109,202 


Fludus decumanas,or the tenth waye, 430 
Food, poſſibly ſufficient -without eating 
fleſh, 194 
| Forbidden fruit. 391 
Formation in the matrix or womb. 129 
Franciſcus SanRius., 28 
Frogs. 149,150 
Frier Bacon, the myitery of his brazen 
head, 433 
Fuligo, properly what. . 382 
Funys, what. ibid, 

, G 
| Alen, 10,21 
Galens honeſt intentions in bis diſ- 
courſes of poyſons, 440 
Galilzus,his Syſtema mundz. 419 
Gall of beaſts. 139 
Ganges,the river, 362 
Genealogies, thoſe in H, Scripture diffe- 
rently reckoned. 250 
Generation, 147,206 
| ; Generation, 
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Generation, by [mg Animals. 223 
Generation by the devil not pr: bable. 425 
Generations zquiyocal, yet regular, 103 


Genius, oc the natural inclination of men, 
whore eſpecially to be regarded, 19,20 
Geographers, not any compleat, or de- 
fcribing all the habitable parts of the 


' earth, 339 
Geryon and Cerberus. 23 
Gihon the river, Gen.2, how loſt, 361 
Dr. Gilbert commended. 69 
Ginger, 104 
Girdle;its ſymbolical fignification, 312 
Brides- Girdle. 3.1 


Glaſs. 52, $8,89g, Uſe of. Glaſs ancient- 


ly. 431, Venice Glaſs not broken by 

poyſon, ibid, 
Glow- worm, 203 
Goat, 136,139 
Goats blood, $9 , 


roglyphicks of the Deity.z 13, Of Love, 
404. -Of Fertility, 405. Authors Hie.. 
rogl/phical, 36 
Hippocrates. 20,26, His Aphoriſms, ibid. 
Hollanders. 334. Homers death. 420 
Horn, what it ſignifies Hieroglyphically, 
28 
Horizon rational and ſenfible, hoc. 
Horſe, 119. Hotſe kicking a Wolf, 30s 
Horſes 280000, brought into the field by 
Ninus, 509000, by Rs 352 
Hugo Grotius commended, 27 
Hum- bird in America, a bird little big- 


= 


Gold, 89,99, Its ſwimming in Quick-ſil 


gerthan a Beetle, 363 
Hyſop on the wall, 403 
I 
| we and Noab, by ſome taken forthe 
JB ſame pcrſon, 349 
[ce, 4 FI 

| Idolatry, 16,17,18 

Jepthah (Jud, 11.) kjlled nat his daugh- 
ter, 295,295 
Jeronymus Cardanus, his ChaiaRter, 33, 
34 

Jews-ear. 112 
Jews. 236. How diſperſed. 237. Some of 


their Tribes quite Jolt, ibid. Uncertain 


ver. 423, Gald potable. 181 
Goropius Becanus, I94 
Gracia Mendax. 22 
Graſhopper, 274,275 
Mr. Greaves, his deſcription of the Pyra- 

mids, 2 72 
Gregorian Account, 33$ 
Griffins. I42,143 
Gunpowder, 92 
Gypſies, their origfnal. 387. Firſt known | 

in Germary. ibid; 
Emiſlaries or Spies of. the Grand-Signior. 

: ibid, 
i 
' T And,right and: left. 225,221 
' Hand-gour. 225 


Hares. 162,163,164. Hare,and Cabbage, 
Cato's diet, 291. The [ndian Hare, 388 


Heart of man how placed, 213 
Hebrew language. 318 
HeRor: 293 
Dr, Heylins hiſtory of St, Georg2, 300 


Henry th2 Emperour, probably not poy- 


ſoned in the Chalice. 439 
Heraclitus, his folly. 426 
Hercules. 23 
Hercfies touching our B. Saviour. 43 
Hermaphrodites. 162,163 
Herod, Il 


HerodotusHalicarnafſzus tis CharaQertg 

Hevelius, his Sclenography or deſcription 
of th2 Moon, 288 | 

Hi-roglyphicks, whoſe Inyention.36, Hiz- | 


— 


in their Chronology, cr account. cf 
times. 324. Why preſcribed in ther 
dyet, 142, Not generally of any ill ſa. 
vour. 238,239, Commonly of counſel 
tothe Turks great Officers, or Baſhas, 
ibid, Their Captivities, 237. Their In. 
tercalary moneth, 315. Thcir Scduli.y - 
to preſerve their Bible entire, 326, 
Their Malignity againſt the Septuagins, 


327. Wandrirg Jew, his ſtory. 432 
Imagination, the power thereof, 375 
[mpoitors, 11,12 


Imptolification or Barrenngfs in Women, - 


one cauſe of it, 405 
Ink, how made, 334 
Inſedts, 129.202 
Intercalation of days. 256,257 
Imoxication, 107 
Toannes Tzetzes, his Charadtzr, 32 
Job,an Idumzan cf rhe race.of Eſau.395 
Sn, John Mandevil, kis Character, 39 
St, John Paprilt, his diet what, 407 


St, Joon Evang-liit, his death 458. Why 
ratural, ana not ly. martyrdem, 499, 
When he wrote his Revela:ion, 410, 
How Jong he f. rvived our B, Saviour 
ibid, Call iz,0a caldron of buraieg yl, 
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411, Coming, out. untoucht. ibid. His 


' Longevity. of Animals, howcolleed, 1358 


Reliques at Epheſus.doin cures. ibid |, Longomontanus. 
Jon gourd, , 403 hoe wife; her-tranformation, = 
Joſephus. 327 | Lubim, © 379 
_ Jovius, kis Character. 39 | Lucian, 22 
lreland. 352, Spiders-obſerv'd: in Ireland | Lues veneres, where it firſt began, 239 
424 | Lupus eft-in'Fabuls, 134 
Iron, 61x,62,63,64 | Lybia, its erinels, 367 
Iſaac, at what age he ſhould: have been | 
ſacrific'd, 286 | M 


Iſhmael. 490 
Ifidorus Hiſpalenſis. 33 
Lilauds, whether any before the flood. 353 
Sundry Iflands free of Venemous 
creatures. 423,424. How Iſlands come 


to be ſtor'd with Animals. 377 
TIſthmum perfodere, 367 
Lcaly, 277 

Judas, whetherhe hang'd himſelf, 413 
Judgements by urine. II 
Julia. 236 
Julian account. 337 | 
| Julian the Apoſtate. 10 
ſulius Solinus his Char2Rer, 31,32 
K 
Sr. Enelm Digby commended, $84 
RR King of Serpents, 130 
Kings of Collein, 405,495 
Kings-fiſher. 140 
Kiramides, his CharaRQer, 28,33 
Kircherus commended, 66,67 
Knowledpe intuitive, or that of Spirits, 49 
I. 
” Amech, 7 
Lamp 185,187 
Lampiies 169,170 


Laughter, what kind of paſſion, 425. The 
kinds of Laughter. 426. Whether our 


- B, Savicur never Laughed, ibid, 
Lead, : 180 
Leandro his deſcription of Italy, 421 
Learning and arts primitivelyfrom whence 

. | 312 
Leeches. 93 
Levinus Lemnigs, 403 ,404 
Licetus commended, 97 
Jimmon. 393 

_ Line Ecliptick. 334 
Liquativn or melting. 53 
Livia, I33 
Livie's Ox, 437 
Loadſtone, 65,66,69,71,73 


| Ace, . og 
IV] rdattocepat, or people with long 
| tieads. 3 

Macroſceliſm or fl:ader legs, how holpen, 


329 

Mahomet, 10,11,16, 19,39, Mahomets 
Camel. 437. Mahomets Tomb. 

| Mahumetans, partaking of all religions, 

358 

Magi, or the Wiſe men (Matth. 2.) what 

manner of Kings they might be. 405,405 

Magick. $3 

| Magnes 64yncus, 68 


4 


body, whar, 


3 
| | Magnetical d) effe&s, hqy wrought, 5 


4 rocks. 74 
Magnetiſms pretended. 76, 
Man, his growth and decrement, how pro- 
portioned, 213,224 
Mandrake, 
| Manna, 358 
Marcellus Empericus, a Plagiarie, 22 
Maicus Leo the Jew, 328 
St. Mark, where he wrote his Goſpel, 285 
| Marrow Spinal, what it is, 305 
Mauritania and the coalt of Africk, by 
2 


whom peopled at firſt. 
| Mears, peculiar to ſome Nations, through 
cuſtom or ſuperſtition, 192 
Meazels, 239 
Medea, 23 
j Meditation upon the Paſſion, 409 
| Men, lighter after ſleep, then before; 
| dead, then alive , in Summer thenin 
Winter. 232,231 
Mercurialiy, his Gymnaſtics commended, 
115 
The Meridian, 66 
Methuſelah, in what year he died, 395 
| Whether the longeſt liv'd, 396 
Milo,his Pancratic or mighty ſtrength. 435 
Mineral ſpirit, 54 
Minotaure. 23 
Mint, 397 
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Miſlztoe, 


| Miſ-apprchenſion, 
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Miflexoe, or viſcus arboreus, 1op,108 | ' Why ſaid to fit with its breaſt always 
zraim, 372 | againſt a Thorn, 209 
Mol!s. | 167 |; Nilus the river, its Oſtiaries, or ſeveral 


Monarch, the firſt that ever was.349.Afly- 
ran Monarchs,theinwars and conquett, 
' 349,351 
Moneth Solary, what, 
Moneths of Peragration, Apparition 
Conſecution, medical or Decretorial 
moneths, what they be, 248 
Moon, uncertainty of its appearance, 384 
Morinus, his Ex*rcitationes Biblice, com- 
mended, 323 
Moſes , why picur'd with horns. 286, His 
Chronology. 323,324. The dithcukies 
of it. ibid. His Deſcription ofthe Crea- 
tion popular. 327, Moſes and Bacchus 
the ſame perſon. 392 
Motion Tonical or extenſive, what. 114 
Motion retrograde. 167.168, Motion of 
the Heavens, to what effe& it ſerveth 
389. Motions Artificial. 299 
Mountains, their higheſt altitude, 363 
Mules, where they are bred more numerovs 


than Horſes. 342 
N 

Ayles, how to be made red, 324 

N Nayl-ſpots, whether fignificative, 

376 


Nerdus piftteus, Mar. 14, or the oyntment | 
in the Goſpe], of what compoſition, 403 

Nations, generally now mixt by Com- 
mcrce or Conqueſt. 248 


Nativicies,why taken from the Aſcendent. T' Opium, its effeR in venery. 


Nave'}, what it is, and for what uſe, 
Navels of Birds, of Snakes, of Porwig- 
gles , OC. 283 

Nazarite, by birth, or by vow. 285 

Neck of Animals, how contrived by Na- 
ture, and for what. 421 

Necromancy. 42 

Negroes , their blackneſs. 370,371 3372. 
The particular cauſes thereof.373,375. 
Negroes in America, not Ind:gene, or 
Natives of that Country, 371 


| 


| 


Nerves, whence they ſpring, 227. Nerves 
of taſte, ; . 421 
Nicander, 32 
Nidor, proderly what, : 369 
ierembergius a Jeſuit, his conceit of 
man 72 
Niger, a river in Africa. | 349 
ightingale, the tongue how ME" 


| 


| 


falings into the ſea, 360,361, Whar 
cauſerh its overflowing. 362,363. Some 
years it overflows not, 


| 


303 
248 | Nirus, and Afſur mentioned, Gen, 19, 


The ſame perſon, 337 
Noai's Ark, where it firſt reſted. 343 
Noah, whether he knew the effe& of wine, 

before he was overtaken. 315, Noah 

and Saturn, held to be the ſame perſon. 
3 
Northern paſſage to the Indies, "5 
+ Nofes, the Mooriſh, the Perſian, the Ro. 
; man, 37 
; Numbers, their myſterious or ſuperſtiti- 
ous conſideration, - 244,245 
Nutmeg. LO4 
| Nutrition, of what qualities the alimenr 


mult be, 198 
y O « 
Ates, 214 
ObjeR, why fometimes appearing 
| _ double, 174 
Obſervations ſuperRitious; - 309,310,311 
3i2 
Oecftridge, how it eats Iron, 189 
Olaus Magnus. 74 
Oly mpiads,in what year of the world they 
began, 34 3 

Ophir, what place, 66. 
405 
343 | Oppian, his CharaQer, 32 
277 | Opticks, a Maxime in them, 309 
Oracles, 41. Their ceaſing, 414. The 
acknowledged cauſe thereof. ibid, 


Oracle of Prxneite, of Antium, of Del= 


phos. 414 

| Oregliay, a river in America, 351 
Oreites, 10 
Organs, in the intention of Nature infer 
ho a&ion proper for them, 177,178 
Organ of talt, 400 

| Orgaſmus,what, 304 


Oribaſius, Phyſitian.to Julian. 111. A 
Plagiary,or Tranſcriber of Galen, 22 
Orpheus,his Harp, 22 
Oſorirs, 146 
Ofyrus and Mizraim mentioned, Gen.,1o, 
the ſame perlon, 400 
Ovid,a plagjary of whom, 2 


Ovum decumanim, the reaſon of ihe pro- 
verb, . 


430 
Qu), , 
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Owl, an ominous bird, 323 | Planets. 263,264 
: | _— or wandrirg fars, more then 
P ſeven, 246 
Plants, whence probably, they receire 
Almeſtrie. 347 | their colours, 379 
Palſies, on which ſide meſt commonly | Plate, a river in America, 
they happen. 216 _ 200, his objcQion againſt the Dy. 
Panama, an Ilithmus-in America, 372 orea - Metempſychſis, 385 
Pancirollus. 156 mk es, more then ſeven. : 246 
Paracelſus, his Charafter. 27, At what | Pleurifies. 216 
age he died, 148, pretending a poſſabili- | Pliny, his CharaRer, 21,31 
ty of making men immortal, ibid, | Poets, 37 
Parricide, its puniſhment. I57 | Poiſons, 211 
Pary ſatis, her poiſon'd knife. 431 | Noygpoiſon, but hath its FOOTER in Na- 
Paſlages of meat and drink. 243 ture. 431 
Paſsvver. 284 | Poiſonous Animals,why not found in ſome 
Paſſions, Iraſcible, Concupiſcible, whence | Countries. 362 
they riſe. 124 | Poles Northern and Southern, _ 
Pauſanias, his deſcription of Grace, 417 | be, 353,354 
Peacock. | 200,201 | Polytheiſm or multiplicity of Gods, 3g 
Pedantiſm. 24 | Pompey. 16 
Pedamontanus. 34 \ Popes, why commonly they change their 
Felican, 271,272 names at their creation, 4:26 
People of Rome, 12 | Pope Jcan, a ſuſpeRed ſtory, 433 
St, Peter crucified; 395 | Story of Hildebrand ,or Pope Gregory 
Petrucius, what it fignifzeth. 402 7th partially reported, ibid 
Phoenicians, their ſeveral plantations or | Popular im perfeRtions raxed,'8,9,19. po. 
Colonies. 339. Whence deſcended. 347 pular error,from difficulties to conclude 
Phanix, the bird. 144,145,146 impoſlibilities, 427 
Philoſophers ftone, not impoſlible to be | Porwiggles. 165 
procured. 148 | Poſitions of the body, 167 
Philoxenus his wiſh, 420, His Incivility. | Pox, 23 
421 | Prateolus. 
Phlebotomic, or letting blood, 218.1 Przdiftions Avgurial, &c, whence the 
Phyſick, better prepared now, then anci- came, 445 
ently, 394 | Prega Div, or the praying Locult fy pro- 
F of our B. Saviour, with | vince, 2 
} l1ghair, 285 | Prieſts, why they wath'd their feet com- 
| of thc tour DET monly before Sacrifice, 346 
286 1 Preſter Johnor the Emperour of Ei. 
of the Sibyls. 290 | pia. 377 
| of Cleopatra. _ 291 | Procopius, his *AyixHm, or Arcana 
PiAures, viz. : hr SN _ Worthies, _ hiſtoria, an inveRive againſt Juſtinian 
429, 
| of, St, John Baptiſt, 97 Progreſfion of Animals, 129 
| of Sr, Chriſtopher. 298 | Proportion betwixt the face and neck, 421 
of St, George, 300 | Providence of Nature, 185 
| of St, Hicrom, 321 | Ptolomy, where he was born. 361 
of Mermaids, Unicorns, _ 13,14, His precepts concern- 
LC. © 303 ing Fiuh, 192 
Pigmies, no ſuch people, 241,242,243 - 
Pineda, 66 Q 
Pitmire. 205 
Pitch, why black, and Rofin not ſo, 238 Uailes. 209 
Plagiariſin, or ranſcribing of — 1 Quince. 393 
A lit of Plagiaries. Quu,ſay, a City in China: 362 
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the ſameperſon, 350 

R 'Savours unpleaſant in ſome men, whence 

| poſlibly ariſing. 236 

Abbins: 7,147 | Scaliger. I'o0 
Radifhes, : I99 | Scepticiſm cenſured, 17 
Kahab, whether an harlot in the worſt | Schoolmen,a query among them concern. 
ſenſe. 287 | ing thereſurre&Rion of women. 164 
Rainbow, how produced. 397. The Lunary | H, Scripture, 35, Tranſlation of H, Scri- 
Rainbow. ibid. Rainbow, how proper | pture, 327 
for the fignification jt beareth. ibid. | Scutcheons of the twelve Tribes, 288, An. 
398. Colours of the Rainbow. 399 tiquity of bearing Scutcheons, 290 
Rain-water. 177 | Scythians, 323 


Rayen, an omnious bird. 319 
Rayrmund Sebund, his Theologia natural; 


' commended, = 
Reaſon, 3 ,25,26 | guiſhed, 320, Neceflary for the produ- 
Red-ſea, what, and why ſo called.368,369 | ion of things, 331 
Rejigion, not to be compelled, 437 | Sea, its ebbing and flowing, 419. How 
Remora, a fiſh, 208 poſſibly cauſed by the Moon, 420, How 
Revenge, how prodigiouſly ated by an unequal in ſome ſeas. ibid. 

Italian. 439 | Sebaſtian Cabot. 66 
Reward of vertue and vice. 38 | Seed, an Idza of the whole Animal con- 
Ribs how many commonly in men and teined in every part of it, 395 

' Omen. 394 | Sem, whether the eldeſt ſon of Noah. 399 
Rings, ; 21 4 Semiramis, her army againſt the Indians 
Rings,Bracelets, Jewels, &c, how diyerſ- : 352 

ly worn, 381 | Senega, ariver, 355 
Gyges, his Ring. 437 | Senſe from the brain, 198 
Ring-tinger, _ 216,217 | Septuagint tranſlation of the Bible, 329. 

Rivers and zſtuaries, why ſubje& to ſuch yz Its primitive authority and credit. joid. 
violent flows, 417] Since impaired. 328,ibid. 
Roſe of Jericho, Io5 | Seraglio, the daily proviſion thereof, 438 
Mnder the Roſe, &c, the reaſon of the Pro- | Serapis, 374 
verb, | 310 | Serpent tempting Eve, 276,393 
Seepents bicipitovs, I5l,152 
9 Servius Commentary upon Virgil com- 
mended, 245 
Abbaton Deuteroproton, Luke 6.what | Sferra Cavallo, its pretended properties, 
Sabbath ir was. 335 108 
Salamander. I53,154 | Sheke], that of the SanAuary. 412 
Salmaſius commended, 273 | Sibyls, 290 
Salomon. 66 | Side, right and left in man. 220 
falt, 264, The falling of Sait. 310 _—_ 130 
Salt-peter. 92 | Silly-how, what it is, 314 
Salts, 365 .{ Sitting croſs-legg'd. 311 
Spirit of Salt. 387 | Smal-coal. 92 
Salt waters bearing more weight then | Smoak. JIL 
freſh. 422,423 | Smoak of Sulphur, 333 
Samaritans, their care to preſerve the | Snakes, 221 
Pentateuch, or five books of Moſes. 3 24 Snayls, 193,174 - 
$amaritan Chronology. ibid. | Sneezing, 233, Cuſtoms obſerved upon 
Sammonicus, | 28 Sneezing , 234 
Sap of trees. Ito Snow. ; : : FL 
Satan, his praGiſes. 6,15,37,43, How he | Spaniards, thcir Nation how an: I-nt.352 
Fell. 36 | Speech, not by any natural inlli &, but 
Saturnius Egyptius and Cham, Gen. 10, by imitation or in{trion, 326 
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Why commonly ſubje& to the Sciatica or 


ip out, 294 
Seaſons of the year, how made and diſtin- 
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Sp<ruarical parts. 139 
Spider, 201 
Spigelius commended, I49 


Spirits, thoſe in Animals, what manner of 


Standing at the Paſsover. 


322,323. By what motion it makes the 
day,by what the year.329.I[ts Vineticall 


and how. ibid, How ſeen ſometimes 
af er it is ſet. 3 
Superfatation what. 165. Poflible in wo- 


diſuſc. 22 


Syraculia, or the Galleon of King Hiers, 


4 


| T 
T an&, an inſe&, whether ſo danger: 


284 | Tamerlane how deſcended, 427. Whenc 


mo: jon, what. ibid. Its motion unequal, |* 


men, unto a perfc& birth, ibid, 
Supinity taxed, ' I7 
Swallews, 324 
Swans, I90 | 
Swimming, the faculty not to be loſt by 


436 | 


| 


| hath been thoughr, 


ous to cattle as *tis thought, 


EEE . 203 
ſubltances they be, 239 | Taliacotius, his art, 79,139 
Sponge. 90 | Talmudilts, 4 


e 


Stars, their Aſcent Heliacal and Cofmi- ſaid to be the fon of a ſhepherd, 422 
cal,what they b2.261,Their Longitude, | Tarantula, what, 208 
what it is. 263. Their Declination,what, | Temperancy, of the modern Jews, 23 
254, The ſcven Stars. 394. Fixed Stars, | Temple at Epheſus how. long in building, 

322 . ; . 436 

Stater, Matth, 17. what picce of money x Tenariffa, an hill of the Canaries, 341 
it was. 412 | Tertullian, 148 

Statilts, I2. | Thargum. ES ES - 

"= 59,60 | Thomas Fazelli, his deſcription of Sicilie 

Stirrops, their uſe not ancient, 28 | commended, | 324 

Gtoicks.: 40 4 Throat, the paſſages thereof, 233 

Stomach. 179 | Thunder, 33 

Stones fuſible, 53 | Time. Fo : 332 

Stone in the kidneys or bladder. 86 | Time, what it 13. 332. Anciently how mez. 

Stork. , 199 ſured. ibid, The three great diſtinRions 

C of Cocles, ? of time ſince the creation, Adclon, AMy- 

| of Scxyola, | | thicon, Hiſtorjicon, what they import; 

of Curtius, 343,344 

of Archimedes | Toads, 201 

, his ſphere, Torpedo, 204 

Stories ſuſpeRed4J of the Amazons Þ 437 ] Torrid Zone. - po 
| upon the taking | Tranſparency of bodies, : 
of Babylon, Triclinium, or the Table on which our B 

of theCatadupz | Saviour inſtitured the Eucharilt,: eporte 

of Democritus8: ed to be at Rome, 284 

: Heraclitus,@c. Trinum Magicum, 34 

Stories indiſcreetly tranſmitted , what | -Tropicks. 341,342 
miſchief they do to poſterity. 428 5 Truths in things, what, - 4 

Suetonius, I24 | Tulips, never bearing a blue; 371 

Sugar. 91 | Turnebus, 65 

Sun, its fite and motion, how admirably | Turneps 99,156 
accommodated by God, ro the neceſſi. | Tyger the Animall, nothing ſo ſwitt as 
ties and ſtate of the inferiour would, 208 


V 


| _——— of the compaſs, what it is, 
65 


The particular cauſes of the Variation 
ibid, 66, In ſome places none at all. 


360 
Ubiquity of God. s 
Venery, 139 
Verdigreeſe. 335 
Veſpaſian, 


47 
_ their vertue impaired by the 
ood, 199 


Vices epidemicall, or a general ſucceſſion 


| of them in all ages, 20 
| | Vin: 
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Vincentius Belluacenſis, his CharaQter, 33 
Vio!l-ſtring moved upon the touch of ano- 
ther. 43s 


= er. I57,158,207 
il, a Plagiary of whom, 22 
vg Beatincall, 7 
Vicia 384,335,386 
1mbrg at feaits, who they were 280 
Ung ucurum armarium, $1 
Unicorn, 181 


U.jcorn's horn, that commonly us'd in 


Englaad, what. 183 
Unive. hries. I9 
Volli.'s, 293 
Urinal, its forcing a nail through a plank | 

433 


Vultures, whether all females, as hath 


been reported, 306 
w 
Eig ht 230 | 
W wagh of men, ibid, 231 
Whel; 'S, 200 
White- powder, 94 | 
Wine. 104 
Witches, | 41,42 
Wof, a diſeaſe, 240 
Wolfthe Animal, 134] 
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Wolves, why ſaid not to live in England; 


424 
| Women, changed into men. 162,163 
Worms, 202 


Wood, perrifying, or turning into ſtone. 5 3. 
Writing,the more ancient way, 305,306 
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Enocrates Platonicus. 237 
Xerxes his Army, how probably ſaid 


to drink up rivers. 434 
Y 
Ear Solaty. 26 
| Year Lunary. ibid, 


Year differently meaſured, 256, How di- 
| vided. 319 
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Enith,what.213.Its certain diſtance 

from the Horizon, 342 

Zeno his paradox. 18 
| Zodiack, the line of life, 337 
Zone, the Torrid Zone whence conceived 


| to be inhabitable, | 423 
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4 Letter ſent npox the Information of Animadverſions to 
come forth, upon the imperfe@ and ſurreptitions Copy of Reli- 
gio Medici, whilfb this true one was going to Preſs. 
| Honourable Sir, 


Fax. Iveyour ſervant, who hath ever honour'd you, leave 

W2 N to take notice of a book at preſent in the Preſs, in- 

} A (fituled=(as Iam informed) Animaduerſions upon 3 

RP Treatiſe lately prime, under the name of Relieio 
Medici; hereof, I am advertiſed, .you have deſcended to be 
the Author. Worthy Sir, permit your Servant to affirm there 
is contain'd therein nothing that can deſerve the Reaſon of 
your contradictions, much leſs the candor of your Avima- 
verſions 3 and to certifie thetruth thereof, that book (where- 
of Ido acknowledg my ſelf the Author) was penn'd many 
years paſt, and (what cannot eſcape your apprehenſion )with 
no intention for the Preſs, or the leaſt deſire tooblige the 
» Faith of any man toits aſſertions. But what hath more eſpeci- 
ally emboldne& my Pen unto you at preſent, is, that the ſame 
Piece,contrived in my private {tudy,and asanexerciſeunto my 
ſelf, rather than exercitation for any other, having paſt from 
my hand under a broken and imperfe& copy,by frequent tran- 
ſcriptionit ſtill run forward into corruption, and after the ad- 
dition of ſome things, omiſſion of others, and tranſpoſition of 
many, without my aſſent or privacy,the liberty of theſe times 
committed it unto the Preſs;whence it i{flued ſo diſguiſed, the 
' Author without diſtintion could not acknowledg it. Having 
thus miſcarried, within a few weeksTſhall,God willing,deliver 
unto the Preſs the true and intended Original (whereofin the 
mean time your worthy ſelfmay command a view) otherwiſe 
when ever that Copy ſhall be extant.it will moſt clearly appear 
how far the Text hath been miſtaken, and all Obſervations, 
Gloſlſes, or Exercitations thereon,will in a great part impugne 
the Printer or Tranſcriber, rather than the Author. If after that, 
you ſhall eſteemit worth your vacant hours to diſcourſe there- 
on,you ſhall but take that liberty which I aſſume my ſelf, that is, 
- freely to abound in your ſenſe,asT have done in my own. How- 
ever ye ſhall determine, you ſhall ſufficiently honour me im the 
Vouchſafe of your refute, and I oblige the whole world inthe 
occaſion of your Pen. 

Norwich, Your Servant, 
March. 3. 1642, 

T. B. 


Worthy Sir; - ED SR © 


"A Peedily upon the Receipt of your Letter-of tag thigs 
& T ſent to find ont the Pginter that Mr. Crook T'who deli. 
vered me yours) role was printing ſomething under 

my name, concerning your Treatiſe of P.eligio Medici, and to 
forbid bim any further proceeding therein ; but my ſervant could 
not meet with him 5 whereupon TI have left with Mr. Crook 4 
Note to that purpoſe, entreating himns to deliver it to the Printer, 
Tverily believe there is ſome miſtake in the information given 
Jou, and that what is printing mmnſt be from ſome other Pey 
than mine ; for ſuch Reflexions as T made upon your learn'd 
and ingenions diſcourſe, are ſo far from meriting the Preſs, as 
they can tempt no body to. ſerious reading of them they were 
Notes haStily ſet down,*as T ſuddenly ran over your excellent 
Piece, which 15.of ſo weighty a ſubje&, and ſo trongly peyneg, 
as requireth mich time , and ſharp attention but to comprehend 
it, whereas what Iwrit was the imployment but of one ſitting ; 
and there was not twenty four hours between my receiving my 
Lord of Dorſet's Letter that occaſjoned what Iſaid, and the þ. 
niſhing my Anſwer to him + and yet part of that time was taken yp 
7n procuring your book,, which be deſired me to read, and give 
him an account of, for till then T was ſo unhappy-as never to 
have heard of that worthy diſcourſe. Tf that letter ever come to 
Jour view, you will fee the highwvalue T jet upon your great parts 
and if it ſhould be thought T have been ſo mething too bold in dif- 
fering from your ſenſe, Thope I ſhall eaſily obt4iz pardon, when 
zt ſhall be conſ1dered, that his Lordſhip aſſugned it me as an Ex- 
ercitation to oppoſe in it for entertainment, ſuch paſſages # I 


might judg capable theresf'; wherein what liberty Ttook,, is to + 


be attributed to the ſecurity of a private lettcr, and to my not 
knowing (nor my Lerds) the perſon whom it concerned. 

But Sir, nowthat I az ſo happy as to have that knowleds, 1 
dare aſſure you, that nothing ſhall ever iſſue from me, but ſavou- 
ring of all honour, eſteem, and reverence both to your ſelf, and 
that worthy produ@ion of yours. If Thad the vanity to giuemy 


 Jalf 


 Carrent,”.. 


bl 


"i 


C ſelf reputation by. entring the liſts in publickwith ſo eminent and 


learned a man 4s you are, yet I know right well, +I am no ways 
able to doit, it would be a very unequal progreſs : IT pretend not 
to learning 3 thoſe ſlender notions I have, are but diſ-joynted 


pieces T have by chance gleaned up. here and there: To enconnier 


ſuch a ſinewy Oppoſite, or make Animadverſions upon ſo ſmart a 


Piece as ours is, requireth ſuch a ſolid Shyek and exerciſg i 


School-learning. My ſuperficial beſprinkling will ſerve only for 


' a private letter,or afamiliar diſcourſe with Lady-auditors. With 


longing I expe the coming abroad of the true Copy of thai 
Book, whoſe falſe and ſtoly one hath already given me ſo mnch 
delight. And ſo aſſuring you' T ſhall deem it a great good fortune 
fs deſerve your favour and friendſhip, Tkiſs your band and reſt, 

Winchester Houſe, _ Yoyr moſt humble 


fi 
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Toſuch as have, or ſball peruſe the Obſervations 
upon a former corrupt Copy ofthis Book. 


T are ſome men that Polititian ſpeaks of, Cui quay: 
refta mangg, tam fuit & facilis: and it feems the 
Author tFthe Obſervations of this Book would arro- 

gate as much to himſelf, for they were by his own 
.confeſſion, but the conceptions of one night ; a haſty birth; 
andſo it proves : for what is really controllable, he generally 
omitteth 3 and what is falſe upon the error of the Copy, he 
doth' not always take notice of 3 and wherein he would con- 
tradi, hemiſtaketh , or traduceth the intention, and (be- 
ſides a parentheſis ſometimes upon the Author) only medleth 
with thoſe points from whence he takes an hint to deliver his 
prepared conceptions. 'But the groſs of his Book is made out 
by diſcourſes collateral, and digreflians 6f his own, not at 
all emergent from this diſcourſez which is eaſily perceptible _ 
unto the intelligent Reader. ' Thus muchT thought good to = 
let thee underſtand without the Authors knowledge, who 
{highting the refute, hath inforcedly publiſhed (as a ſufficient 
confutation) his own Book: and in this I ſhall not make ſo 
bold with him, .as the Obſervator hath done with that noble 
Knight, whoſe name he hath wrongfully prefixed, as Iam in- 
formed, toſlight Animadverſions: but I leave him to repen- 
tance, and thee to thy ſatisfaction. 


Farewel. 


Yours, A. B. 


TO THE 


READER 


Ertainly that man were greedy of life, who ſhould de- 
ſire to live when all the world were at an end; and 
he muſt needs be very impatient, who would repine 


at death in the ſociety of all things that ſuffer under - 


it. Had not almoſt every man ſuffered by the Preſs, 
or were not the tyranny thereof become univerſal, T had not wan- 
ted reaſon for complaint : but in times wherein T have lived to 
behold the higheſt perverſion of that excellent invention, the 
Name of his Majeſty defamed, the honour of Parliament depra- 
ved, the Writings of both depravedly, anticipatively, counter- 
feitly imprinted 5, complaints may ſeemridiculous in private per- 
ſons; and men of my con'ition may be as incapable of affronts, 
, as hopeful of their reparations. And truly had not the duty I 
owe unto the importunity 4 friends, and the allegiance Tmuſt 
ever acknowledge unto truth, prevailed with me; the inaFivity 
of my diſpoſition might have made theſe ſufferings continual, and 
time that brings other things to light, ſhould have ſatisfied me in 
the remedy of its oblivion. But becauſe things evidently falſe 
are not only printed, but many things of truth moſt falſly ſet 
forth; inthis latter Tcould not but think, my ſelf ingaged : for 
though we have no power to redreſs the former, yet in the other 
reparation being within _—_ T have at preſent repreſented 
unto the world a full and intended Copy of that Piece, which 
was mot imperfetly RO publiſhed before. 


This I confeſs, about ſeven years paſt, with ſome others of af- 


fimity thereto, for my private exerciſe and ſatisfaFion, T had at 
leiſurable hours compoſed; which being communicated unto one, 
it became common unto many, and was by tranſcription ſucceſ- 
ſfroely corrupted. until it arrived in a more depraved Copy at the 
Preſs. He that ſhall peruſe that Work, and ſhall take notice 


Z ſundry particulars and perſonal == therein, will ea-- 
CR, c 


Hy diſcern the intention was not pub and being a private 


exerciſe direFed to myſelf, what is delivered therein, was ra-- 


ther: 


« 


ad et eng en 


o the Reader. 
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ther a memorial nnto me, than an example or rule nto any other : 
and therefore if there be any ſingularity therein correſpondent un- 
to the private conceptions of any man, .it dath not advantage 
them; or if diſſentaneous therennto, it no way overthrows them, 
It was penned in ſuch a place , and with ſuch advantage, that 
(T proteſt) from the firſt ſetting of pen unto paper; T had not the 
aſſritance of any good Book,, whereby to promote my invention, 
or relieve my memory; and therefore there might be many relap- 
ſes therein, which others might take notice, of, and more that I 
ſuſpeFed my ſelf. Tt was. ſet down manyyears paſt, .and was the 
ſenſe:of my conception at..that time, not:an,immutable law unto 
my advancing judement at all times; and. therefore there might 
be many things therein plauſible nrito my paſſed apprehenſion , 
which are not agreeable unto. my prefertt ſelf. Therefore are 
many things delevered Rhetorically, many.expreſſuons therein 
#reerly Tropical, and as they beſt illuſtrate my intention 3 and 
therefore alſo there are many things to be taken in a ſoft and fle- 
xible ſenſe,” andaot to be called unto the rigid teſt of Reaſon, 
Laſtly, all that is contained therein, is in ſubmiſſuon unto matu- 
rer diſcernments; and as. T have declared, ſhall no further 


father them than the beſt and learned- judgments ſhall autharize 


them: under favour of which confsderations, I have mude. its 


fecrecy publick, and committed the truth thereof to every inges 
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jor my Religion, though there be (ſeveral circumſtances 
yl that might perſwade the World I have none at all, as 
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tention Oppoſing anotheryet in deſpight hereof I dare, without uſur- 

ation,afſume the honourable ſtile of a Chrifian: Not that I meerly 
owe this Title to the Font,my Education,orCli;ne wh:rein I was born. 
as being bred up cither to confirm thoſe Principles my Parents inſtilled 
into my unwary underſtanding,or by a general conſent proceed in the 
Religion of my Country : But having, in my riper ycars and con- 
firmed judgment, ſeen and examined al}, I find my ſelf obliged by 
the Principles of Grace, and the Law of mine own Reaſon, to em- 
brace no other name but this : Neither doth herein my zeal fo far 
make me forget the general charity Ioweunto humanity, as rather to 
hate than pity Turks, Tufidels, and (what is worſe) Fews ; rather 
contentipg my ſelf to enjoy that happy ſlile,than maligning thofe who 
refuſe fo glorious a Title, 

But becauſe the name of a Chriſtian is become too general to ex- 
preſs our Faith, there being a Geography of Religion as well as 
Lands, and every Clime diftinguiſhed not only by their Laws and 
Limits, but circumſcribed by their DoGrines and Rules of Faith ; to 
be particular, ] am of that reformed acw calt Religion, wherein I 
diflike nothing but the namezof the ſame belcif our Saviour taught,the 
Apofiles diſſeminated, the Fathers authorize, and the Martyrs con- 
firmed 3 but by the finifier ends of Princes, the atnbition and avarice 
of Prelates, and the fatal corruption of times, fo decayed, impaired, 
and fallen from its native beauty , that it required the careful and 
charitable hands of theſe times to reliore it to its primitive 
integrity. Now the accidental occafion whereupon, the ſlender means 
whereby, the low andabjea condition of the perſon by whom ſo good 
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a work was ſet on foot, which in our Adverlaries beget contempt and 

(corn, hl)s me with wonder, and is the very ſame objcaion the into! ent 
Pagans firſt caſt at Chriſt and his Difciplcs, 

$:@. 3, Yet have [ not fo ſhaken hands with thoſe deſperate Reſolutions,who 

nad rather venture at large their decayed.bottome, then bring her 

in fo be new triam'd in the Dock 3 who had rather promiſcuouſly 

retain all, then abridge any, and obſtinatcly be what they ate, then 

what they have bcen, as to fiand in diameter and ſwords potat with 

them: We have reformed from them , not againti them 3 tor 0- 

*mitting thoſe improperations, and terms of f{currility betwixt' us, 

which onely diffcrence our altcGFions, and not our caulz, there is 

between us on2 common name and appellation, one faith and ne- 

c\ſiry body of principles common to us both z and therctore I 

am not (ſcrupulous to converſe and live wita them, to enter i heir 

Churches in dete& of ours, and either pray with them, or for them : 

I could ncver perccive any rational conſequence from thote many 

Texts which prohibit the Children of I1/raet to pollute themſ.lves 

with the Temples of the Heathens 3 we being all Chriſtians, and 

not divided by fuch dcetefted impieties as might propnane our 

Prayers, or the place whercin we make them , or that a reſolved 

Conſcience may. not adore her Creator any where, efpecially in 

places devoted to his ſervice; where if their D:votions offend him, 

mine may pleafe him 3 it theirs prophane it, mine may hallow it: 

Holy-water and Crucitix {dangerous to the common people) deceive 

not my judgment , nor abuſe my devotion atall: I am, I confeſs, 

naturally inclined to that, which miſguided zeal terms tup.rlittions my 

common couverfation I do acknowicdge auticge, my benaviour full of 

rigour, lometimcs not without morolity ; yetat my Devotion I love 

to uſe the crvility 4 iny knee, my hat, and hand, with all thoſe out- 

ward and fenii's motions wiiich may exprels or promote my invi- 

ible Devotion, 1 thould violate my own arm rather than a Church, 

* Acc nor willingly detace the naine of Saint or Martyr. At the fight 

Pe/lihntls ofa Crols os Cruciftix IT can diſpenſe with my hat, but ſcarce with 

Pra aj 3r the thought or memory of :ny Saviour « | cannot laugh at, but ra- 

ofibe Clock; & ther pity che ruitle(s journcys Of Pilgrims, Or contemn tne milſcra + 

th: h:im ble condition of Fiyars tor thougin miſplaced in circumſtances, there 

whoreof,every 15 fomething in 1t of D-votion,. I conld never hear the * Ave- Mary 

0:2 m wht Bell without an cleyation, or think it a ſaſh-jent warrant, becauſe 

+ rr they erred in one circumltance, for me to :cir in all, that is, infilence 

or [Ireet and dumb contempe z willit therefore they dircd their Dzvotions to 

b-+:4-: hf Her, I off:ced mine to God, and redtih: the Errors of their Pray 

t- Li it 574 ers, by rightly ordering, minc own: At a folemn Proc.lion I have 

7" w:ipt abundantly, while my conforts bliad with oppotition and pre- 

dire io the Jadices have falicn into au excels of ſcorn and lavghter 5; There 
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are quefiionlcels both in Greek, Roman, and African Church's, So- 
Icmuities and Ceremonies, whereof the wiſer Zr21ls do wake a Chris 
ſtian ufe, and ſtand -condenined by us, not as <yil in themſelves, 
but as allurcments and baits of fuperttition to thofe vulgar heads that 
look aſquint on the face of truch, and thoſe unſiable judgments ther 
cannot conhitt in the narrow point and centre of vertue without a rech 
or ltzgger to the circumference, 

As there: were many Reftoxmers, fo likewiſe many Reformations ; 
every Country proceeding in a particular way and method, according, 
as thcir national Intercti, together with their Conſt itution and Clime 
inclined them ſome angrily, and with extremity , others calmly, 
and with mcdiocrity, not rending but cafily dividing the communi- 
ty, and leaving an honeſt pollthility of a reconciliation z which 
though praceable Spirits do deftire, and may conceive that revolu- 
tion of time and the mercies of God may cc, - yet that judgment 
that ſhall conſider the preſent antipathics between the two cxtreams, 
their contraricties in condition, afte&ion and opinion, may with 
the ſame hop:s expect an unjon in the Polcs of Heaven, 


But to difference my {clf nearer, and draw into a lcff:r Circle ; 
There is no Church, whoſe every part {o {ſquares unto my Conſcience; 
whole Articles, Conſtitutions, and Cultoms, ſeem fo conſonant 
unto reaſon, and as it were framed to my particular Devotion , as 
this whereof 1 hold my Belicf, the Church of England, to whole: 
Faith T am a ſwom Subjet ; and therefore in a double Obligatis 
on ſubſcribe unto her Articles, and endcavour to obſerve her 
Conſiitutions : whatſoever is beyond, as points indifferent, I ob+ 
{erye according to the rules of my private reaſon , or the ku- 
mour and faſhion cf my D votion ; neither bclieving this, becaute 
Luther afhrmed it, or difp;oving that , b:cauſe Calvin hath difa- 
vauched it. I condemn 157 all things in the Council of Trext, 
nor approve all in th? Synod of Dorz. in brict, where the Scrip- 
ture is filent, the Church 15 my Text 5 wire that fpraks, 'tis but my 
Comment: where there is a joynt tilence of both, I borrow not 
the rules of my Religion from Rome or Geneve, but the dictates 
of my own reaſon, It is an unuit ſcandal ofour adverſarics, anda gre; 
crrour 1n our (clves,to compute r11-Nativity of our Rel gion trom Hexry 
the Eighth, who though he xe3<d&<d the Pope, retul d nottze faith of 
Rome, and cffc&ed no more than what his own Pred< colors detircd 
and aſſayed in Ages palt, and was conceived the State of Venice would 
have attempted in our dayes, Ic 15 35 uncharitable a potnt in us tofall 
upon thoſe popular fcurrilitics and opprcbrious (coffs of the B ihop of 
Rome,to whom as temporalycince,we owe the dutie of good langu ge; 
1 confels there is a cauſe of pallion betwein us by his eo : 
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indeed Hercſics periſh not with their Authors , but like the River 


ſtand excommunicated, Heretick is the beſt language he affords me , 

yet can no car witneſs, I ever returned him the name ofAntichriſi, 

Man of fin, or Whore of Babzlox, It is the method of Charity 

to ſuffer without reaction : Thoſe uſual Satyrs and inveRives of the 

Pulpit may perchance produce a good cft:& on the vulgar, whoſe 
ears arc opener to Rhetorick than Logick 3 yet do they in no wiſe 
confirm the faith of wiſer Believers, who know that a g ood cauſe 
needs not to be pardun'd by paſſion,but can ſuliain it ſelf upon a tem- 
perate diſpute. x 

] could never divide my (clf from any man upon the diftcrence 

of an opinion, or be angry with his judgment for not agreeing with 

me in that, from which within a few dayes I ſhould diflent my elf. 
I have no Genius to diſputes in Religion , and have ofcen- 

thought it wiſdome to decline them, eſpecially upon a diſadvan. 
tage, or when the cauſe of tzuth might ſuffer in the weakneſs of 
my patronage ; Where we deſire to be informed, *tis good to con» 
teftt with men above our ſelves; but to confirm and eſtabliſh our 
opinions, tis beſt to argue with judgments below our own, that the 
frequent ſpoils and victories over their reaſons, may ſettle in our 
ſelves an <licem and confirmed Opinion of our own, Every man is 
not a proper Champion for Truth, nor fit to take up.the Gauntlet 
in the cauſe of Verity : Many from the ignorance of thefe Maximes, 
and an inconfiderate Zeal unto Truth, have roo raſhly charged the 
Troops of Error, and remain as Trophies unto the encmics of Truth; 
A man may be in asjuſt poſſeſſion of Truth as of a City, and yet 
be forced co ſurrendcr, 'tis therefore far better to enjoy her with 
peace, then to hazzard her on a battle: if therefore there riſe any 
doubts in my way, 1 do forget them, or at lcaft defer them, till my 
better fetled judgement, and more manly reafon be able to reſolve 
them, for I pcrccive every mans own reaſon is his beſt Oepidzs, and 
will upon a reaſonable truce, find a way to looſe thoſe bonds where- 
with the ſubtletics of error have enchained our more flexible and 
tender judgements. In Pailoſophy, where truth ſeems double-fac'd, 
there isno man more Paradoxical than my (clf; but in Divinity I 
love to keep the Roadz and though not in an implicitc , yer an 
humble faith, follow the great wheel of the Church, by which T 
movc, not reſerving any proper Poles or motion from the Epicyc lc 
of my own brain by this means I have no gap for Herelie, Schiſmes, 
or Errors of which at preſent I hope I ſhill not injure Truth to 
ſay 1 have no taint or tin@ure : I muſt confeſs my greener ſiudics 
have bcen polluted with two or three, not any begotten in the lat- 
ter Centuries, but old and obſolete, ſuch as could neyer have bcen 
revived, but by ſuch extravagant and irregular heads as mine 3 for 
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Arethuſa, though they loſe their currents in one place, they rife up 


a2ain in another : One general Council is not able to exterpate þ A revolution 


one fingle Herefie 5 it may be cancell'd for the pre ent , of certain 
but revolution of time, and the like afſpecs from Heaven, will _ 
Na 


reſtore it, when it will flouriſh till it be condemned again, For as 
though there were Metempſucheſis, and the foul of one man paſ- 


need not look for b Platos year 5 every man is not only himſclf : 


things foould 

. " - : return unto 

ſed into anothe r 3 Opinions do tind after ccrtain Revolutions, men their former 

and minds like thoſe that firſt begat them. To ſee our ſelves again, we - nm wore 
e teachirg 


” ;pain tnhis 


there hath becn many Dzogenes, and as many Timons, though but 5gh,91 as 


few of that name 3 men arcliv'd over again, the world is now as when he &1;- 


it was in Ages faſt 3 there was none then, but there hath been veredrhbis 


ſome one lince that Parallels him, and as it were his revived ®#inion. 


ſelf. 


Now the firſt of mine was that of the Arabiaxs, that the ſouls of S*& 


men perifhcd with their bodies, but thould yet beeeaiſed again at 
the laſt day : not that I did abſolutcly conceive a mortality of the 
ſoul 3 but if that were, . which faith, not Philoſophy hath yet 
throughly diſproved , and that both entred the grave together, yet 
I held the ſame conceit thereof that we all do for the body, that it 
riſe 3gain. Curcly it is but the merits of our unw orthy Natures,if 
we flcep in darkne(s until the laſt Alarm . A lerious eihn upon my 
own unworthineſs did make me backward from challenging this 
prerogative of my ſoul; fo that I might enjoy my Saviour at the laſt, 
I could with patience be nothing almoſt unto eternity. The ſecond 
was that of Origen, that God would not perfifi in his vengeance for 
ever, but after a definite time of his wrath, he would releaſc the 
damned fouls from torture which error 7 fell into upon a ſerious 
contemplation of the great Attribute of God , his Mercy 3 and 
did a little cheriſh itin my ſelf, becauſe I fonnd therein no malice, 
and a ready weight to {way me from the other extreamof deſpair, 
whereunto melancholy and contemplative natures are too eaiily cilpo= 
ſed. A third there is which I did never politively maintain or practife.. 
but have often wiſhed it had been conſonant to Truth, and not offen 
five tomy Religion, and that is the Prayer for the dead 3 where- 
unto / was inclin'd from ſome charitable inducements, whereby / cou:d 
ſcarce contain myPrayers for a friend at the ringing of a Bell,or behold 
his Corps without an Oriſon for his Soul : 'Twas a good way mc. 
thought to be remembred by poficrity , and far more noble than an 
Hiſtory» Theſe Opinions I neyer maintained with pertinacy, or en- 
deavourcd (o enveagle any mans bclict unto mine, nor fo much as ever 
2 evealed or diſputed them with my deareſt friends; by which means 
I neither propagated them in others, nor confirmed them in my elf; 
but ſuffering them to flame upon their own (ubſitance, v_ ade 
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addition of new tucl, they went out inferfibly of themſelye; : 
therctore theſe Opinions, though condemned by lawtul Councels were 
not Aerclies in me, but bare Errors, and ſingle Lapſcs of my un+ 
deritanding without a joynt depravity of my will: Thoſe have not 
onely depraved underiiandings, but diſcafed atte&ions, which can- 
not enjoy a fingularity without an Hereiie, or be the Author of 
an Opinion without they beof a Sc allo; this was the villany 
of the firlt tchilin of Lucifer, who was not content to exre alone, 
but drew into his Faction many Legions of Spirits + and upon this 
expcrience he tempted onely Eve, as well underſiaiidivg the coma 
rnunicable nature of fin, and that to deceive but one, was tacitely 
and upon conſcquence to delude them both, 

That Herelics ſhould ariſe, we have the prophclie of Chriſt ; 
but that old ones thould be abeliſhed , we hold no prediction, 
That there mult be Hereties, is true, not only in our Church, 
but alſo in any mother ; cven in the doGrines heretical , there will 
be ſuger-herciics 3 and Arians not only divided from their Church, 
but aiſo among themſelves: for heads that arc diſpoſed unto Schiſm 
and comp':xionably propenſe to innovation , are naturally diſpoſed 
for a community z nor will be eycr confined unto the order or 
ceconomy of one body 3 and therefore when they ſeperate {rom others, 
they knit but looſely among themſelves 3 nor contented with a ge» 
neral breach or dichotomy with their Church, do ſubdivide and 
mince thcmiclyes almolt into Atoms, *Tistrue, that men of tjn- 
guler parts and humours have not bcen free from tingulas opinions 
and conc:its in all agesz retaining fomething not only betide the 
opinion of his own Church or any other, but allo any particular 
Author z which notwithlianding a fober Judgment may do without 
offence or heretic 3 for there is yet, after all the Decrees of Coun-> 
cilz, and the niceties of Schools, many things untcucl''d , unima- 
gin'd, whircin the hbcerty cf an honeſt reafon may play and 
expatiate with ſecurity, and far without the circle of an Here 
tie, 

As for thoſe wingy Mitteries in Divinity, and airy ſubtleties in 
Religion , which have unhing'd the brains of better heads, they 
never liretchcd the Piz Mater of mine 3 methinks there be 
not impcilibilities enough in Religion, for an active faith 3 the 
deepeli Mylicrics ours contains, have not only been illuftrated, but 
maiatained by Sylogilm, and the rule of Reaſon : I love to loſe 
my fcltin a myltery, to purſue my Reaſon to an O altitudo! "Tis 
my tolitary recreation to poſe my apprehenſion with thoſe involyed 
&nigma's and riddles of the Trinity, with Incarnation and Reſur- 
riCt1on, I can anfwer all the Objections: of Satan and tny rebel- 
lious reaſon, with that odd rcfolution 1 learned of fTertullian, Cer- 
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tum eft Fai zmpoſſivile eff, TI detixe to exciciſe my faith in 
the diſheulteil n6_a ; for to credit ordinary and vilible obj=d&s, 15 
not faith, but peri :itior,s Some beleive the better for ſecing, Chriit's 


Scpulchre 3 and whien they have ſeen the Red S: a, doubt not of 


the Miracle, Now contraiily, I bleſs my (clf, and am thanktul 
that | lived not in tn2 deyi.s of AMiracl:s, that T never faw Qi 
nor his Dilcipless I woald not have been ons of thoſe J;raetites 
that pals'd the red Sca, nor one of Cirlis patiznts on whom he 
wrotight his wonders 3 taen had my taith been thra't upon me ; 
nor ſhould I enjoy thi greater bickiag pronounced to all that beleive 
and faw not *'Tis an catic and ncceffary blict, to cred, Wiat our 
eyc and ſ{cnfe tain cxamined ; 1 bclicve he was: dead and buricd, 
and roſs agiin; and dctir2 to fee him in his glory , rather than 
to conternplztc hig in his Cenotaphe,, or S.pulciire. Nor 15 this 
much to buli-ve ; as wc have realon, » Wc owe £115 taith unto Hitto» 
ty: they only had the advantage of a bold ani noble Faith, who 
lived bcfore his coming, who upon obſcure propheties and myttical 
Typcs could raiſe a be lick, ard expect apparent impolitbilitics, 


'Tis true, there 1s an edye in all firm bclicf, and with an caſie 
Metaphor we may fay the Sword of Faith 3 but in theſe obfcuri- 
tics I raticr uſe itin the adjunct the Apoſtle gives it, a Backler , 
under which I conceive a wary combatant. may lye invuluerable, 
Sit.cz I was of underſtanding to know we knew nothing, my 1ca- 
ſon hath becn more pliable to the will of Faith; I amnow content 
to under{iand a mylicry without a rigid definition, in an catie and 
Platonick &clcription. That 6 allegorical! dc ſcription of Hermes, 


Sed, 10. 


pleaſeth tne bzyond all the Metaphifical definitions of Divines ; #8 þ-r1 jus 
where I cannot fatisfie my reaſon, I love to humour my tancy : 1 centrunr 


had as live you tell me that amimz et aige'us hominis, eft Corpus Dei, 
as Entelecoia , Lux eſt umvra Dei, as acins | {cr ſpicut » Where there 15 
an obl{curity too deep for car Reaſon, *:is goud to tit dowa with a 
deſcription, periphratis, or adumbration 3 tor by acquainting our 
reaſon how unable it is to Eifplay the vitible and obvious ctt.cts of 
nature, it becomes wore humble avd fubmilltye unto the ſubtleties of 
faith; and thus I teach iy haggard and unrecliimed realon to Roop 
unt9 "the lucc of Faith, I believe p49 was alrcady a tree wiole (rue 
our unizppy Parents tati:d, though 1 n the fame Chapter when God 
forbids it, 'tis poſitively oe. the plants oithe ficids were not yet 
grow: for God h2d not cau>'d ft to rain upon tne carth, I believe that 
thc S: Pet we (!; d415 ucerallya 111 Gur {and it from i115 Proper form and 
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the Pucellage and vignnity of Women, which God ordained the 
Jews, is very fallible, Experience aud Hiltory informs me, cat 
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not onely many particular Women, but likewiſe whole Nati- 

Ons have eſcap:d the curſe; of Childbirth , which God ſeems 

' to pronounce up9n the whole Sex; yet do I believe that all 
this-is true, which indeed my Reaſon would perſwade me to b: falſe ; 
and this I think is no vulgar part of Faith, to believe a thing not on+ 
ly above, but contrary to Reaſon, and againſt the Arguments of our 
proper Senſes, 

In my ſolitary and retired imagination, (Neqg enim cam porticus, 
aut me leulus accepit, deſum mihi ) I remember I am not alone, and 
therefore forget not to contemplate him and his attributes who is ever 
with me,cſpecially thoſe two mighty ones, his Wiſdom and Eternity : 
with the one 1 recreate, with-the other I gonfound my underſiand- 
mg : for who can ſpeak of Eternity without a fſoloeciſm, or think 
thereof without an Extaſic? Time we may comprehend, 'tis but five 
dayes elder then our fclves, and hath the fame Horoſcope with the 
world; but toretire fo far back as to apprehend a beginning, to give 
ſuch an infinite ſtart forwards as to conceive an end in an cflence that 
we affirm hath neither the one nor the other, it puts my Reaſon to 
St. Parls SanQuary : my Phyloſophy dares not ſay the Angels can 
doit; God hath not made a Creature that can comprehend him *'tis 
a priviledge of his own nature ; I am that [ am, was his own definiti- 
on unto Moſes ; and *twas a ſhort one, to confound mortality , that 
durſt queſtion God , or ask him what he was 3 indeed he onely is; all 
others have and ſhall be : but in Eternity there is no diſtinQion of 
Tenſes; and therefore that terrible term Predeftiyation, which hath 
troublcd fo many weak heads to conceive, and the wiſelt to explain, is 
in reſpect to God no preſcious determination of our Eſtates to come, but 
a definitive blaſt of his will already fulfilled, and at the inſtant that he 
tirſt decreed it3 for to his Eternity which is indivifible, and all toge- 
ther, the laft Trump is already ſounded, the reprobates in the flame, 
and the blefled in Abrahams boſome, St; Peter ſpeaks modeſtly, when 
he (ith, a thouſand years to God are but as one day : for to ſpeak like 
a Phyloſopher,thoſe continued irſtances of time which flow into a thou» 
fand years, make not to him one moment ; what to us is to come, 
to his Eternity is preſent, his whole duration being but one permanent 
point , without Succeſſion; Parts, Flux, or Diviſion. 

There is no attribute that adds more difficulty to the myſtery of the 
Trinity, where, though in a relative way of Father and Son, we 
muſi deny a priority, I wonder how Ariſtotle could conceive the 
—_—_ how he could make good twoEternities:his fimilitude 
of 4 Triangle, comprehended in a ſquare, doth ſomewhat iillu» 
ſirate the Trinity of our Souls, and that the Triple Unity of God 3 
for there is in us not three, but a Trinity of Souls, becauſe there is in 


us, if not three diftint Souls, yet differing facultics, that can, __ 
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do ſubfiſt apart in different Subje&s, and yet in us are thus united 45 
to make but one Soul and ſubſtance:if one Soul were (o perfect as to in” 
form three diſtinct Bodies, that werea petty Trinity ; conccive, the 
diſtinct number of three, not divided nor ſeparated by the intelle&, 
but acqually comprchended in its Unity, and that is a pcrfcct Tri- 
nity: I have often admired the myliical way of Pythagoras, and the 
ſecret Magick of numbers, Beware of Phyloſophy, is a precept not 
to be received in too large a ſenſe; for in this Mals of Nature there 
is a ſet of things that carry in their Front, though not in Capi- 
tal Letters, yet in Stenography, and thort Characers, ſomething of 
Divinity, which to wiſcr Reaſons ſerve as Luminaries in the Abyſs of 
\Knowledge, and to judicious belicfs, as Scales and Roundles to mount 
the Pinacles and highett picces of Divinity, The ſevere Schools (hall 
never laugh me out of the Phyloſophy of FKermes, that this viſible 
World is but a Picture of the inviſibl:, wherein as in a Pourtract, things 
are not truely, but in equivocal ſhapes, and as tiicy coanterfcit fome 
real ſubſtance in that invilible Fabrick. 

That other attribute wherewith I recreate my devotion , is his Wil- 
dom, in which I am happy ; and for the contemplation of this only, 
do not repent me that I] was bred in the way of Study ;: The advan- 
tage I have of the vulgar, with the content and happineſs I conceive 
therein, is an ample rzcomp:nce for all my endeavours, in what part 
of knowledge (oever, Wildom is his moſt beauteous Attribute , no 
man can attain unto it, yet Solomon pleaſed God when he dceliied it. 
He is wiſe, becauſe he knows all things 3 and he knowcth all things, 
becauſe he made them all ; but his greatelt knowledge is in compre- 
hending that he made nct, that is, himſelf. And this is alſo the great- 
elt knowledge in man, For this doI honour my own protcllion, and 
embrace the counſel even of the Devil him(ſclt; had he rexd ſuch a Le- 
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ure in Paradiſe, as hedidat * Dtrlfphos , we had better known our ® 4/77y Noo 


ſelves, nor had we fiood in fear to know him, I know he 1s wile 
in all, wonderful in what we conceive, but far more in what we? cc m+» 
prehend not 3 for we behold him but aſquint, upon reflex or ſhadow ; 
our undcrlianding is dimmer than Moſes Eye z weare ignorant of the 
back-parts or Jower fide of his Divinity 3 therctors to prie in» 
to the maze of his Counſcls, is not on'y folly in man, but preſums 
ption cvenin Angels; like us, they are his Servants, not his Sena= 
tors; he holds no Counſcl, but that myſtical one of the Trinity , 
wherein though there be three Perſons, there is but one mind that 
decrees without Contrad:Eion : nor needs he any 3 his actions are not 
begot with deliberation, his Wiſdom naturally knows what's b-it 3 
his intclle& ſands ready fraught with the Superlative and pureſt 7- 
dea's of goodneſs ; conſultation and eledtion, which are two mott- 


ons in us, make but one in him 3 his aQions pringiog from his power, 
at 
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at the firſt touch of his will. Theſe are Contemplations Metaphyſi. 
cal*; my humble ſpeculations have another Mcthod, and arecontent to 
race and diſcover thoſe expreſſions he hath left in his Creatures, and 
the obvious effects of Nature ; there is no danger to profound theſe 
mylterics, no ſanGum ſanftorum in Paylolophy ; the world was 
made to be inhabited by Beaſts, but ſtudied and contemplated by Man; 
*tis the Debt of our Reaſon we owe unto God, and the homage we 
' pay for not being B-alts; without this, the world is (till as though it had 
not been, or as it was before the fixth day, when as yet there was not 
a Creature that could conceive, or ſay there was a world. The wif- 
dom of God receives (mall honour from thoſe vulgar Heads thar rude- 
ly ttare about, and with a grots ruſticity admire his works ; thoſe 
highly magnitie him, whoſe judicious inquiry into his Acts, and dcli- 
berate reſearch into his Creatures, return the duty of a devout and 
learned admiration, 
Therefore, 
Search while thou wilt, and let thy reaſon g9 
To ranſome truth even to tb Abyſs below ; 
Rally the ſcattered Cauſes, aud that line 
Which Nature twiſts, be able to uutwine. 
[t is thy Makers will, for uuto none, 
But unto reaſon can he ere be known, 
The Devils ds know thee, but thoſe damnu'd Meteors 
Build not thy glory, but confound thy Creaturer. 
Teach my indeavonrs ſo thy works to read, 
T hat learning them in thee I may proceed, 
Givethou my reaſou that inftruftive flight, 
Whoſe weary wings may 0# thy bands ſtill light. 
Teach me ſo to ſvar aloft, :yet ever ſo, 
When near the $uy,to ſtoop again below. 
1hus hall my bumbleFeathers ſafely hover, 
And though neer Ezth, more than the Heavens diſcover. 
And then atlaft, when homeward I ſhall drive 
Rich with the Spoils of nature to my Hive, 
There will T fit lke that induftrions Flite, 
Buzz ing thy praiſes, which ſhall never die, 
Till death abrupts them, and ſucceeding glory 
Bid me go on in a morelaſting ftory. 


Any this is almoſt all wherein an humble Creature may endeavour to 
rcquite, and ſome way to retribute unto his Creator : for if not he 
that ſaith, Lord, Lord, but be that doth the will of bis Father, ſhall be 
ſaved ; certainly our wills muſt be our performances , and our intents 
make out our Actions; otherwiſe our pious labours ſhall find anxic- 
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ty in our Graves, and our beti endeavours not hope, but fear a reſur- 
1ecion. - 

There is but ctrl cauſe, and four ſecond cauſes of all things 
ſome are without efhcient, as God - Others without matter, as An> 
gels 3 ſome withour forn, as the firti matter : but every Eſſence crez- 
ted or uncreatcd, hath its final cauſe, and ſome poſitive end both of its 
Effence and Operation 3 this is the cauſe I grope after in the works of 
Nature ; on this hangs the providence of God : to raiſe {o beautcous 
a (iructure, as thcWorld and the Creatures thereof, was but his Art 3 
but their ſundry and divided operations, with their predeſtinated ends, 
are from the Treaſure of his wiſdom. [n the cauſes, nature and aff. - 
Rions of the Ecliples of the Sun and Moan, there is moſt excellent ſpe- 
culation ; but to profound farther, ard to contemplate a reaſon why 
his providence hath ſo diſpoſed and ordered their motions in that vali 
circle, as to conjoyn and obſcure cach other, is a ſweeter piece of Rea«» 
ſon, and a diviner point of Pailoſephy z therefore ſometimes, and in 
ſome things, there appears to me as much Divinity in Gale# his Books 
De uſu partium, as in Suarez Metaphylicks : Had Ariſt»tle been as cu- 
rious in the enquiry of this cauſeas he was of the other, he had not left 
behind him an imperfe& picce of Philoſophy , but an abſolute tract 
of Divinity. 


Natura nihil aget fraſtra, is the only indiſ.utable Axiome in Phi-- ge, 15, 


loſophy 3 there are no Groteſqres in nature z not any thing framed 
to fill up empty Cantons, and unneceſſary ſpaces : in the mott impers 
fe Creaturcs, and ſuchas were not preſerved in the Ark, but having 
their Sceds and Principles in the womb of Nature, arc every where, 
where the power of the Sun is; in the(e is the wiſdom of his hand 
diſcovered : Out of this rank S-lomon choſe the objc& of admiration 3 
indeed what reaſon may not go to School to the wiſdom of Bees, 
Ants, and Spiders ? what wiſe hand teacheth them to do what reaſon 
cannot teach us ? rudcr heads ſtand amazed at thoſe prodigious pieces 
of nature, Whales, Elephants, Dcomidaries and Camels 3 theſe, ] 
confeſs, are the Coloſſus and Majeltick pieces of h:r hand : but in 
theſe narrow Engins there is more curious Mathematicks 3 and the ci * 
vility of theſe little Citizens, more neatly ſects forth the wiſdom of 
their Maker. Who admires not Regio Montauns his Fly beyond his 
Exgle, or wonders not more at the operation of two Souls in thote lit» . 
tle Bodies, than but onein the Trunk of a C:dar ? I could never con- 
tent my contemplation with thoſe general peices of wonder, the Flux 
and Refluxof the Sea, the increaſe of Nile, the converſion of tne 
Needle to the North; and have ſtudied ro match and parallel! thoſe mn 
the more obvious and negleRed picces of Nature, whichwithout further 
trave] I can do in the Coſmography of my (clf, we carry with us the 
wonders we ſeek withoutus : There is all Africs and her prodigics in 
D 2 us 5 
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us; we are that bold and adventurous piece of nature, which he that 
ſtudies wiſcly learns in a compendium, whit others lahour at in a divi- 
ded piece and endleis volume. 


Thus there are two B»oks froim whence I collec my Divinity ; 
bcfides that written one of God, another of his ſeryant Nature, that 
univerſal and publick Manuſcript, that lies expansd unto the 
eyes of all, thoſe that never ſaw him in the one, have diſcovered 
him in the other : this was the Scripture and theology of the Hea- 
thens ; the natural motion of the Sun made them more admire him, 
thin its ſupernatural ſtation did the Children of Iſrael , the ordinary 
cies of nature wrought more admiration in them, than in the other 
all his Miracles 3 furcly the Heathens knew better how to joyn and 
read theſe wyllical Letters , than we Chriitians, who caſt a more 
carclefs eye on theſe common Hyeroglyphicks, and diſdain to ſuck 
Divivity from the flowers ot Nature, Nor dol fo forget God as to 
adorc thename of Naturc; which ] define not with the Schools, to be 
the principlc of motion and ret, but that lircight and regular line, 
that fertl:d and conttant courſe the wildome of God hath ordained 
the ations of his creatures, according to their ieveral kinds. To make 
a rcvolution every day, 15 the nature of the Sun, becaule of that necef- 
ſary courſe which God hath ordaincd it,trom which it cannot (werve, 
by a faculty from that voice which firlt did give it motion. Now 
this courſe of Natu:e God ſeldome alters or perverts, but like an 
excelicnt Artiſt hatit fo contrived his work, that with the ſclt «(ame 
1{trument, wiihout a new creation , he may ctE& his obſcurcit de- 
ligus, Thus ke (weetneth the Water with a Word, preſerveth the 
ercatures in the Ark, which the blaſt of his mouth might have as &a- 
{ily creatid, for God is ike a Skilful Geometrician, who when more 
ezlily, and with one (troak of kis Compaſs he might deſcribe or - 
divide a nigint live, had yet rarher do this in a circle or longer wayz 
according to the conſtituted and fore laid principles of his Art : yet 
this rule of his he doth forctimes pervert, fo acquaint the world 
with his Prerogative, Ictt the arrogancy of our reaſon ſhould que- 
tion his power, and conciude hz could not «© and thus I call the 
els ut nature the works of God, whoſe hand and in{irument ſhe 
oniy is; and tnerefore to afcrib? his actions unto her, is to devolve 
t're honour uf the principal agents upon the inſtrument 3 which if 

ich reaſon we may do, turn let our hammers ziſe up and boaſt 
ty Have ouile our houfcs, and our pcns rective the honour of our 
r.ting I Fo'd ther: is a general beauty in the works of God, and 
tlercfory no deformity in any kind of fpecics of creature whatiberer : 
I cannot tell by what Logick we calla Toad, a Bear, or an Elephant, 
ugly, they bcing created in tolc outward ſhapes and figures which 
belt 
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belt expre(s thoſe actions of their inward forms, And having patit 
that general Vilitation of God, who ſaw that all that he had mad- 
was good , that is, conformable to his will , which abhors detormi+. 
ty, and is the rule of order and beauty ; there is no deformity bat 
in monlitotity, wherein notwithltauding there is a kind of B auty. 
Nature fo ivgenioutly contriving the irregular parts, as they become 
ſometimes more remarkable than the principal Fabrick. To focak 
yet more garrowly,there was never any thing ugly or mif-ſhapen, bur 
the Chaos; wherein , notwithſianding, to fpcak liridly, there was 
no deformity , becauſe no form,” nor was it yet impregnant by the 
voice of God 3; Nuw natuie is not at variance with Art, nor Art with 
Nacure they bcing both ſervants cf his providence : Art is the per» 
f.aicn cf Nature: were the world now as it was the {ixth day,there 
were yet a Cinaos; Nature hath made one world, and Art another. 
In brief, all things are artificial z for Nature is the Art of 
God. 

This is the oxJinary and opcn way of his providence, which Art 
and Indutiry have in a good part difcovered, whole effects we may 
foretclIl without an Oracle : toforcſh2w theſe, is not Prophetie, but 
Prognoſtication, There is another way full of Meanders and Laby- 
rinths, whereot the Devil and Spirits have no exact Ephimerides , 
and that is a more particular and obſcure method of his pro- 
vidence, dieting the operations of individuals and flingle Eff:r- 
ces 5 this we call Fortune, that ſerpentine and cropked line, 
whereby ke draws thote ations his wiſdome intends ina more un- 
known and fccret way : This cryptick and involved method of his 
providence have Il ever admired, nor can I rclate the hiſtory of my 
life, the occurrences of my dayts, the eſcapes of dangers, and hits 
of chance, with a Bezo las Manos to Fortune, or a bare Gramercy 
to my good Stars : Abraham might have thought the Ram jn the 
thicket cam. thither by accident ; humane reaſon would have laid, 
that mcer chance conveyed Moyjes in the Ark to the fight of Poaravbs 
Daughter : What a Labyrinth is there in the ſtory of Foſeph, a- 
ble to convert a Stoick ? Surcly there are in every mans Lite cer- 
tain rubs, doublings and wrenches, which paſs a while under the 
eff.Cts of chance, but at the lafi well examined, prove the meer 
hand of God *Twas not dumb chance, that to diſcover nhe Fou- 
gade or Powdcr-plot , contrived a miicarriage in the Letter, I 
like the Vidoiy of $8. the better for that one occurrence which 
our encmics imputed to our diſhonour, and the partiality oi Fora 
tune, to wit, the temp<cſts and contraricty of Winds. King P»zlip 
did wot detract from the Nation, when he ſaid, he fcurt his Ar- 
mad to fight with wen , and not. fo combate with the Winds. 
Where tierce is a manifelt diſproportion between, the ou and 
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forces of two ſeveral agents, upon a Maxime of reaſon we may 
promiſe the Victory to the Superiour 3 but when uncexpedted ac- 
cidents ſlip in, and unthought of occurrences intervene, theſe mult 
procced froma power that owes no obedience to thoſe Axioms: 
where, as in the writing upon the wall, we may behold the hand, 
but fee not the ſpring that moves it. The fucceſs of that petty 
Province of Hollaxd (of winch the Grand Seignour proudly (aid, 
if they ſhould trouble him as they did the Spaniurd, he would fend 
his men with ſhovels and pick-a xes, and throw it into the Sea) 
I cannot altogether aſcribe to the ingenuity and induitry of the peo < 
ple, but the mercy of God, that hath diſpoſed thcm te ſuch a 
thriving Genius 3 and to the will of his providence, that diſpoſeth 
her favour to each Country in their pre-ordinate ſeaſon. All cans 
not be happy at once for becauſe the glory of one State depends 
upon the ruine of another,there is a revojution and viciſſicude of their 
greatne(s, and mult obey the ſwing of that wheel, not moved by 
Intelligences, but by the hand of God, whereby all Eſtates ariſc 
to their Zenith and Vertical Points, according to their predefti- 
mated periods. For the lives, not only of men, but of Common- 
wcealths, and the whole World, run not upon an Helix that ſill 
enlargeth 3 but on a Circle, where arriving to their Meridian, 
they decline in obſcurity , and fall under the Horizon a- 
gain. 

Theſe muſt not therefore be named the cffe&s of Fortune, but 
in a relative way » andas weterm the works of nature : it was 
the ignorance of mans reaſon that begat this very name, and by a 
careleſs term miſcalled the providence of God :for there is no liberty 
for cauſcs to operate in a looſe and firagling way ; nor any «ff:& 
whatſoever, but hath its warrant from ſome univerſal or ſuperiour 
Cauſe. *'Tis not a ridiculous devotion to ſay a prayer before a game 
at Tables 3 for even in ſortiligies and matters of greateſt un- 
certainty, there is a ſctled and pre-ordered courſe of &ffes; 
It is we that are blind, not Fortune becauſe our Eye is too dim to 
diſcover the myliery of her effects, we fooliſhly paint her blind, and 
hood wink the providence of the Almighty. Icannot juſtitic that 
contemptible proverb, That fools only are Fortunate; or that infolent 
Paradox,that a wiſe man is 0#t of the reach of fortune, much leſs thoſe 
opprobriousEpithets of Pocts Whore Biud,and Strampet. Tis, Tconfels, 
the common fate of men of fingular gifts of mind, to be deſtitute of thoſe 
of fortune 3 which doth not any way dcjc& the Spirit of wiſer judge- 
ments, who throughly undcrliand the juſtice of this proceeding z and 
being inrich'd with higher donatives,caft a more earclc(s eye on theſe 
vulgar parts of fclicity, Ic is a molt unjuſt ambition to defire to 
engroſs the mercics -of the Almighty, ' not to be content _ 
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the goods of minde, with out a poſſc{lion of choſe of body or fore 
tune : andit isancrior worſe than herefie, to adore theſe compl- 
mental and circumſtantial pieces of fclicity, and undervalue thoſe per- 
feGions and clcntial points of happineſs, wherein we refemble our 
Maker. To wilcr delires it is ſatistation enough to deſerve, though 
not to enjoy the favours of fortune , let providence provide tor Fools : 
tis not partlality, but cquity in Gol, who deals with us but as our na- 
tural Parents; thoſe that are able of Body and Mind, he leaves to their 
deſerts 3 to thoſe of weaker merits he imparts a larger portion, and 
pieces out the defe& of one, by the acceſs of the other. Thus have 
we no jult quarrel with Nature, tor leaving us naked 3 or to envy the 
Horns, Hoots, Skins and Furs of other Creatures, bcing provided with 
Reaton, that can ſupply them all. We necd not labour with fo many 
Arguments to cunfute Judicial Altrology ; for if there be a truth there+ 
In, it doth not injure Divinity : it co be born under Mercwry 

diſpolcth us to be witty, under Fepiter tobe wealthy ; I do not owe 
a Knee unto theſe, but unto that merciful Hind that hath ordered my 
indifferent and uncertain nativity unto fuch benevolous Aſpects. ThE: 
that hold that all things are governed by Fortune, had nct erred, had 
they not perfilted there : The Romans that erected a Temple to For- 
tune, acknowledged therein, though in a blinder way, fomewhat 
of Divinity 3 for in a wiſe ſupputation all things begin and end in the 
Almighty. There is a nearer way to Heayen than Homers Chain an 
calic Logick may conjoyn Heaven and Earth, in one Argument, and 
with leſs than a Sorites reſolve all things into God. For though we 
chriſten effcs by their moſi ſentible and neareſt Cauſes, yet is God the 
fruc and infallible Cauſe of all, whoſe concourſe though it be general, 
yet doth it ſubdivide it ſelf into the particular AQti ns of every thing, 
and is that Spirit , by which each ſingular Eſſence not o!ny fublitts, 
but jpcrforms it s eperaticn. 

The bad conſiruction, and perverſe comment on theſe pair of ſe- Sed. 19. 
cond Cauſes, or viſible hands of God, have perverted the Devotion 
of many unto Ackeiſm 3 who forgetting the honeſt Adviſoes of Faith, 
have liſtened unto the conſpiracy of Paſſion and Reaton. I have therc- 
fore always endeavourcd to compoſe thoſe Feuds and argiy Diſſen- 
tions between AﬀeRion, Faith and Reaſon : For there is in our Soul 
a kind of Triumvirite, or triple Government of three Competitors, 
which diſtra& the Peace of this our Common- wealth, not 1:5 than 
did that other the State of Romee 

As Reaſon is a Rebel unto Faith, ſo Paſfion unto Reaſon : As the 
propolitions of Faith ſeem abſurd unto Reaſon, ſo the Theorems of 
Reaſon unto Paſſion, and both unto Reaſon 3 yet a moderate and 
peaceable diſcretion may fo ſtate and order the matter, that they may 


be all Kings, and yet make but one Monarchy, eycry one — his 
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S,vcraignty and Prerogativein a due time and place, according to the 
reſtraint and limit of circumſiance. There is, as in Phyloſophy, fo in 


Divinity, liurdy doubts, and boilterous Objections, wherewith the un. 


happineſs of our knowledge too neerly acquainteth us. More of theſe 
no mari hath known than my (elf, which I confeſs I conquered, not in 
a matic] poſture, but on my Knees, Fcr our endcavours re not one- 
ly to combat with doubts, but always to diſpute with the Devil : the 
viilany of that Spirit takes a hint ot Infidelity from our Studies, and 
by demionlirating a naturality ia one way, makes us miltrult a miracle 
in azoth-r. Thugs having peruſed the Archidoxes, and read the ſecret 
Sympathies of things, he would diſſwade my beliet from the miracle of 
che Brazen Serp<nt,make ime conceit that Image worked by Sympathy, 
and was but an e/Ezyptian trick to :ure their Diſeales without a mira+ 
cle. Again, having ſeen ſome experiments of Bitumen, and havin 
read far more of Naphtha, he whiſpered to my curiolity the fire of the 

itar might be natural ; and bid me miltruſt a miracle in E/izs, when 
he entrenched the Altar round with Water: for that inflamable ſub- 
ſtance yeilds not cafily unto Water, but flames in the Arms of its An+ 
tagonili, And thus would he inveagle my belief to think the combu- 
ftion of Sodom might be natural, and that there was an Aſphalrick and 
Bituminous nature in that Lake before the Fire of Gomorrah, I know 
that Manna 15 now plentifully gathered in Calatria; and Foſephus 
tclis me, in his days it wasas plentiful in Arabzaz the Devil therefore 
made the qaere, Where was then the miracle in the days of Moſes : 
the Iſraelite ſaw but that in his time, the Natives ot thoſe Countries 
bchold in ours. Thus the Devil playcd at Cheſs with me, and yeild- 
ing a Pawn, thought togain a Queen of me, taking advantage of my 
honclt endeavours and whilſt | laboured to raiſe the tiructure of my 
Reaſon, he ſtrived tv undermine the edifice of my Faith. 

Neither had theſe or any other ever ſuch advantage of me, as to in- 
cline me fo any point of Intidclity or. deſperate poſitions of Atheiſm : 
tor I have ben theſe maby years of opinion there was never any, Thoſe 
that held Religion was the difference of Man from Bealts, have ſpoken 
probably, and proceed upon a principle as inductive as the other, That 
doGrine of Epiczrus, that denied the providence of God, wasno A- 
theiſin, but a magnificent and high firained conceit of his Majeſty, 
which he decmcd too ſublime to mind the trivial Actions of thole in- 
fcriour Creatures. That fatal necellity of the Stoicks, is nothing but 
the immutable Law of his will. Thoſe that heretofore denied the D.- 
vinity of the Holy Ghoſt, have been condemned, but as Hcereticks ; and 
thoſe that now deny our Saviour (though more than Hereticks) are not 
fo much as Athcitis ; for though they deny two perſons in the Trinity, 
they huld as we do, there is but one God, 

That Villain and Szcretary of Hell, that compoſed that miſcreant 
picc5 
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piece of the three Inpoſtors, though divided from all Religions, and 
was neither Jew, Turk nor Chriſtian, was not a pctitive Athcid, I 
confels every Country hath its Michzavel, every age its Lucian, where- 
of common Heads mult not hear, nor more advanced judgements too 
raſhly venture on ; It is the Rhetorick of Satan, and may pervert a 
loole or prcjudicate bclicf, 

I contel(s I have peruſed them all, and can diſcover nothing that g:&, 22 
may liartlea diſcreet bclictz yet are their heads carricd off with the ; 
Wind and breath of ſuch motives. I remember a Doctor in Phyſick 
of Italy, who could perfcaly believe the immortality of the Soul, 

 becaute Galen ſeemed to make a doubt thereof, With another I was 
familiarly acquainted in France, a Divine, and a man of fingular 
parts, that on the ſame point was fo plunged and gravelled with 
* three lines of Sexecs, that all our Antidotes, drawn from both * p,j ,z,121 
Scripture and Philoſophy, could -not expel the poyfon of his errour. nihil eſt; izſs- 
There are a ſet of Heads, that can credit the relations of Mariners, yet 9eMors nibil, 
queſtion the Teſtimonies of St, Paul and peremptorily maintain the na 
traditions of Z1:an or Pliny , yet in Hiſtories of Scripture raiſe Querizs md —_ 
and Objecions, believing no more than they can parallel in humane patiens ani. 
Authors. 1 confeſs there are in Scripture Stories that do exceed the me-- Toti mo- 
Fables of Pocts, and eo a captious Reader ſound like Garagantua or 11, nillag 
Bevis : Search all the Legends of times pait, and the fabulous con- _ 
ccits of theſe preſent, & 'twill be hard to find one that deſerves to carry * 
the Buckler unto Sampſon;yet 15 all this of an eafie pollibility,if we con- 
ceive a divine. concourle, or an influence from the little Finger of the 
Almighty. It is impoſlible that either in the diſcourſe of man, or in 
the infallible Voice of God, to the weakneſs of our apprehenfions, 
there ſhould not appear irregularities, contradictions, and antinomics ; 
my (clf could ſhew a Ca:alogue of doubts, never yet imagined nor 
queitioned, asI know , which are not refolved at the firft hearing 
not fantaſtick Queries or Objections of Airzfor I cannot hear of Atoms 
in Divinity. I can read the Hittory of the Pigeon that was {ent out 
of the Ark,and returned no more,yet not quetiion how the found out , 
her Mate that was left behind : That Lazarzs was raifed-trom the 
dead,yet not demand where in tie interim his Soul awaited ; or raiſe a 
Law-caſe, whether his Heir might lawfully detain his inheritance bee 
queathed unto him by his death, and he, though reſtored tolife,have 
no Plea or Title unto his formcr poſſiflions, Whether Eve was framed 
out of the left tide of Adem, I diſpute not 3 becavle I ffand not yer 
aſſured which is the right fide ofa man 3 or whether there be any fuch 
diliinion in Nature : that ſhe was cdified out of the Rib of Adam, Þ 
believe, yet raiſe no gueſtion who ſhall ariſe with that Rib at the Re- 
furrction: Whether Adam was an Hermaphrodite, as, the Rabbirs 
contend upon the Letter of the Text, becaulc it 15 contrary to _—_— , 
6 tncre 
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there ſhould be an Hermaphrodite, before there was a Woman ; or a 
compotlition of two Natures, before there was a ſecond compoſed, 
Likewife, * whether the World was created in Autumn, Surrmer, or 
the Spring] becaule it was created in them all; for whatſoever Sign 
the Sun poii:flcth, thoſe four ſeaſons are aftuaily exiſtent ; It is the 
Nature of this Luminary to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſcaſons of the year, 
all which it makes at one time in the whole Earth, and fuccclive inany 
part thereof, There arc a bundle of curioſities, not only in Philoſo- 
phy, butin Divinity, propoſed and diſcuſſcd by men of moſi ſuppoſed 
abilitics, which indeed are not worthy our vacant hours, much lefs 
our ſerious Studies. Pieces only fit to be placed in Pantagraels Library, 
or bound up with Tartaretus de modo Cacauds. 

Thete are nicetics that become not thoſe that peruſe ſo ſerious a My+ 
ſtery : There are others more generally queſtioned and called to the 
Bar, yet methinks of a eafie and poſſible truth. | 

*Tisridiculous to put off, or down the general Flood of Noah, jn 
that particular inundation of Dexcalion; | that there was a Dcluge 
once, ſeems not to me ſo great a Miracle, as that there is not one al- 
wayesS. || How all the kinds of Creatures, not only in their own bulks, 
but with a competency cf food and ſuſtenance, might be preſerved in 
one Ark, and within the extent of three hundred Cubits, to a rea- 
fon that rightly cxzm:incs it, will appear very feaſible, ] There is ano- 
ther fecret not contained in the Scripture, which is more hard to com- 
prehend, * and put the honeſt Farher to the refuge of a Miracle; ) and 
that 1s, not only how tke diſtin piccesof the World, and divided 
Ifl:inds ſhould be firlt planted by men, but inhabited by Tigers, Par- 
thers, and Bcars. How Americs abounded with B:aſts of pr:y, and 
noxious Animals, yet contained not in it that neceſſary Creature,a Horſe, 
1s very ſtravge. By whac paſſage thoſe,not only Biids, but dangerous 
and unw.lcome Beatts came overs How there be Creaturcs there, 
{ which are nct found in this Triple Continent 3) al! which mult needs 
be Rirange unto us, that hold but one Ark, and that the Creatures bc- 
gin their progrels trom the Mountains of Hrarzt; They who to falve 
this would make the Dcluge particular, proceed upon a principle that 
I cin no wzy grant; not onely upon the negative of holy Scriptures, 
but of mine own Reaſon, whereby IT can make it probable, that the 
World was as well pcopled inthe time of Noah,as in ours * and fifteen 
hundred years to people the World, as full a time for them, as four 
thouland years fince have been to us. ] There are othcr aſf:rtions and 
common Tenents drawn from Scripture, and generally believed as 
Scripture, whereunto notwithſianding, I would never betray the 1i- 
burty of my Reaſon. *T1s Paradox to me, || that Metbuſalem was the 
longelt liv*d of all th: Children of Adam ] and 'no man will be able 
to prove itz when from the proceſs of rac Text, I can mauitelt it 
may 
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may be otherwiſe, * That F#da periſhed by hanging kimſelf, there 
is no certainty in Scripture : though in one place it ſeems to affirm 
it, and by a dvubitul word hath given occalion to tranſlate it ; yet in 
another place, in a mire punctual deſcription, it makes it improbable, 
and (cems to overthrow it. ]| That our Fathcts, after the Flood, c« 
reed the Tower of Babrl, to preſerve ther. Ives againſt a ſecond 
D.luge, is generaliy opinionued and belicyrd , yet is there another in- 
tention of theirs exp:eiſed in Scripture ; Betigcs, it is improbable froin 
the circumſtance of the place, that 1s, a pl-in in the Lan of Shi- 
war; Theicareno points of Faith, and therefore may admit a free 
diſpute, There are yet otticrs, and thoſe familiarly conclude from 
the Text, wherein {under favour) I ſee no conſequence: The Church 
of Rome, confidently proves the opinion of Tutelary Angels, 
from that Aailwer whey Peter knockt at the Door > *Tis not he, but 
bis Ange! that is, might ſome ſay, his Mcſſcnger, or ſome body 
from him; tor fo the Original ſignifies 3 and is as likely to be the 
doubttul Families meaning, This expotition I once (ſuggeſted to a 
yourg, Divine, that anſwered upon this pointz to which 1 remember 
the Franciſcan Opponent rcplyed no more 3 but, That it was a new, 
and no autnentick interpretation. : | 

Theſe are but the conclutions and fallible diſcourſes of man upon 
the Word of God, for ſuch I do bclieve the holy Scriptures z yet 
were it of man, ] could not chuſe but ſay, it was the fingularcſt, and 
ſuperlative piece that hath been extant ſince the Creation « were I a 
Pagan, 1 ſhould not refrain the LeQure of it ; * and caunot but com- 
mend the judgement of Ptolomy, ] that thought not his Library com- 
pleat without it. ]| The Alcoran of the Tz/ks (TI ſpeak without preju- 
dice) is an ill compoſe4 Piece, containing in it vain and ridiculous 
Errors in Philofophy ] impcſlibilitics , fictions, and vanitiez beyond 
laughter, maintained by evident and open Sophifſms, the Policy of 
Ignorance, depoſition of Ut.iverfitics, and baniſhment of Learning 3 
that Eath gotten Foot by Arms and violence : This without a blow, 
hath diſſeminated it ſelf throug!: the whole Ezrth, Tc is not unre- 
markable what P/i/o rſt obſcxvcd, That the Law of Moſes conti- 
nucd twothcuſant years without the leaſt alteration z whereas, we 
fee, the Liws of other Common-wca!ls do alter with occ:iticns 3 and 
even thoic, that pretended their Original from ſome Diviut'y, to 
have vaniſccd witiout trace or memory, * I bclicve befides Zoroajter, 
there were divers that writ bcfore Mecſes ] who, notwithftending have 
ſutt-red the cor-ron fate of time. Mcns Works have an age like 
thcm(elves , and itough th:y out-live theirs Authors, ye have they 
a 1ifnt and period iv their duiation; This onely is a work too vard 
{or the tecth of time, and carn't periſh but in the general Flames, 
win all things Sha. l confeſs their Aih.5. R 
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I have heard ſome with deep lighs lament the loſt lines of Cz. 
cero 3 others with as many groans dcplore the combuſtion of the 
Library of Alexandria ; ] tor my own part, I think there be too 
many in the World, ana could with paticnce behold the urn and 
afhes of the Vatican, could I, with a few others, recover the 
periſhed leaves of Solomon, il I would not omit a Copy of- Exochs 
Pillars had thcy many nearer Authors than Foſephas ] or did not 
reliſh ſomewhat of the Fable. Some men have written more than 
others have ſpoken; * Pineda quotes more Authors in one work, 
than are neceflacy in a whole world, * Of tholz: three great inven« 
tions in Germexy, there are two which are not without their in- 
commodities. ] ' Iis not a melancholy Utinam of my own, but the 
dcfircs of bettcr heads, that there were a general Synod 3 not to 
unite the incompatible difference of Religion, but for the benefit 
of karaivg, to reduce it as it lay at firlt, in a few, and ſolid Aus 
thorsz and to condemn to the fire thoſe ſwarms and millions of 
Rhapſodies begotten only to diftract andabuſe the weaker judge- 
ments of Scholars, and to maintain the trade and myſſery of Typogra- 
phers, 

I cannot but wondcr with what cxccption the Samaritans could 
conhiie their belicf to. the Pentateuch, . or five Books of Moſes, I 
am aſhamed at the Rabbinical Interpretation of the Jews, upon 
the Old Teſtamcnt, as much as their defection from the New< - 
and truely itis beyond wonder, how that contemptible and de- 
ecncrate iſſue of 7 cob, once fo devotcd to.Ethnick Superſtition,and 
{0 cafily {educcd to the Idolatry pf their Neighbours, ſhould now 
in ſuch an obilinate and peremptory . belicf adhere unto their own 
D &rine, cxpit inp flibilitics, and in the face and eye of the 
i hurch, pertiti without the lealt hope of Converhion ; This isa vice 
;n them, that were a vertucinus z for obilinacy in a bad cauſe, is 
but conſtancy in a good: And herein I mult accuſe thoſe of my 
own Religion 3 for there is not any of ſuch a fugitive Faith, ſuch 
an unfiable bcl.if, as a Chrilttian 3 none that doſo often transform 
themſelves, not unto fcvcral ſhapes of Chiiſtianity,and of che ſame 
ſpecies, but unto more unnatural and contrary Forms of Few and 
Mahometan ; thit from the name of Saviour, can deſcend to the 
bare tcrm. of -Prophet 3 and from an old belief that he is come, 
tall to a new expectation of his coming. Tt is the promiſe of Chriſt 
to make us all once Flock ; but how aud when this union ſh1ll be, 
15 a3 obſcure to me as tne laſt day. Ot thoſe four Members of 
&cligion we hold a ſlender proportionz there are I conte(s. fome 
new additions; yet {mall to thoſe which accrew to our:adverſa- 
ries , and thoſe only drawn from the rcyolt of Pagarns', ,men. but 
of n:gitive Impicties, and fuch as deny Chiitt, but bccante they 
never 
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never heard of him ; bur the Religion of the Few is expreſly 
againlt the Chriſtian, and the Mabometan againlt both; for * the 
Terk in the bulk he now ttands, is beyond all hope of convertion.] 
if he fall aſundcr, there may be conceived hopes, but not witts. 
out (irong improbadilities, The Jew is obltinate in all fortunes ; 
the perſecution of fifteen hundred years hath but contirmed them 
in their Error « They have alrcaly enduwed whatſoever may be 
inflitcd, and have ſuffered, in a bad cauſe, even to the condem« 
nation of their enemics, Perſecution isa bad and indire& way to 
plant Religion 3 ſt hath beea the unhappy method of angry De» 
votions, not only to confirin honelt Religion, but wicked H.rcties, 
and extravagant Opinicas, It was the ftirli ftoue and Balis of our 
Faith, * none can more julily boaſt of perſecutions, and glory in- 
the number and valourot Mutyrsz ] For, tof, eak properly thoſe 
are true and almoli only examples ut fortitude 3 thoſ- that are 
fetch'd from the Ficld, or drawa from the actions of thcCamp, are 
not oft timcs fo truly precedents of valour, as audacity; and at the 
beſt attain but to ſome baltard-picce of fortitude : [|if we (hall 
ſiritly examine the circumltances and requilites which Ariſtotle re« 
quires to true and pcrtc& valour , we ſhall find the name only in 
his Maſter Alexander, and as little in that Ruman Worthy, Fulius 
Ceſar; ] and if any, inthat catie and aQive way , have done to 
nobly as co deſerve that name, yet in the paſſive and more terri- 
ble piece, theſe have ſurpaſicd, and in a more hcroical way may 


claim the-honour of that Title, 'Tis not in the power of every 


honcſt Faith to proceed thus far, or pals to Heaven through the 
flames 3 every one hath it not in. that full mcaſure, nor in {o aus 
dacious and rclolute a temper, as to endure thoſe terrible teſts 
and tryal-; who, notwithltanding, in a peaccable way do truly a» 
dore their Saviour, and have (no doubt} a Faith acceptable in the 
eyes of Go? 


Now as all that dye in the W4xr,are not termed Souldiers 3 fo 
neither can I properly term ail thoſe that fuffer in matters of Reli- 
gion, Martyis, #* The Council of Conſtznce condemns Fobu Haſs 
for an Hcrctick 3 the Storics of, his;own party fiile him a Martys Je 
mult nceds offend the Divinity ot both, that faycs he was neither 
the one nor the other : There are mavy {queitjonleſs) cannonized 
on earth, that ſhall never be Saints in Heaven , and have their names 
in Hiſtorics and Martyrologies, who in the eyes of God arc not {o 
perfec& Martyrs as was Fthat wiſe Heathen Socrates, that fſuf- 
fered on a fundamental point of Religion, the Unity of God. ] * I 
have often piticd that niiftrable Biſhop tha ſuffered in the cauic of 
Antipodes , ] yet cannot chuſe but accule him of as much magnets 
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for expoſing - his living on ſucha trifle; as thole of ignorance and 
folly, that condemned hiw. I think my Conſcience will not give 
me the lye, it I (ay there are not many extant that in a noble way 
fear the face of deaih l:(s than my ſelf 3 yet from the moral du- 
ty TIowe to the Cominzndment of God , and the natural reſpeds 
that I tender unto the contervation of my cilence and beings, I 
would not periſh upon 3 Cerimony, Py.itick points , or indifferen- 
cy 3; noris my bclit of nat yatractible temper, as not to bow 
at their obltacles, or counive ac maiters wherein there are not ma» 
nifcſt impictics : The lzaven thercto:e and t:rment of al!, not 
only Civil,- but Religious aFioOns, 13 Wildom , without which, to 
commit our (clves to the tiames, is Humicide, and (I fear) but to 
paſs througa one fire into an other. 


That Miracles are ceaſed, I can neither prove, nor abſolutely 
deny, much Icts define the time and pcriod of their ceſſation ; that 
they (ſurvived Chriſt, is maniieſt upon the Record of Scripture ; 
that they out-lived the Apotiics alſo, and were revived at the con 
verſion of Nations, many years after; we cannot deny, it we ſhall 
not queſtion thoſe writers whole teſtimonies we do not con 
trovert, in points that make for our own opinions 3 therefore that 
may have ſome truth in it that is reported by the Jcſuites of their 
Miracles in the Tudtes; I could wiſh it were true, or had any 0+ 
ther teſtimony than their own Pens : they may cafily believe thoſe 
Miracles abroad, who daily conccive a greater at home, the tranſ» 
mutation of thoſe vitible elements into the body and blood of our 
Saviour ; For the convertion of Water into Wine, which hs wrought 

in Cana, or what the Devil would have had him done jn the 
Wilderneſs, of Stones into Bread, compared to this, will ſcarce de» 
ſerve the name of a Miracle : Though indeed, to ſpeak properly 
there is not ore Miracle greatcr than another, th:y being the ex- 
traordinary cft.C&s of the Hand of God, to which all thirgs are 
ot an «qual facility ; ard to create the World; as caſte as owe {ingle 
Creature for this 15 alſo a Miracle, nut only to produce effects apainit, 
or above naturez bat bctorcNaturez and to create nature 3 as great 
.a Miracle, as to Contradict or tranſcend her, 5 We do too narrowly 
d: fine the Power of God, reftriining it fo our capacities. * | hold 
that God can do all things z tow ke ſhould work contradidions I 
do not underſian d,yct dare uot therefore deny, 1 cannot fee why 


the Angel of God ſhould queſtion £ ſaras to recal the time paſt, if 


it were beyond his own powcr ; or tant Gol ſhould poſe mortality 
in that who he ws pot able to pirform himſelf, I will not fay 
Gad cannut , but he wil! nor perform mzny things, which we 
phinly affirm lic cannot : this Iam {ure is che mannerlieft propoſi- 
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tion» Whercin, notwithſianding, I hold no Paradox. For ſtrictly 


his power is the ſame with his will, and they both with all the reli 
do make but ene God. | 


Therefore that Miracles have been, I do believe; that they may SF, 


yet be wrought by the living, I do not deny : but have no coutidence 
in thoſe which are fathered on the dead; and this h ath ever made 
me ſuſpect the efficacy of relicks, to examine the bones, qucltion the 
habits and appurtenances of Saiats, and even of Chrift him(elf, I 
cannot conceive why the Croſs that Heleuz found, and whereon 
Chriſt himfelt dyed, ſhould have power to reſtore others unto life : 
* I excuſe not Conſtantine from a fall off his Horſe, or a milchict 
from his encmics, upon the wearing thoſe nails] on his bridle, wich 
our Saviour bore upon the Croſs in his hands : I compute among 
your Pie fraudes, nor many degrees before conſecrated Swords 
and Roſes, that. which Baldwyn King of Jeruſalem return'd the 
Genoveſe tor thcir coſt and pains in hls Wars, to wit, the aſhz:s of 
Fobu the Baptiſt, Thoſethat hold, the ſanity of their Souls dota 
leave behir:d a tirfare and ſacred faculty on their bodies, {peak na * 
turally of Miracles, and do not falve the doubt. Now one reaſon I 
tender {o |' tle Devotion unto Relicks is, I think, the ſl-nder and doubts 
ful reſp.ct Thave alwayes held unro Antiquities: for that indeed 
which I adrvire, is far before antiquity, that is, Eternity; and that 
is, Goa himſelf, who though he be ſiyled the ancicnt of dayes, 
cannot reccive the adjunct of Antiquity, who was betore the World, 
and (hil! b-after it, yet is not older than it for in his years chere 15 
no Ciit..ft.r; his duration is Ecernity, and far more venerable than 
Antiquity. 


* But above all things, wonder how the curiolity of wiſer heads Sed. 29. 


Could paſs that great and 1adifputable Miracle, the ceſſation of O+ 
racles. ] and in what {woun rhcir rcaſons lay,to content themſelves, 
and fit doyn with ſuch a far-fetch't and ridiculous realon as Platarch 
alleadgeth fir if. The Jews that can belicve the {upernatural Sol- 
ſtice of the Sun in the dayes of Foſpus, have yet the impudence to 
deny the Eclipſe, which every Pagan confeſſed at his death ; bur 


for this it is evident beyond all contradiction, * the Devil himfſcl * 18 his 
confeſſed it, Certainly it is not warrantable curiolity, to examia? the 2acie to 
verity of Scripture: by the Concordance of humane Hiſtory, or ſeck *8"/i-- 


to confirm the Chionoiogy of Heſter or Daniel, by the authority of 
Magafthenes or Herodotus, I conſc(s, I have had an unhappy curi- 
olity this way, * till 1 laughed my (elfout of it with a piece of 
Fuftine, where he delivers, that the Crildren of Tſrael fo; being (ſcabbed 
were baniſhed out of E:zp:.] Aud truly fince I have uuderltood 
the occurrences of the World,and know in wiat counterfeiting thap?s, 
and deccitful vizards times preicnt repiylent on the Ny 
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paſt 3 I do bclieve them little more than things to come. Some have 
been cf my opinion , and endeavoured to write the Hiſtory of their 
own lives 3 wherein Moſes hath ourgone them all, and left not onely 


- the ſtory of his life, but as ſome will have it, of his death alſo. 


"It is a Riddle to me, how this Story .of Oracles hath not worm'd 
out of the World that doubtful conceit of Spirits and Witches; haw fo 
many learned Heads ſhould fo far forget their Metaphy licks, and de- 
ſtroy the Ladder and Scale of Creatures, as toqueſiion tne exilience of 
Spirits ; for my part, * | haveever believed, and do now know, that 
there are Wicches: ] thcy that doubt of thele, do not onely deny 
them, but Spirits3 aud are obliquely, and upon conſequence a fort not 
of Infidels , but Atheiſts. Thote that to confute their 1ncredulity de- 
fire to ſee Apparitions, ſhall queſtionleſs never behold any, nor have 
the power to be ſo much as VVitches : ] the D:vil hath them already 
11 a Herctie as Capital as VVitchcraft ; and to appear to them, were 
but to convert them. Of all the dclutions wherewith he. deceives 
mortality, there is not any that puzleth me mpre than the Legerdemain 
of Changelings;, I do not crcdit thoſe transformations of reaſonable 
Creatures into Beaſis, or that the Devil hath a power to tranſpeciate a 


Man into a Horſe, who tempted Chriſt (as a tryal of his Divinity) ' 
to gonvert fioncs into bread, I could believe that Spirits uſe with man 


the af of carnality, and thatin both Sexes 3 I conceive they may aſ- 
ſame, ſteal, or contrive a body, wherein there may be action enough to 
content decrepit Luſt, cr P.ſlion to ſatisfie more active veneries 3 yet 
in both, without a poſlibility of generation: and therefore that opt. 
nion that Antichriſt ſhould be born of the Tribe of * D-z by conjun- 
Gon with the Devil ] it is ridiculous, anda conceit fitter for a Rabbin, 
than a Chriſtian, 1 nold that the D.vil doth really poſſes ſome men, 
the Spirit of- Melancholy others, the Spirit of D.lufion others 3 that 
as the D:vil is concealed and denyed by ſome, fo God end good An- 
gels are pretended by others, wherenfjthe late defection of the Miid of 
Germany bath left a pregnant examples» 

Again, I belicye that all that uſe Sorcerics, Incantations, and Spells, 
arc not VVitches, or as we term them, Magicians; I conceive there is 
a traditional Magick, not learnzd immediatcly from the D-vil, but at 
ſccond hand from his Scholars who having once the fccret betrayed, 
arcable and do emperically pr.Ctiſe without his advice, they proceed- 
ing upon the priiciplesof Nature z where aCtives aptly conjoyned to 
dilpolcd pallives , will under any Maſicr produc: their cttects, Thus 
I think at firft a great part oi Pailoſophy was; V Vitchcrafe, which be- 
ing afterward dcrived to one another , proved but Pailoſophy , and 
was indeed 0 mor: but the honeſt <tt. Rs of Nature s V Vaat invents, 
cd by us, is Phiioluphy 3 learned from him, is Magick. VVe do ſurely” 
owe the diſc;yery of many icercts to the diſcovery of good and bad 

| Angels. 
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Angels. I could never paſs that ſentence of Paracelſzs, withou®l | 
an aſterisk, or annotation z; *# Aſcendens con'tellatum multa revela t * Thereby is 
querentibus magnaliz niture, i.e, opers Dei, ] do think that many meant our 
mylteries aſcribed to our own inventions have been the courteous 824d 4ngel 
revelations of Spirits 3 - for thoſe noble eflences in Heaven b ar _ Y 
a friendly regard unto their fellow Nature on Earth ; and therefore nativity. 
bclieve that thoſe many prodigies and ominous prognoſticks, which 
fore-run the ruincs of States, Princes, and private pcrſons, are the 
charitable premonitions of good Angels, which more careleſs en+ 
quiries term but the cffedts of Chance and Nature. 


oy — 


Now beſides theſe particular and divided Spirits, there may be Se. 52, 
Ctor ought I know ) an univerſal and common Spirit to the whole 
World, Jt was the opinion of Plato, and it is yet the Hermetical 
Philoſophers : if there be a common nature that unites and tyes the 
ſcattered and divided individuals into one ſpecies, why may there not 
be one that unites them ali? However I am ſure ther: i5 a common Spi- 
rit that playes within us, yet makes no part in 1<;and that i*,the Spirit 
of God , the tire and ſcintillation of that noble and mighty Eſſence, 
whichis the life and radical heat ofSpirits,and thoſe eſſences that know 
not the vertue of the Sun ; a fire quite contrary to the fire of hell ; thi; 
is that gentle heat that brooded on the waters, and in fix dayes 
hatched the world 3 this is that irradiation that diſpels the miſts of 
Hell , the Clouds of horror, fear, ſorrow, deſpair 3 and preſerves 
the region of the mind in ſerenity : whatſoever fecls not the warm 

| gale, and gentle ventilation of this Spirit, ( though I feel his 
pulſe) Idare not ſay helives; for truely without this to me there 
is no heat under the Tropick 3 norany light, though I dwelt in the 
body of the Sun. 


As when the Iabouring Sun hath wrought bis track 
Up ts the top of lofty Cancers back. 
The Iey Ocean cracss, the frozen Pole 
Thaws with the heat of the Cel ſtial coal , 
Sa when thy abſent beams begin t impart 
Again a Solſtice 011 my frozen heart, 
My winter's o're, my drooping ſpirits ſing, 
And every part revives into a Spring. 
But if thy quickning beams a while decline, 
And with their light bleſs nat this orb of mine, 
A chilly froſt ſurpriſeth every member, 
And in the midſt of Jane I feel December. 
O how this earthly temper doth debaſe 
The nobleſoul, in this ber humble place. 
E 
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Are notthy beams, bnt take their power from hell : 
O quench them all, and let thy light divine 

Be as the Sun to this poor Orbof mine 

Aud to thy ſacred Spirit convert thoſe fires, 
Wheſe earthly fumes choak my devout aſpires. 


Therefore for Spirits, I am ſo far from denying their exiſtence, 
that I could eatily believe, that not only whole Countries, but par- 
ticular perſons have thejr Tutelary and Guardian Angels : * It is 
not a new opinion of the Church of Rome, but an old one of Pytha- 
goras and Plato; |] there is no herclic in it, and if not manitclily 
de fin'd in Sctipture, yet it is an opinion of a good and wholfome 
uſe in the courſe and ations of a mans life., and would ſerve as 
an Hypotheſis to ſalve many doubts, whereof common Philoſophy 
affordeth no ſolution Now if you demand my opinion and Meta- 
phyſicks of their natures, I confeſs them very ſhallow, moſt of them 
in a negative way , like that of God ; or in a comparative , be- 
tween our fclves and fellow creatures; for there is in this Univerſe 
a Stair, or manifeſt Scale of creatures, 1iling not diforderly, or in 
confuticn, but with a comely method and proportion - be tween 
Creatures of mecr exiſtence, and things of life, there is a large diſpro» 
portion of nature ; butween plants and animals or Creatures of ſenſe, 
a wider difference ; between them and Man, a far greater: and if 
the proportion ho{4 one, between Man and Angels rhere ſhould be yet 
a greater, We do not comprehend their natures, who retain the 
firlt definition of Porphyry, and diſtinguiſh them from our ſelves by 
immortality, 3 for before his Fall, Man a'ſo was Immortal 3 yet 
mult we npceds :ffirm that he had a different eſſence from the An- 
gels * having therefore no certain knowledge of their Nature, 'tis 
no bad method of the Schools, whatſoever perfeQFion we find 
obſcurely in* our ſelves, in a more compleat and ablolute way to 
aſcribe unto them, TI believe they have an extemporary knowledge, 
and upon the firſt motion of their reaſon do what we cannot with» 
out ltudy or dcliberation 3 that they know things by their forms, 
and dchine by ſpecial difference what we deſcribe by accidents and 
properties 3 and therefore probabilities to us may be demonſirations 
unto them : That they have knowiedge not only of the ſpecifical, 
but numerical forms of individuals, and underſtand by what rc- 
ſcrved diff:rence each tingle Hypoſtafis ( beſides the relation to its 
ſpecies) becomes its numerical ſelf, That as the Soul hath a power 
to 
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to move the Body it informs, ſo there's a faculty to move any,thuugh 
inform none 3 ours upon reſtraint of time, place and diſtance 5 buc 
that invilible hand that conveyed Habakknk to the Lions Den, or ?b1» 
lip to Azotus, infringeth this rule, and hath a ſecret conveyance, 


wherewith mortality is not acquainted ; if they have that intultive 


knowledge, whereby as in rcflexion they behold the thoughts of one 
another, l cannot percmptorily deny bur they know a great part of ours. 
They that to xcfute the Invocation of Szints, have denied that they 
have any knowledge of our affairs below, have proceeded too far, and 
muſt pardon my opinion, till I can throughly anſwer that peice of 
Scripture, At the converſion of a Sinner the Aagels in Fleaven rejoyce. 
* I cannot with thoſe in-that great Father ſecurcly interpret the work 
of the tir day, Fiat /ux, to the creation of Angels, ] though (T con- 
fels) there is not any Creature that hath ſo neara glympſe of their na- 
eure,+as light in the Sun and Elements ; we Bile it a bare accident, but 
where it ſubſiftts alone, 'tis a ſpiritual Subltance, and may bean 
Angel: | in brief, conceive light inviſible, and that is a Spirit. 

T hcſc are certainly the Mageſterical and Malter-pieces of the Crea- 
tor, the Flower, or (as we may (ay) the belt part of nothing, acu- 
ally exiſting, what we are but in hopes, and probability z we arc one- 
ly that amphibious picce between corporal and ſpiritual Efence, that 
middle form that links theſe two together, and makes good the method 
of God and Nature, that jumps not from extreams, but unites the in- 
compatible diſtances by ſome middle and participating natures:that we 
are the breath and ſimilitude of God,it is indiſputable and upon Record 
of Holy Scripture; but to call our (elves a Microcoſme,or little World, I 
thought it only a pleafantTrope of Rhetorick,till my near judgment and 
ſecond thoughts told me there was a real truth therein:for firit we are a 
rude Maſs,and in the rank of Creatures, which onely are,and have a dull 
kind of being not yet priviledged with life, or preferred to ſenſe or 
reafon;next we live the life of Plants, the lite of Animals, the life of Men, 
and at laſt the life of Spirits, running on in one wyſterious Nature 
thoſe five kind of Exiltences, which comprehend the Creatures not 
onely of the World, but of the Univerſe thus is man that great and 
true Amphibium, whoſe nature is diſpoſed to live not only like other 
Creatures in divers Elements, but in divided and diſtinguiſhed Worlds : 
tor though there be but oneto ſenſe, there are two toreafon , the 
one viſible, the other inviſible, whereot Moſes ſeems to have lete de- 
ſcrip:ion, and of the other ſo oblcurely, that+ fore parts thereof 
are yet in controverſie 3 and truly for the firſt Chapter of G. nefis, I 
mult confeſs a great deal of obſcurity z though Divines have to tte 
power of humane reaſon endeavoured to make all go in a litcr:] mcan- 
ing , yct thoſe allegorica) interpretations are alſo probable, and pcr- 
haps the myſtical method ofMoſes bred up in theHyeroglyphical Scho: 15 
of thee/£gyprians. | E 2 Now 
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Now for the immaterial World, methinks we need not wander fo far 
as the firſt moveable; for even in this material Fabrick the Spirits 
walk as freely excmpt from the-affection of time, place, and motion, 
as beyond the extreamelt circumference : do but extract from the 
corpulency of Bodies, or reſolve things beyond their tirlt matter, and 
you Ciſcover the habitation of Angels, which if I call the ubiquitary, 
and omnipreſent cfſcnce of God, IThope I ſhall not oftend Divinity : 
for before the Crcation of the World, God was really all things. For 
the Angels he created no new World, or determinate mankion, and 
therefore thry are every where where 15 his Eſſznce, and do live at a 
difitance even in himiclt ; that God made all things for man, 1s in ſome 
ſenſe true, yet not (5 far as to ſubordinate the Creation of thoſe purer 
Creaturcs unto ours, though as miniftring Spirits they do, and are 
willing to fulfil the will of God in theſe lower and ſublunary aftiirs of 
man - God made all things tor himſelf, and it is impoſſible he ſhould 
make them for any other end than his own Glory 3 1t is all he can re- 
ctive, and all that is without himſclf ; for honour being an external 
ad;u ict, and in the Honourer rather thanin the P-rion honoured, it 
was iiecifl ary to make a Creature, from whom he might reccive this 
Homage, and that is in the other V Vorld Angels, in this, Man; which 
when we n'gl:&t , we torget the very end ot our Creation, and may 
juſily provoke God, not onely to repent that he hath made the world, 
but that he hath tiworn he would not deſtroy it. That there is but ore 
world, is a conclulioa of Faith, Ariſtotle with all his Pailofophy 
hath not b:cn ablc to prove it, and as weakly that che world was cter- 
nal, that diſpute much cryubled the Pen.of the Þ hiloſophers,'* but Mo- 
fes decided that guuiition, and all js falved with the new term of a 
Creation, ] that 15, a production of ſomething out of nothing; and 
what is thac? VVhatlocvcr is oppotite to ſomething, or more cxaQ- 
ly, ihat which is truely coutrary unto God: for he onely is, all others 
have an cxilicnce with dependency,ind are fomething but by a diftin- 
*Fion.a0d herein is Divinity conformant unto Pailolophy, and genera- 
tion not orcly funded on contrarieties, but alſo Creation God being 
a:l, things, 15 contrary unto nothing, out of which wcre made all 
Tings, and fo nothing became fomething, and Omxezty informed Nul- 
lity into an Eſſ-nce. HIER 
Fre whot Creation is a, Myſtery, 'and particularly that of Man ; 
at the bla(} of his mouth were the reſt of the Creatures made, and at 
his barc word they ſtarted out of nothing: but in the frame of Min 
(as the Tux: difcribes it he played the fenlible Operator , and ſeemed 
not {o mucin to crcate, as make him 3 when he had ſeparated the matc. 
12/5 of other Creatures, there conſequently rcfulted a form and Sou'; 
but havivg riifcd tie VValls of .man, | he has driven to-a ſecond and 
haracs Creation of a {ubltance like him(elf , an incorruptible and im- 
' moxtul 
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mortal Sou]. For theſe two ailctions we have the Patlolophy and opi- 
nion of the Heathens, the tiat efarmative of P/ato, and not a,ncgative 
from Ariftotle ; there 1s another lcruple catt in by Divinity (concerning 
its production) much diipatcd in the Germaxe Auditorics, and with 
that indifterency and quality of Arguments, a5 leave the controvertic 
undetermined, I am not of Parace!ſus inind, that boldly delivers a re- 
ccipt to make a men without Conjurct.on , yet cannot but wander at 
the muliitude of Heads that do deny traduction, having no Otacr Ar- 
gument to cor tin their belief, than that Rhetorical {cnt ny, and 
Antimetatheſis of Aucutine; Creando in fandittir, infundenas creatur * 
cither opinion wil! contitt well enough with Religion: yer T lkould ra+ 
th:rivcline to this, did not one obj. tion haunt me, not wrung from 
{peculations and fubtiltics but trom common (cnle,6 obf{cryarion z nor 
pickt from the Leaves of any Author, but br.damongſit the Weeds and 
Tarcsof my own Erain; And this is a concluſton from the equivocal and 
monliruous productions in the copulation of a: Man with a Beaſt; for 
if the Soul of min be not. tranſautted, and transfulcd in the (ſeed of 
the Parcnts, why arc not thoſe productions meerly Beaſts, but have 
alſo an imprifiion ard tinEture of reaſon in as high a meaſure, as it can 
evidence it {It in thoſe improper Organs? Nor truly'can I peremptorily 
deny that the Soul in this her ſublunary clitate.is wholly,and in all ac- 
ceptions inorganical, but that for the pertormance of her ordinary 
actions, is r.quired not onely a ſymmetry and proper diſpolition of 
Organs, but a Craſis and temper correſponcent to its operations,yet 
is not this Maſs ofF;cth and vilible firucture the inftrumcnt and propre 
Corps of the Sou], but rather of Senſe, and that the hand of Reaſon, 
* In our Study of Anatomy there is a Maſs of mylicrious Pailoſophy, 
and ſuch as rcguced the very Eeathens to Divinity;; | yet among{t all 
theſe; rare diicourſes, and curious pieces 1 find in the: Fabrick of man, 
I do not fo much conteat my {clt, as in that I find there 15 no Oc» 
gan or Inlirument for the rational Soul, tor in the Brain, which we 
term the {eat of Reaſon, tiicre 1s not any thing of moment more than 
can diſcover in the crany of @ Þ-alt ; and tlit*13 a ſenſible, and no 
incontiderabil. argument of the morganity cf the Soul, at leaſt im 
that ſenſe we uſually ſo reccive it, Thus we are men,. and we know 
not howz there is ſomething 1m us that can be without ws, and will be 
after us, though itis firange that it hath no Hiltory, what it was be» 
fore us, nor cannot tell h:witentred in us, PRE 
Now for thefts Wails of Fleſh, wherein the Soul doth ſeem to be © 
immured before the Reſurrection, it i5 nothing bur an elemental com- 
pohition, and a Fabrick that mui fall to Aſhes : All Fleſh is Graſs, is 
not only, metaphorically., but literally true ; tur all thoſe Creatures 
we behold are but the Herbs of the Ficld, digelied into Fleſh in them, 


or more remotely carnifi:d in our ſelves. Nay further, we are whar 
« we 
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we all abhor, Anthropophagi and Cannibals, devourers not only of men, 

but of ourſclves; and that not in an allegory, but a politive truth : 
for all this Maſs of Fl:ſh which we behold, came in at our mouths ; 
this frame we look upon, hath been upon our Trenchers ; in brief, 
we have devour'd our (ulves. * I cannot believe the wiſdom of Py. 
thagoras did ever politively, and un a literal ſenfe, aſhrni his Metempſy« 
coſis, or im;poſlibic tranſ{migration of the Souls of Mcn into Beatis ; 
of all Metamorphoſcs, or Tranſmigrations, I believe onely one, that 
is of Lots Wifc ; for that of ' Nebuchadonoſor proceeded not fo far; 
in all others ] conceive therc is no further verity than is contained in 
their implicite ſenſe and morality. Ibclcive that the whole frame of 
a B:aft doth periſh, and is left in the ſame liate after death, as before 
it was materialled unto life z that the Svuls of men know neither con» 
trary nor corruption ; that they fubſitt beyond the body, and outlive 
death by the priviledge of thcir proper natures,and without a Miracle; 
that the Souls of the faithful, as they leave Earth, take poſſeſſion of 
Heaven: that thoſe Apparitions and Ghoſts of departed perſons are 
not the wandring Souls of men, but the unquict walks of Devils, 
prompting and {uggeſting us unto milcheif, blood, and vilany, infii}- 
ling, and ficaling into our hearts; that the blefled Spirits are not at 
rclt in their Graves, but wander (ollicitous of the affairs of the world : 
but that thoſe Phantaſmes appear often, and do frequent Coemeteries, 
Charre!-houſcs, and Churches, it is bccauſe thoſe are the dormitorics of 
the dead, where the Devil like an inſolent Champion beholds with pride 
the ſpoils and Trophies of his Victory in Adam. 

This is that diſmal conquelt we all deplore, that makes us fo often 
cry (O) Adam, quid feciſti f 1 thank God I have no: thoſe ſtrait liga- 
ments, or narrow cbligations to the world, as to dote on life, or bc 
convullt and tremble at the name of death : Not that I am inſenfible 
of the dread and horror thereof ; or by raking into the Bowels of the 
deccaſcd, continual fight of Anatomics, Skeletons, or Cadaverous re- 
Iiques, lixe Veſpilloes, or Graveemakers, I am become ſtupid, or have 
forgot the apprehention of Mortality , but that marſhalling all the 
horrours, and contemplating the extremities thereof, I find not any 
thing therein able to daunt the courage of a man, much leſs a well 
refolved Chriſtian. And therefore am not angry at the errour of our 
ticft Parents, or unwilling to bear a part of this common fate, and like 
the bett of them to dyc, that is, to caſe to breathe,to take farewel of 
the Elements; to be a kind of nothing for a moment, to be within 
one infiant of aSpirit, When TI take a full view and circle of my felt 
without this reaſonable moderator, and equal piece of Juttice, Death, 
] do conceive my ſelf the miſerableſt perſon extant , were there not 
another life that I hope for, all the vanities of *this world ſhould not 
intreat a moments breath trom me ; could the Devil work my, belick to 
% ima- 
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imagine I could never dye, I would not outlive that very thought, 
I have fo abject a conceit of this common way of exiltence , this re- 
taining to the Sunand elements, I cannot think this to be a man, 
or to live according to the dignity of humanity ; in expeCation of 
a better, | can with patience embrace this life, yet in my brett me 
ditations do often d.tic death ; I honour any man that contemns 
it, nor can I highly love any that isafraid of it * this makes me 
naturally love a Souldicr, and honour thoſe tattered and contem. 
ptible Regiments, that will dye at the command of a S-rgeant. 
Fora Pagan there may. be (ome motives to be in love with life 3 but 


for a Chriliian to be amazed at death, I fee not how he can «ſ:ape 


this Dilemma, that he is too ſcnfible of this life, or hopelcts of rhe 
life to come. 


Some Divines count Alzm 3o. years old at his Creation, becauſe Seq, 35: 


they Cauppoſe him Created in the perfc& age and ttature of man, , 
and ſurely wc are all out of the computation of our age, and ever y 
man is ſoine months elder than he bethinks him; tor we live move, 
haye a being, and are ſubjc& to the actions of the Elements,and 
the malice of diſeaſes, in that other world, the trueſt Micro- 
coſm, the womb of our Mother; for beſides that general and 
common exiftence we are conceived to hold in our Chaos, and 
whilſt we flzep within the boſome of our Cauſcs, we enjoy a being 
and life in thrce diſtin worlds, wherein we reccive molt manifett 
graduations.In that obſcure world,and womb of our mother,our time 
15 ſhort, compured by the Moon ; yet longer than the dayes of many 
creatures that behold the Sun, our ſelves being not yet without life, 
ſenſe, and reaſon , though for the manifeſtation of its actions, it 
awaits the opportunity of objcRs, and ſeems t9 live there but in 
its root and ſoul of vegetation ; entring afterwards upon the Scene 
of the world , we 1iſe up and become another Creature , pertorm- 
ing the reaſonable actions of man, and obſcurely manifctiting that 
part of Divinity in us, but not in complement and perfe&1on, till 
we have once "more caft our ſecondine, that is, this ſlough of felh, 
and are delivered into the laſt world , that is, that incffible 
place of Po#!, that proper #5; of ſpirits, The ſmattering I have of 
the Plulofophers Stone {( which is ſomething more than the pertedt 
cxaltation of Gold )hath taught me a great deal of Divinity,and imlire- 
Gcd my bclict, how that immortal fpirit and incorruptibie fubltance 
of my foul may lye obſcure, and ſleep a while within this houſe of 
ficſh. Thoſe ſtrange and myſtical tranſmigrations that I have ob- 
ſcrved in Silkworms, turned my- Philoſophy into D.vinity. There 
i5in theſe works of nature, which ſeem to puzzle reaſon, ſomething 
Divine, and hath more in it than the eye of a common ſpectator 
doth ditcovcr, 
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1 am naturally baſhful _ nor hath converſation, age, or fravel, becn 


able to cffront, or encarden me 3 yet I have one part of modeſty, which 
I have ſeldome diſcovered in another, that is, (to ſpeak truely) [am 
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" not ſomuch afraid of death, as aſhamed thereof 3 'tis. the very dif. 


Sect 14. 


* Who willed 
his Freind 
not tobury 
him,but hang 
him up with 
aStafinkhis 
hand tv 
fright away 
the Crows, 


grace and ignominy of our natures, that in a moment can lo disfigure 
us, that our ncareli Freinds, Wife and Children fiand afraid and irart 
at us. The Birds and Beaſts of the Ficld, that before in a natural fear 
obeyed us> forgetting all Allegiance, begin to prey upon us. Thig 
very conceit hath in a tempeſt diſpoſed and Icft me willing to be ſal. 
lowed up in the Aby(5 of waters, wherein I had periſhed anfeen,unpityed, 
without wondering Eycs, Tears of pity,Le&ures of mortality, and none 


had ſaid Quzntum mutatus ab ills!/Not that I am aſhamedof theAnatomy 


of my parts,or can accule Nature tor playing the bunglcr in any part of 
me,or my own vitious life for contracting any ſhametul dileaſe upon me, 
whereby [ migh t rot call my fclf as wholeſome a morſclf or theWorms 
as any. 

Some upon the courage cf a ftuitful iſſue, wherein, as in the trueſi 
Chronicle, they {cem to outlive themſejves , can with greater pati- 
ence away with death. This conceit and counterfeit ſublifiing in our 
progenies, {cems to me a meer fallacy, unworthy the defires of a man, 
that can but conceive a thought of the next World ; who, in a nobler 
ambition,ſthould defire to live in his ſubſtance in Heaven rather than his 
name and ſhadow in the Earth. And therefore at my death I mean to 
take a total adicu of the World, not caring for a Monun eat, Hiſtory, 
or Epitaph, not ſo much as the memory of my name to be found any 
where, but in the univerſal Regilter of God. I am not yet ſo Cynical, 
as to approve the * Teſtament of Diogenes, nor do ajtogether follow 
that Rodomontado of Lucan ; 


. Celo tegitur, qui uon babet arnam, 


He that unburied lies wauts not his Herſe, 
For unt» him a Tomb's the Univerſe, 


But commend in my calmer judgement, thoſe ingenuous intentions 
that dchire to ſleep by the Urns of their Fathers, and ſirive to go the 
neareſt unto corruption. * I do not envy the temper of Crows and 
Daws. ] nor the numerous and weary dayes of our Fathers before the 
Flood. It there be any Aſtrology, I may outlive a Jubilce; «s yet 
I have not ſcen one revolution of Satwra, nor hath my pulle beat 
thirty years and yet excepting onc,have ſeen the Athes,and left under 
ground, all the Kings of Ezxrope; have been contemporary to three 
+ mperours, four Grand Signiours, and as many Popes : methinks I 
have out-l,ved my felf, and begin to be weary of the Sun; 1 
have 
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haveſhiken hands with delight 11 my warm blood and Canicular days3 
F perceive Ido anticipate the vicesof age ; the world co me is but a 


dream or mock-ſhow, and we all thercin but Pantalones and Anticks, 
to my fſeverer contemplations, 


It isnot, I confeſs, an unlawful Prayer to defire to ſurpaſs rhe Ss, 42. 


days of our Saviour, or wiſh to outlive that age wherein he thought 
fittelt ctodye ; yetif (as Divinity affirms there (hall be no gray Hairs 
in Heaven , but all ſhill riſe in the perf fate of Men, we do bur 
outlive tho fe perfeions in this World, to be recalled unto them by 
a greater Miracle in the next, and run on here but to be retrograde 
hereafter. Were there any hopes to outlive vice, or a-pcint to be ſu- 
per-annuated from tin, it were worthy our Knees to implore the days 
of Me:huſelab, But age doth not recitie, but incurvate our natures , 
turning bad diſpolicions into worſer habits, and : like Diſcaſes) brings 
on incurable vices; for every day we grow weaker in age, we grow 
firongerin fin; and the number of our days doth but make our fins 
innumerable, The ſame vice committed at fixteen, is not the (ame, 
though it agrees in all other circumtiances, as at forty, but ſwells and 
doubles from that circumitance of our ages, wherein, befides that 
conkant and inexcuſable habit of tranſgreſling, the maturity of our 
judgement cuts off pretence unto excule or pardon : every in the oftner 
it is commicted, the more it acquireth in the quality of evil; as it 
ſueceds in time, (oit proceeds in degrees of badnc(s; for as they pro- 
ceed they never multiply, and like Figures in Arithmetick, the laſt 
ſtands for more than all that went before 1';And though I think no man 
can live well once, bur he that could live twice, yet tor my own part I 
would not live over my hours palt, or begin again the thred of my 
dayes: * not upon Cicers's ground, becaulc I have lived them well, 
but for fear I ſhould live them worſe: ] 1 find my growing Judgement 
dayly inſtructs me how to be better, but my untamed atfecions and 
confirmed viciofity makes me dayly do worſe, I fiad in my confirmed 
age the ſame fins I diſcovered in my youth; I corvmitted many then 
becauſe | wasa Child ; and becauſe I commit chem fiiil, I am yer an 
Infaut, Therefore I perceive a man may be twice a Chilce, bctore 
= dayes of dotage; |! and ftand inneed of Aſ»ns Bath bcfore three- 
COIC. 


And truely there goes a great deal of provigence to produce a mans$F, , : 


life unto threeſcore 3 there js more required than an able temper for 
thoſe years 3 though the radical humour contain in it fufacient Oy! tor 
ſeventy , yet I perceive in ſome it gives no light! paſi thirty : mer; allign 
not a!l the cauſcs of long life, that write wholc Boks thercot, Thcy 
that found themiclves on the radical Balſome, or vital Sulphur of th 
parts,determins not why Abel lived not fo long as Adam. There is th re» 
tore 2 ſccret glome or bottom of our dayes; *twas his wildem to deter . 
mine 
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mine them , but his perpetual and waking providence that fulfils and 
accompliſh:th them, wherein the Spirits, our ſelves, and all the Crea» 


Cures of God in a {ecret and difputed way do execute his Will.Lee them 


not therefore complain of immaturity that dye about thirty ;, they fall 
but like the whole world , whoſe ſolid and wcll- compoſed fubitance 
mutt not exp. ct the duration aud period of its conſtitution : when all 
things are complcatec in it, its aye 15 accompliſhed , and the Jaſt and 
genera] Fever may as naturally difiroy it before tix thouland, 25 nv be- 
tore torty 5 there 15 therefore {ome other hand that twines the thread 
cf Lite than thatot Nature ; we arc not only 1gnorant in Antipathis 
and occult galitics; our eads arc as ob'cure a+ our beginnings 3 the 
line of our dayes is drawn by Nigit,aad the various ctiCts therein by a 
Pcntil that is invitible z wahercin though we confe(s our ignorance, I 
am fure we do not err it we ſay it is the hand of God. 

I am much takcn with two verſes of Lucan, fince I have been able 
nyt only as we do at School, to couſtruc, but undertiand - 


V ifjuroſque Dei celant ut vivere darent, 
Feiixefſe mori. 


IWere all deluded, vainly ſearcying ways 
1» make us bippy by the length of days 3 
For cnn 1:ngly to make's protraci this breath, 


Tye Gods conceal the happineſs of deaih, 


There be many excellent Grains in that Poet, wherewith his Sto1- 
ca] genius hath liberally ſupply<d him 3 and truly there are fingu- 
lar pieces in the Philophy of Zexo, and doctrine of the Stoicks, 
wich 1 perc-ive d.l;ocred in a Pulpit paſs tor current Divinity : 
y:r herein arc £: y 11: cxtreams, that can allow a man to be his own 
ATaſfine, and {o tnghly * extol the end and ſuicideof Cato; | this 
1s indeed not to texr death, but yet to be afraid of life. It is a brave 
act of valour to contemn death; but where life is more terrible 
tnae death, it is then the truclſt valour to dare to live ; and herein 
Religion hath taught us a noble example: For all the valiant aGs 
ot Curtizs, Scevola, or Cedrus, do not parallcl, or match that one 
of Job ; and ſure there is no torture to the rack of az diſcale, nor 
atiy Ponyards in dcath it {clf, hike thoſe in the way or prologue to it. 
* Emors nolo, fed me eſſe mortuum nih'lcuro; ] I would not dye, but 
Care not to be dead, Were I of Ceſars Religion, 1 ſhould be of 
his defires, and wiſh rather to go off at one blow, then to be ſawed in 
picces by the grating torture of a difeaſe. Mcn that look no farther 
than their out+ſides, think health an appurtenance unto life, and 
Quarrtl with thicir conſtitutions for being tick 3 but I that have - 

amineo- 
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amincd the parts of man, and know upon what tender filiaments that 
Fabrick hangs, do wonder that we arc not alwayes (oz and conlider- 
ing the thouland doors that lead to death, do thank my God that we 
can dyc but once. *Tis not only the miſchicf of diſeaſcs, and villany 
of poylons, that make an end of us 3 we vainly accuſe the fury of 
Guns, and the new inventions of death ; it is in the power of every 
hand to dceliroy us, and we are beholden unto every one we meet, he 
doth not kill us. There is therefore but one comfort lit, that though 
it be in the power of the weakelt arm to take away life, it 15 not in 
the itrongelt to deprive us of death « God would not exempt himfclf 
from that,the miſcry of immortality in the fleſh; he undertook not that 
was init immortal, Certainly thereis no happineſs within this 
circle of fleſh, nor is it in the Opticks of theſe eyes to behold felicity 5 
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the firſt day of our Jubilec is death ; the Devil hath therctore failed of 


his delires 3 we are happicr with death than we ſhould have been with- 
out it ; there is no milcry but in himſelf, where there is no end of m4» 
ſeryz and lo indced in his own ſenſe, the Stoick is in the right. He 
forgets that he can dye who complains of miſery ; we are in the power 
of no calamity while death is in our own. 

Now bctides the literal and potitive kind of death, there are others 
whereot Divines make mention, and thoſe I think, not meerly Met «= 
phorical, as mortification, dying unto fin and the worid 3 therctore, 
I ſay, every man hath a double Horoſcope, one of his humanity, tis 
birth, another of his Chriſtianity, his Baptiſm ; and from this do { 
compute or calculate my Nativity, not reckoning thoſe Hore combrſt e 


and odd days, or eltecming my {clf any thing, before 3 was my Savi- : 
ours, 2ud 1nrolled in the Regiſter of Chritt ; Whoſoever enjoys not ' 


this life, I count him but an Apparition, though he wear about him 
the (cnfible affections of Fleſh, In theſe moral acceptions, the way 
to be immortal is to dye dayly 3 nor can 1 think Thave the true Theo 
ry of death, when I contemplate a Skuil, or bcho!d a Skeleton with 
thoſe vulgar imaginations it caſts upon us; I hav ther fore inlarged 
that common Memento mori, into a more Ch::tian memorandum, 
Memento quatuor N:vijima thoſe four inevitable points of vs ill, Death, 
Judgement, Heaven avd Hell, Neither did the contemp'ations of the 
Heathens reli in their Graves, without further thought of Ryzdamzuth 
or ſome judicial proceeding after death , though in anvtner way. and 
upon ſuggeſtion of th:ir natural reafuns. I cannot but marvail from 
what Sibyl or Oracle they fiole tie prophetic of the worlds defiri tion 
by fire, or whence Lucan learned to iay, 
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In thoſe days 
thece (1 
come Lyars 

a' dfalic?ro- 
phets. 


Communis mundo ſupereſt rogus, ofſibus aftra 


Miſturnus 


There yet remains to tb world one common Fire, 
Wherein our Bones with Starsſhall make oxe pyre, 


I beleive the World grows near its end, . yet is neither old nor decayed, 
nor will cvcr periſh upon the ruincs of its own Piincipless As the 
work of Creation was above nature, fo its adverſary annihilation , 
without which the world hath not its end, but its mutation. Now 
what force ſhould be able to ccnſume it thus far, without the breath 
of God, which is the trueli coaſuming flame, my Philoſophy cannot 
inform mc. Some belcive there went not a Minute to the Worlds 
Creation, nor ſhall there go to its deliruQion thoſe fix dayes fo pun- 
Qually deſcribed, make not to them one moment, but rather feem to 
manitett the method and Idea of the great work of the intelle& of God, 
than the manner how he proceeded in its operation. I cannot dream 
that there ſhould be at the laſt day any ſuch Judicial proceeding, or 
calling to the Bar, as indeed the Scripture ſeems to imply, and the' li- 
teral Commentators do conccive:for unſp: akable myſteries in the Scrip- 
turez are oftcn delivered in a vulgar 2nd 11luttrative way 3 and being 
written untv man , are delivered, not as they trucly are, but as they 
may be underſtood 53 whercin notwithlianding the different interpre- 
tations according to ditf.rent capicitics may ſtand firm with our 
devotion , nor be any way prejudicial o each fingle edifications 

Now to dcterminc the day and year of this inevitable time, is not 
onely convinciblc and fiatute-madneſs, bur allo manifcſ impicty : 
* How ſhall we interpret Elias 6000 years, ] or imagine the ſecret 
communicated to a Rabbi , which God hath dcnyed unto his Angels? 
It had been an excellent querc tv have poſed the D-vil of Delphor, 
and muli needs have fo.c:d him to ſome lirange amphibology 3 it hath 


- not onely mocked the predictions of ſundry Attrologers in Ages palt , 


but the Propheties of many melancholy Heads in thele preſent ; who 
n.ither underſtanding reaſonably things paſt or preſent, pretend a 
knowlcdge of things to coms, Heads ordained onely to manifelt the 
incredible eff, 3 of melancholy, and to full old prophecics, rathcr 
than be Authors of new. | In thoſe days there ſhall come Wars, and 
Ramors of Wars. ] to me {cms no Prophefie, but a conſtant truth in 
all timcs verificd tiuce 1t was pronounced ; There ſhill be tigns in the 
Mon and Stars; how comcs he then like a Thief in the night, when 
he gives an Z:em of his COming? That common ſign drawn from the 
Rc vclation of Antichrilt, js as obicure as any 3 in our common com- 
pute he hath been come theſe many yearsz but for my own part » 
ſpea 
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ſpeak freely, 1 am halfgof opinion that Antichrilt is the Puloſophers 
Stone in Divinity, for the diſcovery and invention whereof, chough 
there be preſcribed Rules, and probable indudtions, yet hath hardly 
any man attained the perfect dilcovery thereof. That general opinion 
that the World grows near its end, hath poſſflcd all Ages palt as near - 
ly as ours ; I am afraid that the Souls that now depart, cannot eſcape 
that lingring cxpoliulation of the Saints under the Airar, Duouſque 
Domine £ H w long, O Lord: and groan in the expectation of th& 
great Jubilee, | 
This is the day that muſt make good that great attribute of God, 
his Juſtice 3 that mui reconcile thote unan{werable doubts that tor- 
meu the wilcſt underRandings ; and reduce thote ſeeming incqualities 
and rcſp«Ctive dilttibutions in this world, toan «(quality and recom= 
penſive Juſtice in the next, This is that one day, that ſhill include 
and comprehend all that went before it z wherein, as in the laſt Secne, 
all the Acqturs muſt enter, to compleate and make up the Cataſtrophe 
of this great pcige, This is the day whoſe meniory hath only pwer 
co make us honclt in the dark, 3nd to be vertuous without a Wacnels. 
* Ibſa ſui pretium virtus (ibi | that Vertue is her own reward, is bur 
a cold Princip'e , and not abic to maintain our variable reſoJutionsin a 
conltant and ictled way of goodneſs, TI have pradbiſed || that honeſt 
artifice of Seneca, Þ andin my retired and ſolitary imaginations, to 
detain me from the foulncſs of vice,have fancied tomy fſ:1; the preſence 
of my dear and worthiett Friends, before whom I (hould loſe my Head, 
rather than be vitious ; yet herein I found that there was nought bur 
moral houctliy, and this was not to be vertuous for his fake who mulj 
reward us at laſt. * I have trycd if I could reach that great rcſoluti» 
on of his, to be honclt without a thought of Heaven or H.ll, ] and 
indeed I found upon a natural inclination, and inbred loyalty unco ver- 
tue, that I could ſerve her without a livery, yct vot in that reſolved 
and venerable way, but that the frailty of my nature, upon any cajic 
temptation, night be indiced to forget her. The life there fore and 
Spirit of all our Actions, 15 the Relurreion, and fable apprehenti 
on that our Aſh.s ſhall cnjoy the Fruit of our pivus endeavours; with- 
out this, al! Religion is a Fallacy, and thoſe impicties of Lucian, Em- 
ripides, and Fuitan, are no blaſphcmies, but (ubile veritics, * and 
Atheilts bave bccn the only Philoutophers. ] | 
How ſh4ill the dead arife, is no queſtion of my Faith; to bclicve 

onely pofitbilities, 15 not Faith, but irecr Piuloſophy ; many things arc 
true in D.vinity, which arc neither inducible by r:iafun , nor conhy- 

mable,by {cnſe 3 and many things ia P.ulofophy contirmable, by ſenſe, 
yet, not inducible by realun, Thus it is imp lhble by any ſolid or de- 
monſirative reaſons to perſwade a man to believe the converfion of 
the Needle to the North 3 though this be pcflible and true, ard caGly 
crcdible, 
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credible, upon a ſingle experiment unto the ſenſe, | be't. ve that our e- 
franged and dividedAthes thall unite againzthat our ſeparated Duſt after 
ſo many Pilgrimages #n4 transformations into the parts of Minerals, 
Plants, Animals, Elcments ſhallat the Voice-of God return into their 
primitive ſhapes, arid joyn again to make up their primary and predcs 
iinatc torms. As at the Creation there was a ſeparation of that "con- 
talcd Maſs into its picccs ; lo at the deſtruction thereot there thall be 
a {ſeparation into its dilin.&t individuals. As at the Creation of the 
World, all the diſtind fpecies that we behold, lay involved in one 
Maſs, till the fruittul Voice of God ſeperated this uvitcd multitude 
1910 1ts ſeveral ſpecies ; fo at the Iii day, when thoſe corrupted 
reliques ſhill be fcattercd in the Wilderneſs of Forms , and ſeem to 
have &. rgot thicir proper habits, * God by a powerful Voice ſhall 
command thcm back into their proper ſhapes, ] and c3ll then out by 
cheir lingle individuals : Then ſhall appear the fertility of Agum, 
and the'Magick of that Sperm that hath dilated into (vo many milli-+ 
ONS. | I have often beheld as a Miracle, that arti{:ciz1 Relurredcion 
and Revitication of Mercury, how bcing mortihcd into a thouſand 
ſhapes , it aſſumes again its own, and returns into its numerical 
iclt. Let us fpcak naturally , and like Philoſophers, the turms of 
alterable bodies in theſe ſenhible corruptions perity not ; nor as we 
zmagine, wholly quit ticir manftons, but rEFtire avd contrat 
themiclves into their [ecret and unaccelible parts, where they may beſt 
protect themſclves from the Action of their Autagonitt. A Plant or 
Vegetable conſuined to Alhes, by a contemplative and ichoo!-Philo- 
fopher ſeems utterly defixoyed , and the form to have taken his 
leave forever : But to a ſcnfible Artift the forms are are not periſhed, 
but withdrawn into their incombuliible part, where they lyc ſecure 
trom the Action of that devouring Elzment. This is made good by 
experience, which can troin the Athes of a Plaat revive the Plant, and 
trom its Cinders recall it into 1ts Stalks and Leaves again. What the 
Art of man can do in thefe inferiour pieces, what blaſphemy 1s it to 
athrm the Finger of God cannot dom theſe more pcrte@ and f(cnfli- 
ble fiructures? This 15 that mytiical Pailoſophy , from whence no 
rruc Scholar becomes an Atheiſt, but from the vitible cffteFs of nature 


' grows up a rea! Divine, and behoJds not in a Dream, as Ezekzel, but 


11 an ocular and vitible obje&, the Types of his Refurxedion, 

Now the neceffary Mar tions of ourTetiored {tlves, are thofe two 
contrary and incompatible places we call Heaven and Hell; to define 
then, orlizidtiy to determine what and where theſe arc, furpaſſcth 
my Diviaity, That clegant Apottle which ſeemed to have a glimpſe of 

\caven, hath Ictt buta negative deſcription thereof z which neither 
Fre bat" (iea, mor Ear bath hear, mor can enter into the Heart of 
Mui: ,c was (rantlated gut of himiclf to behold it; but being 
returned 
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returned* into himſctf could not expre(s it. ' Saint Fbns deſcription 
by Emeralds;'''Chryt) it2s* aud pretious Stones, is too weak to ex» 
preſs the material Heaven we behold, | Breifly therefore, wicre the 
Soul hath the fujl meaſure , and the compicment of happineſs z where 
the boundlcſs Appetite of that Spirit rcmains compleatly ſatisfied, 
rhat it canncither'dctire addition nor alteration, that 1 think is trucly 
Heaven: and this can oncly be in the enjoyment of that ffcuc:, 
whole intinite goodneſs isable to rerminate the delices of its (lt, and 
the unſatiable with:s of ours 3 where-ever God will thus maniteli him - 
(elf, there 3s Heaven , though within the circle of this (enfible 
World, Thus the Soul of min may b: in Heaven any where, eve 
within the limits of his own propcr body z and when it cealctii to 
live in the body, it may remain 1n its OWN Soal, that 18, 1ts Crea- 
tor. - And thus we may ſay that Sunt Pew! , whether in the body, 
or out of the body, was yet in Hcaven. To place it in the Empy- 
rcal,or beyond the tenth Spheargis ro forget the worles deſtruction, tor 
when this ſenſible World ſhall be deſftroyed,all ſhall chen be here as it 15 
now there,an Empyreal Heaven,a qu2fi vacuity; wh.n to ask where Hea- 
ven 1s, its to demand where the Preſcr.c: of God iz, or where we have 
the glory of that happy Vition. DMſes that was bred up in all the 
Learning of the e/Egyprians, commitred a groſs abſurdity 1a Philo- 
fophy, when with thclſe Eyes of Flcth he defired to fee God, and 
petitioned his Maker, that is truth it ſelf, to a contradiction, 
Thoſe that imagine Heaven and Hcll Neighbours, and conceive a 
vicinity between thoſe two extreams, upon conſequence of the Pa- 
rable , where Divss diſcourſed with Lazarus in Abraham's bo- 
ſome , do too groſly conceive of thoſe glorified Creatures, whote 
Eyes ſhall calily out»ſce the Sun, and behold without perſpective 
the extreameti diſtances; For if there ſhall be is our glorified 
Eyes, the faculty of fight and reception of Ob &z, I could think 
the viſible ſpecies there to be in as unlimitable a way, a5 now the intel - 
lekual. I grant that two Bodies placed beyond the tenth Spnear, 
orin a vaculty, according fo Ariftutles Payloſophy, could not 
behold each other, bccauſe there wants a Budy or Mcdium to 
hand and tra:iſport the vitible Rayes of the Object unto the 
ſenſe ; but when there ſhall be a general defeat of either Medium 
to convey, or light to prepare and diſpoſe that Medium, and 
yet a perte& Vition, we muſi ſuſpend the Rules of our Phiilo- 
iophy, ai-4 inake all good by a more abſolute piece of Of- 
tCcRs, 


I cannot tell how to (ay that fire is the eſſence of Hell, 1 know not 
what to make of Purgatory, * or conceive a flame that can either 
prey upon , or puritic the fubſtznce of a foul : ] thoſe flames of tui- 
phus 
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phur mention'd in the Scriptures, I take not to be -underſiood: of this 
preſent Hell, but of that to come, where fire ſhall make up the comple. 
ment of our tortures,and have a bodyor ſubjeqt wherein to manifeſt its 
tyranny : Some who have had the honour to be textuary in Divini-. 
ty, are of opinion it ſhall be the ſame ſpecihcal fire with ours. This 
is hard to conceive, yet can | make good how even that may prey 
upon our bodies, and yet not contume.us ; For in this material 
world, there are bodies that perfili invincible in the powertulleſt flames; 
and though by the action of ft re they fall into ignition and liquation, 
yet will they ncver ſuffcra deſtruction: I would gladly know how Moſes 
with an actual fire calcin'd, or burnt the Golden Cilf unto pow- 
der : For that myttical metal of Gold . whoſe folary and celcftial 
nature I admire, expoſed unto the violence of fire,grows only hot and 
liquifies,but conſumeth notgſo when the conſumable & volitile pieces of 
ourbodies ſhall be rcfined into a more impregnable and fixed temper, 
like Gold,though they ſuffer from the aQions of flames, they ſhill never 
periſh, but lyc;:mmortal in the arms of fire. And ſurely, if this frame muſt 
ſuffcr only by the aQion of this clement, there will many bodies eſcape; 
and not only, Hcaven, but Earth will not be at anend, but rather a 
beginning. For at preſent it is not Earth, but a compofition of Fire, 
Water, Earth, and Air 3 but at that time, ſpoilcd of theſe ingredi- 
ents, it ſhall appear in.a ſubliance more like it (elf, its aſhes. Phi- 
loſophers that opinioned the worlds dcfirution by tire, did never 
dream of annihilation , which is beyond the power of ſublunary cau- 
ſes 3 for the laſt and proper action of that Element is but vitritica- 
tion, ora reduction of a body into glaſs 3 and therefore fome of our 
Chymicks facetiouſly affirm, that at the laſt fire all ſhall be chriſtal- 
I zed and reverberared into glaſs, which is the utmolt acion of that 
Element. Nor need we fear this term [ annihilation ] or wonder 
that God will deſtroy the works of his Creationz For man ſub» 
lifiing, who is, and will then truly appcara Microcoſm, the world 
cannot be faid to be deftroyed, For the eyes of Gnd, and perhaps 
alſo of our glorificd (elves, ſhall as really behold and contemplate the 
world in its Epitome or contracted cfſence, as now it doth at large 
and in its dilated ſubliance. Intheſeed of a Pant to theeyes of 
God, and tc the underſtanding of man, there exilis, though in an 
inviſible way, the perfect leaves. flawers,and fruit thereof ,(for things 
that arc in poſſe to the ſenſe, are actually exiſtent to the underſtand- 
inge) Thus God bcholds all things, who contemplates as fully his 
works in their Epitome, as in their full volume 3 and bcheld as am- 
ply the whole world in that little compendium of the {iXth day, as 
i1 the {cattered and dilated pieces of thoſe tive before, 
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Men commonly ct forth the torments of Hell by Fire, and the ex- 5:77, 51, 


tremity of eorporal AMfictions, and defcribe Hell in the fame me 
thod that Mahomet doth Heaven, This indeed makes a noiſe, and 
Drums in popular Ears : but if this be the terrible piece theres 
of, it is not worthy to ftand in diameter with Heaven, whoſe happi- 
neſs conſilis in that part that is beft able to comprehend it, that im» 
mortal eflcnce , that tranſlated Divinity andColony of God, the Soul, 
Surely thoug]; we placeHell underEarth, the Devil's walk and puslue is 
about it: Mcn ſpeak too popularly who place it in thofe flaming Moaun- 
tains, which to groſlcr apprehenſions repreſent Rell. The Heart of 
Man 1s the place the Devils dwell in ; I feel ſometimes a Hell within 

my felt ; Lucifer keeps his Court in my Breaſt ; Legion is revived in 
me. * There are as many Hells, as Anaxagoras conceited Worlds ; ] 
there was more than one H-ll in Magdalene, when there wers 
ſeven Devils 3 for every Devil is an Hell unto himſelf; he holds e- 
nough of torture if his own «bi, and needs not the miſery of circum- 
ference to affli& him: and thus a diftracted Conſcience here, is a 
ſhadow or introduction unto Hell hereafttr, Who can but pity the 
merciful intention of thoſe hands that do deſtroy themſelves? the De- 
vil were it in his power would do the like ; which being impoſlible, 
his miſcries are endleſs, and he ſuffers moſt in that attribute wherein he 
is impaſlible, his immortality. | 

I thank God that with joy I mettion it, T was never afraid of Hcll, 
nor never grew pale at the deſcription of that place 31 have (o fixed my 
contemplations on Heaven , that T have almoſt forgot the Idea of Hclj, 
and am afraid rather to loſe the Joyes of the one, than endure rhe mi- 
ſcry of the other; to be deprived of them, is a perfect Hell, and 
needs methinks no addition to compleat our affliitionsz that terrible 
term hath never detained me from fin, nor do | owe any good aGion 
to the name thereof : I fear God, yet am not afraid ot him; his 
Mercies make me aſhamed of my fins, before his Judgements afraid 
thereof.: thele are the forced and ſecondary method of his wiſdom, 
which he uſeth but as the Jaſt remedy, and upon provocations a 
courſe rather to deter the wicked, than incite the vertuous to his 
worſhip, I can hardly think there was ever any ſcared into Heaven ; 
they go the faircſt way to Heaven, that would ſerve God without 
2 Hell; other Mercenaries, that crouch unto him in fear of Hcll, 
though they term themafchves the Servants, are indeed but: the Slaves 
of the Almighty. 
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And to be true, and ſpeak my Soul , when I ſurvey the occur» Se. 53. 


rences of my Life, and call into account the Finger of God, I can 
perceive nothing but an Abyſs and Maſs of Mercies, cither in gencral 
to inankind , or in particular to my ſelf: and whether out of the 
prejudice of my affection, or an inverting and partial conccit of his 
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mercies, I know not 3 but thoſe which others term Croflcs, Aiflictic 
ons, Judgements, Misfortunes, to me, who 1nquire farther into them 
than their vilible etfcs, they both appear, and in event have evcr 
proved the ſecret and diſſembled favours of his attc&ion, It is a tin- 
gular picce of Wiſdom to apprehend truly, and without paſſion , the 
Works of God, and (o well to dittinguith his Juttice trom his M:r- 
Cy, as-not mil-cail tote noble Attributes: yet It 15 lIikewite an honett 
picce of Logick , ſo to dilpute and argue the proceedings ct God, as 
ro diltinguith even his judgements into tnercies.ForGod 15 merciful an- 
to all, becauic better to the worli, than the beti defcrvez and to lay 
he pamſhech none in this world, though it bea Paradox, is no ablur- 
dity. To one that hatn committed Murther, it the Judge ſhould 
only ordain a Fine, it were a madncls to call this puniſhment, and to 
xcpinc at the ſentence, rather than admice the Clemency of the Judge : 
T hus our offences being mortal, and deicrving not only Death, but 
Dainnation ; it che goodne(s of God be content tO traverle and pals 
them over with a lols, misfortune, or diſcale, what Frenſis were it 
to term this puniſhment, rather than an cxtremity of mercy ; and to 
2roan under the Rod of his Iudgements, xather than ad are the 
Scepter of his Mercies? Theretore to adore, honour, and admitc him, 
15a Dcbt of Gratitude due from the Obligation of vur Nature, States, 
and Conditions; and with theſe thoughts,  he.that knows them bett, 
will not deny that } adore him, That 1 obtain Heaven, and the bliſs 


| thereof, is accidental, and not the jutended work of my: devotion 3 it 


being a felicity I can neither think to deſerve, not ſcarce'in modeliy to 
expect, For thule twoends of us all, cither as rewards or pumniſh- 
ments, arc mercifully ordained and diſproportionably difpoled unto 
our Actions ; the one being ſo far beyond our deſerts, the other ſo 
pifigitcly below our demerits, 11 | 

There 15 no Salvation to thoſe that believe not in Chrilt, that is, 
Ay fome, tince his Nativity, and as Divinity afftirmeths before alto; 
vhich nukes me much apprehend. the end of thoſe honeli Wosthics 
and Philoſophers which dyed before his Tacarnation. * It is hard 
ro place thoſe Souls in Hcll ] whoſe worthy Lives do teach us 
V-rtuc on Earth ; mcthigks .among(t thoſe many Subdivitzons of 
Heil, there wwight have becn one Limbo Ife for thele.. What a ſtrange 
Vittonjwill it beta ſee their Poetical fiions conveeted into Verities, 
and their imagined and fancied Furics , into real D:vils? how ſtrange 
10 them will Cound the Hittory of Adam, when they (hall \uff.r tor 
him they never heardof ? when they derive their Genealogy from 
tne Gods, hill know they are the unbappy iſſue of linful man ? It 
!> ay inſoint part of rcalon, to controvert the Work or God, of que- 
tion the Jalijee cf his procecdings. Could Humility tcach others, 
as It 413t2 tiltructed me, 9 conterplate the infiaite and incompreben- 
ſible. 
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fible diltance b:twixt t he Creator and the Creature 3 'or did we 
ſeriouſly Þerpend that one Simile of St, Paxl, Shall the Veſſel ſay 10 
the Potter, why haſt thou made me thus? it would prevent theſe arro- 
gant diſputes okgeaſon, nor would we argue the definitive ſentence 
of God, either to Heaven or Hell, Men that live according to the 
right rule and law of reaſon, live but in their own kind, as beaſts 
do in theirs; who juſily obey the preſcript of their natures, 'and 
therefore. cannot reaſonably demand a reward of their aRions,as on» 
ly obeying the natural didates of their reaſon. It will therefore, and 
muſt at Jalt appear , that all ſalvation is through Chiiſt ; which ve- 
rity,' I fear, theſe great examples of vertue muſt confirm and make 
it good, how the perfcteſt actions of carth have no title or claim 
unto Heaven, | | | 


Nor truly doI think the lives of theſe, or of any other were ever 
correſpondent , orinall points conformable unto their dodrine » 3t 
is cvideat that * Ariftotle cranſgrefſed the rule of his own Ethicks 5 ] 
the Stoicks that condemn pallion, and command a man to laugh uw 
Phalaris his Bull, could not endure without a groan a fit of the Stone 
or Cholick. j| The Scepricks that affirmed they knew nothing, ] 
even in that opinion confute themſelves, and thoughc 
they knew more than all the world befide, Diogenes I hold 
to be the mott vain-glorious man of his time, and more ambitious in 
refuſing all Honours, than Alexander in rcjeGing none. Vice and 
the Devil put a Fallacy upon our Reaſons, and provoking us too ha» 
ſtily to run from it, entangle and profound us deeper init, * The 
Duke of Vexice, that weds himſelfunto the Sea, by a Ring of Gold, ] 
I will not accuſe of prodigality,becauſe it is a ſolemnity of good ute 
and conſequencein the State ; || Bat the Philoſopher that chrew his 
mony into the Sea to avoid Avarice, was a' notorious prodiga!, } 


There.is no road or ready way tO vertue z 1t is not an calte poiat of 


Art to diſcntangle our ſelves from this riddle, &r web of Sin : To 
 perfe& vertue, as to. Religion , there is required a Panopliz, Or core 
pleat armour 3 that whil'ftt we Iye at cloſe ward againlt one 
Vice, we lye not open to the venny of another ; And indeed wiſer 
giſcretions that have the thread of reaſon to conduct them,oftend with 
oue pardon; whereas, under- heads may (ſtumblc without diſhanour. 
*. There are ſo many circumſtances to piece up one good ation, 
that it isa leſſon to be good, and. we are forced t© be vertuous by 


Sed. 55: 


the book ] Again, the Practice of mc holds not an qual pace; * 


yea, and uften runs counter to their Theory; we naturally {nw 
what is good, but naturally purſue wiat is evil 3; - the Rh:- 
torick wherewith I perlwade another , 
| | G2 


cannot E-r[iy at 
| | $£DY 
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my feif : There is a depraved appetite in us., that will 
with patience hear the learned inftrucions of reaſon, but yet perform 
no farther than agregs to its own irregular humour. In brief, we 
all are Monliers, that is, a compoſition of Man ang Beaſt. whercin 
we muſt endeavour to be as the Poets fancy that wiſe man Chiroy, 
that is, to have the Region of Man above that of Beaſt, and Senſe 
to fit but at the feet of Reaſon.* Laſtly, I do defire with God, that 
all, but yet affirm with men, that few ſhall know ſalvation ; that 
the bridge is narxow, the paſſage lirajght nnto life : yet thole who 
dp confine the Church of God, cither to particular Nations, Churches 
or Families , have Made it far narrower than our Saviour ever 
meant if, 

* Thevulgarity of thoſe Judgements that wrap the Church of 
God in Strabo's cloak, and relirain. it unto Exrope, ] ſeem to me as 
bad Geographers as Alexander, who thought hc had Congquer'd 
all the world, when he had not ſubdued the halt of any part there- 
of: For we cannot deny the Church of God both in Aſia, and Africa, 
if we do not forget the Perigrinations of the Apoſtles, the deaths of 
the Martyrs, the Seflions of many, and. even in our reformed 


judgement, lawful Councils, held in thoſe parts in the minority 


and nonage of ours :; nor mull a few differences , more remarkable in 
the eyes of man , than perhaps in the judgement of God, excom> 
municate from Heaven one another, much leſs thoſe Chriſtians who 
arcin amannerall Martyrs, maintaining their -Faith in the noble wa 
of perſecution, aud ſerving God iv the :Fixe, whereas we honour him 
in rhe Suns»ſhine. | 

*Fis true, we all hold there 1s a number of Ele, and many tg 
bc faved yet take our Opinions together, and from the confution 
thereof, there will be no ſuch thing as ſalvation, nor ſhall any one 
be ſaved 3 for firſt the Church of Rome condemneth us, we like- 
wile them ; the Sub-reformiſts and SeQtarics ſentence the Dottrine 
of our Church as damnable. z the Atomiſt, or Familiſt, reprobates 
all thctc ; and all theſe, them again. Thus whilſt the mercies of God 
do promiic us Heaven, our conceits and opinions exclude us from 
that place. There muſt be therefore more than one St. Peter; par- 
ticular Churches and Scds uſurp the gates of Heaven, and turn the 
key again{t each pther 3 and thus we.goto Heaven apainlt each others 
wills, conccits,and opinions,and with as much uncharity,as ignoranecr, 
doerr,]T tear,in points not only of our own, but one anothers ſalvation. 


I. believe many are ſaved, who ta man ſeem reprobated 3 and 
many are xeprobated, who in the opinion and ſentence of man ftand 
elected ; there will appear at the laſt- day, iirange and. unexpected 
example s, both of his Juſtice and his Mercy 3 and therefore to de- 
| tine 
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tiae cither, is folly in man, and inſolency even in the Devils : thoſe 
acute and fubtile Spirits in all their ſagacity, can hardly divine who 
ſha}l be ſaved ; which if they could Prognettick, their labour were 
atancnd; nor need thiy compals the Earth ſeeking whom they nay 
devour. * Tiofe'who upon a rigid App!ication of the Law, ſcn- 
tence Solomon unto darenation |] condemn not only him, but them. 
fſelvcs, aud the whole World; tor by the Letter. and wiitttn Word 
of God, we are without exception in the tiafe of Death, bur there is 


a Prerogative of God, and an arbitrary pleaſure above the Letter of 


his own Law, by which alone we can pretend unto' Salvation, and 
through which Solomon might be as as cally ſaved as thoſe who cor.- 
dema him. 


The number of thoſe who pretend unto Salvation, and thoſe in- Fed, 58. 


finite ſwarms who think to pats through the Eye of this Needle, have 
much amazed me. That name and compcllation of little Flock, doth 
not comfort , but deject my D-votion; cfpecially when I refle& upon 
mine own unworthineſs, whercin, according tomy humble apprehenit- 
ons, I am below them al]. I believe there ſhall never be an Anarchy 
in Heaven ; but as there are Hierarchics amonglt the Angels, fo (hall 
there be digrees of priority amongli the Saints, Yctisit ( Fprotefi ) 
beyond ny ambition to aſpire unto the firft ranksz my detires only are, 
and I ſhall be happy therein, te be but the laſt man, and bring up the 
Rear in Hc:aven. 


Again, Iam confident, and fully perſwaded, yet dare not take my 5,7, 59. 


Oath of my S3lvation : I am as it were ſure, and do believe without all 
doubt, that there is fuch a City as Conſtantinople, yet for me to take 
my Oath thereon, were a kind of Pcrjury, becauſe I hold no infalli- 
ble warrant from my own ſenſe to confirm me in the certainty thereof : 
And trucly,though many pretend to an abſolute certainty of ti eir S21- 
vation, yet when an humble Soul ſhall contemplate our own ugworthi- 
neſs.ſhe ſhall mect with many doubts, and ſuddenly find how little we 
ſtand in iced of the precept of St, Paul, Work oxt your Salvation w:th 
fear and trembling. That which is the cauſe of my Eleccion,1 hold to be 
the cauſe of my Salvation , which was the mercy and beneplacit of 
Cod, before I was, or the Foundation of the World, Before Abra- 
ham was I am, is the ſaying of Chrift; yetisit true in ſome lenſes, 
if Ifay ic of my (elf; for TI was not only before my (elf, but Adam, 
that is in thc Idea of God, and the decree of that Synod held from all 
Eternity. And in this ſenſe , ] ſay, the World was before the Cre- 
ation, and at an end before it had a beginning z and thus was I dead 
before 1 wasalive z though my Grave be England, my dying place 
was Paradiſe ; and Eve nuſcarricd of me, before ſhe conceived of 
Cain, | 


Inſolent 
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Inſolent zeals that do decry good Works, and rely only upon 
Faith, take not away merit : for depending upon the efhcacy of their 
Faith, they enforce the condition of God , and ina more {ophiſtical 
way doſeem tochallenge Heaven. It was decreed by God, that only 
thoſe that Japt in the Water like Dogs, ſhould have the honour to 
deſtroy the Midianites ; yet could none of thoſe juſtly challenge, or 
imagine he deſerved that honour thereupon. I do not deny, but that 
true Faith, and ſuch as God requires, is not oniy a Mars or Token, 
but alfo a means of our Salvation 3 but where to find this, 1s as 
obſcure to me, as my laſt end, Ang.if our Saviour could objed un- 
to his own Diſciples: and Favourites, 4 Faith, that, to the quantity 
of a Grain of Muſtard ſeed, is able to remove Mountains 3 furely 
that which we boalt of, is not any thing, or at the moſt, but a remove 
from nothing, This is the Tenor of my Belief; whercin, though 
there be many things ſingular, and to the humour of my irregular 
ſelf 3 yet if they ſquare not with maturer judgements, I diſclaim 
them, and dono turther favour them, than the learned and becſi 
judgements ſhall authorize them. 
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Ow for that other Vertue of Charity, without which Faith is a 

neer notion, and of no exiſtence, I have ever endeavoured to 
youriſh che merciful diſpoſition and humane inclination I borrowed 
from iy Parents, and regulate it to the written and preſcribed Laws 
of Charity ; and if I hold the true Anatomy of my felf, I aim dclt+ 
ncated and naturally framed to ſuch a piece of Vertue: for I am of a 
Contſtitut.on fo general, that it comforts and fympaihizeth with all 
things; I have no antipathy, or rather Idio-!yncrabie, in dyet, hu- 
mour, air, any thing : * I wonder not at the Freach for their Diſh-s of 
Frogs, Snails ] and Toalſioals nor at the Fews for Locuits and Graſhvp - 
pers, but being amongh them, make them my common Viands z and 
I find they agree with my Sto! mack as well as theirs. I could digeft a 
Sallad gathcred ina Church yard, as well as in a Garden. I cannot 
fart at the preſence of 2 Scrpent, Scorpion, Lizard, or Salamander 3 
at the Wy Ot a Toad or Viper, I tind in meno defire to tike up a 
Stune to dittioy them. JI icel not in my felt thoſe common Antipa* 
thies that F can diſcover in others: Thoſe National repugnances do 
not touch me, nor do I benold with prejudice the French, [talian,Spa- 
aiard and Dutch; but wherclI find their ations 1a ballance with my 
Countiy-n.e.'s, I honour, love, and embrace them in ſome degree; I 
was born in the cighth Climate, but ſecrn for to be tramed and con - 
ſicllated untoall; I am no Plant that will not proſper out of a Gar- 
den. All places. ail Airs make unto me one Country ;, Lam in Exg- 
land, every where, and under any M-ridian :. 1 have been ſh-pwrackt, 
yet an not Enemy with the Sca or Winds; Ican ſtudy, p'a; or ſIcep 
in a Tempeſt. In breif, 1 am averſe from nothing > my Conſcience 
woald give me the lyc if I thould abſolutely deteſt or hate any cflence, 
but the Devii;or ſoat leaſt abhor any thing, but that we might come to 
\ Compoſition. It there be any among thoſe common objects of ha- 
tred Ido contemn and laygh at, it is that great Encmy of Rezion, 
Vcortuc, 
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Vertuc and Religion, the Multitude 3 that numerous peice of monſtro- 
fity, which taken aſunder, ſccin men, and the reaſonable Creatures of 
God 3 hut confuſed together , make but one great Beait, and a mon- 
lirutity more prodigious then Hydre 3 it is no breach of Charity to call 


theſc Fools it is the ſiyle all holy Writers have afforded them, fee 


down by Solemon in Canonical Scripture, and a point oi our Faith to 
believe ſo, Neither in the name of Multitude, do I only include the 
the baſe and minor ſort of Pcople ; there is a rabble even amongſt the 
Gentry, .a ſort of Plcbeian heads, whole fancy moves with the ſame 
Whcel as theſe ; Men in the fame Level with Mechanicks, though 
thcir fortunes do ſomewhat guild their intirmities, and their Purſes 
compound for their follics, But as in caſting account, three or tour men 
rogether come ſhort in account of one man placed by himſclf below 
them; ſo ncitherare a Troop of theſe ignorant Doradoees of that 
true cftecm and value, as many a forlorn pexfon, whoſe condition 
doth place him below their Feet, Let us ſpeak like Politicians, there 
15 a Nobility without Heraldry , a natural dignity, whereby one man 
is ranked with another, another filed before him, according to the 
quality of his Dcſcrt , and preheminence of his good parts. Though 
the corruption of thele times, and the byas of prelent practice wheel 
another ways thus it was in the firt and primitive Common-wealths, 
and is yet in the integrity and Cradle of well order'd Politics, till 
corruption gettcth ground 3 ruder defires labouring after that which 
wiſer conſiderations contemn, every one having a liberty to amaſs and 
heap up riches, and they a licenſe or faculty to do or purchaſe any 
thing. 

This general and indifferent temper of mine, doth more necrly di- 
ſpoſe me to this noble vertue, It is a happineſs to be born and framed 
unto vertue, and to grow up from the Seeds of Nature,rather than the 
inoculations and forced grafts of Education : yetif we are dire&ted ons 


1y by our particular Natures, and regulate our inclinations by no high-+ 
' cr rule than that of our reaſons, we are but Moralitts; Divinity will 


fill call us Heathens, Therefore this great work of Charity, muſt 
have other motives, ends, and impulfions : I give no Alms to fſatisfic 
the hunger of wy Brother, but to fulfil and accomplit) the Will and 
Command of my God; I draw not my Purſe for his ſake that demands 
it, but his that enjoyned it I relieve no man upon the Rhetorick of his 
miſcries,nor to content mine own commilerating difpolition; for this 
is ſtill but moral Charity, and an At that oweth more paſſion than 
reaſon, He that relieves another upon the bare ſuggeſtion and bowels 
of pity, doth not this ſo much for his ſake, as for his own : for by 


compaſſion we make others miſery our ownzand fo by relieving them, we 


relieve our ſelves alſo-It is as erroneous a conceit fo redre(s other Mens 


misfortunes upon the common confiderations of mercitul natures,that 
it 
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it may be one day our own caſe ; for this is a finifter and politick 
kind of Charity, whereby we ſeem to befpeak the pitics of men in 
the like occaſions; and trucly I have obſerved that thoſe profeſſed 
Eleemoſynaries. though ina croud or multitude, do yet direct and 
place their petitions on a few and ſ{clecgei perſons z there is ſurcly 
a Phyſiognomy, which thoſe experienced and Maſicr Mendicants 
obſerve, whereby they inltantly diſcover a merciful aſpe&, and will 
ſingle out a face, wherein the y ſpy the fignatures and marks of mer- 
cy» For there are n;yſtically in our faces certain CharaRters which 
carry in them the muito otour Souls, wherein he that can read 4. 
B. C, may read our natures, I hold moreover that there isa Phy» 
tognomy , or Phyſiognomy, not only of men, but of Plants andVe- 
getables; and in every one of them, ſome outward figures which 
hang as fignes or buſhes of their inward forms, The Finger of God 
hath icft an Inſcription upon all his works, not graphical, or com- 
poſed of Letters , but of their ſeveral forms ,* conſiicutions, parts, 
and operations, which. aptly joyned together do make one word 
that doth. expreſs their natures. By theſe Letters God calls the 
Stars by their names z and by this Alphabet 4dam aſligned te every 
Creature a nate peculiar to its nature. Now there are belides theſe 
Characters in our Faces, certain myſtical figures in our Hands, 
which I dare not call mecr daſhes, ſtrokes, # /a volee, or at ran- 
dom, becauſe delineated by a Pencil that never works in vain 3 and 
hercof I take more particular notice,becauſe I carry that in mine own 
hand, which I could never read of, nordiſcover in another. _A4riſtotle 
I confeis,in his acutc,and ſingular Book ofPhyſognomy, hath made no 
mention of Chiromancy 3 yet I believe the Egyptians, who were 


nearer addidcd to thoſe abſiruſe and myſtical Sciences, had a knowledg 


therein 3 to which thoſe vagabond and counterteit Egyptians did 
after pretend , and perhaps retained a few corrupted principles, 
which ſometimes might veriſic their prognoſticks, 

It is the common wonder of all men, # how among ſo many 
millions of faces, there ſhould be none alike: ] Now contrary, I 
wonder as much (how there ſhould be any alike ; he that 
ſhall conſider how many thouſand ſeveral words have been ſeri- 
ouſly and without fiudy compoſed out of 24. Letters ; with- 
all, how many hundred lines thcre arc to be drawn in the Fabrick 
of one Man ; ſhall eafily finde that this variety is neceſſary : And 
it will be very hard that they ſhall ſo concur, as co make one jor- 
tra& like another, Let a Painter carclzfly limb out a million of 
Faces, and you ſhall find them all different ; yea Ict him have his 
Copy before him, yct after all his art there will remain a ſculible 


difti.ion ; for the pattern or example of every thing is tlie per» 
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fcReſt in that kiud, whereof we fill come ſhort, though we tran+ 
ſcend or go beyond it, becauſe herein ic is wide, .and agrees not 
in all points unto the Copy. Nor doth the Similitude of Creatures 
diſparage the variety of nature, nor any way confound the Works 
of God, For even in things alike there is divertity 3 and thoſe 
that do ſeem to accerd, do maniklily diſagree. And thus 
1s man like God) for in the ſame things that we r:(emble him, we 
arc utterly different from him. There was never any thing (o like 
another , as in all points to concur z there will ever ſome rc ferved 
difference flip in, to prevent the identity, without which two ſe- 
veral things would not be alike, but the ſame, which is impofli- 
ble. 

But to return from, Philoſophy to Charity 31 hold not ſo narrow a 
conceit Of this vertue, as to conceive that to give Alms, isouly to be 
Charitable, or think a piece of Liberallity can comprehend the Tc- 
tal of Charity; Divinity hath wiſcly divided the act thereof into 
many branches, and hath taught usin this narrow way , many paths 
unto goodneſs :.as many wayes as we may do good, fo many wayes 
we may be charitable; there are infirmities not only of Body, but 
of Soul and Fortunes, which do require the merciful hand of our 
abilitics. I cannot contenin a man tor ignorance, but behold him 
with as much pity as I do Laz2rvs, It 15 no greater Charity to cloath 
his body, than apparel the nake dnefs of his Soul. It is an honou- 
rable object to tc. the reaſons of other men wear our Liveries, and 
their borrowed unJcrftandings do homage to the bounty of ours : It 
15 the cheapett way of beneficence, and like the natural charity of the 
Sun, illumiaatcs another without obſcuring it ſelf, To be reſerved 
and caitiff in this part of goodneſs, is the ſordideft piece of cove» 
toulne(ſs, and more contemptible than the pecuniary Avarice, To 
this (as calling my (If a Scholar ) Iam obliged by the duty of my 
conditionz [| make not therefore my head a grave, buta trexſure of 
knowledge 3 I intend nv Monopoly, but a community in learni”s ; 
I itudy not for my own ſake only, but for theirs that ſtudy not for 
themiclves, I envy no man that knows raore than my ſelf, but pi- 
ty them that know leſs, ] infiruk no man as an exerciſe of my 
knowledge, or with an intent rather to nouriſh and keep 1t alive in 
wine own hcad, than beget and propagate it in his 3 andin the 
midi of ail my endeavours, there is but one thought that dejcs 
nie, that my acquired parts muſt periſh with my (clf, ror can be 
Legacyed among ny honoured Fricnds. I cannot fall out, or con- 
tern a man for an errour, or conceive why a difference in Opinis 
on ſhould divide an aſftEtion . for Controverſies, Diſputes , and 
Argumentations,both in Philoſophy,and in Divinity if they mect =_ 
dil- 
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diſcrect and peaceable natures, do not infringe the Laws of Charity : 
in all diſputes, to much as there 15 of paſſton, ſo much there is of no- 
thing to the purpoſe z for then Reaſon , like a bad Hound, ſpends 
upon a falle Sznt, and torfakcs the queſtion firſt ſtarted. And in this 
is one reaſon why Controveiues are never determined 3 for though 
they be amp'y propoſtd,:'icy arc icarce at all handled, they do (o (wcll 
with unaeccliry Digruitons ; anQ the Parentheſis on the party, is of- 
ten as large as thc main: D.icouite upon the Subje&, The Foundati- 
ons of Religion are already eftabliſhca . and the Principles of Salvati- 
on ſubſcribed unto by all ; there 1cnains nut many Controverlics wor- 
thy a Paſſion, and yer acver any diſputed without , not only in Divi- 
nity, but inferiour Arts: * What a Ga: poxoury: vie and hot skirmith 
is betwixt 8, and T. 1n Leuciza ; ] low do Grammarians hack and ſlaſh 
for the Genitive Calc in Jupiter? How they do break their own 
Pates, to ſalve thac of Przſcian? Si foret in terris, rideret Democritas, 
Yea, even amongtt wifer militants, how many Wounds have been gi- 
ven, and credits Jain, for che poor vidory of an opinion, or beggerly 
conqucelt of a diſtinction ? Scholars are men of P.ace, they bear no 
Arms, || but their Tongues are ſharpec than Adis Razor 3 ] their 
Pens carry farther, and give a lowder report than Thunder : 1 had 
rather liand 1a the ſhock of a Baſiliſco , than in the fury of a mercile(s 
Pcn, It is not meer Zeal to Learning, or Devotion to the Muſes, that 
wiſer Princes Patron the Arts, and carry an indulgent Aſpe&t unto 
Scholars ; but a deſire to have their names eternized by the memory of 
their writings,” and a fearof the revengtul Pen of ſucceeding Ayes : 
for theſe are the men, that when they have vlayed their parts, and had 
their exzts, muſt ſtep out and give che moral of theirScenes,and dcliver 
unto Poſterity an Inventory of their Vertues aad Vic Aud furcly there 
goes a great deal of Conſcience t-> the compiling of 2a Hiltory : there is 
no reproach to the Scandal of z Storyzit is (uch an authentick kind of fa!- 
ſhood,that with authority bclies our good names to allNations and Pye 
ſterity. 

There is another offence unto Charity, which no Author hath every 
written of, and few taxe notice of, and that's the r-proach, not of 
whole profcſlions,mytterics and conditions, but of wholeNations, where- 
in by opprobiuvus Epitnets we miſca) cach other, and by an uucharita- 
ble Logick, from a diſpoſition in x 1cw, conclude a habit in all, 
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Le mutin Anglois, © le bravache Eſc Jow ; 

Le bougre Italian, & le fol Francois, 

Le prultron Romain, lelarron de Gaſcongue, 
L'Eſpagnol ſuperbe, & F Aleman yar ongie, 
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* St. Paxl, that calls the Cretisns Lyecrs, doth ie but indire@ly, and 
upon quotation of their own Poets, ] || Et is as bloody a thought in 
one way; as Nero's was in another. For by a word we wound a 
thouſand, ] and at one blow aſſaſſine the honour of a Nation. It is 
as complcar a piece of madneſs to miſcal and rave againſi the times ; 
or think to recal men to reaſon, by a fit of paſſion « Democritus, that 
thought to laugh the times into goodne(s, ſeems to me as deeply Hy. 
- pochondriack, as Heraclitzs that bewailed them 3 it moves not my 
Spleen co behold the mulcitude- in their proper humours, that is, in 
their fits of folly and madneſs, as well underſtanding that wiſdom is 
not prophan'd unto the World, and 'cis the priviledge of a few to be 
Vertuous. They that endeavour to abolith Vice, deſtroy alſo Vertue 
for contraries, though they defiroy ,one another, are yet in life of 
one another. Thus Vertue(aboliſh Vice) is an Idea © agatn,the communi« 
ty of fin doth not diſparage goodneſs; for when Vice gains upon the 
major part, Vertue jn whom it remains, becomes more excellent; and 
being lo{t in ſome 5 multiplies its goodneſs in others, which remain 
untouched, and perſift intire in the general inundation. I can there- 
fore behold Vice without Satyr, content only with an admonition, or 
inſtructive reprehenſion 3; for Noble Natures, and ſuch as are capable 
of goodneſs, are railed into Vice, that might as cafily be admoniſhed 
into Vertue 3 and we ſhould be all ſo far the Orators of goodneſs, as 
to protect her from the power of Vice, and maintain the cauſe of in« 
| jured truth, No man can jultly cenfure or condemn another; becauſe 
indeed no man truly knows another, This I perceive in my ſelf; for 
amin the dark to all the World, and my neareſt Friends behold me 
butia a Cloud : thoſe that know me but ſuperficially, think leſs of 
me than I do of my icIf; thoſe of my near acquaintance think more : 
God, who truly knows me, knows that I am nothing ; for he only be- 
holds me, and all the World, who looks not on us througha derived 
Ray, or a Trazc&ion of a ſenfible Species, but beholds the ſubſtance 
without the help of accidents, and the forms of things, as we their 
Operations. Farther, ny» man can judge another, becauſe no man 
knows himſelf ; for we' cenſure others but as they diſagree from that 
humour which we fancy laudable in our ſelves, and commend others 
but tor that whercin they feerm to quadrate and conſent with us, So 
that in concluſion, allis but that we all condemn, Self-love, *Tis 
the general complaint of theſe times, and perhaps of thoſe paſt, that 
(_harity grows cold 3 which I perceive moſt verificd in thoſe which 
molt do manifeſt the Fires and Flames of Zeal; foritis a Vertue that 
belt agrees with coldefi Natures, and ſuch as are complcxioned for hu- 

mility : But how ſhall we expect Charity towards others , when 
_ we arc uncharitable to our ſelves? Charity begins at home, is the 
voice of the World; yet is every man his greateſt Enemy, and as it 
were 
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were, his own Ex-cutioner, Nox occides, is the Commandment of 
God, yet ſcarce obterved by any man); for I perceive every man is his 
own Atropos, and lendsa hand tocut the Thred of his own days. 
Cain was not therefore the firit Murtherer, but Adam, who brought 
in death 3 wherefore he beheld the praQtice and example in his own Son 
Abel, and faw that veriticd in the experience of another, which faith 
could not per{ſwade him in the Theory of himſelf. 


There is I think,no man that apprehendeth his own miſcries 1s than $eq. 6: 


my ſelf, and no man that ſo nearly apprehecnds anothers. I could loſe 
an Arm without a Tear, and with few Groans 3 methinks,be quirtered 
into pieces; yet can | weep molt (eriouily at a Play , and receive with 
true pallion , the counterfeit Griefs of thoſe knowa and profcfled Im- 
poſtures. It is a barbarous-part of inhumanity to add unto any afllic- 
ed parties miſery, ot indeavour to multiply in any man, a pallion, 
whoſe ſingle naturc is already above his patience : this was the great- 
et affliction of Fob, and thoſe oblique cxpoltulations of his Friends, 
a deeper injury than the down+right blows of the Devil. It is not 
the Tears of our own Eyes only, but of our Friends alſo, that do ex- 
haul the current of our ſorrows; which falling into many fireams, 
runs more peaceably, and is contented with a narrower Channel. Ic 
is an Ad within the power of Charity, to tranſlate a paſſion out of 
one Breaſt into another, and to divide a ſorrow almoli out of it fclf; 
foran affliction, like a dimenſion , may be fo divided, as if not indi - 
vilible, at leaft to become inſenfible, Now with my fricnd I defire 
not to ſhare gy participate, but to engroſs his ſorrows, that by mak- 
ing them n ine own, I] may more eaſily diſcuſs them ; for in mine own 
reaſon, and within my (elf, I can command that, which I cannot in» 
treat without my ſelf, and within the circle of another, I have often 
read of thole noble pairs and examples of friendihip, not fo truly Hi- 
fiories of what had been, as Fictions of what ſhould be; but I now 
perceive nothing in them but puflibilities, nor any thing in the Hcroick 
examples of Damon and Pzthias, Achilles and Patroclus, which me» 
thinks upon ſome grounds I could not perform within the narrow 
compaſs of my ſelf. That a man ſhould lay down his life for his friend, 
ſeems ſirange to vulgar affections, and ſuch as contine themſelves with» 
in that worldly principle, Charity begins at home. For mine own 
part, I could never remember the relations thatT held unto my ſelf, 
nor the reſpe& that I owe unto my own nature, in the cauſe of God, 
my Country, and my Friends. Next to theſe three, I do embrace my 
ſelf; I confeſs I do not obſerve that oxder that the Schools ordain our 
affeQions, to love our Parents, Wives, Children, and then our Friends 3 
for excepting the injunion of Religion, Ido not find in my (elf ſuch 
a neceſſary and indiſſ;luble Sympathy to all thoſe of my Blood, I 


hope Ido not break the fifth Commandment, if I conceive 1 may love 
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my Friend bctore the nearctt ot my Blood, even thoſe to whom I owe 
the Principles of life 3 I never yet cali a true affection on a Woman, 
but I have loved my friend asI do Vertue, my Soul, my God. From 
hence methinks / do conceive now God loves man, what happineſs 
there is in the love of God. Oritting all other, there are three moſi 
myſtical Unions; two Natures in one Perſon 3 three Perfons in one 
Nature ; one Soul in two Bodies, For though indeed they be really 


divided, yet are they fo united, as they icvem but une, ana inake ra- 
| ther a duality than two diftind Souls, 


There are wonders 1a true atfcaion; it i5 a Boly of Enigml's, My- 
ſeries and Riddles; wherein two {o become one, as they both become 
two:T love my tricend before my felt and yer mcthinacl do not love him 
enough: ſome tew Months hence, my multiplyed .Þf-ction will raake me 
bclervelhave not loved him at all: whenT 3m ttum {itn Tam dcad £111 I be 
with him;whenTam with him Iam not fatish:d,but would fill be nearer 
hin .Unitcd Souls are rot fatished with imbraces, but dcfire to be truely 
each other z whicii being impolfible, their defiresare infiaite, and pro= 
ceed without a pollibility of ſatisfaction. Another miſery there is in 
afſeion,that whom we truely love like our own ſclcs,*we forget their 
looks, nor can our memory retain the Idea of their Faces; and it is 
no wonder : for they are our ſelves, and our affe&ion makes their 
looks our own. This noble aftccion falls not on vulgar and common 
conſtitutions, but on ſuch as are mark'd for vertue : he that can love 
his Freind with this noble ardour, will in a competent degree affe& 
all. , Now if we can bring our aff-Gions to look beyand the Body, 
and caſtan Eye upon the Soul, we have found out the true object, not 
only of friendſhip, but Charity z and the greateſt happinels that we 
can bequeath the Soul, 15 that wherein we all do place our laſt felicity, 
Salvation 3 - which though it berot inour power to bctiow, itis in 
our Charity, and pious invocations to deſire, if not procure and fur- 
ther. ] cannot contentedly frame a Prayer for my felf in particular, 
without a Catalogue for my Freindsz nor requeſt a happineſs wherein 
my ſociable difpotition doth not delire the fellowſhip of my Neigh- 
bour, T never hcar the Toll of a pitting B-ll, though in my mirth, 
without my Prayers an beſt withcs for the depurtin:; Spirit : I cannot 
go to cure the burly Of my Paticit, but I forget 1y profeſſion, and 
call unfo God for hi5 Soul - I cannot fee one fay nis Prayers, but in- 
{trad of imitating him, I fall :inro Gipplication for kim, who perhaps 
15 6G MGEC THING £1141 A LNMILON natures andit God hath vouchſafed 
an Ear tomy tovyphic.ivns, there are ſrri ly many happy that never 


taw me, and cnjoj inc bl:ff > 5i mine untnown d-vinions, To pray 


for Enemizs, at is, fox their $2lation, 15 no harib'precept, but the 
pretit-c of ourdaiiy and oidingy dovennns, TJ crrinot bclieve the 
fiory of the tal;zan; | wi bad withes and unciiaiitable dehires proceed 
no 
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no further than this Lite z it is the Devil, and the uncharitable votes 
of Hell, that defire our inifcry in the world to come. 

To do no injury, nor take none 3 was a Principle, which to my 
former years, and impatient aftcCtions, ſeemed to contain cnough of 
Morality > but iy more (etled years, and Chritiian conſtitution, have 
fallen upon (evcrer reſolutions. I can hold there is no ſuch thing as 
injury 3 that it there be, thercis no ſuch injury as revenge, and no 
ſuch revenge as the contempt of an injury 3 that to hate another, 1s 
to malign himſelf ; that the t:u.lk way to love another is 
co deſpiſe our (elves, I were unjuſt unto mine own Cooſcience, it 1 
ſhould ſay 1 am at variance with any thing like my iclf. I find there 
are many pieces in this one Fabrick of man ; this frame is railed upon 
a Maſs of Antipathies : I am one miethinks, but as the World 3 where- 
in notwithlianding there are a {warm of diſtin t-{f{ences, and in them 
another worid of contrarietics 3 we carry private and domeftick Enemies 
within, publick and more holttle Adverſarics without, The Devil, 
that did but buttct St, Paul, plays methinks at ſharp. with me ; Let me 
be nothing, if within the compaſs of my ſelf, 1 do not find the Bat- 
tel of Lepanto, Paſlion againii Reaſon, Reaſon againli Faith, Faith 
- againſt the Devil, and my Conſcience againſt all. There is another 
man within me, that's angry with me , rebukes, commands, and da» 
ſtards me. T1 have no Conſcience of Marble, to retilt the hammer of 
more heavy ottences; nor yet too ſoft and waxen, as to take the im» 
preſſton of cach ſingle Peccadillo or ſcape of infirmity : I am of a 
range bclick, that it 1s as ealie to be forgiven {ome Lins, as to com+ 
mit (ome others, For my Original fin, I hold it to be waſhed away 
in my Baptiſm ; for my actual tranſgreſſions, I compute and reckon 
with God , bur from my laft repentance,Sacrament, or general abſolu- 
tion and tnerefore am not terrih.d with the (ins or madneſs of my 
Youth.I thank the goodneſs of God, *I have no tins that want a name; ] 
I am not tingular in oftences, my tranfgr.flions are Epidemical, and 
from the conimon breath of our corruption. For there are certain tems 
pers of Brody, which matcht withan humorous depravity of mind, do 
hatch and produce vitioti:ics, whoſe newnels and monttrofity of Nas 
ture admits no name 3 |} this was the temper of that Lecher chat car- 
nal'd with a Stat#z J* and conliitution of Vero in his Spintrian recres 
ations. ] For the heavens are not only fruitful innew and unheard-of 
Stars. tiic Earth in Plants and Animals, but mens minds allo in 
vilany and vices ; now the duljneſs of my reafon, and the vulgarity 
of my diſpotition , never proinpted my invention, nor follicited my 
atteGion unto any of thoſe; ycteven thoſe common and quotidiax 
intirmities that fo neceſſurily attend me, and do item to be my very 
nature, have ſo dejected me, fo broken the ctii.ation that T ſhouid 
have otherwiſe of my (elf, that I repute my feif the mott abjeRett 
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piece of mortality ; Divines preſcribe a fit of ſorrow to repentance ; 
there goes indignation , anger, forrow, hatred, , into mine; paſ- 
fions of a contrary nature, which neither ſeem to ſute with this 
aQion, nor my proper conſtitution. It is no breach of chaiity to our 
ſclves, to be at variance with our Vices ; n0 rto abhor that par of 
us, Which is an enemy to the ground of Charity, our God ; where- 
y2 we do but imitate our great ſelves the World, whole divided An- 
tipathics and contrary faces do yet carry a charitable regard unto 
the whole by their particular diſcords, preſerving the common har» 
movy, and keeping in fetters thole powers, whole rebclliogs once 

Maſters, might be the ruine of all. 
I thank God, amongſt thoſe millions of Vices I do inherit and 
hold from Adem, I have eſcaped one, and that a mortral enemy to 
Charity, the farſt and father fin, not only of man , but of the devil, 
Pride 3 a vice whoſe name is comprehended in a Monolyllable, but in 
itsnature not circumſcribed with a world 3 I have eſcaped it in a 
condition that can hardly avoid ig : thoſe petty acquiſitions and repu- 
red perfcRions that advance and elevate the coneeits of other men,add 
no feathers unto mine, * I have ſcen a Grammarian Towr and Plume 
himſelf over a ſingle line in Horace, ] and ſhew more pride in the 
conſirucion of one Ode, than the Author in the compoſure of the 
whole Book. For my own part, befides the Fargon and Patois of 
ſeveral Provinces, I underſiand no leſs than fix Languages 3. yet I 
proteſi ] have no higher conceit of my (clf, than had our Fathers 
before the confulion of Babel, when there was but one Language 
in the World, and none to boaſt himſelf either Linguiſit or Critick, 
I have not only feen ſeveral Countries, beheld the nature of their 
Climes, the Corography of their Provinces, Topography of their Ci- 
ties, but underſtood their ſeveral Laws, Cuſtoms and Policies 3 yet 
cannot all this perſwade the dulneſs of my ſpirit unto ſuch an 0+ 
pinion of my fel, as I benold in nimbler and conceited heads, that 
never looked a dcgrce b:yond their neſts, I know the names and 
ſomewhat more ot all tie Conſtellations in my Horizon , yet I 
have fecn a pi2ting Mariner, that could only name the Pointers 
and the North-Stzs ouietalk me, and conceit himſclf a whole Sphere 
above nic I know mit ot the Plants of my Country,and of thoſe about 
me, yt 14 nnks | do not know fo many as when I did but know a 
hundred, and ha1 (carccly ever Simpled further than Cacapfide : 
for {11d (die denf crracty and fchas arc not full with a handful,or 
eatic meaſu+* of knowledg.. taiok they know nothing till they know 
al!, which bing 1ropoſiible, they tall upon the opinion of Socrates, 
aid on:lv know they knCw not any thing, ®F I cannot think that 
Her pin'd away voor the Riddle of the Fiſherman, ] or {| that 
Arijt.;le, wno under:iyod hc uncertainty of kaowledge, and _ 
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ed to oftcn the Reaſon ef Man too weak for the works of Nature, 
did ever drown himſelf upon the flux and reflux of Erripzs. J We 


do but learn to day, what our bettcr advanced judgements will un- 
teach to morrawz and[| Ariſtotle doth not inlirvd us, as Plitodid him. 
that is, to confute kimfclf, ] I have run through all forts, yet find no 
ret in any; though our fiilt fludies aud junivr endeavours may liy'e 
us Peripateticks, Stoicks, or Academicks, 5 yet I perceive the wilt} 
neads prove, at laſt, almoſt all Scepticks, an4 fiand lice Fans in the 
Ficld of knowledge. I have therefore one common and authentick 
Philoſophy I learned in the Schools, whereby I diſcourſe and fatiche 
the reaſon of other men; another more reſerved, and drawn from 
experience, whercby I content mine own. Solomon, that complain. 
ed of ignorance in the height of knowledge, hath not only kumbled 
wy conceits, but diſcouraged my endeavours, There is yet another 
conceit that hath ſometimes made me ſhut my books, which tells me 
it isa vanity to waſte our days in the blind purſuit of knowledge ; it 
is but attending a little longer, and we ſhall enjoy that by inftinQ and 
infuſion, which we endeavour all here by labour and inquiſition : 1t is 
better to fit down in a modeſt ignorance, and reli contented with the 
natural bleſſing ef our own reafons, than buy the uncertain knowledge 
of this lite, with ſweat and vexation, which D-ath givcs every fool 
gratis, and is an acceſſary of our gloritication. 
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I was never yet once, and commend their reſolution, who never Sed. 9, 


marry twice z not that I difallow of ſecond marriage : as neither in 
all caſes of Polygamy, *'whieh conliderivg fometimes , and the unc- 
qual number of both Sexes, may be alſo neccluy. The whole 
world was made for man, but the twelfth part of man for: woman <: 
Man is the whole world, and the Breath of God ; Woman the Rib, 
and crooked piece of man. *I could be content that we might pro- 
create like Trees] without conjunction, or that there were any way 
to perpetuate the world without this trivial and vulgar way of coi- 
tion 1t is the fooliſhelt att a wiſe man. commits in all his lite, nor 15 
there any thing that will more dejed his cooi'd imagination, when 
he ſhall confider what an odd and unworthy piece of tolly he hath 
committed, I ſpeak not in prejudice, nor am averſe from- that 
ſweet Sex, but naturally amorous of all that is beautiful 3 I can 
look a whole day with delight upon a handſome PiQure, though it 
be but of an Horſe. It is my temper, andT like it the better, to 
affe@ all harinony 3 and ſure there is muſick even in the beauty, and 
the filent note which Cxpid firikes, far ſweeter than the ſound ofan 
Inſtrument': For there is Mufick where ever tÞcre 1s a Harmony , 
order er proportion; and thus far we may maintain the Muſick of 
the Sphears; for thoſe well ordered motions, and regular paces, 


though they give no ſound unto the Ear, yet to the undertftanding - ws 
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ſtrike a note moſt full of harmony. Whatſoever is harmonically com- 
poſed, delights in harmony 3 which makes me much diſtruſt theſym- 
metry of thoſe heads which declaim againit all Church- Muſick, For 
my felf, not only from my obedience, but my particular genius, I do 
embrace it ; for even that vulgar and Tavern- Mufick, which makes 
one man merry, another tad, firikes in me a deep fit of Devotion,and 
a profourid contemplation of the firſt Compoſer , there is ſomething 
in it of Divinity morechan the Ear diſcovers3 it is an Hieroglyph« 
c3l and ſhadowed Leſſon of the whole world, and Creatures ot God, 
ſuch a melody to the Ear,as the whole world well underfiood, would af- 
ford the underſtanding. In brief,it is a ſenſible fit of thatharmony, which 
intclleually ſounds in the Ears of God. I will not ſay with Plato, the 
Soul is an harmony, but harmonica}, and hath its neareſt ſympathy 
unto Muſick ; thus ſome whoſe temper of body agrees, and humours 
che confiitution of their Souls, are born Poets, though indeed all arc 
naturally inclined unto Rhythme, || This made Tec:tus in the very 
firſt Line of his Story, fall upon a Verſe; and Cicero the worſt of 
Poets, but * declaiming for a Poet, falls in the very firſt ſentence up- 
on a perfe& |/ Hexameter.] fecl not in-me thoſe ſordid and unchriltian 
dcfires of my profcflion ;?I do not ſecretly implore and wiſh for Plagues, 
rejoyce at Famines, reyolve Ephemerides and Almanacks in expeRati- 
on of malignant AſpeRs, fatal ConjunQions and Eclipſes : I rejoyce 
not at unwholeſome Springs, norunſeaſonible Winters : my Prayer 
goes with the Husbandman's ; I defire every thing in its proper fea- 
fon, that neither men nor the times be put out of temper, Let me be 
lick my (elf , if fometimes the malady of my Paticnt be not a Difeaſc 
unto me 3 [ defire rather to cure his infirmitics than my own neceſlities: 
where I do him no good, mcthinks it is ſcarce honeſt gain 3 though I 
confeſs 'tis but the worthy Salary of our well intended endeavours : I 
am not only aſhamed, but heartily ſorry, that befides death, there are 


.Diſcaſes incurable 3 yet rot for my own ſake, or that they be beyond 
my Art, but for the general cauſe and ſake of humanity, whoſe com- 
mon Cauſe I apprchend as mine own ; And to ſpeak more gencrally, 
:thoſe three Noble Profcflions which all civil Common-wealths do ho- 
:nour , are raifcd upon the fall of Adam, and are nvt any way exempt 
-from their infirmitics;- there are not only Diſeaſes incurable in Phy- 
ſick, but Cafes indiffolvable in Laws, Vices incorrigible in Divinity - 


it general Councils may err, Ido not ſee why particular Courts ſhould 


be infallible 3 their perfeReſt rules are raiſed upon the erroneous rca- 


ſons cf Man; and the Laws of one , do but condemn the rules of a- 


-nother 3 as Ariſtotle oft-times the opinions of his Predecefſors, be» 


cauſe, though agrecablc to reaſon, yet were not conſonant to his own 


Rules. and -Logick of his proper Principles. Again, to ſpeak nothing 
of the Sin againſt the Ho 


y Ghoſt, whoſe curc not oply, but whoſe 
nature 
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nature n unknown 3 I can cure the Gout or Stone in ſome, ſooner 
than Divinity Pride, or Avarice in others. I can cure vices by 
Phyfick when they remain incurable by Divinity ; and ſhall obcy 


my Pills when they contemn their Precepts. I boaſt nothing, but 


lainly fay, we all labour againſt our own cure ; for death is the cure 
of all diſeaſes. There is no Catholicon or univerſal remedy I' know, 
but this, which though nauſeous to quealic ſtomacks, yet to pre- 
parcd appetites immortality, | 

For wy Converſation; it is Jike Suns, with all men, and witha 
friendly aſpe@ togood and bad. Methinks there is no man bad, and 
the worſt, beſt; that is, while they are kept within the circle of 
thoſe qualities, wherein there is good : There is no mans mind of ſuch 
diſcordant and jarring a temper,to which a tunable diſpotition may 
not ſtrike a harmony. Magne virtutes, nec minera vitia 5 it is the 
polie of the beli natures, * and may be inverted on the worſt ; ] 
there are in the moſt depraved and venomous dilpofitions, certain 
pieces that remain untoucht , which by an Autiperiſteſis become 
more excellent, or by the excellency of their antipathics are able 
to preſerve themſelves from the contagion of their enemies vices, 
and perſiſt entire beyond the genera] corruption. For it is alſo 
thus in natures, The greateſt Balſomes do lye enveloped in the bo- 
dics of the moſi powerful Corrofives; I ſay moreover, and 
I ground upon experience, * that poy fons contain within themtelves 
cheir own Antitode, 7 and that which preſerves them from the ve- 
nom of themſelves, without whichthey were not deletorious to others 
only,but tothemſclves alfo, But it is the corruption that I fear with+ 
in me, not the contagion of commerce without me. *'Tis'that un- 
roly regiment within me, that will defiroy me ; 'tis I rhat do in 
fe& my (elf; 11 the man without a Navel yet liyes 1n me} I feel that 
original Canker corrode and devour me ;z and therefore Defends me 
Dios deme, Lord deliver me from my felt is a part of my Letany, and 
the firſt voice of my retircd, imaginations. There is no man alone, be- 
cauſe every man is a Microcoſm, and carrics the whole World about 
himgz Nanquam minus ſolus quam cum ſolus, though it be the A. 
pothegme of a wiſe man, is yet true in the mouth of a Fool ; 
for indeed, though in a Wilderacſs, a man is never alone, not on- 
ly becauſe he is with himſelf, and his own thoughts, but becauſe 
he is with the Devil, wha ever conſorts with our folitude, and 1s 
that unruly Rebel that muſters up thoſe diſordered motions which 
accompany our ſcqueſired imaginations : And to ſpeak more nar- 
rowly, there is no ſuch thing as f(olitude, nor any thing that can 
be faid to bealone, and by it (elf, but God, who is in his own 
circle, 2nd can ſubſit by himſelf; all others, beſides their diſſimi- 


lary and Hetcrogenous parts, which in a manner multiply thuir o2- 
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tures, cannot ſubſilt without the concourle of God, / ang the (ocicty 
of that hand which doth uphold their natures. In brief, there can 
be nothing truly alone, and by its fclf, which is nat trucly one ; and 
ſuch is only God : All others do tranſcend an unity,and lo by conſe. 
quence=are many, | 
Now for my life, it is amiracle of thirty years, which to rclate, 
were not a Hiltory, but @ picce of Poctry, and would: found ro corr- 


 monears like a Fable; tor the world, I count ittnot an Inn, bur an 


12oſpital ; and a place not to live, but to dic in. The Wold that 
I regard is wy (clt ; 1t is the Microcoltm of my own frame that I caft 
mine cye on 5. for the other, I uſcit but ike my Globe, and turn 
jt round ſometimes tor my recreation. Mecn that look upon my out- 
tide, peruſing only my condition and Fortunes,do err 1 my Altitude; 
for ] amabove Az/as his ſhoulders. Theeartn 15 a point not only 
10 r:\pc@ ot the Heavens above us: but of that Heavenly and Ce- 
Iitial part within us ; that maſs of fleſh thatſcircumſcribes meglimits 
not my mind : that ſurface that tells the Heavens 1t hath an end 
ca183113t perfwade me I have any : I take my cixcle to be above three 
hundred and ſixty; though the number of the Ark do meaſure my 
body, it comprchendeth not my mind : whilſt Iftudy to hind how 
I ama Microcoſm or little World, I find my (elf {omething more 
tizai; the great, There is ſurely a piece of D.vinity in us, ſon.ething 
t!izat wes before the Elements, and owes no homage unto the Sun, 
Nature tells me I am the Image of God, as well as Scri- 
pture : he that underſtands. not thus much, hath not his introdu- 
d&ion or rft leflon, and is yet to begin the Alphabet of man. Let 
me not injure the telicity otothers, if I (ſay I am as happy as 
any ; Rauat Calum, Fiat voluntas tua, falveth all; fo that what- 
focver happens, it is but what our daily prayers detire, [on bricf; 
Iam content, and what ſhould providence add more ? Surcly 
this is It we call heppinefts, and this do I enjoy, with 
this I am happy in a dream, and as content tO enjoy a happi- 
nefs in a fancy, as others in a more apparent truth, and reality: 
There 15 ſurely a nearer apprehention of anything that delights us 
in our dreams, than in our waked ſenſes ; without this I were un- 
happy for my awaked judgmenrc diſcontents me, ever Whiſpering 
unto me, that I am from my friend-; but my. friendly dreams in 
then ght requite me, and make me think I am within his arms, I 
thank God-tor my happy drcams, as I do for my good reli, for there 
is a fatisftaGtion unto reaſonable defires, and fſuch' as can be 
content with a fit of. happineſs ; and ſurely it is-notamelan- 
choly conceit to think we arc all aſleep in-this world, and that th 
conceits of this life areas meer dreams to thoſe of the next; as the 
Phantaſms ofthe night, to the conccit of the day. There is- ane- 


qual. 
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qual delufion in both, and the one doth but ſeem to be the embleme 

or piCture of the other z we are fomewhat more than our felves in 

our ſl:eps, and the ſlumber of the body ſeems to be but the waking 
of the Soul. It is the ligation of ſenſe, but the liberty of reaſon, and 
our waking conceptions' do not match the Fancics of our ſleeps, Ac 
my Nativity my Aſccndant was the Exrthly Sign of Scorpizey , I was 
born in the Planetary hour of Satzrn, and think I have a piece of 
that Leaden Planet in me, Fam no way facetious, nor difpoſed for 
the mirth and galliardize of company 3 yet in one dream TI can compoſe 

a whole Comedy, behold the aQion , and apprehend the Jeſts,andlaugh 

my ſelf awake at the conceits thereof 3: were my memory. as faithful as 

my reaſon is then fruitful, F would-never ftudy but in my dreams;and this 
time alſo wouldIchuſc for my devotions;but*our groſſer memories have 
then (o lictlc hold of our abfiradtcd underfiandings, that they forget 
the ſtory. ] and can only relate to our awaked Souls,a confuſed and bro- 
kentale ot that that hath pafſcd, Ariftotle, who hath written a fin- 
gular Fract of Sleep, hath not methinks throughly defined itz nor 
yet Galez, though he ſeem to have corrected it ; for thoſe N-&@zmbu- 
loes and Night-walkers, thaugh in their ſleep, do yet enjoy the action 
of their ſenſes ; we muſt therefore ſay that there is ſomething in us 
that is not in the juriſdiction of Morphers ; and that thoſe abtiracted 
and ecltatick Souls do walk about in their own Corps, as Spirits with 
the Bodies they afſume , wherein they. ſcem to hear, and feel, though 
indeed the Organs are deliitute off ſenfr, and their natures of thoſe ta- 

culties that ſhould inform them, Thus it is obſerved, that men ſome + 

times upon the hour of their "departure, do ſpeak and reaton adove 

themielves. For then the Soul begins to be freed from the Ligaments 

of the body, begins to reaſon like her (elf; and to diſcourſe in a firain 

above mortality. 

We'term ſleep a death, and yet it is waking that kills us, and de- 
ftroys thoſe Spirits that are the houſe of life. * Tis indeed a part of life Sed, x 2. 
that beſt expreſſeth death; for every man truly lives, (o long as he. 
as his nature, or ſomeway makes good the faculties of himſclt : The- 
miftocies therefore that ſlew his Souldicr in his ſleep, was a merciful 
Executioner ; 'tis a kind of puniſhment the mildneſs of no Laws hath 
invented , * I wonder the fancy oi Lucan and Sexece did not diſcover 
it, ] It is that death by which we may be literally ſard to die daily s 
a death which Adam dicd before his mortality 3 a death whereby we 
live a middle and moderating point between life and death 3 In fine, 
fo like death, I dare not truſt it without my Prayers, and an half adicu 
unto the world, and take my farcwel in a Colloquy with God. 
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The Night is come, like to the day; L 
Depart not thou great God away. 

Let not my fins, black as the Night, 
Eclipſe the Luftre of thy Light. 

Keep jlill in my Hlorizon, for to me 
The $un makes not the day, but thee, 
Thou wh ſe nature cannot ſleep, 
Ou my Temples Centry keep ; 

Guard me 'gainſt thoſe watcbful Foes, 
Whoſe Eyes are open while mine cloſe. 
Let no D: eams my Head infeſt, 

But ſuch as Jacobs Temples bleſt, 
While [ do reft, my Soul advance j 
Make my ſleep a Holy Trance : 

That 1 may, my reſt being wrougbt, 
Awake into ſome boly thought. 

And with as ative vigour run 

My ooxrſe as doth the nimble Sus, 
Sleep is a death, O make metry, 

By ſiping, what it is to die 

And as gextly lay my Head 

On my Grave, as now my Bed. 
Howere I reſt , great God, let me 
Awvaze again at leaſt with thee, 

And thus aſſur'd, behold T lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 

Theſe are my drowſie days , in vaiit 
1 ds now wake to ſleep again : 

O come that hour, when I ſhall never 
Sleep again, bnt wake for ever. 


14s 


This is the Dormative I take to bed ward ; I need no other Laudanum 

than this to make me ſleep 3 after which I cloſe mine Eyes in ſecurity, 

_ to take my leave of the Sun , and fleep unto the Reſurre- 
jon, 

The method I ſhould uſe in difiributive Juſtice» I often obſerve in 
communicative ; and keep a Geometrical proportion. in both, 
whereby becoming <quable to others, T become unjuſi tomy ſelf, 
and ſupererogate in that common. Principle, Do unto others as thou 
wouldſt be done unto tby ſelf ; 1 was not born unto riches, ncither is it, 
I think, my Star to be wealthy ; or if it were, the freedome of my 


mind, and frankneſs of my diſpoſition, were able to contradit _ 
croſs 
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croſs my fates : for to me avarice ſeems not ſo much a vice, as a de- 
plorablc piece of madneſs; * to conceive our (elves Urinals, cx be 
perſwaded that we are dead, is not ſo ridiculous, ] nor (o many de- 
grces beyond the power of Heliebore, as this. The opinions of Theo- 
ry, andpotitions of micn, are not fo void of reaſon, as thcirpradiſed 
Conclutions : ſame have held that Snow is black, that the Earth 
moves, that the Soul is Air, Fire, Waterz but all this is Pailofophy, 
and there is no de/iriam , if we do but ſpeculate the folly and difpu- 
cable dotage of avarice to that ſubterraneous Idol, and God of the 
Earth. 1do confeſs T am an Atheiſt, I cannot perſwade my {elf to 
henour that the world adores 3 whatſoever vertue its prepared ſub- 
ance within may have within my body, ithath no inflacace nor o- 
peration without : I would not entertain a baſe defign, or an Adion 
that ſhould call me Villain, for the Igdies z and for this only do I love 
and honour my own Soul, and have methinks two Arms too few to 
embrace my ſelf, Ariſtotle is too ſevere, that will not allow us to 
be truly liberal without wealth, and the bountiful hand of Fortune , 
if this be true, I muſt confeſs I am charitable only in my liberal 
intentions , and bountiful well- wiſhes. But if the example of the 
Mite be not only an a& of wonder, but an example of the noble 
Charity, f{urcly poor men may alſo build Hofpitals, and 
the rich alone have not creed Cathedrals, I have a private metho 

which others obſerve not; I take the opportunity of - my. ſelf todo 
g00d 3 I borrow occaſion of Charity from my own neceſſities, and 
lupply the wants of others, when ] am in moſi need my ſelf; forit 
13 an honeſt ſtratagem to make adyantage of our ſelves, and fo to hus- 
band the acts .ot vertue, that where they were defective in one 
circumſtance, they may repay their want, and multiply their good» 
neſs in another. I have not Perwin my defires, but a competence 
and ability to perform thoſe good works, to which he hath inclined 
my nature: He is rich, who hath enough to be charitable ; and 
it is hard to be ſopoor, that a noble mind may not find a wiy to this 
picce of goodneſs. He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord , 
there is more Rhetorick in that one ſentence, than in a Library of 
Sermons 3 and indeed if thoſe ſentences were underſtood by the Rea- 
der, with the ſame Emphaſis as they are delivered by the Author, 
we needed not thoſe Volumes of inlirucions, but might be honeſt 
by an Epitome, Upon this motive oaly IT cannot behold a B:ggar 
without relieving his neceſſities with my purſe, or his Soul with 
my prayers 3 theſe ſcenical accidental differences between us, can- 
not make me forget that common and untoucht part of us both ; there 
is under theſe Cantoes and miſerable outfides, thoſe mutilate and Se- 
4mi- bodies, a foul of the ſame alloy with our own, whoſe Genealo» 
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our poverty, take away the J9jeck of our charity, not underlianding 
only che Cxmmon» wealth of a Chriſtian, but forgetting the Prophctic 
of Chrilt. 

| Now there is another part of charity, which is the Balis and Pillar 
of this,andthat is the love of God for whom we love our neighbour, for 
this Ithink Charity, to love God for himfelf, and our neighbour for 


God. All that is trucly amiable is God, or as it were a divided 
piece of him, that retains 2 reflex or ſhadow of himfcif. Nor is 
It {trange that . we ſhould place atf:ction on that which is invilible, 
all that we truly love is thus; what we adore under aff-ction of our 
ſenſes, deſerves not the honour of fo purea Title. Thus we adore 
Vertue, though to the Eyes of (caſe ſhe be invitible : Thus that part 
of our noble Friends that we lov®, is not that part that we imbrace, 
but that ſenſible part that our Arms cannot embrace. God being all 
goodnef(s, can love nothing but himſclf, and the traduGion of his 
holy Spirit. Let us call to aſlize the loves of our Parents, the affeie 
en of our Wives and Children, and they are all dumb ſhews and 
dicams , without reality, truth or conſtancy : for firſt there is a 
lirong Bond of affection between us and our Parents 3 yet how eafily 
diffolved? We betake our ſelves to a Woman, forget our Mother in 
a Wife, and the Womb that bare us, in that that ſhall bear 
our Image : this Woman blcfſing us with Children, our affcd&i- 
on leaves the level it held bcfore, and finks from our Bed unto our 
Iſſue and PiRure of Poſterity, where affc&ion holds no ſteady manſion, 
They, growing up in years, dcfire our ends 3 or applying them» 
(clves to a Woman, take a lawful way to love another, bctter than 
our (ſelves. Thus I perceive a man may be buricd alive, and behold his 
Grave in his own iſſue; 


I conctude therefore and ſay, there is no happinefs under (or as Ca 
peraicxs will have it, above) the Sax nor any Cramb in that repeat+ 
cd veri;7 and burthen of all the Wiſdom o; Solomon 3 All is vani- 
ty and vexation of Spirit; there is no felicity in that the world 
adores, Ariſtotle whilſt he labours to refute the Idea'sof P/ato, falls 
upon one himſelf ; for his ſummum bonum is a Chimera, and 
there is no ſuch thing as Felicity, That wherein God himlclf 
is happy, the holy Angels are happy , in whoſe defect the D:-vils 
are unhappy 3 that dare 1 call happineſs : whatſoever conducech 


unto this, may with an cafie Metaphor, deſerve that name 3 what- 
ſoeverelſe the world terms Happineſs, is to me a [tory out of Plzay; 
an Apparition | 


wherein there is more ot 


or ncat D.luton , 
Happinels, 
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Happineſs, than the name. Bleſs me in this life with but Peace of 
my Conſcience, command of my affections, thelove of thy (elfand my 
deareti friends and I ſhall be happy enough to pity Ceſar. Theſe are, O 
Lord,the humble deſires of my moſt reaſonable ambition,and all I darc 
callHappineſs on carth;wherein Iſet no rule or limit to thy Hand of Prc= 
vidence + diſpoſe of me according to the wiſdome of thy pleaſure. 
Thy will be done, thoughin my own undoing, 
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A Gellius (noct. A rtic. 1. 20. cap. wlr.) notes ſore Books 
e that had ſtrange Titles ; Pliny ( Prefat. Nat. Hiſt. ) 
ſpeaking of ſome ſuch,could not paſs t hemover without a jeer > 
80 ſtrange(ſaith he ) arethe Titles of ſome Books, Ut multos 
ad vadimonium deferendum compellant. 4:4 Seneca 
Jaith, ſome ſuch there are, Qui patri obſtetricem parturienti 
filiz accercenti moram injicere poſſint. Of the ſame fate 
this preſent TraF Religio Medici hath partaken : Exception 
by ſome hath been taken to it in reſpe@ of its Inſcription,which 
ſay they, ſeemes to imply that Phylitians have a Religion by 
themſelves, which is more than Theology doth warrant : but 
it is their Inference, and not the Title that is to blame for no 
more #s meant by that. or endeavour'd to beprov'd in the Book 
than.that (contrary to the opinion of the unlearned. Phiſitians 
haveReligion as well as other men. 

For the work, it ſelf the preſent Age'hath produced nome that 
hatb had better Reception among ſt thelearned; it hath beer 
received and foſtered by almoſt all, there having beeu but one 
that I knew of ( to verifie that Books have their Fate from 
the capacity of the Reader) that hath had the face to appear 
A- 


The Annotator 


—O— — — 


* In his Me- ag 43m} it 5 that is Mr. Alexander * Roſie; but he is dead, 
dicus Medicd- 1-4 55 uncomely to shirmiſh with his ſhadow. 13 ſhall be ſuf- 


11.7» 4. 
. ficient to rem-mber to theReader,that tbe noble and moſt learn- 


ed Knight, Sir Keneline Digby, has delivered his opinion of 
it inanother ſort, whothough in ſome things he differ from 
ihe Authors ſenſe, yet hath he maſt candidly and ingenionſly 
allow'd it to be a very learned and excellent piece 5 and 1 
think no Schollar will ſay there can be an apjrobation more 
authentick. Since the time he Publiſn:d his Ovjervations us 
on it, one Air. Jo. Merryweitner a Maſter of Arts of the Uni- 
verity of Cambridge. hath deent'd it worthy to be put into the 
univerſal Language,which about tbe year 1644. he. performed 5 
and that hath carried the «Authors name not on:j into the 
Low-Countries ard France(7in both which places the Book in 
* Thathe © Latin hath ſence beer printed but into Italy and Germany, & 
ad | in Germany ithath ſince fallen into the hands of a Gentleman of 
bil notes pag That Nation *(of his name he hath given #s no more than LN, 
« «herehe ME N.)who hath written learned Annotat. xpon it in Latine, 
—_ n hich were printed together with the Book at Straſburg 1652, 
Dutcifima' no» And for the general good opinion the IV orld had entertained 
{ira Gerrzeniz both of the Work and Author, this Stranger tells you: * In- 
*1,prefa, EF alios Autores Incidi in librum cui Titulus Religio Medt- 
Aworr, Ci, jam ante mihtinnotuerat leftionem tins libri multcs 
preclaros viros deleCtaſle, imo occupaſſe. Non rgnorabam 
librumin Anglia, Gallza, Ttalia, Belgio, Germania, cupidil- 
ſime lepiz conſtabat mihi eum non folumin Anelia , Bata. 
via, fed& Pariſtis cum pix fatione,in qua Auctor magais lan. 
Gibus ferturejtc, Tipis mancactum Compertum mihi erat 
mMuitos magnos atqz eruditos viros lenſere Autorem (quan- 
tum cx hoc lcripto peripici poteſt) ſanCtitate vitz ac pleta- 
reejucere, Ec. But for the worth of the Book it is ſo well 
known to every Engliſh- man that #s fit to read it, that this 
atteſtation of a Forrainer may ſeem ſuperſiucus. 
ihe Gerinan, to do him right,hatb in his Annotations gi- 
ven 4 fair ſpecimen of his learning ſhewing his chill inthe Lan- 
guages, as well antient as modern 5 as alſo his acquaintance 
with all manner of Authors, both ſacred andprofune, out of 
which he hith amajs d a world of Quotations: but yet, not to 
ment:- 


to the R eader. 


mention that he hath not obſerved ſome Errors of the Preſs, 
and one or two main ones af the Latine Tranſ{ition, whercby the 
Author is much injured ;it cannot be deiied but be bath paſs'd 
over many hard places antonch'd, that might deſerve a Note 5 
that he bath made Annotations on ſore, where no ſnced was 5 in 
the explication of others hath gone beſides he true ſenſo, 

[ And were he free from all theſe, yet onegreat Fault there 31 h? 
may be juſily charced with, that z1.th it h:can ot manum deTa- 
bula ever iy matters ihe 20ſt obvious: which 1s an afjetaticn 
ill-becoming a Scholar; witneſs the miſt [:arn:d {241 van, 
Claud. Minos. Divion, 19 piextat.coms.entar. &'ciat. Emble- 
mat, przfix Praltat (ſait bhe ) Hrevius vinnia perſe qui, & 
levicerattingerequz nemini cflz2 ignota ſulpicari poſlinr, 
quam quaſi 5219, nerq 3 19295 Commanes ideatidem expa- 
tiart, : 

1 go not about by finding fault with his obliquely to commend 
my own; TI am as far from that,as tis poſſible others will be : Ail 
1 ſeek, by 1hi Preface,next to acquainting the Reader, withthe , _ 
various entertainment of the Book .is that he would beadvertizd gy rm, © 
that tbeſeNotes were colleFea*ten jears ſince,long before the Ger prticutars in 
man's werewritten;ſo that 1 am no plagiarz(as who pernſeth his 05g 
Notes & mine willeaſfily perceive: )And inthe ſecond place,that mage ty 
Timade this Recueil meer,y for mine own entertainm:ut,andnot _ Pooks 
with any intention to evulge it: Truth is my witneſs, the publi- = "ha 
cation proceeds meriy from the importunity of the Book ſeller that tins, 

( my ſpecial friend )who being acquainted with what Thad done, 
and abont to ſet out anot her Editionof the Book, would not be 
dented theſe notes to attex toit; tis he (not!) that divuleeth 
it, and whatever the ſucceſs be, he alone is concern d in it; 7 
only ſay for my filf.what my Annototions bear in the Frontiſ - 


zece 
x Nec ſa tis eft vulgaſſe fidem - 
That 3s,that it was not enough toall perſons (though pretender: 
to Learning)that our Phylitian had publiſhed his Creed,becauſe 
be wanted an expoſition. I ſay further, that the German's is not 
| full 5, and that(——— Quicquid ſum Ego quamvis Infra Lu- 
cilli cenſum ingeniumq3 ——) »1y explications do in many 


things illuſtrate the Text of my 4uthor. 


24, Martin,1654- AN- 
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Life, who ſhould deſire to 
lrve when all the world were at *6n end ; ] This Mr. Merry- 
weather hath rendred thus 5 Cypidim eſſe vite oportet, qui uni- 
zerſo jam expirante mundo vivere cnperet 5 and well enough : 
but 1t 1snot amiſs to remember, that we have this ſaying in 
Seneca the Tragedian, who gives it us thus, Vite eſt avidus 
quiſquis non wult r11ndo ſecum pereunte mori. 

There are many things delivered Rhetorically.”] The Author 
herein imitates the ingenuity of St. Auſtin, who in his Retrad, 
corrects him{elf for having delivered ſome things more like 
ayourg Rhetorician than a ſound Divine : but though Sr. 
aug. doth deſervedly acknowledge it a fault in himſelf; in that 
he voluntarily publiſhed ſuch things, yet cannot it be ſo in 
this Author, inthathe intended no publication of it, as he 
profefleth in this Epiſtle, and in that other to Sir Kenelm 
_—_ 


ts we that man-were greedy of, 


THE 
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Fs He general ſcaudal of my Profeſſion. Phyſitians( of the number Sc, r, 
wherof it appears byjſeveral paſſages in this Book the Author!s Pag,  , 


FAY ES 
NY. (3 one) docommonly car ill in this bchalf. It isa common ſpeec! 
z— but only amongſt the unlcars'd ſort }Vb3 tres Medici, duo Athet. 
The reaſons why thoſe of that Profcllion (I deciare my felf that I am 
none, but Cauſarum Aftor Meaiocris, to uſe Horace his Phraſe ) may 
be thought to deſerve that cenſure, the Author rendreth Sec, 19, 

The nutural courſe of my jtadies. ] The yulgar lay not the imputati- 
on of Atkciſm only upon Phylitians, but upon Philoſophers in gene= 
ral, wiofor that they give themſelves to underſtand the operations of 

ature, they calumniate them, as though they reſted in the ſecond 
Cuits, without any reſped to the firſt, Hereupon it was, that in the 
tzach, Age. Pope 57/vefter the ſecond paſs'd for a Magician, becauſe hz 
unceritood Geometry and natural Philoſophy. Barox. Arxal. 990. And 
Aptuicizs long before him laboured of the Came ſuſpicion. upon no bet » 
tr ground ; he was accus'd and madea learned Apology for himlelf, 
and in that hath laid down what the ground is of ſuch accuſations, in 
thef: words : Heecferme communi quodam errore imperitorum Philsſo. 
pbis cbjeGtantar, ut partemeorum qui corporum cauſas meras ſimplices 
remanatur, irrelegioſos putant, eoque aiunt Deos abynuere, ut Allaxa7oe 
ram, & Lucippum, & Democritum, & Epicurum, c#teroſq, rerum n2- 
tz'e Patrones, Apul. in Apolog. And it is poſſible that thoſe that look 
upon the ſecond Cauſcs ſcattered, may reſt in them and go no further, 
as my Lord Bacon in one of his Eſſayes obſerveth 3 but our Author 
teils us there 15a true Philoſophy, from which no man becomcs an 
Atheilt. Sed, 4.6. | 

The indifference of my behaviour and Diſcourſe in matters of Religion. ] 
« Bigots ate ſo overſway'd by a prepoſterous Zeal, that they hate all 
moderation in diſcourſe of Religion 3 they are the men forſveth—— 
qui jvles credant babendos eſſe Devs quos ipft colunt.s Eraſmus upon this 
. accompt makesa great complaint to Sir Tho, More in an Epiſtle of his 

touching one Dorpizs a Divine of Lovain, who becauſe, upon occ:- 

fion of diſcourſe keg them, Eraſmus would not promiſe him to 
L WIItc 
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write againſt Luther,told Eraſmns that he was a Lutheran, and aftcr- 
wards publiſhed him for fuch; and yet as Eraſmas was reputed no ve- 
ry good Catholique, fo for certain he was no Proteſiant, 

Not that I meerly owe this Title to the Font 7} as moſt do, taking up 
their Religion according to the way of their Anceftors 3 this 15 to 
be blamed amongR all Perſons; It was praGtifed as well amongit Hea« 
thens as Chritiians., 

Per capnt hoc juro per quod Pater ante folebat, ſaith Aſcanius in Vir 
gil : and Apuleius notes it for an ablurdity. Uiram Philoſoph patas 
7zrpe ſcire iſta, an neſcire  negligere, an curare? noſſe quanta ſit etiam 
3n iftis providentie ratio, an de dizs immortalibus Matri & Pairi cedere ? 
ſaith he in AMpel'g: and fo doth Minutins. Vnuſquiſq veſirum non co» 
gitat priusſe debere deum noſſe quam calere, dum inconſulte peſtiuntur 
patentibus obedive dum fieri malunt alient errores acceſſio, quam libi 
credere. Minute in Octav. 

But baving in my ripers examined &c |] according to the Apoltolical 
Precept, Omnia probate, quod bonum eſt tencte. 

There being a Geography of Religions ] i.e. of Chriſtian Religion, 
which you may ſee deſcribed in Mr, Brerewoods Enquiries : he means 
not of the Proteſtant Religion; for though there be a difference in 
Diſcipline, yet the Anglican, Seotic, Belgic, Gallican, and Helvetic 
Churches diffcr not in any cſſential matter of the D»Qtrine, as by the 
Harmozy of Confeſſions appears. 5, Epili. Theod. Beze Edmundo Grin- 
dallo Ep. Londinerſ. 

Wherein I diſlike nothing but the Name] that is, Lutheran, Celviniſt, 
Zuinglian, &c, | 

Now tbe accidental occaſion wherein, &c, | This is graphically dc- 
ſcribed by Thaanxs in his Hiſtory : but becauſe his words are too large 
tor this purpoſe. 1 ſhall give it you ſomewhat more bricfly, according 
co the relation of the Author of the Hiſtory of the Council of T rex. 
The occation was the neccflity of Pope Leo theTenth, who by his profu- 
ton had exhauſted the Treaſure of the Church, that he was conitrain» 
ed to have recourſe to the publiſhing of Indulgences to raiſe monies : 
ſome of which he had deſtined to his own Treaſury, and other part to 
his Allyes, and particularly to his Siſter he gave all the money that 
{hould be raiſed in Saxony; and ſhe, that ſhe might make the beſt pros» 
fir of the Donation,commits it to one Aremboldxs,a Biſhop to appoint 
Treaſurers for theſe Indulgences. Now the cuſtom was, that whenſo- 
ever theſe Indulgences were (cnt into Sexony, they were to be divul- 
ged by the Fryars Eremites, (of which Order L#ther then was) bur. 
Aremboldus his Agents thinking with themfelves, that the Fryars Ere- 

mites were {@ well acquainted with the trade,that if the bufine(s ſhould 
be left to them, they thould neither be able to give ſo good an account 
of their Negotiation, "nor yet get fo much themſcives by 1t as they 


might 
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might do in caſe the buſincls were committed to another Order 3 they 
thereupon recommend it to (and the bufine(s is undertaken by) the 
Dominican Fryars, who performed it (o ill, that the ſcandal ariting both 
from theuce, and frem the il) lives of thoſe that ſet them on work, ſtir- 
red up L#ther to write agairſt the abuſes of theſe Indulgences ; which 
was all hedid at firſt; but then, not long after, being provoked by 
ſome Scrmons aud ſmall Diſcourſes that had been publiſhed againſt 
what he had written, he rips up the b»ſineſs from the beginning, and 
publiſhes xcv- Theſes againſt it at Wittenbarg., Againſt theſe Tekel a Do- 
minican writes;then Luther adds an explicztion to his. E ckiss and Pri- 
erz5, Dominicans,thereupon take the controverſic againſt him:and now 
Luther begins to be hot 3 and becaulc his adverſaries could not found 
the matter of Indulgences upon other Foundations than the Popes pow- 
er and infallability, that begets a diſputation betwixe them concerning 
the Popes power, which Lztber inſilts upon as infcriour to that of a ge- 
eral Council ; and fo by degrees he came on to oppole the Popiſh Do- 
Ctrine of Remiſſion of ſins, Peuances, and Purgatory ; and by reaſon of 
Cardinal Cajeraxs imprudent mannagement of the conference he had 
with him,it came to paſs that he rcjeRed the whole bod y of Popiſh do- 
Arine, Sothat by this we may ſee what was the accidental occaſion 
whercin,the ſlender means whereby, and the abjet condition of the 
perſon by whem,the work of Reformation of Religion was (et on foor. 


Tet I bave not ſo ſhaken hands with thoſe deſperate ReſoIntions, (Reſol» Sedt. ;. 
vers it ſhould be, without doubt) who bad rather venture at large their Pag. 2. 


decayed Bottom, than bring her in to be new trimm'd in the Dock, who 
bad rather premiſcouſly retain all, than abridge any; and obſtizatelybe 
what they are, than what they bave been q as toſtaudin deamiter and at 
$woras point with them: we have reformed from them, not againſt the m, 
&c. ] Theſe words by Mr. Merryweather arc thus tendred, ſc. Nec tar 
men 11 vecordem illum pertinacium hominum gregem memet adjungo, qui 
labefattatum navigium malunt for tune committere quam in uavale de inte= 
gro reſarciendum deducere; qui malunt omnia promiſcue retinere quem 
quicquam inde dimiunere, & pertinaciter efſe qui ſunt quan qui olim fue- 
runt , ita ut iiſdem ex diametro repuguent : ab ills, non contra illos, re- 
formatiouem inftituimns,&c. And the Latine Annotator fits down very 
well ſatisfied withit, and hath beftowed ſome notes upon it z but un- 
der the favour both of him and the Tranſlator, this Tranſlation is fo 
far different from the ſenſe of the Author, that it hath no ſenſe in its 
or if there be any conſtruQion of ſenſe in it, it is quite befides the 
Authors meaning 3; which will appear if we conſider the context, by 
that we ſhall find that the Author ingiving an account of his Religi- 
on, tells us firſt that he is a Chriſtian, and farther, that he is of the rc+ 
form'd Religion ; but yet he ſaith, in this place, he is not (o rigid a 
Proteſtant, nor at defiance with Papilis ſo far, but that in mary 

L 2 things 
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things he can comply with them,(the particulars he afterwards wenti- 
onsin this Seion)for, ſaith he, we have reform'd from them,not agi'nti 
them, that is, as the Archbiſhop of Canterbury againſt the Feſzr: dif. 
courſeth well, We have made no new Religion nor Schiſm trom the 
old 3 butin calling for the old, and defiring that which was novel and 
crept in might be rc jeed,and the Church ot Rome refuling it, we have 
reform'd from thoſe upſtart novel D5cCtrines , but againt? none ot che 
old : and other ſcnſe the place cannot bear; theretore how the La» 
tine Annotator can apply it as though in this place the Author intended 
to note the Anabaptijis, ] ice not, unleſs it were in reſpeR of the exe 
preſſion Vecordem pertizacium bominum gregem, which truly is a deſcrip- 
tion well befitting them, though not intended to them in this place x 


| howloever, I ſee not any ground from hence to conclude the Author 


to be any whit inclining to the Bulk of Popery (but have great rea- 
ſon trom many paſſages in this Book to beleive the contrary,) as he 
that prefix'd « Preface to the Pariſian Edition of this Book hath un- 
warrantably done. . 

But for the miltake of the Tranſlator,it is very obvious from whence 
that aroſe, I doubt not but it{was from miſtake of the ſenſe of the 
Engliſh Phraſe Shaken hands, which he hath rendred by theſe words, 
Memet adjungo, wherein he hath too much play'd the Scholar, and 
ſhew'd himſelf to be more skilful in forraign and antient cuſtoms , than 
in the vernacular practiſe and uſage of the language of hisown Coun» 
try 3 for although among the Latines protenfion of the Hand werc 
a Symbole and fign of Pcace and Concord ( as Alex. ab Alexandre; 
Manum vero protendere, pacem peti fgnificabant (faith he) Gen. Dier, lib. 
4. cap, ult, which alſo is congirmed by Ciceropro Degotaro ; and Ce- 
ſar, l, 2. de Bellico Gallico) and was uſed in their firk -mectings, as ap- 
pears by the Phraſe, 7ungere b:ſpitio Dextras 3 and by that of Vir- 
git, | 


Oremus pacem, & Dextras tendamus inermer, 


LAnd many like paſſages that occur in the Poets, to which I believe the 

Travſlator had reſpe& ; yetin modern practiſe, eſpecially with us 
1n England, that ceremony is uſed as much in our 4diex's 25 in the firſt 
Corgreſſez and ſo the Author meant in this place, by ſay ing he had 
nut ſhaken bands that is,that he had not ſo deſerted, or bid farewel 
to the Romaniſts, as to ftand at, Swords point with them : and then he 
pives his Reafons at thole words, For omitting thoſe improperations, 
&c. So that inſtead of memet adjungo, the Tranſlator thould have u- 
ſed ſome Word or Phraſe of a clean contrary ſignification 3 and in- 
ttcad of ex diametrorepugnent, it ſhould be repugnem, 


Henry 
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Henry the Eighth, though he rejected the Pope, refuſed not "the Sect. * 
faith of Rome, ] So much Bachanan in his own lite written by him- Pag, 3+ 


ſelf teſtiieth, who ſpeaking of his coming into Exzgland about the lat. 
ter end of that Kings tiine, ſaith, Sed zbi tum omnia adeo erant incerta, 
ut eodem die, ac eodem igne (very ſfirange ! ) utrinſque faitionis homines 
ctemarentur Henrico $, jim ſenioreſue maguis ſecuritati quam Religi!- 
1is paritati intento. And for the confirmation of this af{crtion of the 
Author vide Stat. 31. HS. cap, 14. 

And was conceived the State of Venice would have attempted in onr 
dajzes. ] This cxpcRation was in the time of Pope Paul the Filth, who 
by excommunicating that Republique, gave occation to the Senate to 
baniſh all ſuch of the Clergy as would not by reaſon of the Popes com- 
mand adminifter the Sacraments ; and upan that account theFe- 
ſuits were caſt out,and never ſince receiv'd into that State. 

' Or be angry with his judgement for not agreeing with me in that, from 
which perhaps within a few days I ſhould diſſent my ſelf, ] TI cannot 
think but in this expreſſion the Author had reſpe& to that of that ex- 
ccllent French Writer Monfieur Mountaign (in whom | often trace 
him.) Combien diverſement jugeons nons de choſes ? Combien de fois 
changeons nous nos fantaſies ? Ce queje tieu aujourdhuy, cequeje croy, Je 
le tien Of le croy de toute ma Creaxce, mais ne miſt il pas advenu nou une 
four maiy cent, mais mille & tous les jours davoiremvraſſe quleque autre 
choſe ? Mountaign liv, 2. Dcs Eſſais, Chap. 12. 

Every man is not a proper Champion for truth, &c, | A good cauſe is 
never bctray'd more than when it is proſecuted with much eagerneſs, 
and but little ſufficiency; and therefore Zuinglins, though he were of 
Caroloſt 1aius his opinion in the point of the Sacrament of the Exchariſft 
againſt Luther, yet he blamed him for undertaking the defence of that 
Cauſc againſt Luther, not judging him able enough for the encounter : 
Non ſ+tis hahet humerorum, ſaith he of Caral:tad,alluding to that of Ho- 
race, Sumite materiam veſtris qui ſc ribitis equam Viribus, & verſate dit 
quid ferre recuſent Ouid valeant humeri, So Minutins Felix , 
Plerumn, pro diſſcrentium viribus, & eloquentie poteſtaie, etiam perſÞpi- 
cue veritatis conditio mutetur. Minut, in Octav. And LaGantius 
ſaith, this truth is verified in Minutius himſelf :- for Him, Tertullian 
and Cyprizn, he ſpares not to blame (all of them) as if they had not 
with dexterity enough defended the Chriſtian cauſe. againſt the Frh- 
nicks, LaGant, dejuſiitia, cap. 1, 1 could wiſh that thoſe that ſucceed- 
ed him had not as much cauſe of complafnt againſt him : ſurely he is 
noted to have many errors contra fidem. 

In Fhiloſopby there is no man more Paradoxical then my ſelf, 
but in Divinity I love to keep the Road, &c.7] Appoſitely to the-mind 
of the Author, ſaith the Publiſher of Mr. Pembel's Book de origine for- 
marum, Gerte . (faith he ) in locts Theologze is ne quid detrimenti capizt 
Ge vel 
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vel Pax, vel Veritas Chriſt; 2 #0varum opiuionum prurituprovſus 
abftineudum puts, uſq, adeo ut ad certam regulametiam loqut debeamug, 
quod pie & prudenter monet Auguſtinus (de Civ, Dei, 1, 10 cap. 23.) [#e 
verborum licentia impia vi gignat opinionem, ] at in pulyere S$cholaſtico 
in nullius verba juramnus, & in utramvis partem ſine diſpandio vel pacis, 
vel ſalutis ireliceat, major conceditur cum ſeutirndi tum loquendi liber- 
#as, &c, Capet. in Ep. Dedicat. Pembel, de origine form. prefix. 

Hereſfies periſh not with their Authors, but like the River Arethuſe, 
though they loſe; their currents in one place, they riſe again in ano- 
ther. ] Who would not think that this expreſſion were taken from 
Mr. Mountaigne, pl. 2. des Eſs, cav. 12. Where he hath theſe words, 
Nature enſerre dans les termes de ſon progreſs ordinaire comme toutes au- 
tres choſes auſſi les creances les jugements & opinions des hommes elles ons 
leur revoluticns , and that Mowntaigne took his from Tally, Non e- 
nim bominum interitu ſententie quoque occidunt, Tull, de nat, deorum t* 
1. 6c. Of the River Arethuſa thus Sexeca. Videbis celebratiſſimum 
carminibus fontem Arethuſam limpidiſſimi ac perludiciſſimi ad imum 
ſtagui gelidiſſimas aquas profundeatem, ſive illas primum naſceutes inve- 
nit, five flumen integrum ſubter tot maria, & a coyfuſione pejoris unde 
ſervatum reddidit. Scnec. de conſolat. ad Martiam. 

Now the firſt of mine was that of the Arabians. ] For this Herchie, 
the Author here ſhe weth what it was 5 they arc called Arubiarns from 
the place where it was foſtered; and becauſe the Hereſiarch was not 
known, Exſeb. St. Aug, and Nicephorus do all wiite of it : the rea» 
ſon of this Herelie was ſo ſpecious, that it drew Pope F»b# 22. to 
be of the ſame perſwaſion. Where there then was his 1nfallibility ? 
W iy, Bellarmine tells you he was neverthelc(s infallible for that : for, 
fath he, he maintained this opinion when he might do it without pe- 
ril of Heretic, for that no definition of the Church whereby *cwas 
made Herelie, had preceded when he held that opinion. Belar. 2, 4. de 
Poutif, Roman. caf. 4. Now this definitibn was tirſt made ('tis true) 
by Pope B-nedidt in the 14 Age: but then 1 would ask another queſtii- 
ou, that 1s, if till that tie there were nothing dctined in the Church 
touching the beatitude of Saints? what certainty was there touching 
the ſanctity of any man? and upon what ground were thole canoni- 
Zations of Saints had, that were before the 14. Age ? 

The ſecond was that of Origen ] Beſides St. Auguftive, Epiphanias, 
2nd alſo St. Hieroms, doth relate tnat Origen held, that not only the 
Souls of men, but the Devils themſelves ſhould be diſcharged from 
torture after a certain time: but Gexebrand endeavours to clear him. 
of this Vid.Coqueum, iu 21, lib, Aug. de Civ. Dei. c, 17. 2 

Theſe opinions theugh condemned by lawful Councils, were not Hereſie 
7 me,&c. For to make an Heretique, there muſi be not only Error 28 


intellefiny but pertixgcia in voluntate, So St, Ang. Qui ſententiam 
| . ſnam 
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j nam quamuis falſam atque perverſam nulla pertinaci animoſitate defer 
dunt, querunt autem cauita ſclicitadine veritatem , corrigi paratt cum 
invenerint, nequaquam ſant inter Hereticos deputandi, Aug. coitt, Mis 
nich. 24 qu. | 

Tbe deepeſt myſteries that ours contains bave not only been illuſtrated, 
but maintained by Syllogiſm and the Rule of Reaſon. ] and tince this 
Book was written, by Mr, Whzte tn his Ialtitutiones Sacre. 

And when tbey baveſeen the red Sea, doubt not of the miracle, ] Choſe 
that have ſcenit, have been better informed then Sir Henry Blount 
was, for he tcIls us that he detfired to view the paſſige of Moſes into 
the Red Sea (not being above three days journey off ) but the Fews 
told him the preciſe place was not knowa within leſs than the ſpace of 
a days journey along the ſhoar; wherefore (ſaith he ) I left that as 
too uncertain for any obſervation, 1# bis voyage into the Levant. 

I had as lieve you tell me that anima eft angelus hominis, eſt corpus 
Dei, as Entelechis ; Lux eſt wmbra Dei, as altus perſpecui, [Great 
variety of opinion there hath been amongſt the anticnt Phil@tophers 
touching the definition of the Soul, Theles, his was, that it is 2 Na- 
ture without Repoſe» Aſclepiades, that it is an Exercitation of ſence : 
Heſiod, - that it is thing compoſed of Earth and Water , Parmenides 
holds, of Earth and Fire, Galen, that it is Heat z flippocrates, that it 
is ſpirit diffuſed through the body : ſome others have held it to be 
Light; Plato faith, *tis a Swbſtence moving it ſelf ; after cometh Ari- 
ſftetle (whom the Author here reproveth) and goeth a degree farther, 
and faith it is Extelechis, that is, that which naturally makes the bo- 
dy to move. But, this definition is as rigid as any of the other 3 for 
this tells us not what the efſence,origineor nature of the 5: #] is, but only 
marks an effect of it, and therefore fignitieth no more than if he had 
aid (as the Author's Phraſc is ) that it is Auge/ns bominis, or an 
Intellzgence that moveth man, as he ſuppoſed thoſe other to do the 
Heavens, | 

Now to come to the definition of Lightsin which the Author is alſo 
unſatisfied with theSchool of Ariſtotle, he faith,it farisfhieth him no more 
to tcll him that Lxx eſt at}us perſpicui,than if you ſhould tell him that,ie 
is mbre Dei. The ground of this definition given by thePerepateticks,is 
taken from a paſſage in Ariftor.de avimal 2.cap.7. where Ariſtotle ſaith, 
that the colour ot the thing ſeen, doth move that which is perſpicanm 
adn (i.e: iluſtratam naturam que fit in aere dviove corpore trauſparente) 
and that that, in regard of its continuation tothe Eye, moveth the 
Eye, and by its help the internal ſexſoriuwz and that ſo viſion is per- 
form'd. Now asit is true that the Se&ators of Arijtorle are too blame, 
by faficning upon him by occaſion of this paſlage, that he meant that 
thole things that made this impreſs upon the Organs are meer acci- 


dents, and have notking of ſubſtance ; which is more than ever he 
meant, 
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meant, and cannot be maintained without vivlence to Reaſon, and his 
own Principles; ſo for Ariftotle himſelf, no man is beholding to 
him for any Scicnce 2cquired by this definition ; for what is any man 
the ncar for his telling him thatColour(admiting it to be a body, as 
indecd itis, and in that piace he doth not deny} doth move a&e per- 
ſpicuum, when as the perſpecuity is in relation to the Eye; and he 
doth not {ay how it comes to be perſpicuous, which is the thing en- 
quired after, but gives it that donation before the Eye hath perform'd 
its officcz fo that if he had ſaid it had been #mbre Dei, it would 
have beenzs intelligible, as what he hath ſaid. He that would be ſa» 
tisfied how Vition 1s perform'd, Jet him (ce Mr. Hobbs in Trad. de nat. 
baman, cap. 2. 

For God bath not cauſed it to rain upon the Earth.] St, Aug. de Geneſe 
ad literam, cap. 5,6. falves that exprefſion from any inconvenience 
but the Author in P/exdodox. Epidemic. 1, 7. cap. 1, ſhews that we 
have no reaſon to be contident that this Fruit was an Apple. 

I believe that the Serpent (if weſhall literally underſtand it) from his 
-prope rform and figure made his motion o# bis Belly before the Curſe. ]Yet 
the Author himſelt ſheweth in Pſeudodox, Epizemic. lib, 7, cap. 1, 
that the formor kind of the Serpext is not agreed on : yet Comeſtor 
athrm'd it was a Dragon, Eugebinus a Baſilish,, Delrio a Viper, and 
others a common Sake : but of what kind foever it was, he ſheweth 
in the ſame Volume, /ib.5, c, 4, that there was no inconvenience, 

that the temptation ſhould be pertormid in this proper ſhape. 

I tind the tryal of Pucelage and Virzinity of Women which God 
ordained the Fews, is very fallible; ] Locus extat, Dent. c, 22, the 
ſame is afirm'd by Lawrentius in his Aratom. ; 

Whole Nations have e{caped the curſe of Child-birth , which God 
ſecs to pronounce upon the whole Sex.] This isatteſted by M. Moy- 
rainge Leraoleurs de Venfantiment par les medicines, & pardeiu meſmeeſti 
mes grandes, @ que nor: paſous avec tant de Ceremonies,ily a des nations 
entieres qui ne'n fuit nul conte, 1, x, des Eff. c. 14+ 

Who can ſpeak of E ervity without a Solaciſm,or think thereof without 

an Extaſie * Tune we maz comprehend &c.] Touching the difference 
betwixt Eternity and Time, there have been great diſputes among(t 
Philoſophe 15 >lume aftrming it to be no more than duration perpetugl 
conſiſting of partsz and others (to which opinion, it appears by 
what followsjn this Section, the Author adhercs) affirmed (to uſe 
the Authors Phraſc)thac it hath no diltin&iun of Tenſes, but is ace 
cording to Boetins (lib. 5. conſol, proſ. 6.) his definition, interminabi- 
lis vite tota ſimul & perfeGa poſſeſſio, For me, non noſtrum eſt tantas 
componere lites, Iſhall only obſerve what eachiof them hath to ſay 
againti the other.” Say thoſe of the rſt -opinion-: againlt thoſe that 
: follow Boetizs his definition, - That: dc finition- was . taken by Boetizs 
out 
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out of Plato's Timexs, and is otherwiſe applyed, though not by Boe- 
tiws, yet by thofe that follow him, than ever Plato intended ir; for 
he did not take it in the Abſirac, but in the Concrete, for an ct erx12/ 
thing, a Divine ſubſtance, by which he meant God, or his Anima w xn- 
ai; and this he did, to the intent to eſtabliſh this truth, That no mu- 
tation can befal the Divine Majeſty, as it doth to things ſubje& to ge- 
neration and corruption 3 and that Plats there intended not to define 
or deſcribe any ſpecies of duration © and they ſay that it is impoſſible 
to underſtand any ſuch fpecics of duration that is(:ccording to the Au- 
thors expreſſion) but one permexent point, | 

Now that which thoſe that follow Boetizs urge 8gainft the other 
definition is, they fay, it doth not at all differcnce Tternity from the 
nature of Time; for they ſay if it be compofed of many Nwec's, or 
many inſtants, by the addition of one more it is liill encreaſed ; and 
and by that means Tnfizity or Eternity is not included, nor oughe 
more than Time. For this, ſee Mr. White, dc dial. mundo, Dial, 3. 
Nod. 4. 


A rs 


4 
Indeed be only is, &c. ] This the Author infers from the words of Sec. 12, 


God to Moſes, 1 amihasc lam; and this to diltivguiſh him-from all o« 
thers, who (he faith) have and ſhall be : but thoſc that are learned 


in the Hebrew, do affirm that the words in that place (Exod. 3.) 


do not lignific, Ego ſum qui ſum, & qui eft, &c, but Eroquiero, & 
qui erit, &c. vid, Gaſſend, in animad. Epicur. Phyſiolog. 

I wonder how Atifiotle coxld conceive tbe World Eternal, or how he 
could make two Eternities : ] (that is, that Godz and the World both 
were eternal, ) I wonder more at cither the ignorance or incogitancy 
of the Conimbricenſes, whoin their Comment upon the eighth book - 
of Ariftotles Phyſicks,treating'of the matter ofCrcation, when they had 
firſt ſaid that it was poſlible to know it,and that aQually it was known. 
(for Ariftotle knew it) yet forall this; they afterwards affirm, that 
conſidering only the light of Nature, there is nothing can be broughe 
todemonſirate Creation 3 and yet farther, when they had defined 
Creation to be the production of a thing ex #ih:/o and had proved that 
the World was fo created in time, and refuſed the Arguments of the 
Philoſophers to the contrary z they added this , that the World 
might be created 2b eter - for having propos'd this quettion [| Nam 
alrquid a Deo ex e/Eternitate procreari potmit ? |] they defend the 
affixmative, and aſſert that not only incocporeal tubliances, as An- 
gels , or permanent, as the celeſtial Bodies 3 or corruptibl: as Men,&c, 
might be reduced and made ab eterno, and be conſerved by an intinite 
time, ex #traq3 parte ; and that this is neither repugnant to God the 
Creator, the things creatcd, nor to the nature of Creation: for proof 
whereof, they bring inſtances of the $7, which if it had been eternal, had 


illuminated cternally,(&the vertue ofGdd is not lcfs than the vertue - 
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the Sun.) Another inttance they bring of the divine Word, which was 
produc'd ab eteruo: in which diſcourſe, and in the inſtances brought to 
maintain it,it is hard to ſay whether the madneſs or impicty be prater 
and certainly if Chriſtians thus argue, we have the mere realon to 
pardon the poor heathen Ariſtotle. 

There is not three, but a Trinity of Souls.) The Peripatttiquos held 
thatmen had three diſtin Souls, whom the Heretiques, the Ans- 
mei, and the 7 ecobites, followed. There aroſe a grzat diſpute about 
this matterin Oxford, in the year 1276. and it was then determined 
againft Ariſtotle, Danexs Chriſt. Etb, 1, x.c, 4-and Swzrez in his Trea- 
tile de cauſa form3li, © tejt. An denter plures f rme in uno compoſits, 
2fiicmeth there was a Synod that did auathematize a,l that beld with 
Ariſtotle in this point. : | | 

There is but one firſt, and four ſecond cauſes in all things. In that he 
ſaich there is but one firk cauſe, he ſpeaketh in oppoſition ro the Mini- 
chees, who held there were Daoprincipiaz one from whom came all 
good. and the other from whom came all evil : the reaſon of Prota- 
goras did it {cems impoſe upon their underſtandings 3he was wont to 
iay, S: Dews 10x eſt, unde igitur benz ? Si auters eft, unde mala ? In 
that he faith there are but four ſecond Cauſes, he oppoſerh Plaro, 
who to the four cauſes, materiel, efficient, formal, and final, adds for a 
fifch exemplar or idez, (c. 1d ad quod reſpiciens artifex,id quod dejtipabat, 
efficit, according towhoſe mind B vetives ſpeaks, lib, 3. met. 9. de conſ, 
Pbilsſopb 

O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas, 

Terrarum Celiq, ſator, qui tempus ad evo 

Jre jubes,ftabiliſq, manens das cuntta movert ; 

Duem non externe pepulerunt fingere cauſe 

Materie fluitantis opas, verum inſfita ſummi 

Forma boni livore carens : tu cundzſuperuo 
Ducis ab exemplo, pulchrum pulcherrimus ipſe 
Mundum mcntegerens ſimilique in imagine formans, 


PerfeGaſq, jubens perfeun abſolvere partes. 


And St. Auguſtine |, $3. queſt. 46, where (among other) he hath 
theſe words, Reſt st ergo iut omnia Katione ſint condita, nec eadem ratic- 
ne homo quea equus;boc enim abſurdum eſt exiſtimare ; ſingula autem pro- 
pris ſuut creata rationibus, But theſc ide Plato's Scholar Ariſtotle 
would not allow to make or conſtitutea diffcrent ſort of cauſe from 
the formal or efficient; to which purpoſe he diſputes, 1. 7. Metaphyſic. 
but he and his Sc&ators, and the Romiſts alſo, agree (as the Author ) 
that there are but the four remembred Cauſes: fo that the Author, 
in affecming there arc but four, hath no Adverſary but the Platonifts ; 
dur yet in afl:rting there arc f:ur (as his words imply) there arc mm 
oppo 
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Oppoſe him, and the Sch1ols of Ariftor. and Ramus. I ſhall bring for 
inſtance Mr, Nat, Carpenter, who in his Philoſopkia Libera affirmeth 
there is no ſuch cauſe as that which they call the Fixal cauſe; he ar- 
gueth thus; Every cauſc hath an influence upon its cfke& 5 but fo 
has not the End, therefore it is not a caufe. The major propolition 
(he ſaith) is evident , becauſe the influence of a cauſe upon its effec, 
35 either the cauſality it ſelf, or ſomething that is neceſſarily conjoyn+ 
ed to it : and the wixor as plain, for cicher the End hath an influence 
up on the effe@ immediately, or mediately, by fiirring up the efficient 
ro operate 5 not immediately, becauſe ſo it ſhould enter either the 
conſtitution orproduttion, or coxſervation of the things ; but the confti- 
tution it cannot enter, becauſe the conliitution is only of matter and 
form ; nor the Produdion, for fo it ſhould concur to che produttion, 
cither as it is ſimply the end, or as an exciter of the efficient , but not 
timply as ths end, becauſe the end as end doth not go before, buc 
followcth the thing produccd, and therefore doth not concur to its 
production ; if they ſay itdoth ſo far concur, as it is deſired of the 
agent orcfhcient cauſe, it ſhould not ſo have an immediate influence 
upon the cftca, but ſhould only firlt move the ethcient. Laſtly, Gaizh 
he,it doth not center the conſervation of a thing, becaule a thing is often 
conſerved,when it is fruſtrate of its dueend, as when it'sconverted to a 
new uſcandend, Divers other Arguments he hath to pro. ve there is 
no ſuch Cauſe as the final Cauſe. Nat, Carpenter Philoſoph, liber, D ecad 
3. Exercitat, 5. But for all this, the Author and he differ not in ſub- 
Hance : for 'tis not the Authors intention to aſſert that the end is in 
nature precxiltent to the effct, but only that whatſoever God has 
made, he hath made to ſome cad or other ; which he doth to oppoſe 
the SeQators of Epicurrus, who maintam the contrary, as is to be (ren 
by this of Lucretzzs which follows, | 


Ilud in by rebus vitium vehementer & iftum 
Effwgere errorum, vitareque premeditator, 
ILumina ne facias oculorum clara creata 
Proſpicere ut poſſimus 3, & ut proferre virt 
Proceros paſſus ideo faſftigia poſſe 

Surarum ac feminum pedibus fundata plicart * 
Brachia tum porro validis ex apta lacertis 

Eſſe, manuſq; datas utraq, ex parte miniſtras, 
Ut facere ad vitam poſſimus, que foret uſns : 
Cetera de genere hoc, inter quecung, precantur 
Omnia perverſa prepoſtera ſant ratione : 

N' 1deo quoniam natum ft, in corpore ut uti 
Poſſemus ; ſed quod natam'ſt, id procreat uſnm, 
Nec fuit ante videre oculorum lumina nata, 

') M 2 Nec 
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Nee didiis orare prins, quam lingua creata't, 
Sed potins longe lingua pr eceſſit origo 
Sermonem ; multogq,; create ſunt prins aures 
Duam ſonus eft auditus, & omuia dexiq, membre 
Ante fuere, ut opinor, eorum, quam fores uſus : 
Haud igitur potwere utexudi creſcere cauſa. 
Lucret. lib, 4. 


There are no Grodeſques in uature, &c.] So Monſr. M-ntaign. 11 
Hy arien d' mutil en nature, nou pas Þ inuiilite meſmes, Rieu ne Seſt 
jugere en cet Vnivers que n'y tienne place opportun, Efl. I, 3.c.n. 

Who' admires xot Regio» montanus bis Fly beyond bis Eagle? | Of 
theſe D# Bortas. 


ue diray je del aigle. 


D'ont un doU Aleman honore noſtre ſiecle 
. Aigle qui deſlogeant de 1a maiſtreſſe main, 

Aila loin au devant dun Emperenr Germsin ; 
Et I ayaut recontre, ſuddain d'une giffe accorte, 

Se tournant le ſuit an ſueil de la porte 

Du fort Norembergois, que lis piliers dorex, 

Les tapiſſez cheming, les ares elabourez, 

Les fourdroyans Canons, in la jenſneſſe iſnele, 

in le chena Senat, u* bonnoroit tant come elle. 

Unjour, que ceiominer plus des esbats, que de metg, 

Ex prive, fafteyoit ſes ſeignieurs p'm ameer, 

Une mouſche de fer, dans ſa main recelee, 

Pritſans ayde d antroy, ſa gallard evolee : 

Fit nne entiere Ronde, & puis d wh cervean las 
k. Come ayant jugement, ſe purcha ſur ſon bras. 


Thus Engliſhcd by Silveſter. 


Why ſhould not IT that wooden Eagle mention > 

| (Alearned German's late admir'd invention ) 
Which mounting from bis Fiſt that framed ber, 
Flew far to meet an Almain Emperoxer .: 
And having met bim, with her nimble train, 
And weary Wings turning about again, 
Followed him cloſe nnto theCaſtle Gate 
Of Noremberg'; whom all the power of ſtate, 
Streets bang d with Arras, Arches curious built, 


[. Loud thundring Canons, Colums richly guilt, 


Grays 
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Gray: beaded Senat, and youth's gallantiſe, 
Grac'dnot ſo much as only this device, 
Once asthis Artiſt more with mirth than meat, 
Feaſted ſome friends that he eſteemed great; 
From under's band an Tron Fly fluw out, 

Which having flown a perfef round abox', 

With weary wings, returu'd unto ber Miſter, 
And ( as jui.cious)o#u bis arm ſhe placd ber. 


Or wonder not more at the operation of twa ſouls in thoſe little bodies, 
than butoue inthe Trunk, of a Cedar? ] That is, the vegetative, which 
according to. the common opinion, is ſuppoſed to bein Trces, 
though the Epicxres and Stoicks would not allow any Soul in Plants 3 
but Emped»cies and Plato allowed them not only a vegetatzve Soul, 
but aGirm'd them tobe Arimals, The Manichees went farther, and 
attributed ſo much of the rational Soul to them, that they accoun- 
ted it Hom icide to gather cither the Flowers or Fruit, as St, Aug. re- 

. -* 

"+ carry-with us the wonders we ſeckwithout us. | 80 St. Aug. 1, 10, 
de civ. c. 3, Omni miraculo quod fit per bominem majus miraculum eſt 
homo, 

Another of his ſervant Nature, that publick and univerſul Minuſcript 
that lies expanſed, &c.[" Sois the deſcription of Du Bartas 7. jour de 
la ſeput, 


Oyes de DoJﬀeur muet oft udie en ce livre 
D©ni nuit & jour ouvert t apprendra b.en vivre, 


All things are artificial, for Naqure is the Art of God, ] So Mr 
Hobbes in his Ltviathan (in initio) Nature is the Art whereby God 
governs the world, | | 

Direding the operations of ſingle andindividual Eſſeaces, &c. | things 
lingular or individuals, are in the opinion of Philoſophers wot to be 
known, but, by the way of ſenſe, or by that which knows by its 
Eſſence, and that is only God, The Devils have no ſuch knowledge, 
becauſe whatſoever knows ſo, is cither the cauſe or eff: of the 
thing known 5 whereupon Averrees concluded that God was the cauſe 
of all things, becauſe he underſtands all things by his eflence; and 
Albertus Magnus concluded ghat the inferiour intelligence under» 
ſtands the ſuperiour, becauſe it is an cffc& of the ſupcriour - but nei- 
ther of theſe can be fa;d of the Devil; for it appears he is not the 
effc&t of any of theſe inferiour things, much leſs is he the cauſe; for 
the power of creation only belongs to God, -f 
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All cannot be happy at once, becauſe the glory of one State dependes 
rpcn the ruine of another, ] This Tneme is ingenioufly handled by 
Mr Montaign livr, 1. des Eff. cap. 22. The Title whereof is, Ls 
profit de un eft dommage de U antre. 

'Tis the common fate of men of ſingular gifts of mind, to be deſtitute 
of thoſe of Fortune,” So Petron, Arbiter, Amor ingenii neminem u #- 
quam divitem fecit, in Satyric. And Apuleius in Apog, Idem mibi etiam 
( faith he ) parpertatem opyrobravit acceptum Philoſopho crimen & ul- 
tro profitendam z, and then a little afterwards, he ſheweth that it was 
the common fate of thoſe that had ſingular gifts of mind ; Eadem 

enim eſt paupertas apud Grecos in Ariſtide jufts, in Pbocioxe benigna, 
in Epaminonda ftrenua, in Socrate ſapiens, in Homero diſerts. 

We need not labour with ſo many arguments to confutejudicial Attrolo- 
gy. ] Chere is nothing in judicial Atrology that may render it impious 3 
but che exception againlt it is, that it is vain and fallible ; of which any 
man will be convinced, that has read Twlly de divinat. and St. Arg. 

book 5.4 Civ det. 

There is in our ſoul a kind of Triumvirete that diftra&s 
the peace of our Commonwealth, not leſs than did that other the 
State of Rome. ] Therc were two Trinmvirates, by which thepeace 
of Rome wasdiltraccd 3 that of Craſſis, Ceſar and Pompey, of which 
Lucan,l. 1. 


Tu carſam aliorum 
Fadia tribus Dominis communis Roma, nec unqu im 
In turbam miſſi feralia fadera Regni. 
And that other of Auguſtus, Antonius and Lepidus, by whom, ſaith 
Florus, Reſpub. convulſa eſt lacerataq; which comes ſomewhat near 
the Authors words, and therefore [ take it that he means this laſt Tri- 
umvirate. 

Would diſſwade my beleif from the miracle of the brazen Serpent ] Vid. 
Crqueuminl. 10. Aug. de Civ, Dei, c.8. 

And bid me miſtruſt a miracle in Elias, &c. ] The Hiſtory is 18, 
1 Reg, It ſhould. be E!ijah,.- The Author in 15, cop. (ib. 7. 
Pſeudodox (heweth it was. not perform'd naturally ; he was (ashe 
ſaith) a perfect miracle. 

To think the combuſtion of Sodome might be natural. ] Of that 0- 
pinion was Strabo, whereupon hes reprehended by Genebrard in theſe 
words :  Strabo falſus eſt dum everfionem. addicit ſulpburi & 
bitumeini e terra eumpentibus, qug erat aſſignands Calo, i. e. Deo 
__ Tacitus reports it according to the Bible, fulminis ifiu ar- 
Ie. 

Thoſe that held Religion war the difference of man from Beaſt s,&c. ] 
LaGantius was one of thoſe : Religioni ergo ſerviendum eſt, quam qui 
u0nſuſpicit, ipſe ſe proſternit in terram, & vitam pecudum ſecutus bue 

mani zate ſe abdicat. Lactant de fa'ſ. Sapientia, cap.1o, Tbe 
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The Dodtrine of Epicurus that denied the)providence of God, was #0 
Atheiſm, but &c. ] I[ doubt not but he means that delivered in his 
Epiſile to Menecexs, and recorded by Diogenes Laertzus, hid. 10, 

u0d beatum eternumgq, eſt, id nec babet ipſum negotix quicquam, Hee 
exbibet alteri, itaque neque ira, neque gratia tenetur, quod que talia ſunt 
;mbecilliz ſunt omnia; which the Epicurean Poet hath delivered almoſt 
in the ſame words. | ' 


Omnny enim per ſe divum nitura neceſſe ſt 

Immortali gvoſumma cum pace fruatur, 

Semota a noſtris rebus ſejuniaqz longe : 

Nam privsta dolere omni, privata periclis 
Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus nihil indiga noſtri | 
Nec bene pro meritis capitur, nec tangitur irs, Lucret, lib.2, 


* That villaize axd ſecretary of Hell, that compoſed that miſcreant piece 
of the three Taxpoſtors, ] Te was Ochinus that compoſed this piece 3 
but there was no leſs a man than the Emperour Frederick the Second, 
that was as laviſh of his tongue as the.other of his pen 3 Cui ſepe in 
ore, Tres fuiſſe inſignes Impoftares, qui genus bumanum ſeduxerunt : 
Moyſem, Cheiſtum, Mahumetem. Lipſ. monit, & exempl, Politic, cap.4. 
And a greater than he, Pope Leo the Tenth, was as little favourable 

to our Saviour, when he us'd that fpeech which is reported of him, 
' Onantas nobis divitias comparavit ijta de Chriſto fabula. 

There are in Scripture Stories that do exceed the fables of Poets. ] 
So the Author of Relig. Laici. Certe mira admedum in 8.S. plus 
quam in reltquis omnibus Hiſtorits traduntur 5 ( and then he con» 
cludes with the Author ) Sed que nou retundunt intellefinum , ſed ex» 
ercent, 

Yet raiſe no queſtion who *ſhallriſe with that Rib at the Reſurrefion,] 
The Author, cp.2 7. 7. Pſeudodox ſheweth that it appeares in Anato- 
my, that the Ribs of Man and Woman are <qual. 

Whether the world were createdin Autumn , Summer, or the Spring, 
Se. ] In this matter there is a conſent betwecn two learned Poets, 
Lucretius and Virgil, that it begins in Spring. 


At novitas mundi nec frigora dura ciebat, 
Nec n1mios eflus, nec magnis viribus auras, Lucret, 


Which he would have to be underſtood of Autumn, becauſe 


that reſembles old age rather than infancy. He ſpeaks exprefly of 
the fowles, 


Princip wo 


Se7j. 22, 
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Principio genus alituum variaq; volucres | 
0va reltnquebant exc/nſe tempore verno, Lucret. *- 


Then for V*rgil. 


Non atios prima naſeentis origine mundi 
Il uxiſſe dies aliumve habuiſſe tenorem 
Crediderim, ver illnd erat, ver magnus ageb.t 
Orbis, & hibernios parcebant flatibus Euv1i, 
Virgil 2. Georgic, 


But there 1s a great Cifference about it betwixt Church-Do- 
tors; -ſome agreeing with theſe Poets, arid others affirming the time 
to be'in Autumn : but truly, in firict ſpeaking, it was not aze- 
ated inany one,. but all of the ſeaſons, as the Author ſaith here, 
and hath ſhewed at large, Pſtudedox Epidemic. 1. 6. c. 2. 

"Tis ridiculens is pat off or drown the general Flood of Noah in 
thet paerticylar iuundation of Deacalion ] as the Heathens' ſome of 
thern(omtimes: did: 5 Genfuderunt gitar ſepe Ethnict particularia ills 
diluvia, que linge poſt ſeenta ſunt, cum illo nniverſali quod preceſſit ut 
ex fabulis in Diluvio Deucalionen ſparſis colligere licet ; non tamen 
ſemper nec uhique. Author. Obſervat.in Mytholog, Nat. Com, Then a- 
mongft thoſe that confound them, he reckons Ovid and Phw- 
farch. FOR | | 
_. How all tbe kinds of Creatures, not onlyin their'own bulks, but with 
a competency of food and ſuſtenance, mighe be preſerved inone Ark, and 
within the extent of 300. Cubits, to a reaſon that rightly examines it 
will appear very feaſible. ] Yet Apelles the Diſciple of Mercion, took 
vpon him to. deride the Hiſtory of Hoſes in this particular, al- 
ledging that-it muſt needs: be a fable, for- that it was impoſfible ſo 
many creatures ſhould . be :contain'd in fo ſmall a ſpace, Origen 
and St Azg.to anfwer this pretended difficulty,alledg that Moſes in this 
place ſpeakes of Geametrical (and not vulgar) cubits, of whichieve- 
xy one wasas mnch as fix vulgar ones 3 and ſo no difficulty. But Pe- 
rer, |, 10. com. in Geneſ.queſt. 5. de area, rejes this opinion of Ori- 
ge't, as being both agarati Reaton avd Scripture. 

I. Becauſe that.ſort of Cubit was never in uſe amongſt any people, 
and therefore ablurd to think Moſes ſhould intend it in, this place. 

2. If Moſer (ſhould not ſpeak of the ſame Cubits here, that he 

mentions in others places, thers would *be great equivocatibn in 
S-xipture - now in another place, 3. e, Exod. 27. he faith, God com- 
manded him to make an Altar three Cubits high 3 which ifit ſhall 
be meant of Geometrical Cubits it will contain 18. vulgar Cubits ; 
which 
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which would not only render it uſcle(s, but would becontrar the 
command which he faith God gave him, Exod. 20, Thou ſhalt hot go 
up by ſteps ta» my Altar. For without ſteps what man could reach it ? 
It muli therefore be mearit of ordinary Cuvics 5 but that being fo, it 
was very featible, I can morecalily believe than underftand ic, 

And put the boxeſt Father to the Refuge of a Miracle ] This honeſt 
Father was St. A»g. who delivers iis opinion, that it might be mica» 
culouſly done, lib. 16. de Civ. Dei, cap.7, where having propoſes the 
queſtion how it might be done, he anſwers, Quod fi bomines eas captas 
ſecum adduxerunt, & ew modo ni babitabant earum, genera inſtitue- 
runt, venandi ſtudio fleri potaiſſeincredibile non eſt, quamvis juſſw Dei 
five permiſſu etiam opera Angelorum negandum non fit potuiſſe traasferrt ; 
but St, Azg. ſaith not that it could not be done without a miracle. 

And 1500 years to people the World, as full a time, &c. }] 

T hat Metbuſalem wasthe longeſt liv'd of all the children of Adam, 
&c, ] See both theſe Points cleared by the Author, in Pſeudodox. Epi- 
demic, the firſt, 1:b.6. cap. 6. the other 1ib, py. cap. 3. Es 

That Judas periſhed by banging himſelf, there is no certainty in $crs- 
pture, though in one place it ſeems to affirm it, and by a doubifal word 
hath given occaſion to tranſlate it 3 yet in another place, in a more pun- 
Gual Deſcription it makes it improbable, ana ſeems to overthrow it. ] 
Theſe two places that ſeem to contradid one another, are Math.27.5. 
and As x. 8. The doubtful word he ſpeaks of is in the place of Mas» 
thew , it is amytem, which lignificth ſuffocation as well as hanging, 

dmiaduy dniytar, which may tignific literally, after he went ouc 
he was choak'd) but Eraſmus tranſlates it, abiens laqueo ſe ſuſpendit : 
The words in the Ads are, When be bad thrown down bimſelf beadlong, 
be burſt in the midſt, and all bis Bowels guſhed ont , which ſeems to 
differ much from the expreſſion of Mathew 3 yet the Ancient Writers 
and Fathers of the Church do unanimouſly agree that he was hanged. 
Some I ſhall cite. Anoſtsſi, Sinaita; 1,7. Anagag. Contempl, Unus la- 
tro ingratns cum eſſet typus Diaboli, & Serpentis, & Fude, qui ſe in 
ligno ſuffocavit., Gaudentius Brixienſ, tra. 13. de nita', Dom, Mor« 
tem debitam laqueo fibimet intulit preparato, &c, Drogottoſhen, de ſacram. 
dominic. paſs. Famdiu erat quidem quod Chriſto receſſerat, & avaritie 
laqueo ſe ſuſpeuderat, ſed quod fecerat in occulto, palam omnibus innotu- 
it. S. Mariiaizs in Ep, ad Tholoſanos, Non ſuſtiunit penitentiam, d:- 
nec laqueo mortis ſeipſum conſumpſit, Ignat. ad Philippenſi Diabolus 
laqueum ei oftendit, & ſuſpendium docuit. Leo Serm. 3, de paſſion, — 
Ut quia facinus omnem meyſuram u/tionis exceſſerat. te haberet impietas 
tus judicem, te pateretur ſua pena C arnificem. Theodoret, lib, 1. beretic, 
"bul, Jlleprotinus firaugulatus et, que fuit merces tjus proditionis. 
«»{oftom. Hom, 3. de proditore, Pependis calum zerramg, inter me- 
70 funere 75 He & cum flagitia ſuo tumefaGa, viſcera crepus 

| erunt, 
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erent, &c, Bernard, Serm, 8 in Pſal. 9. Fuds in Aere crepui* 


There arc thoſe that are fo particular, that they acquaint us with 
the manner, as that it was done with a Cord, Antiocbus Lawrexſis, 
Spem omuem aſe cum abjeciſſet inſiliente in enm inimico ( ſe. Diabols ) 
feniculo ſibi prefocavit gulam. Occumen. in Af. frafio funiculs qu2 
erat ſuffocatus decidit in terram precipitio. 2. That it w4s done on a 
Fig-Trec, Beds. Por tam David egredientibus fons oc currit in Auſtrum 
per valem direlius, ad cujus medictatem ab occaſu Tuduſe 1 uſpendifſe nar 


ratur : Nam & ficws magna ibi & vetuſtiſſims ſtat, 
Juven lib. 4. Hift. Evangelic, 
Exorſuſq, ſuaxs laqueo fibi ſumere pens , 


Informem rapuit ficus de vertice mortem, 


3. Some acquaint us with the time when it was done, vis, the nexe 
day after he had givey the kiſs. $0 Chryſoſtum, Homil. 1, deproditor, & 


Myſterio Can, Dominic. Guitur prophanum quod bodie Chrifto 


exteudis 


ad ofculum, craſtino exillud exteuſurus ad laqueum. But there are twog 
that is, Exthymins and Oecumenius, that tell us, that the hanging did 
not kill him, but that either the Rope broke, or that he was cat down, 
and afterwards caſt himſ{clf down headlong, as it is related in the be- 
fore mentioned place of the Ads : Agnitns a quibuſdam depoſitus eft 
ne prafocaretur, denic, poſt quam in ſecreto quodam loco modico vixifſet 
tempore pre eps fatins ſive pracipitatus, inflatis. diruptus, ac diffiſus ejt 
medius, O&* effnſa ſunt omnia viſcera ejus ; nt in Aﬀis, Euthbym. cap. 
67.in Math, Fudas ſuſpenxio c vits nou deceſſit, ſed ſupervixit, dejet}us 
of enim priuſquam pr efocaretar, iq, Apoftoloram Atta indicant, quod 
pronus crepuit medius, Oecumen. in Act. And this may fſcrve ro re- 


concile theſe two ſcemingly diſagrecing Scriptures. 
That our Fathers after the Flood ercfied the Tower of Bab:). 


this fee what the Author ſaith in his Pſeudodox. Epidemic, 1, 


] For 
7. C. 6. 


And cannot vut commend be judgment of Ptolomy, ] He means of 
Ptolom es Porilrdeipbus, who founded the Library of Alex21dria, 
which he ſpeaks ofin the next Scion, he was King of Egypt 3; and 
having bui t and furniſhed that Library with all the choyceſt Books he 
could get frem any part of the world, and having good correſpon- 
dence with Eleazer the high Pricft of the Jews , by reaſon that he had 
releaſed the Fewes from Captivity, who were taken by his Predeceſ- 
for Prolomens Lagi, he did by the adviſe of Demetrius Phalereus (6 
Athenian, whom he had made his Library-Keeper, write to Eleaer, 
dcfiring him, that he would cauſe the Books of the Fewts which 


<onfained their Laws, to be tranſlated for him into Greck »t 


hat he 
might 
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might have them to: put into his-Library : [To which the Prict con Dt 


ſents; andfor the Kings betcer ſatisfa&ion, ſeads ro him: Copies of 
che Books, and with che ſame, 92. Interpreters skilled both in the 
Greek and Bicbrew Language, to tranflate thera for him into Greek 
which afterwards they performed. This is for certain 3 bue whether 
they tranſlated only the Pertateuch, as St. - Jerome would have it, gr 
together with the Booksof the. Prophets alfo, as Leo de Caſtro and Ba- 
ronizus contend, I undertake not to determine ; bur as to that part of 
the tory, that theſe Interpreters were put into ſo many (: veral Cells, 
whi'ſt they were about the work of tranſlation 3 and notwitkſianding 
they were thus ſevered, that they all tranſfated it 2otidem verbis; it is 
but reaſon to:think with St, Jerome ( notwithfanding the great cur- 
rent of Authority againſt him ) that it is no better thana Fable. 

The Alchoran of the Turks ( Iſpeak without prejudice) is an ill com- 
poſed piece,conteining in it vain aud ridicutour errors in Philoſopby G&ec.] 
It is now in every mans hand, having been lately tranſlated into En- 
glith ; I ſhall therefore obſerve but theſe few' particulars in it, in re- 
gard the book it (elf is ſo common ; and indeed they are not mine own, 
but Lipfizes his obſervations. He begins, O'nwgaos, O delirie ! primun 
( ſaith he') commentareſt, Derm unun' ſolidumq; ( Cyver Greei 
exprimunt ) enndemg; incorporeum eſſe. Ghriftum non Deum, ſed mac 
num vatem & propbetem; ſe jtamen majorem, O prexime a Deo miſſum, 
premias qui ipfurr audient Paradiſum, gui poſt aliquot annorum milia 
reſerabitur, ibi quatuor flumina lafle, vino, melle, aqua fluere, ibi pala+ 
tis ff edificia gemmate atq; aurate eſſe, carnts avium ſnaviſſimarum, 
frufins omne genus quos ſparſi jacenteſq, ſub umbrs arborum edent: ſe 4 
cuput felicitatis, viros faminaſqy majotes ſolito magnis Genitalibus 
aſia libidine, & ejus uſrt ſine tedio ant fatigatione. Theſe and 
ſome others that arc in the Alcoran he reckons up. Sed & Phyſica quegs 
miranda ( faith he ) Ham facit Solem & Lunam in equis vebi, illum 
autem in aquam calidaw'veſpere mergi, & bene lotum' aſcendere atq; ori- 
ri, Stellas in aeree cateniy anreis pondere , terram in bovin coruu cu- 
ſpideſtabilitam, & agitente ſe bove ac ſnecutiente fieri terre nbtum , ho- 
minem autem ex birnuudine aut ſaxguiſuga naſci, &c. Juſt. Lipl,, Honit , 
& exempl. politic, CaP. 3» 

1 believe beſides Loroafter there were divers others that wrote before 
Moſes, ] Zoroafter was long before Moſes, and of great name ; he was 
the father of Ninwus,. Faſtin: lib. x. $i quamlibet viedicum emolumen- 
tum probeveritis, ego ille fm Carinondas vel 'Damigeron, vel is'Moſes,vel 
Foannes, vel Apollonius vel ipſe Dardanus,vel quieungqialing polt Zorce 
aftrem & Hoſt enem, inter Magos celebratay eſt. Apulcius in Apol. 

Otbers with as many groans deplorethe combuſtion of the ' Library at 
Alexandria, ] This was: that'Library before” ſpoken of, ſer up by 
Prolomens Philadelphir3 in which 'tis reported by Ammiznus Mars 
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celinus «here were 700000 volumes';- it was burnt by 7#l. Caeſars 
means, whoſe N avy being environ'd before Alexandria , he had no 
means to keep off the encmy,-but by flinging of fire, which at length 
caught the Library and conſumed it, as Plutarchhathitin Vita Ceſa- 
rzs > but notwithlianding we have no-reaſon to believe it was quite 
conſumed, becauſe Sxeton. in Claudius, tells us, that that Emperour 
added another to it 3 and there muſi be fomwhat before, if it were an 
addition 3 but true it is. too many of the Books periſhed; to- repair 
which loſs, care was takett by Domitian the Emperour , as the faine 
Surtoa, and Awrel, Vidor, do relate, 

1 would uot omit a Copy of Enochs Pillars, had they many nearer Au- 
thors than Joſephus, &c. ], For this the Story is, that Enoch, or his Fa- 
ther Serb, having bcenintorm'd by 4dam, that the world was to pe= 
riſh once by water, and a ſecond time by fire, did cauſe two Pillars 
to. be exected, the one of Stone againſt the water, and-another of Brick 


againſi the fire 3 and that upon thoſe Pillars was engraven all ſuch 


Learning as had been delivered to, or invented by Mankind 3 and that 
thence it came that.all knowledge and learning was not loſt by means 
of the Flood, by reaſon that one of the Pillars ( though the other pe- 
riſhed )- did remain after the Flood.z and Joſephus. witneſſeth, till his 
time, (ib, 1. Antiq; Judaic, cap. 3, | 

Of thoſe threegreat. Inventions of Germany, there are two which are 
#0: without their Incommodities,] Thoſe two he means are Printing 
and Gunpowder, which are commonly taken to be German Inventionsz 
but Artillery was-in Cbixe above 1500. years fince, and Printing long 
before it waSin Germany, if we may believe Juan Coneales Mendoſa in 
his Hiſt; of China lib. 3.cap.15, 16. The incommodities of theſe two: 
Taventions, arc wc<ll deſcribed by S2m, Daniel, lib. 6. of the Civil. 
Wars, 


Fierce Nemeſis, mother of Fate and Change, 
Sword-bearer of th' Eternal Providence, 
Twrns ber ftera 300k at laſt into the Weſt, 
As griev'd to ſee ox earth ſuch happy reſt , 
And for Pandora calleth preſently, 

Pandora Joves fazr gift, that firſt deceived 
Poor Epimethens in his imbeci}ity, 

That though he bad a wondrous boon recatved, 
By means whereof curious mortality 

WW. of all former quiet quite bereaved. 

To wbem being come decks with all qualities, 
The wrathful Goddeſs breakg out in this wiſe-: 
Doſt thou not ſee in what ſecure;eſtate, 

Thoſe firnurifhing fair Weſtern Parts remain ? 


— 
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eAs if they had made Covenant with Fate, 

To be exempted, free from others pain, 

At one with their deſires, friends with debate, 
[1 peace with prids, content with their own gain. 


Their bonds contain their minds, their minds applzed 


To have their bonds with plenty begutified, 
Devotion ( Mother of Obedience } 

Bears ſuch a handontheir credulity, 

That it abates the ſpirit of eminence, 

And buſies them with humble piety : 

For ſee what works, what infinite expence, 
What Monuments of zeal they edifie, 
As if they would, ſo that no ſtop were found, 
Fill all with Temples, make all boly grownd. 
But we muſt cool this all-believing zeal, 
That bath enjoy'd ſo fair a turn ſo long, &c. 
Diſlike of this firſt by degrees ſhall ſteal, 

As upon fouls of men perſnoaded wrong ; 

And that tbe ſacred power which thus bath wrought, 
Shall give ber ſelf the Sword to cut ber throat. 
Go therefore thou with all thy ſtirring Train 
Of ſwelling Sciences ( thegifts of grief ) 
| Ge looſe the links of that ſoul binding Chain, 
Eularge this nninquiſitive belief : 

Call up mens ſpirits, that ſimpleneſs retain, 
Emter their bearts, aud knowledg make the Thi: f 
To open all the Doors t0 let in Light, 

That all may all things ſee but what is right, 
Opinion arm againſt opinion ( grown ) 

Make new-born coutradiGiions ſtill ariſe, 

As if Thebes Foxnder ( Cadmus ) tongues bad ſown 
Inſtead of teetb, for greater mut ines : 

Bring new defended faith againſt faith known, 
Weary the ſoul with contrarzeties, 

Till all Keligion become Retrograde, 

And 11at fair tye the maskof fin be made: 
And better to effect} a ſpeedy end, 

Let there be foundtwo fatal Inſtruments, 
T he one t0 publiſh, the other to defend 
Impious contention, and proud diſcoutents : 
Mike that inftamped Charatters may ſend 
Abroad to thiuſands, thouſand mens intents, 
And in a moment may diſpatch much more, 
Than could a world of Pens perform before 


Where-- 
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Whereby all quarrels, Tiles, ſecrefier, 
May unto all be preſently made known, 

F aflions prepar'd, Parties allwr'd to riſe, 
Seditions under fair pretences ſown ; 
Whereby the veelgar may become ſo wiſe 
That with a ſelf preſumption overgrown, 
They may of deepeſt Myſteries debate, 
Controul their betters, cenſure alis of State. 
And then when this diſperſed miſchief ſhall 
Have brought confuſion in each myſtery, 
Call'd up contempts of State in gexeral, 
And ripen'd the humour of impiety, 

Then take the other Engine wherewitball 
They may torment their ſelf- wrought miſery ; 
And ſcourge each other in ſo ſtrauge a wiſe, 
Ars timeor tyrauts never could deviſe, &c. 


See Rellermontan. in his Diſſertar. Polinc, diſſert, 
29. and 30: 


For the other Invention, the Latine Annotator doubts whether the 
Author means Chbrch-Qrgans, or Clocks ? |] ſuppoſe he means 
Clocks, becauſe I find that Inventionireckon'd by a German, with the 
other two, as a remarkable one, Ic is by Besbequiue, ſpeaking of the 
Turks, who hath theſe. words, Teftes majores minoreſq, bombards , 
multaq; alia que ex noſtris exeogitata ipſt ad. ſe avertunt; ut libros tamen 
fypis excuderent, horologia in publics baberent nondauem addauci potuecrunt, 
Epift. Legat. Tarcic. I ſuppoſe if he had known any Iaventien which 
next tothe other two had been greaterthan this, he would: not have 
named this, and'this being the mext:confiderable,we have no cauſe to 
doubt but the Author meant it; 

To maintain the Trade and Myſtery of Typographers. ] Of this, Cune- 
w in his Satyre Sardi venales. Qui bis in annonomen ſuum ad Germa- 
noram nundinas non tranſmittis; eruditionem ſnam in ordinem eo atlam 
eredit, itaq; nunquam 101 fungi nna:pluvia noſcuntur, quot nunc libri 
#10 die, ; 

The Turk in the bulk that be now ſtands, is beyond all bope of conver- 
ſion, Thatis, in reſpe& of his great irength, againſt which:it 15 not 
probable the Chriſtians will-prevail; as it is- obſerved - by. Monfiexr de 
Silhon, Ls Race des Ottomans ( faith he ) que:ofte: a Daen la Religion 
qu'il a revelee, & aux bommes la liberee:que le droit des. Gens leur laiſſe 
2 fait rant de progres depwis: trois- Cens & quelques annees qu'il [emble 
quelle #' ait plus nen a:creindeede-deborſe, &* que ſon empre* ne þxiſſe 
perirgu par la corruption deidedans;  & par la: diffolution des parties qui 
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compoſent un corps ſi vaſte, Mr, de Silhon ea ſon Miniſt, D' Eft, 
» $o©: 

Nome can more jutly boaſt of perſecutions, and glory in the number and 
valowr of martyrs. J Of the fortitude of rhe Chriſtians in this particu- 
lar, Min#tius Felix, in the perſon of the Echnick, hath theſe words, 
Per mira ſtultitia & incredibili audacia ſvernunt tormenta preſentia, 
dum incerta metaunt & futura , O dum mori poteſt mnrtem timent,in- 
terim mori #0n timent, And afterwards, when he ſpeaks in the perſon 
of the Chriſtian, he ſaith, thac Chriſtian-women and children have 
in this ſurpaſſcd Scevola and Regwlus ; Viros ( faith he ) cum Mutios 
vel cum Atilio Regula comparo : pueri & muliercule noſtre Cruces & 
Tormenta, feras & omnes ſupplicioram terriculas inſpirata patientia d:- 
loris ikudunt. Minut. is OQtav. vide Aug. de Cirrt, Dei, lib, x, 
c. 23, 24. 

it we ſhall ſrrily examine the circumſtances and requiſites which Arj< 
ſotle requires to true and perfett valour, we ſhall find the name only in his 
Mafter Alexander, ( that is, uo more than the Name ) and as little in 
that Roman worthy Julius Ceſar. ] Ariſtor. 3, Ethic, cap, 5, amongſt 
other rcquilites, requires to valour, that it keepa mediocrity betwixe 
audacity and fcar 3 that we thruſt not our ſelves into danger when 
we need not 3 that we ſpare not to ſhew our valour when occation rc- 
quires : He requires for its proper obje@, Death; and to any death, 
he prefers death in War, becauſe thereby a man profits his Country 
and Friends; and that he calls mors boneſta, an honclt or honourable 
death : and thereupon he definesa valiant man to be, Ir quiz morte 
honeſta propoxtz, 3iſqz; oma:bus que cum ſint repentina mortem 
adfuerunt met vacat. So that by tbe Authors ſaying, there was only 
the Name in Alex2nder, he means only that which is rendred in the 
two laſt words met vacairs, and not the reſt that goes to make up the 
definition of a valiant man, which 1s very truly affirmed of Alexander, 
who expolcd himſelf to hazzard many times when there was no cauſe 
for it: As you may read in ( «rtixs, he did, in the ſiege of Tyrus, and 
many other wayes. Cetiuy-cy ſemble recercber & courir a force les dan 
giers comme unimpetenx torrent, qi choque & attaque ſans diſeretion, 
& ſans chois tout ce qu'l rencontre, ſaith Montaign, ſpeaking of Ale- 
xander, |. 2, des Eſs. cap. 34+ And for Ceſar, it cannot be denyed, but 
in his Wars he was many times (though not ſo generally as Al-xnder) 
more advcntrous than reaſon military could warrant to him 3 and 
therefore Lucan gives him no better CharaRer than 


Acer & indemitns quo ſpes quoq, ira vocaſſes 
Ferre manum, Kc, 


Lucah, 3ib.1. 
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to attaque the forces of Scipio and Fubs 


To inſtance in ſome Particulars: With what an inconfiderable 
ſtrength did he enterprize the conqueſt of Egypt, and afterwards went 
which were tcn times more 
than his own ? after the Battle of Pharſalia, having ſent his Army 
before into Aſie, and crofling the Helleſpont with one lingle Veſlel, he 
there meets Lucius Caſſius with ten men of War, he tnak:s up to him, 
ſummons him to render, and he doth it. In the faznuus and furious 
ſiege of Alexia, where he had So000 mr:n to make deicnce againſt 
him, and an Army of one hundred and nins thoutand R9oric, and two 
hundred and forty thouſand foot, all marching towards tin, to raile 
his ficge ; yet for all that he would not quit the Sicge, but acit tought 
with thoſe without, and obtain'd a great Victory over them, and toon 
afterwards brought the befieged to his mercy. 

T he Council of Conſtance condemns John Huſſc for au Heretick , the 
Stories of bis own Party ſiyle bim a Martyr. ] Fohu Huſſc did agree 
with the Papilis againtt us in the Point of Invocation of Saints, Prayers 
and Sacrifice for the Dcad, free Will, Good Works, confſton of fins, 
ſeven Sacraments, &c, Gordon. Huxtl. contr. 3. de Sacr, Euch, cap,17. 
Yet was he condemned for maintaining certain Articles ſaid by that 
Council to be heretical and f(editious, and was burnt for Herelie. Now 
as I will not ſay he was an Heretick,fo can I not maintain that he was 
a Martyr, ifit be but for this one Article, which in the 15, Seſl. of that 
Council was objeccd againſt him, which he did acknowledge, but 
would not recal, z. re. Nullus eft Domiuus Civilis, dum eſt in peccato 
mortali, |f that DoGrtrine ſhould be believed, we ſhall have little obc= 
dience to civil Magiſtrates 3 and without that, how miſerable is hu- 
mane condition ? That which begat compaſſion towards H#ſſe in thoſe 
of his own Party was, that he had a ſafe condud from the Emperour 
Sigiſmund ;, and therctore it was, ſay they, a violation of publick 
f i:lv»ia the Council and Emperoxr in putting him to death, 

That wiſe heathen Sacrates that ſuffered on a fundamental Point ef 
Religion, the Unity of Ged. ] That Socrates fuffercd on this Point, di- 
vers Chriliian Writcrs do object to the Ethniques, as Juſtix Martyr, 
Apol. 2. Euſeb, 1, 5, depreparat. Evangelic. c. xg. Tertul, in Apolog, 
Cap. 14+ and Laq nt. de jaftitia, cap. 15, whoſe words are thete : 
Plato quiidem muita de #1» deo locutus eſt , a quo ait conſtiiutum eſſe 
whndam, ſed nihil de Religione ; ſomniaverat enim Deum, u3n cognove- 
rat, Bud (1 juſtitie defenſionem vel ipſe vel quilibet alius implere valu- 
iſſet, imprimis Deorum Religiones evertere debuit,quiz contrarig pietati. 
Drod quidem Socrates quia facere tentavit in carecrem conjecins eſt , nt 
jam tunc appareret quid eſſet futurum iis bominibus qui juſtitiam veram 
d:fendere ,Deoque fingulari ſervire cepiſſent. 

I have ofjen pitted th: miſerable Biſhop that ſufſered ia the cauſe of An+ 
tipodes |] The-{uffering was, that he iolt his Biſhoprick for denying 
the 
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the Antipoder, Vid, Aventin, in Hiſt, Boio, Beſides him , there were 
other Church: men of great note, that denyed Autipodes, as LaGan-e 
tius, Auguſtin, and Bede, | 

I hold that God can do all things: How heſhowld work contradidions, 
T do not underſtand , yet dare not therefore deny.,] Who would not think 
the Author had taken this from Mr. Montaign, whoſe words are , 
Il m' a towjours ſemble qu'a un bomme Chriſtien, cetts ſorte de parter eſt 
plein d' ind:ſcretion & d' irreverence [ Dien neſe penit diſdire,] [Dieu 
ne pexit faire cecy ou cela. ] je netrouve pas bon denfermer ainſi la pu- 
zſ ance divine ſous les loix de noſtre parole, Et Vapparence qui & offre 4 
now en ſes propefitions , it la faudroit repreſenter Plus reverement , & 
plus Religieuſement, Liv. 2 des Eff. c, 12. 

1 cannot ſee why the Angel of God ſhould queſiion Eldras to recal the 
time paſt , if it were beyond bis own power , or that God ſhould poſe mor= 
tality in that which be was not able to perform himſelf. ] Six K. Digby 0 
in his Notes upon this place ſaith there is no contradiction in this , 
beeauſe he ſaith it was but putting all things that had motion into the 
ſame ſtate they were in at that moment , unto which time was to be 
xeduced back, and from thence letting it travail on again by the ſame ”y 
motions, &c. which God could do, But under favour, the contra- 
diQion remains , if this were done that he mentions ; for Time de- 
pends not at all upon motion , but has a being altogether independent 
of it, and therefore the ſame revolution would not bring back the 
ſame time, for that was efflux'd before 3 as in the time of Foſhaa, 
when the Sun ſtood ſtill, we cannot but conceive, though there were 
no motion of the Sun , but that there was an cflux of Time , other- 
wiſe , how could the text have it, That there was not any day, before 
or after, that was ſo long as that ? forthe length of it muit be under- 
ood in reſpe& of the flux of time. The reaſoning of S:r Kenelme 
is founded upon the opinion of Ariſtet, who will needs have it, that 
Time cannot be without mutation 3 he gives this for a reaſon, becauſe. 
when we have ſlept, and cannot perceiveany mutation to have been,we 
do therefore uſe to conned& the time of our ſleeping 3nd of our awaking 
together, and make but one of it : to which it may be anſwered , 
although ſome mutation be neceflary, that we may mark the flux of 
time , it doth not therefore follow that the mutation is neceſſary to 
the flux it (elf. | 

1 excuſe not Conſtantine from a fall of bis Horſe, or a miſchief from Sed. 28. 
his enemies , upon the wearing thoſe nails, &c,] Hac de re videatur P, Pags 2 3. 
Diac, biſt. miſcell. | 

1 wonder haw the curiofity of wiſer heads could paſs that great and Sc. 29, 
indiſputable miracle, the ceſſation of Oracles.7 There are three opinions Pag 23. 
touching the manner how the prediGions of theſe Oraclcs were per- 
forni'd : Some ſay by vapour, ſome by the intelligences, or —_— 
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To inftance in ſome Particulars: With what an inconliderable 
ſtrength did he enterprize the conqueſt of Egypt, and afterwards went 
to attaque the forces of Scipio and Fubs , which were ten times more 
than his own ? after the Battle of Pharſalia, having ſent his Army 
before into Aſie, and crofling the Helleſpont with one hingle Veſlel, he 
there meets Lucius Caſſius with ten mcn of War, he: mak:s up to him, 
ſummons him to render, and he doth it. In the faz1uus and furious 
ſiege of Alexia, where he had So000 men to make deicnce againſt 
him, and an Army of one hundred and nins thoutand HRoric, and two 
hundred and forty thouſand foot, all marching towards tin, to raiſe 
his ticge ; yet for all that he would not quit the Sicge, but aclt tzught 
with thoſe without, and obtain'd a great Victory over them, 2nd foon 
afcerwards brought the befieged to his mercy. 

The Council of Conſtance condemns John Huſlc for au Heretick ,” the 
Stories of bis own Party ſiyle bim a Martyr. ] Fobu Huſſe did agree 
with the Papilis againtt us in the Point of Invocation of Saints, Praycrs 
and Sacrifice for the Dcad, free Will, Good Works, confcliton of fins, 
ſeven Sacraments, &c, Gordon, Huxtl. contr. 3. de Sacr, Euch, cap, 17. 
Yet was he condemned for maintaining certain Articles ſaid by that 
Council to be heretical and f(cditious, and was burnt for Herelie. Now 
as I will not ſay he was an Heretick,fo can I not maintain that he was 
a Martyr, if it be but for this one Article, which in the 15. Sefl. of that 
Council was obje&c<d againſt him, which he did acknowledge, but 
would not recal, i. e. Nullxs eft Domiuus Civilis, dum eſt in peccato 
mortali,  |f that DoGtrine ſhould be believed, we ſhall have little obc= 
diencec to civil Magiſtrates 3 and without that, how miſerable is hu- 
mane condition ? That which begat compaſllion towards Huſſe in thoſe 
of his own Party was, that he had a ſafe conduct from the Emperour 
Sigiſmund, and thercfore it was, ſay they, a violation of publick 
f i:hvin the Conncil and Emperozxr in putting him to death, 

That wiſe heathen Socrates that ſuffered on a fundamental Point »f 
Religion, the Unity of Ged. | That Socrates ſuffercd on this Point, di- 
vers Chriſtian Writcrs do object to the Ethniques, as juſtia Martyr, 
Apol. 2. Enſeb, 1, 5, deprevirat. Evangelic. c. xg. Tertul, in Fpolog, 
Cap. 14+. and Latant. de jaſtitia, cap. 15, whole words are thele : 
Plato quidem muita de uns deo locutus eft, a quo ait conſticutum eſſe 
wandum,ſed nihil de Religione ; ſomniguerat enim Denm, un cognovee 
rat. Bud ft juſtitie defenſionem vel ipſe vel quilibet alius implere volu« 
iſſet, imprimis Deorum Religiones evertere debuit,quiz contraria pietati. 
Drod quidem Socrates quia facere tentavit in carcerem conjecius eſt , ut 
jam tunc appareret quid eſſet futurum izs bominibus qui juſtitiam veram 
difendere .Deoque fingulari ſervire capiſſent. 

1 have ofjen pitted th: miſerable Biſhop that ſuffered ia the cauſe of An- 
tipodes ] The {uffering was, that he lofi his Biſhoprick for denying 
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the Antipodey, Vid. Aventin, in Hift, Boio, Beſides him , there were 
other Church: men of great note, that denyed Autipodesr , as LaGan- 
tiws, Anguſiin, and Bede. | 

I hold that God can do all thiygs : How he ſhowld work contradidions, Set 
I do not underſtand , yet dare not therefore deny. ] Who would not think : 
the Author had taken this from Mr. Moxtaign, whoſe words are , 
Il m' a towjours ſemble qu'a un homme Chriſtien, cetts ſorte de parter eſt 
plein & indiſcretion & d irreverence [ Dien neſe penit diſdire,] [ Dies 
ne penit faire cecyou cela_ | je ne trouve pas bon d'enfermer ainſi la p« 
zſ ance divine ſous les loix de noſtre parole, Et Vapparence qui & offre 4 
nous en ſes propoſitions , il la faudroit repreſenter ÞIts reverement , & 
plus Religienſement, Liv. 2 des Eff. c, 12. 

I cannot ſee why the Angel of God ſhould queſizon E(dras to recal the 
time paſt , if it were beyond bis own power , or that Gos ſhould poſe mor- 
rality in that which be was uot able to perform himſelf. ] Six K. Digby " 
in his Notes upon this place ſaith there is no contradiction in this , 
beeauſe he ſaith it was but putting all things that had motion into the 
ſame ſtate they were in at that moment , unto which time was to be 
xeduced back, and from thence letting it travail on again by the ſame 
motions, &c. which God could do, But under favour, the contra- 
dicion remains , if this were done that he mentions ; for Time de- 
pends not at all upon motion , but has a being altogether independent 
of it, and therefore the ſame revolution would not bring back the 
ſame time, for that was efflux'd before 3 as in the time of Foſhaa, 
when the Sun ſtood ſtill, we cannot but conceive, though there were 
no motion of the Sun , but that there was an cflux of Time, other- 
wiſe , how could the text have it, That there was not any day, before 
or after, that was ſo long as that ? forthe length of it muit be under- 
ftood in reſpe& of the flux of time. The reaſoning of S:r Kenelme 
is founded upon the opinion of Ariftot, who will needs have it, that 
Time cannot be without mutation 3 he gives this for a reaſon, becauſe 
when we have ſlept,and cannot perceiveany mutation to have been,we 
do therefore uſe to conned the time of our ſleeping 2nd of our awaking 
together, and make but one of it : to which it may be anſwered, 
although ſome mutation be neceflary, that we may mark the flux of 
cime , 1t doth not therefore follow that the mutation is neceſſary to 
the flux it (elf. | | 

1 excuſe not Conſtantine from a fall off bis Horſe, or a miſchief from Sed. 28: 
his enemies , upon the wearing tboſe nails, &c,] Hac de re videatur P, Pag» 2 3, 
Diac, hiſt. miſcell, : 

I wonder h:w the curioſity of wiſer beads could paſs that great and Sc. 29, 
7ndiſputable miracle, the ceſſation of Oracles.) There are three opinions Pag 23, 
touching the manner how the prediGions ot theſe Oraclcs were per- 
foxni'd : Some ſay by vapour, ſome by the intelligences, or —_—_— 
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of the Heavens, and others ſay by the affiftance of the Devils. Now 
the indiſputable miracle the Author ſpeaks of, is, that they ceas'd up- 
on the coming of Chriſt; and it is generally ſo believed z and the 
Oracle of Delphos delivered to Azguttzs, mentioned by the Author in 
this S:Rion , is brought to prove it, which is this: 


Me purer Hebrew divos Dew ipſe guvernans 
Cedere ſede jubet, triftemq, redire ſub orcum. 
Aris ergo dehinc tacitus iſcedito noftris, 


But yet it is {o far from being true that their cefſation was miraculous, 
that the truth is, there never were any predictions given by thoſe 
Oracles at all. 

That theis ceſſation was not upon the coming of Chriſt, we have 
luculcent teftimony out of 7ully , in his 2. 0ib. de Divizat, which he 
writ many years bcfore Chriſt was born 3 who tells us that they were 
filent (and indeed he never thought they were otherwiſe) long before 
that time , inſomuch that they were come into contempt ; Curifto 
mrdo jam oracula Delpbis non eduntur , won modo noſtra etate, ſed jamdin 
jam ut nibil poſſit eſſe contemptiws. So that for that of Delphos , which 
was the molt famous of thein all , we ſee we have no reaſon to impute 
the ceſſation of it to Chriſt; Why therefore ſhould we do fo for any 
of the reli ? 

2. For their predictions, It us confider the three ſeveral waycs be- 
fore mentioned , whereby they are ſuppoſed to operatez and from 
thence ſee whether it be probable that any luch Ocacles ever were, 

The firſt Opinion is, that it was by exhalation or vapour drawn up 
from the carth 3 and gives this for a reaſon of their being , that they 
were for a time nouriſhed by thoſe exhalations; and when thoſe 
ceaſed , and wereexhauſted, the Oracles famiſh'd and dycd for want 
of their accuſtom'd ſuſtenance : this is the far-fetcht rcaſon given by 
Plutarch for their detec 3 but 'twis not deviſed by him , but long 
before, as appears, in that 7wl'y (coffs at it, lib, de divinat, De vino 
aut ſalſamento putes loqui (laith he) que evaneſcunt vetuſtate. This 
ſeen;'d abſurd to others, wh? do therctore lay this was not to be at- 
tributed to any power of the Earth , but to the power of the Heavens, 
or [ntel/igences Cwleſtialz to certain aſpc&s whereof, they lay , the 
Statua's of thoſe Oracles were fo adapted , that they might divine and 
forete] futurecvents, But yet to others , this way ſeemeth as abſurd 
as the others ; for, ſay they, admitting that there were an efficacy in 
the Hcavens , more than in the Earth 3 yet how can it be that men 
{h2uld come by the skill tofit the Statua*s to the Aſpects or influences 
of the Heavens? or if at any time they had ſuch skill, why ſhould not 
the ſame continuc the rather, becauſe men are.more killed in the-mo- 

tions 
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tions of the Heavens, of later than in the former time? Apain , they 
do not (ce how it ſhould be that the cauſe ſhould be of lefs exccllency 
than the effec ; for if a man (fay they) can by his indultry make 
ſuch Oracles, why can he not produce the (ame cffe& in another man ? 
for if you affirm that the Heavens influence is requiſite , they will tell 
you that Iatluence may happen as well to a man, as to a Starua of 
wood or fione, Therefore the third ſort being unſatisfied , which 
either of the former wayes conclude , that this was perform'd by the 
Dcvil 3 but for that it will appear as contrary to Reaſon and Philo- 

ſophy, as cither of the former 3 for Philoſophy teacheth that things 

tingular , or individual, are to be known only by ſenſe, or by ſuch 

an Intelle&, as doth know by its Eſſence 3 and Theology teacheth 

that God only knoweth the heart, and that the Devil doth not 

know by ſenſe, nor by eſſence; and fince 'tis admitted by all, that 

molt of the anſwers that were pretendcd to be given by thoſe Oracles, 

were de rebus ſingularibus, or individuis ; it is evident that theſe pre- 

ditions were not perform'd by Devils. How then? why thoſe pre- 

ditions which the ignorant Heathen took to come from Heaven, and 

ſome Chriſtians (not leſs ignorant) from the Devil, was nothing but 

the jugling and impoſtures of the Pricts, who from within the Sta+ 

tua's gave the anſwers 3 which Princes connived at, that they might 

upon occafion ſerve their turns upon the ignorance of the people 3 and 

the learned men, for fear of their Princes , durſt not (peak againſt ir. - 
' Laccianhath noted it, and fo a more authentick Author, Minnt. Felix, 

in Ofav, Autboritatem quaſi preſentis numinis conſequuntur dum inſpi- 

ranter interim vatibu. But in proceſs of time, the people grew Icfs 

credulous of their Prieſts, and (o the Oracles became to be hilent : Crum 

jam (faith he) ApoBo verſus facere deſiſſet, cujus tunc cantum illud © 

embiguum defecit oraculum : Cum & politiores bomines & minus ere- 

duli eſſe capernnt. Sir H. Blount in his Levantine voyage , faith he 

ſow the Statua of Mem#on fo famous of old 3 he faith it was hollow at 

top, and that he was told by the Egyptians and ]ews there with him, 

that they had ſeen ſome enter there, and come out at the Pyramid, 

two Bows-ſhoot off , then (faith he) I foon believ'd the Oracle, and 

believe all the rcſt to have been ſuch 3 which indeed, is much eahier to 

imagine than that it was p:rform'd by any of the three wayes before 

mentioned. St. ug. hath compoſed a Book, where he handleth this 

point at large, and concludeth that the Devils can'no more foretel 

things to come, than they are able to diſcern the thoughts that are 

within us. Ag. lib, de Scieutia Demon, 

Til [ laughed my ſelf ont of it with a piece of Juſtin , where be delz- 
vers that the Children of Iſracl for being ſcabbed were baniſhed out of 
Egypt.] Thele words of F#/tiz are, Sed cum ſcabiem Agyptii © prou- 
riginem paterentur , reſponſo moniti , eum (ſc, Moyſen) cum egris , ne 
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peſtis ad plures ſerperet, termins Krypti pellunt, 1. 36. But he is nor 
lingular in this , for Tacitis tells us, Hiſt. lib. 5. Pinrimi authores 
conſentiunt orta per [Eryptum tabe que corpord fedaret , Regem (Ocho 
'rim ) (he means Pharach) adito Hammonis oraculo remedium petentem 
purgare Regnum & id genus bominum —— alias in ferras avertere juſ- 
Jam. Et paulo inferius , Quod ipſos ſcabies quondim turpaverat, 

I bave ezer believed, and do now know that there are Witches ] Wiat 
fort of Witches they were that the Author knew to be ſuch, I cannot 
-tcl]; for thoſe which he mentions in the next Scion , which proceed 
upon the principles of Nature , none have denyed that ſuch there are 
againſt ſuch it was, that the Lex «lia de veneficiis was made, that is, 
thoſe, @+i noxio poculo aut impuris medicaminibus aliquem fuerint its 
ſeq ati. 


eAl. ab Alex. Gez. Dier. 1.5. c.1- But for the opinion thar 
there are Witches which co operate with the Devil, there arc Divines 


- of great note, and far from any ſuſpition of being 1rrcligious, that do 


oppole it. Certainly there is no ground to maintain their being from 
the {tory of Oracles, as may bc ſccn trom what hath been (aid on the 
precedent S-Gion. | 
Nor have the power to be ſo much as Witches. ] Pliny faith , fo it 
fared with Nero, who was ſo hot in purſuit of the Magick Arts, that 
he did dedicate him(clf wholly to it , and yet could never fatisfic him- 
ſel{in that kind , though.he got all the cunning men he could from 
the Eaſt, for that purpoſe. P an. 1. 3. Nt. Hijt. Cc. 1, 
: By conjuutiion with the Devil ] Though , as the Author (aich, it 
be without a pcflibility of Gencration., yet there are great men that 
hold, that ſuch carnalicy is performed 3 as Anugnjt, in Levit. Aquin,l.2, 
dequ.7;, art. ad 2, and Fuilin Martyr, Apol. x | 
It-is to new opinion cf the Church of Rome, but an old one of Pytha- 
goras and Plato] This appears by fpuleius a Platonift , in kis Book 
de De. Socratis and clſewhere.. See Mede's Ap jtifie af the latter times, 
where out of this and other Authors, you ſhall ice colleced all the 
learning de Geniz, | 
I cannet with thoſe in that great Father ſecurely interpret the work of 
the firſt day, Fiat lux , to the creation of Angels.] This great Father is 
S. Chryſcſt Homil 5a Geneſ. But yet 'tis his opinion , as allo of Atha- 
naſius and Therdoret, that there is expreſs mention. of the creation 
of Angels, fo that they need not rett upen this place, which they ad- 
mit ro be fomewhat obſcure. The place which they-rake to be exprels, 
is-that of the 130 Pſalm, where David begins to ſpeak of the Majeſty 
of God, in this manncr ©» Confeſionem ſive. majeſtztem @& decorem ins 
daijti, amifins lumine ſicut veſtiment» 5; Next he ſpeaks of the Hea- 
v<ns, ſaying, Thou baſt (Fretched them ont over us lihe a Tent, Then 
he tpeaks of the Angels. © «#7 facis Angelos twos ſpiritur, Now if it 
(ll be objected, that this cxpreffion is onely of the rume prelent , _ 
witnout.: 
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without relation to the Creation:; Anſwer'is given by Divines, that 
the Hebrews have but three Tenſes in their Verbs, the Preterperfe, 
Preſ(@t, and Future Tenſe; and have not the uſe of the Preterimper- 
tc, and Pretcrpluperfcct, as the Greeks and Latizes havez whence 
it ariſcth , that the Preſent Tenſe with the Hebrews, may, as the 
ſ{cntence will bear it , be tranſlated by the Preterimpexfe&, as alſo by 
the Preterperfe and Preterpluperte&t Fenſe ;. and this (they (ay) is 
practiſed in this very paſlage, where the Phraſe, as it isin Hebrew , 
may be rendrcd as well qu faciebas , as gui facis Angelos, &c. Vid. 
Hieronym, in Ep, ad Titum, & Thom. Aqu. 1, fe qu. 61. 
art 3. The Latiac Annotator faith, the. Fathcr meant by the Au- 
thor, is St, Ag. nd quctes him , 1, 31. de Czv, Dei, cap, 9. which 
place | have peruſed , and find the exprefiton there uſed by St. 1rg. is 
but hypothetical 3 for theſe are his words ; Cum enim dixit 'Fiat Inx, 
& fadta eſt lux, fi refie in hacluce creatio intelligitur Angelorum , &Cc. 
Where you {ce 'tis but with a $7, and therefore I conceive the Auther 
intends not him, but Chryſoftom. 

Where it ſubſiſt s alone,tis a Spiritual Subſtance, and may be an Angel, 
Epicarus was ct this opinion,and St. Aug. in Enchirid.ad Laurentium, 


Moles decided that Queſtion , andall is ſalved with the new term of Sc, 25, 


Creation ] That is it which Ariſtotle could not underiiand 3 he had 
\learned that ex #ihilo athil fit , and therefore when he found thoſe that 
diſputed that the Worid had a beginning, did maintain that it was 
generatcd , and he could nor: underliand any generation, but out of 
inatter pre-.Xiltent 24 7nfinitum., therefore he took their opinion'to 
be abſurd , and upon that ground principally , concluded the World 
to beeternal : whereas, it he had underſtood that there may be fu:h 
a thing as Creation , he had not done it, for that ſolves his proceſſes 
in tnfinitum. Take from Plato,” that the World had a beginning , 
and from A i/i-t, that it was not-generated,, and you have the (true) 
Chrittian opinion. | 


In our ftudy if Atat my, there is a maſs of myſterious Philoſophy , and $cF, 36. 


ſuch as reduced the very Heathens to Divinity. ] So it did Galen , who 
confidering the oracr, ule, and dilpoſition of the parts of the body, 
brake forth into theſe words : Compono hic profecio Canticum in crea- 
toris noſtrilaudem , qu1d ultra res ſuas ornare voluit melins quam: ulia 
arte poſſent. G:lcn, 3. de uſu partium, | 

I cannot beii-ve the wiſdom of Pythagoras did ever poſitively, and in a 
literal ſenſe, affirm bs Metemplychoſis. ] ln this the opinion of Grotius 
is contrary to the Author, who faith this opinion was begotten by oc- 
calion of the opinion of other Philoſophers, who in their diſcourſes 
of the life that is to be after this , brought ſuch arguments ,, Be on 
mags de homine quem ae bejiiis procedunt. And. therefore, faith be . mi- 
rquanum 10 eſt, fi tranſitum animarum de hominibu in beſtias ,, de beſtiis 
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in bomines alii commentiſunnt.. Lib, 2. dc ver. Relig. Chriſt. ( vide etiam 
Annotat.cjuſd.)Butyer there 15 a ſhrewd objeQtion-againſt the opinion of 
Pythagoras if he did mean it literally, which is caſt in by the S.tfrors of 
Democritus and Epicurnus, which Lucretius remembers in theſe Verlſcs : 


Preterea fi immortalis natura anime 

Conſtat , &. in corpus naſcentibus infinuatur, 
Cur ſuper ante alam etatem meminiſſe nequimius ? 
Nec veſtigia geftarum rerum ulla tenemus £ 
Nami tanto per'ſt animi mutata poteſtas , 

Omny ut attarum excideret retinentia rerum , 
Non ut opinor ea ab leto jam longiter errat. 


This Argument , 'tis true , is pro falſo contra falſum , but yet holds 
#4 bomixem (o far, that it is not hkely (as the Author faith) bue Py- 
thagor.s would obſerve an abſurdity in the conſequence of his Metem- 
pſychoſis; and therefore did not mean it literally, but detired only to 
expreſs the Soul to be immortal , which he, and the other Philo- 
ſophers that were of that opinion , who had not heard of Creation , 


- could not conceive, unleſs it mult be taken for truth , that the ſoul 


were before the body; ſo ſaith LaGantius of them. Nox putaverunt 
aliter fieri poſſe ut ſuperſint anime poſt corpora, niſi videntur fuiſſe ante 
corpora, De falſ, Sap. c. 18. 

1 do not envy the temper of Crows or Daws | As Theophraſftus did, 
who dying, accuſed Nature for giving them, to whom it could not 
be of any concernment, ſo large a life 3 and to man, whom it much 
concern'd , ſo ſhort a one. Cic, Tuſc. queſt, 1. 3, How long Daws 
live, fee in Not. ad Sed. 41. 

Not upon Cicero's ground, becauſe I have liv'd them well. ] I ſuppoſe 
he alludes to an expreſſion in an Epiſtle of Cicero, written in his 
Exile, to his wife and children, where he hath theſe words to his 
wife : Quod reliquum eſt, te ſuſtents mea Terentia ut potes, boneſtiſſime 
viximus, floruimus. Non vitium noſtram ſed virius nos afflixit, pecca- 
14m eſt nullum niſi quod non una animum cam orxamentis amiſt- 
mus. 1. 24. Ep. 4. - 

And ſtand in need of Eſons bath before threeſcore. | Eſon was the 
Father of Faſ-z, and, at his requeſt, was by edea, by the means of 
this Bath, refiored to his youth. Ingredients that went into it , and 
the deſcription of Medeza's performance, Ovid gives you,l.7. Meram, 


Interea calido poſitum medicamen aheno 

-, Ferves & cxnltat, ſpumiſy, tumentibas albet. 
Fllic Emonia'radices valle reſets , os 
Seminaq; ' &- flores, & ſuccos incoquit atros 
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Airjicit extremo lapides Oriente petitos , 

Er quas Oceans refluum mare lavit arenas : 
Addidit exceptas lune de nee pruinas , 

Et Strigus infames ipſis cam carnibus alas, 
Ing; virum ſoliti vultus mutare ferinos , 
Ambigai pr ſedia lupi, nec defwit #1 

Squamea Cinypkei tenuis membrana Chelindri 
Vivaciſq, jecar cervi , quitus inſuper addit, 
Ors, caputq, novem cornaicys ſecula paſſe. - 
His & mille altis, poſtquam fine nomine rebus. , 
Prop:ſitum inſtruxit mortali barbara munus 
Arcnti ramo jampridem mitzs olive 

Omnia confudit, ſummiſq; tmmiſcuit ima, 
Ecce, vetus calidoverſatus jtipes abeno 

Fit viridis primo, mec longo temyorefrondes 
Induit, & ſubito gravidis oxeratur olivy, 
At quicunq; cavo ſpumes ejecit abeno 

Jenn, & interram gutte cecidere calentes, 
Vernat bumns, floreſq; & mellia:pabula ſurgunt. 
Due ſimulac vidit, ſtrifto Medea recludit. 
Enſe ſenis jugulum, veteremq; extreccrworem 
Paſſa replet ſuocis, quos poſtqnam combibit Kſ«n, 
Aut orc acceptas, aut vulnere, barba comeq, 
Lanitie poſita, nigruem rapuere colurem. 

Pulſa fugit macies ; abeunt pallorgg ſttuſque © 
AdjeGtog, cave ſupplentnr corpore rugs 
Membraq, luxuriant, Kon miratzr, & olim, 
Ante quater denos bunc ſe reminiſcitur annos, 
Diſimilemgq; animum ſubiit, etate relif. 


Extol the Tnicideof Cato ] As doth Seneca in ſeveral places ; but 
LaQentins faith, he caft away his life, to get the reputation of a Pla- 
tonick Philoſopher, and not for fear of Ceſar ; and 'tis very probable, 
he was in no great fear of death , when he ſlept (o ſecurely the night 
before his death, as the ſtory reports of him, 

Emori nolo, ſed me eſſe mortuwum , nibil cuero, Were I of Czſars 
Religion. ] I doubt not, but here is a fault of the Preſs, and that 
inftcad oi Ceſar it ſhould be Cicero. I mect.not with any ſuch ſaying 
imputed to Ceſar, nor#ny thing like it, but that he preferrda ſudden 
death ( in which he had his.option) to any other 3; but I meer with 
ſuch a ſaying in Cicero quoted out-of Epichermus [ Emori nolo, ſed me 
eſſe mortuum nihilt eftime | Where Cicero ſuſtaineth the part of the 
Epicure.- that there'is no hurt in being dead, fince there remaincth 
nothing after it, Czc, x, 'Thuſc, qu, non procub-#binitio; 
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Or whence Lucan learn'd to fay , 
Sef.zs5, Communis mundo ſupereſt rogus , 8c ] Why Lucan was a Stoique, and 
Pag. 36, *'twas an opinion among them almott generally, that the world ſhould 
periſh by fire ; therefore without doubt from them he learned it. Ce- 
lum quoque cum omuibus que in celo continentur, ita ut capiſſet deſinerc, 
fontium dulci aqua mariſue nutriri, in vim ignis abituram. FStoicis 
» conſtans opinio eſt , quod eonſumpto humore mundus bic omnis igneſcat, 
Minutius in Otav, Bat Minutius ſhould have excepted Boetzus, Poſſr- 
donius, Diogenes Babylonius, and Zeno Sidonius, who were St9tques, 
and yet did not think the world ſhould be deſiroyed by fire, nor yet 
by any other means, 

SeF. 46. How ſhall we interpret Elias 6000 years, &c,r] Laiant, is very po- 
Pag. 36. ſitive that the world ſhould laſt but 6000 years 3 but his reaſon for it 
is ſomewhat ſtraoge thusit is, Quoniam ſex diebus cunta Dei opera 
perfediz ſunt, per ſecula ſex, i.c. annorum ſex millia maxere in hoc 

ſtatu mundum neceſſe eſt, Dedivino pr emio, Cap. 14. 

Ipſa ſui pretium virtus ſibi, is but a cold priuciple, | [t is a Stoical 
principle. Q#eri enim aliquid ſupra ſummum, interrogas quid petam 
extra virtutem ipſam, Nibil enim babet melins, Pretium ſui eft, Sencc. 
devit. beat, c. 9. x. ; 

T hat houeſt artifice of Seneca. ] What that artifice was, is to be ſeen 
in Senec, |, 1. ep. 11, Aliquis vir bonus nobis eligendus ft, & ſem- 
per axte oculos habendus, ut fic tanquamillo ſpetante vivamus, & omnia 
tanquam illo vidente faciamas. Ext paulopoſts Elige itaq; Catonem 
fi bic videtur tibi nimzs rigidns,elige remiſſivris anim virum Lelium, cc, 
which though, as the Author ſaith, it be an honeſt Artifice , yet can- 
not I but commend the party, and prefer the direction of him (who- 
ever he were) whoin the Margin of my Seneca , over againſt thoſe 
words, wrote theſe. : Quin Deopotins qui ſemper omnibus omnia agen= 
tibus nou tanquam ſed reipſa adeſt , & videt ; ac etiamut Teſtis, vindex 
& punitor eft male agentis, | LS: 6 | 

 . Thave tryed, if 1coutd-reach that great Reſolution of bis ( that is of 
* Tho: Aquin. Seneca) to be honeſt without a.thought of Heaven or Hell. * Seneca brags 
in com.im he could do this, in:theſe words : Si ſcirem deos peccata ignrſcituros, 


Boet. de Con- "te FA . 
ſolar. props &* homines ignoraturos, adbu: propter vilitatem peccati peccare erubeſce- 


Sed. 47. 
Pag: 37. 


finem, rem... Credat.judeus appella ; nou ego —— 
- And Atheiſts bave'been the: onely Phioſopbers. } Thatis, if nothing 
remain after this lifes St. Aug.:was of: this opinion.  Diſputabem—— 
Epicuram accepturum. fuiſſe palmam in animo meo, niſi ego credidiſſem 
polt mortem rejtars animavitam, &e, Aug, 1,6. conf, cap« 16. 

Set.48. God by a powerfull peice. ſhall command them back into their proper. 


Pag. 35. 


fpapes.] So Minutius.Caterum quis tam flultus oft aut brutus,& andeat 
repugnare bominem.a Deo, nt .primune potrit fingi, , ita poſſe denuo refor« 
mari, nibil eſſe prſt abitun.,. & ante ortum-nibil fuiſſe ; ſicut de nihilo 


naſci 
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ws 


naſci lieuit , ita de nibilolicere reparari. Porro difficilius eft id quod 
ſit incipere, quod quam id quod fuerit iterere, Tu perire Deo eredſs , fi 
quid noftris oculis hebetibus ſubtrahitur. Corpus ome ſive areſcit in 
puiverem ſive in bumorem ſolvitur, vel in cinerem comprimitur , vel in 
nidorem tenuatur , ſubducitur nobis , ſed Deo elemontorum in cuſtodi 
inſeruntur. In Oflav. Vide Grot, de veritate Relig, Chriftian, ubi 


(ib. 2.) ſolvit objeFionem, quod diſſeluta corpora reſtitni wequeunt, 


Or conetive 2 flame that can either prey upon, or purifiethe ſubſtance of $e&, cg, 
8 ſoul, | Upon this ground Pſellus lib. x. de Energia Demonum, c. 7. Pug, - -q 


holds that Angels have bodies, (though he grants them to be as 
pure, or more pure than Air is) otherwiſe he could not apprehend 
| how they ſhould be tormented in Hellzind it may be upon this ground- 
it was, that the Author ſell into the error of the Ar2biaws, mentioned 


by him, Sed. 7. 


There are as maiy Helis 4s Anaxagoras conceited worlds ] I aſſure 
my ſelf that this is falſe-printed , and that inſtead of Araxegoras it 
ſhould be Azexarchus z for Anaxageras is xeckon'd amongſt thoſe Phis 
loſophers that maintain'd the Unity of the world, but Azaxzrchus 
(according to the opinion of Epicerus )held there were infinite VVorlds, 
This is he that caus'd Alexander to weep by tclling him there were 


infinite worlds, whereby Alex2nder it ſeems was brought out of opi- 
nion of his Geography, who before that time thought there remained 
nothing, or not much beyond his Conquetts. 


Sed.5r. 
Pag, 41, 


It is bard to place thoſe ſouls in Hell.) Lattantius is alike chari= Seq, 44+ 
tably diſpoſed towards thoſe. Nox ſum equidem tam iniquus ut tos Pag. 42. 


prezem divinare debuiſſe, ut veritatem per ſeipſos invenirent (quod fierz. 


ego non poſſe confiteor) ſed hoc ab eis exigo , quod ratione ipſa preſtare 
potuerunt. LaQant, de orig, error. c, 3. which is the very ſame with 
Sir K, Digby's expreſlion in his Obſcryations on this place, I make no 
doubt at all (faith he) bur if any follow'd in the whole tenour of 
their lives, the diftamens of right reaſon , but that their journcy 
was ſecure to Heaven. 


Ariſtotle traxſgreſs'd tbe rule of bis own Ethicks.] And fo they See, $5, 
did all, as Le&autius hath obſerved at large. Arijtor. 15 faid to have Pag. 42. 


been guilcy of great vanity in his Clothes, of incontinency, of un- 
faichfulnefs to his Maſter Alexander, &c, But 'i15 no wonder in him, 
if our great Seneca be alfo guilty, whom truely notwithſanding 
St, Ferome would have him inſerted into the Catalogue of Saints, 
yetI think he as little deſerv'd it, a« many of the Heathcns who 
did not ſay ſo well as he did, for 1 do not think any of them 
lived worſe : to trace him a little, Ia the time of the Empc- 
rour Claudius we find he was baniſh'd for ſuſpition of inconti- 
nency with Fuli« the daughter of Germ2nicus, If it be :2id that 


this praceeded mecrly from the ſpight of Meſalina, (and titzi 2 ipfes 
: P 


 Anvotations upon 


did not complement with bim in that, kind Apoſtrophe , Nox. ex. 
petit in te ha: culpa, O. Romani nominis. © Sapjentie magne. Sol, 
Not. in Tacit.) why then did ſhe not cauſe him to be put, todeath, 
as well as ſhe did the other», who was her Husbands Nicce ? 
This for certain, what ever his life were, he had paginzm laſci- 
vam , as may appear by what he hata written, de Speculoruns 
aſu, 1, 1, Nat, Qs. cap. 16. V.Vhich (admitting it may in a Poet, 
yet) how it ſhould be cxcus'd in a Pailoſopher I know not. To 
look upon, him in his cxile , we fiad that. then he wrote his Epi+ 
fil: De Conſo/at. to Polybius, Claudius his creature (as honeſt a man 
as Pall or Narciſſts ) and therein he cxtols him and the Emperour 
to the Skies 3 in which he did grofsly prevaricate, and loſt much of 
his reputation, by ſccking a diſcharge of his. cxile by fo (ordid 
a means.. Upon Clandius his marriage with Agrippzna, he was 
recali'd from Baniſhment by hcr means, and made Pretor, then 
he forgets the Emperour , having no need of him, labours all he 
can to depreſs him , and the hopeful Britanyiczs , and procured 
his Papil Nero to be adopted and delign'd ſuccefior, and the Empe- 
rours own Son to be dilinherited 3 and againſt. the Emperouc whom 
he ſo much praiſed when he had - need .of him, after his death 
he writes a ſcurrilous Libel. In Nero's Court, how ungratcfully 
doth he behave himſelf towards : Agrippinaz ! who although ſhe 
were a wicked woman, yet. ſhe deſcrv'd well of him, and of 
her ſon too, who yet neyer. was at reſi till he had taken away 
her life, and upon ſuſpition caſt in againk her by this man, 
Afterwards, not to .mention that he made great haſt to grow rich, 
which ſhould not be the bufinels of a Philoſopier, towards Nero 
himſelf; how well did it become his Philoſophy to play the Traytor 
againſt him, and to become a complice in the conſpiracy of Piſs ? and 
then as good a Tragedian as he was, methinks he doth in extremo 
aa deficere, when he mutt nceds perſwade Pazlins, that excellent 
Lady his wife, to die with him ; what ſhould move him to defire it? 
it could in his opinion be noadvantage to her , for he believ'd nothing 
of the immortality of the ſoul; (I atn not ſatisfied with the reafon of 
Tacitus, Ne: ſibi axice dileGam ad injuridts relinqueret, becaule hediſcre» 
dits it himſclf, in almoſt the next words, where. he ſaith , Ners borc 
her no il] will at all, (and would not ſuffes her to die) it mult ſarely 
be then, becauſe he thought he had not liv'd long enough ( being not 
above 114 years old , ſo much he was) and had not the fortitude to 
die , unleſs he might receive ſome confarmation in it by her example, 
Now lct any man judge what a precious Legacy it. is that he bequeaths 
by his nuncupative will to his friendsin Teciz#s, Corverſus ad amicos 
(faith he) quando meritis eorum referre gratiam probiberetur, quadanum . 
jam tamen E- pulcherrimum hahebat, imaginempite ſue relinquere teſta= 

tur. 


\ 
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| txr, It cannot be denyed of him , that he hath (aid very well; bur 
yet it muſt as well be affirmed , that his Practiſe hath run counter to 
his Theory, to uſe the Authors phraſe, 

The Scepticks that affirmed they knew nothing.) The ancient Philos 
ſophers arc divided into three ſorts, Dogmatici, Academici,Sceptici z the 
firſt were thoſe that delivered their opinions politively ; the ſecond left 
a liberty of diſputing pro & contrs ; the third declared that there was 
no knowledge ot any thing, no nor of this very propoſition, that there 
is no knowledge, according to that, 

——Nibil ſciri ſigni putat, is quoq; neſcit Au ſciripoſſit , quod ſeuil 
ſcire fatetur; 

The Duke of Venice that weds bimſelf 19 the Ses by a Ring of Gold,&c.] 
The Duke and Senate yearly on Aſcenſion-day ute to goin their bet 
attire to the Havenat Lio, and there by throwing a Ring into the 
water,do take the Sea as their ſpouſe. Vid. Hiſt, [tal.by WW, Thomas Cam- 
bro- brit. Busbequins reports that there is a cuſtom among the Turks, 
which they took from the Greek PriceHs, not much unlike unto this. 
Cum Grecorum ſacerdotibus mos ſit certo veris tempore 4quas conſecrands 
mare clauſum veluti reſerare,ante quod tempus non facile ſe committunt 
fluftibus , ab ea Ceremonia nec Turce abſunt.Busb, Ep. 3. legat. Twrſic, 

But the Pbiloſopber that threw his money into the Sea, to avoid ava- 
rice, &c. ] This was Apollonizs Thyaneus, who threw a great quantity 
of Gold into the Sca with theſe words, Peſſundo divitias, ne peſſundare 
#b ills. Polycrates the Tyrant of Samos calt the beft Jewel he had into 
the Sea, that thercby he might learn to compoſe himſelf againſt the 
viciſlitude of Fortune, 

T here gs ſo many circumſtances to piece up one good ation. ] To make 
an aQion to be good , all the cauſes that concur muſt be good 3 but 
one bad among(t many good ones, is enough to make it vitious,accord- 

ing to the rule, Bonnm ex cauſa integra, malnm ex partiali« 


The vulgarity of thoſe judgements that wrap the Church of God in Sed, 56. 
Strabo's Cloak, and reſtrain it #nto Europe. ] 'Tis Stravonis tuuics in Pag. 44. 


the tranſlation, but Chlamyd: would do betrcr, which is the proper 
expreſſion of the word that Strabo uſeth: ;; is not Emurope, but the 
known part of the world that Strabo refciubleth ti. 2 Cloak, and that 
is it the Author here alludeth to > but we have no reaſon to think that 
the reſemblance of Strebs is very proper. F:d, 5ir Ben. Savil. in not. ad 
Tac, in vita Agricole, 


Thoſe who wpou a rigid Application of +he Law, ſentence Solomon Scct. 57+ 
wito damnation, 8&c.] St. Aug. upon Pſal.126 and in many other * ?8* 45: 


places, holds that Solomon is damned ; of the ſame opinion is Lyre , in 
2 Reg, C, 7, and Bellerm, 1 Tom. (ab. i. Controv, c, 5. 
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EL PR. E Toad ſtools. ] Toad-fiools are not peculiar to the 
Pa PS French, they were a great delicacy among the Rc- 
>). kn mans, as appears every where in Martial, It was con- 
ccived the Emperor Claudins received his death by 
Poyſon , which he tvok in a Muſhroom Sxet.and Tae. 

How amoxg ſo mauy millions of faces , there ſhould 
be none alike, ] It 1s reported there have been ſome fo much alike, that 
they could not be diſtinguiſhed; as King Antivebur, and. one Arte» 
mon, a Plebeian of Syria, were ſo much alike, that Laedice, the Kings 
widow, by pretending, this man was the King, diſſcmbled the death 
of the King ſo long, till according to her own mind, a Succeflor was 
choſen. Cn. Pompeins, and one Vibias the Orator ; C, Plancus, and 
Rwbrins the Stage-player ; Caſſius Severus the Orator, and one Mir- 
mello, M, Meſ:la Cenſorius , and one Menogenes , were fo much 


SI 1Vonder not at the French for thar Frogs, Snails and Sefi, 1. 


Pag. 47. 


Seif. 2. 
Pag. 49, 


alike, that unleſs it were by their habit, they. could not be diſtin-- 


guiſhed : but this you mult take upon the Faith of Plizy, (1b. 7.c.12.) 
and Selinus, (cap, 6.) who as this Author tells.cl{ewhere, are Authors 
not very infallible. | 

What a ba7;0xpuragiz and bot ikirmiſh is betwixt S, and T. in Lu- 
cian,] In his Dialog. judiciam vocalium, where there is a large Ora- 
tion made to the Vowels, being Judges, by Sigma againſt Tax, com- 
plaining that Tax has bereaved him of many words , .which ſhould 
begin with Sigma. | 

Their Tongues are ſharper than Actius ba razor,] Altius Navins was 
chicf Augur, who (as the fiory ſaith) admonithing Torg. Priſcus 


Sed. 3+ 
Pags Sis: 


that he ſhould not undertake any action of moment., without firſt. 


conſulting the Augur, the King (ſhewing that he had little faith in 


his skill) demanded of him , whether by the rules of his skill, what. 


he. 


Annotations pon 


Sea, 4. 
Pag 52. 


Sec, 6. 
Pag. 54+ 


he had conceived in his mind might be done : to whom when Airs 
had anſwered it might be done, he bid him take a Whetſtone whick 
he had in his hand , and cut it in two with a Razor; which accord- 
gly the Augur did. Livy, And therefore we muſt conceive it was 
very ſharp. Here the Adage was crofs'd, Zup%s &s drorku, 1, e, uovacula 
in cotem, Vid. Eraſm. Chiliad, | 
It is wot meer Zeal to Learning , or devotion to the Muſes, that wiſer 
Princes Patronize the Arts, &c, but a defire to have their names eter- 
#iz'd by the memory of their writings. ] There isa great Scholar , who 
took the boldneſs to tell a Prir.ce fo much, Eſt enim bonorum principum 
cam viris eruditis tacita quelam naturaliſq; ſocietas , wt alteri ab 
alterisillaſtrentur,ac dum fibi mutuo ſuffragantur, & gloria principibus, 
&-deftis anthoritas concilietur, Politians Ep. Ludovic. Sfort, que ex- 
tat, lib. 11, Ep.ep. 1. And to this Opinion altipulates a Country-man 
of our own , whole words are theſe ; Ignotins efſet Lucilixs, nifi cum 


' Epiſtol e Senece il/uſtrarent. Laudibus Ceſarei) pins Virgilins & Varns 


Lucanuſq, adjecerunt, quam immenſumillud erarium quo wrbem & or- 
bem ſpoliavit, Nemo prudentiam Ithaci aut Pelide vires agnoſceret, ni+ 
fi eas Homerus divino publicaſſet ingenio ; unde nihil mihi videtur con 
ſultins virs ad gloriam properanti fidelium favore ſeripforum, Joan, 
Sarisb. Polycrat, /.8.c- 14, And that Princes are as much beholding 
to the Poets Pens as their own Swords, Horace tells Cenſorinus with 
great confidence, O4.8,1, 4, Non ixciſa notis, &c. 

Se, Paul that calls the Cretians lyars, doth it but indirecily, aud up- 
ou quotation of one of their own Poers. ] That is, Epimenides , the place 
i, Tit. 1.v, 12. Where Pexl uſeth this verſe »- taken out of Epime- 
nides, 

VpnTts &6) WVeigm, aaxg Cneic, gagipes age 

It ;s as bluody a thought in one way, as Nero's was in another, For by 
a word re wound athouſand. | | ſuppoſe he alludes to that paſſige in 
Sucton, in the life ofNero, where he relates that a certain perſon upon 
2 time, ſpoke in his hearing theſe words, | 

'Fpas Seromr+ jou 2 py 207 mvgl, 
7. e. When I am dead let Earth be mingled with Fire. Whereupon the 
Emperour. uttered theſe words, 'Fps {orr®, 3.e. Tea whilſt I live c 
thcre by one word , he expreſsda cruel thought , which I think 1s 
the thing he meant ; this is more crucl than the wiſh of Calzg#ia, that 
the people of Rome had but one Neck, that he might detizoy them all 
at a blow. | 

I cannot believe the ſtory of the Ttalian, &*c.] It is reported that a 
certain 1talian having met with one that had highly provoked him, 


- put a Ponyard to his breaſt, and unleſs he would blatpheme God, told 


him he would kill him , which the other doing to fave his life , the 
Italian preſently kill'd him, to the intent he might be damned, having 
n0 time of Repentance. 1 


TY 
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Thave no fins that want « Name.) The Author in cap, zlt.- lib. wlt, 
Pſeudodox. ſpeaking of the AQ of carnality exerciſed by the Egyptian 
Pollindtors with the dead carcaſſes, ſaith we want a name for this, 
wherein neither Petroxizs nor Martial can rclieve us therefore I con- 
ccive the Author here means a venerea] ſin. 

This was the Temper of that Leacher that carnal'd with a Statua,] 


The Latinc Annotator upon this hath theſe words : Romg refertur de 


Hiſpano quedam, But certainly the Author means the Statue of Venus 
Guidis made by Praxiteles, of which a certain young man became fo 
enamourcd , that Pliny relates, F.rwant amore captum cun delituiſſet 
noftu ſimnlachro c.hebſſe, ejuſq, cupiditatis efſe indicem maculum, Lu- 
cian alſo has the ſtory in his Dialog | Amores.] 

And the conflitution of Neroin bis Spintrian recreations.] The Au- 
thor doth not mean the laſt Nero, but Tiberizs the Empc:rour, whoſe 
name was Nero too; of whom Suetox. Seceſſu vero Capreenſs etiam ſella- 
riams excogitavit ſedem arcanarum libidinum, in quam undique conquie 
fiti puellarum & exoletorum greges monſtroſig, concubitus repertores , 
quos ſpintrias appellabat, triplici ſerie connexi invicem inceſtarent ſe 
Coram apſo, ut adſpecin deficientes libidines excitaret, Suct.in Tib. 43, 

I bave ſeen a Grammariam toure and plume bimſelf over a ſiagle line 
iu Horace, and ſhew morepride, &c. | Movent mihi flomachum Gram- 
matiſte quidam, qui cum duas tenuerint wcabulorum origines ita ſe 
oſtentant, ita venditant , ita circumferunt jaGabunat , ut pre ipſcs pro 
#ibilo habendos Philoſophos arvitrentar. Picus Mirand.iu Ep.ad Hermol, 
Barb. que ex{t2t lib, nono Epiſt. Politian. 


Garſio quiſq, duas poſtquam ſeit jungere partes , 
Sic ſtat , ſie loquitur, velut 9mnes noverit aries. 


I cannot think that Homer pin'd away upon the Riddle of the Fiſher= 
mex.\ The Hiltory out of Plztarch is thus : Sailing from Thebes to 
the liland 1oz, being landed and ct down upon the ſhore, there 
happen'd certzin Fiſhermen to paſs by him , and he asking them what 
they had taken, they made him this Enigmatical anſwer , That what 
they had taken, they had left behind them, and what they had not 
taken, they had with them-;. meaning , that becauſe they could take 
no Fiſh, they went to looſe themſelves 3 and that all which they had 
taken, they had killed , and left behind them, and all which they 
had not taken , they had with them in their clothes :; and that Homer 
being ſiruck with a deep ſadneſs becauſe he could not interpret this, 


Sed. S. 
Pag. 56. 


pin'd away, and at laſt dyed, Pliny alludes to this Riddle, in his Ep. . 


to his Friend Fzxſcus, where giving an account of ſpending his time 
in the Country, he tells him, Vexor aliquando, ſed non ſrue pugillaribus, 


#2 guamvis mihil ceperim, non uihil referam, Plin, Ep, 1ib, 9. Ep. 36. 
| WS Or 


Sc, 9. 
Pag. 57. 


Annotations upon 


- Or that Ariftot. did ever drown bimſelf mpon the flax or reflux 
of Euripus.] Laertius reports that Ariſtotle dyed of a diſeaſe at 63 
years of age. For this and the laſt, ſee the Author in Pſex. 


dodox, | 

Ariſtotle doth bat inflrutt us as Plato did him, to confute bimſelf.] 
In the matter of 1dez's , Eternity of th: world, &c, 

I could becontent that we migbt procreate like trecs without conjun- 
ion, or that there were any way to perpetuate the world without this 
trivial and vulgar way of Coition : It is the fooliſheſt at a wiſe max 
commits in all big life ] There was a Payfitian long before the Author, 
that was of the ſame opinion, Hippocrates, for which vide Agel, l,1g. 
No. Attic. c. 2. And fo of late time was Paracelſus, who did under- 
take to preſcribe a way for the generation of a man without coition. 

Vide Campanel. dejenſurernum , in Append. ad cap, 19.1. 4. Monſieur 
Montaignes words on this ſubje& , are worth the reading 3 theſe they 
are : Fetromue apres tout, que U amour i ft antre choſe que la faim de 
cette jouyſſance, & eonſiderant maintesfoig ridicule titillation de ſe 
plaiſer par ou il nous tient , les abſurdes movements, eſcervelez, & eſtour- 
dis dequoy il agit Zenon & Cratippus , ceſte rage indiſcrete , ce viſage 
inflamme de fureur & de cruante an plus doux effect de I amour, & puns 
cette morgue grave ſevere & extatique en une ation ſi folle,. & que 
la ſupreme volupte aye du trainſy & du plaintiff commer 1a doleur, je 
croye qu au ſe joue de now , & quec eſt par induſtrie que nature ngus a 
Laifſe Ia plus trouble de nos acions les plns communes pour nous eſgaller 
par la & apparier les fols & les ſages : & nous & les beſtes, le plus 
contemplatif &* prudent homme quand je | imagin ex cette aſſiette je le 
$7ex-poxer m1 affronteur , de faire le prudent & le contemplatif, ceſont 
les pieds du paon qui abbatent ſou orgueil , nous mangeous bien & bea« 
vous comme les beſies, mais ce ne ſont pas ations, qui empeſchent les ope- 
rations de noſtro ame , en celleſ-la nous gradous niftre advant xge ſur 
elles : cettecy met tout autre penſee ſans lejoug abratiſt & abeſiit parſon 
zmperieuſe authorite taute 1s T heology & Philoſophy, qai eſt ex Platon 
& fi il ne ſen plaint pas, par tout allieurs veus pouvez garder quelque 
decence toutes autres operations ſouffrent des Regler & boneſtere cettecy ne 
fe peut ſenlement imaziner que vitieuſe ou ridicule trouvezy porr- 
ver un proceder ſage & diſcret. Alexander difoit qui il ſe cognoſſyit 
jrixcipalement mortel par cette action & par le dormir ©: le ſommeil 
{nffoque &* ſupprime les facultez de nojtre ame, la beſoigne bes abſorbe. 
&- difſipe ce meſme; Certes c eft une marque non ſeulement de noſtre cor 
ruption originelie, mait auſi de noſtre vanite & disfyrmite, Dum colte 


nature ncus y pouſſe ayant attache a ce deſire la pius noble, ntile & 
flaiſante detontes ſos operations, © la nous laiſſed autre part accuſar & 
juyr romme inſilent & difſhonejte, en rougir & cecommanaer U' abſti. 
acnce, &c Montaign (v, 3. coapit, 5, 


And 
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' fnd may be inverted 0 the worſt. Thar is, that there are none ſo Se. 10, 


abandoned to vice, but they have ſome ſprinklings of vertue. There 
are ſcarce any ſo vitious, but commend virtue in thoſe that are endued 
with it, and do ſome things laudable themſelves, as Ply. faich in Pane- 
gyric. Machiavel upon Livy, lib. 1. cap. 27. ſets down the enſuing reta- 
tion as a notable confirmation of this truth. - 7ulizs Pontifex, ejus nomi- 
. n#s ſecundus , anno ſalutis 1505. Bononiam exercitus anxit , ut Benti- 
volorum familiam, que ejus urbis imperium centum jam annos tennerat , 
loco maveret. Eademque in expeditioneetiam fohannem Pagolum,Bagloneun 
tyrannum Pernſinum ſua ſede expellere decreverat , nt cateros item , qui 
urbes Eccleſia per vim tenerent. Ejus rei cauſa cum ad Peruſmam urbens 
acceſſiſſet , & notum jam omnibus eſſet quid in animo haberet : tamen im- 
Patiente more, noluit exercitus expettare, ſed inermis quaſs urben ingreſſius 
eſt, in quam Johannes Pagolus defendendi ſui cauſa , non exiguas Copias 
contraxerat. Is auten eodem furore , quo res ſuas adniniſtrare ſalebat , 
#14 cum milite., cut cuſtodiam ſus corporis demandarat , feſe in pontificis 
poteſtatens dedidit; 4 quo abduttus eft relittuſque alius , qui Eccleſia 
nomine urbem guberuaret. Has ipſa inre magnopere admirati ſunt viri 
ſapientes , que Pontificem comtabantur, cum Pontificis ipſi's temeritatem , 
cum abiectum viiewq ; fohannes Pagols ainimum : nee canſamn entellige- 
bant, ob quam permotus idem Pagolus , hoſtem ſunn inermem (quod iti 
cum perpetua nomins ſu memoria'facere licebat ) non ſubit ) oppreſſerit , 
ce tam pretioſa ſpolia. diripuerit ; eum Pontifex urbem ingreſſus fuiſſet, 
Cardinalibis tantum ſuts ſtipatus , cu pretiofiſſimas quaſq; ſuarum rerun 
ſecum habebant. Neque- e139. credebatirr Pagolus a tanto facinore vel ſus 
bonitate, wel animi conſcientia abſtnniſſe © 19u0d in hominen ſceleratunn , 
qui & propria ſorore utebatur, '&+ conſabrinas nepoteſque dominand; cauſa 
e medio ſuſtulerat hu uſmodi pit | affettus: cadere non viderentur. Cum 
zfitur hac de re varia efſent ſapientum virerum ſententme ; concluſerunt 
tandemid ci accidifſe, quod ita comparatum ſit, ut homines neque plane 
prav I eſle queant ,.. neque pertece:;bont. : Pravy periette eſſe nequeant , 
propterea quod , .ubs. tale quoddam, ſtelus oft, 3n quo aliquida marnifici ac 
generoſs inſit , 1d patrare nov anazant.. Nam cum Pagolus neq, inceſtitm 
pros korruiſſet , neque patricidio_abſtinuiſſet : tamen cnn oblata efſer 
o6caſio , pravi quidem ſed memorabilis, atque aterne memorie facinarts 
patrandi , id artentare non auſus fuit , cum id fine infamia preſcare li- 
enifſet, quod rei magnitudo e91ma priora: ſcelera obtegere potuiſſet, & a 
periculo conſervare. Quibus accedt , quod | ills gratulati fuiſſent etiam 
quam piurini , f6 primes auſus ofſet \Pantificipus monſtrare rationem ds- 

winardt , totinſque humane vite uſum ab illts nimis paryi pends. 
| Poyſons cantarn within themſelves their own Antidote. | The Poyſon of 
a Scorpion is not Poyſon to it ſelf, northe Poyſon of a Toad is not 
Poyſon to. it ſelf, ſo that the ſucking out of Poyſon from per- 
ſons infected by Plylls, (who are continually nourifled with veno- 
x INOUS 
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mous aliment)' without any prejudice to: themſelves, is the leſs to 
be wondred at. | tÞE : _ 

The man without 4 Nevil yet lives #n me.) The Latine Annotator 
hath explicated this by Home now perfedius , by which it (cems he 
did not comprehend the Authors meaning ; for the Author means 
Adam, and by a Mctonymie original fin 3 tor the Navil being onely 
of uſe to attract the aliment in xrero meterxo, and aA4zm havingno 
mother, he had no uſc of a Navil-, and therefore it is not to be con- 
ceived he had any; and upon that ground the Author cails him the 
man without a Navil. | 

Or groſſer memories bave then ſo little bold of our alſiraGed wn+ 
derſtandings., that they forget the ſtory , and can only relate to owr 
awaked: ſenſes as confuſed and broken tale of that that bath paſſed] 
For the moli part it is ſo. In regard of the Authors expreſlion of 
forgetting the tory, though otherwile it be not very pertinent to 
this place, I ſhallf{et down a relation given by an Engliſh Gentle- 
man, of two dreams that he had , wherein he did not forget 
the fiory , but (what is more ftrange) found his dreams verified. 
This it is. | 

Whilſ I lived at Prague, and one night had fit up very late 
drinking at a fealt, early in the morning the Sun beams glancing 
on my face, as I lay in my bed, I dreamed''that- a- ſhadow paſling 
by told me that my Father was dead; at which awaking all in a 
ſweat, and affected with this dream, (I roſe and wrote the day 
and hour, and all circumſtances thereofin a Paper- book, which book 
with many other things I put into a\Barrel,: and'(ent it from Progue 
to Stode, thence to be conveyed into Exgi/aud, And now being at 
Nurenburgh, a Merchant of a-noble Family well acquainted with me 
and my. triends, arrived there, 'who-'told me my Father dyed ſome 
two monthsago. 1 lit not.co wzite any lyes, but that which write, 
iS as rue as firange, When I returned-intoErpland ome four years 
after, I would not opcu the. Birrel'Þ! (ene from Pragne, nor look into 
the Paper-bouk in whicitT had written this*dream/,. till I had calted 
my Stiters anJ fome friends to:be wictuefſes , where my felf and they 
were altoniſhed to ſce my written dream anſwer the very day of my 
Fathers death. | | = 

I may lawfully (wear that which my\Kinfman hath heard witnefſed 
by my brother Henry whillt helived "that in-my-youth at Cambridge, 
] had the like dreamof my MSythers death, where'my brother Henry 
living with me,carly in the morning I-dreamed that my Mother paſled 
by with a fad countenance, and told me that ſhe could not come to 
my Commencement : /T :being within five 'months ro proceed Ma- 
{ter of Arts, and ſhe having promiſed at 'that time.to come to 
Cambridge. And . who I related this dream to my brother, both 
of 


Religio Medici, : I5 
of us awaking together in a ſweat, he proteſied to me that he-had 
dreamed the very ſame z and when we had not the leaſt knowledge of 
our Mothers ſickneſs, neither in our youthful affe&ions were any 
whit affected with the ſirangene(s of this dream, yet the next Car- 

.rier brought us word of our Mothers death, Mr, Fiennes Moriſon 
in his Itinerary. I am not over-credulous of ſuch relations, but me- 
thinks the circumſtance of publiſhing it at ſuch a time, when there 
were thoſe living that might have diſprov'd it , if it had been falſe, 

15 a great argument of the truth of it. 

1 wonder the fancy of Lucan and Seneca did not diſcover it] For they $eg, 1 2. 
had both power from Nero to chuſe their deaths, | Pag.61. 

To conceive our ſelves Urinals is not ſo ridiculons.JReperti ſunt Ga- See. 13. 
leno & Avicenna teſtibus qui ſe vaſa ſifilia crederent, & idcirco honti- Pag. 63. 
Hum attainm ne conſringerentur ſolicite fugerent, Pontan, iu Attic, bel- 
lar. ( Hiſt. 22.) Which proceeds from extremity of Mclancholy. 

Arifiot. 3s too ſevere, that will not allow us to ve truelyliberal with- 
ext wealth, ] Ariſtot. I, x, Ethic. c. 8. 

Thy will be done though in mine own undoing ] This ſhould be the $@. 15. 
wiſhof every man, and is of the moſt wiſe and knowing, Le Chriſtien Pag. 65+ 
plus bumble & plus ſage & meux recognoiſſant que ce'ſt que de lay ſe rap- 
porte a ſon createur de choifir & ordonner ce qu” el luy faqt. Il ne le ſup- 
plie damtre choſe que fas volume ſoite faite, Montaign, 
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RELIGIO MEDICL. 


To the Right Honourable Edward Earl of 
Dorſet, Baron of Buckburſt, &c. 


My Lord, 


Received yelternight, your Lordſhips of the nineteenth cur-« 

rent, wherein you are pleaſed to oblige me, Nat only by ex- 
 tream gallant expreſſions of favour and kindneſs, but likewiſe 

by taking ſofar into your care the expending of my time, du- 

ring the tediouſneſs of my reſtraint, as to recommend to my 
reading 4 Book , that ad received the honour and ſafeguard of your 
approbation 3 for boch which I moſt humbly thank your Lordlhip, 
And fince Icannot in the way of gratefulneſs exprels unto your Lord- 
ſhip as I would, thoſe hearty ſentiments I have of your goaodne(s to me; 
IT will at the leaſt endeavour , in the way of Duty and Obſervance, to 
let you fee how the little necdle of my Soul is throughly touched at 
the great Loadſtone of yours, and followeth ſuddenly and ſtrongly, 
which way ſoever you becken it, Ja this occaſion, the Magnetick 
motion was impatient to have the Bookin my hands, that your Lord- 
ſhip gave ſo advantagious a CharaGcrof; whereupon 1 ſent preſently 
(as late as it was) to Pauls Church: yard, for this Favourite of yours, 
Religio Medici ; which after a while found me in a condition fit to re» 
Ccive 
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 ccive a Bleſſing by a viſit from any of ſuch Maſfter-picces, as you look 
upon with gracious eyes 3 for / was newly gotten into my Bed, This 
good natur'd creature [could ecafily perſwade to be my Bed-fellow , 
and to wake with me, as long as I had any cdge to entertain my (elf 
with the delights I ſucked from {o noble a converſation, And truly 
(my Lord) I cloſed not my eyes, till Thad cnricht my fclf with, (or 
at leaſt exactly lurveyed)all the treafurcs that are. lapped up in the folds 
of thoſe few ſheets. To return only a general commendation of this 
curious Piece, or at large to admire the Authors Spirit and fmartnc(s, 
- were too perfunQory an accompt, and too ſlight an one, to fo diſcer- 
ning and ficddy an eye as yours, after ſo particular and encharged a 
Summons to read heedfully this diſcourſe. I will therefore pretume 
to blot a ſheet or two of Paper with my refle&ions upon ſundry paſ- 
ſages through the whole Context of it, as they ſhall occur to my ree 
membrance. Which now' your Lordſhip knoweth, this Packet is 
. not ſo happy asto carry with it any one expreſſion of. my obſequiouſ- 
neſs to you. It will be but reaſonable, you ſhould even herc , give 
over your further trouble of reading, what my reſpect ingagerh meto 
the writing of. | 

Whoſe tirli ſtep is ingenuity and 2 well natur'd evenneſs of Fudg- 
ment, ſhall be ſure of applauſe and fair hopes in all men for the ret 
of his Foxrney. And indced (my Lord) me thinketh this Gentleman 
{etteth out cxcellency poifed with that happy temper 3 and ſheweth a 
oreat deal of Fxdicions Pietyin making a right uſe of the blind zeal 
that Bigots lovie themſelves in. Yet 1 cannot fatishe my Doubts 
throughly, how he maketh good his prof.fling to follow the great 
Wheel of the Church in matters of Divinity z which ſurety is the (o- 
lid Baſis of true Religion :. for to do fo, without jarring again the 
Conduct of that firtt Mover by Eccentrical and Irregulax Motions , 
obligeth one to yield a very dutiful obedjence to the Determinations 
of it, without arrogating to ones ſelf a controling Avility in likingsor 
miſliking the Faith, DoGtrine and Conliitutions of that Church which 
one looketh upon as their North-Star : Fpereas, 3f .T miliake not, 
this Author approveth the Church of Evglard,, not abſolutcly, but 
comparatively with ather Reformed Churches, 

My next Reflcxion is, concerning what he hath ſprinkled (moſt witc- 
tily) in leveral places, concerning the Nature and [mmortality of a 
humane Soul, and the Condition and State it 15 1n, aftcr the diſſolue 
tion of the Body. And here give me leave to obſerve what our Coun» 
try-man Roger Bacon did long ago ; That thoſe Students, who bujic 
themſelves much with ſuch Notions, as reſide wholly to the fantaſie, dy 
hardly ever become {1aneous for abſtrafied Metaphyſical Speculations, the 
oue having Bulkie Foundation of Matter, or of the Accidents of is, to 
fettle upon, ( at tbe leaſt, with one foot :) The other flying continually , 
even 
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even t0 a leſſening pitch, in the ſicbtil Air. ' And accordingly, it bath 
been generally noted, that theexaGteft Matbematicians, who converſe al- 
gogether with Lines, Figarer, and other Differences of Quaiitity, bave 
ſeldom proved eminent in Metapbyſicks, or ſpeculative Divinity, Nor 
. again, the Profeſſors of theſe Sciences, in theotber Arts. Much leſs can 
it be expelled that an excellent Phyſician, whoſe fancy is always fraught 
with the material Drugs that hepreſeribeth his Apothecary to compound 
bis Medicines of, and whoſe bands ere inured to the cutting up, andeyes 
20 the Tuſpettion of Anatomized Bodies, ſhould eaſily, and with ſucceſs , 
flie bis :boughts at ſo towring a Game, as a pure lntellefi, a ſeparated 
and unbodied Foul, Surcly this acutc Autbors ſharp wit, 'had he or- 


derly applicd his Studies that way, would have becen able to atisfie 


himſelf with leſs labour; and others with more'plenitude, then it 
hath bcenthe Lot of fa dull a brain, as mine, concerning the Immor- 
zality of the Soul. And yct, / aflure you ( my Lord) the little Fbilo- 
* ſopby that is allowed me for my ſhare, demonſtrateth this Propofition 
to me, as well as Faith dcliverethit > wbicb our Phyſician will not ad= 
mit in-dis. oo d4fls Doyintif ls tt "ff | '3 
To make good this Aſſcreion here, were very 'unreaſonable, fince 
that to do it cxactly: (and without ekactnels, it were not' demonfirae 
tion) requireth a total Survey of the whole Science of Bodies , andof 
all the operations that we are converſant with, of a rational Creature 
which 1 having done with all the ſuccinQnels I have been able, to ex» 
plicatc ſo knotty a SubjceR. with, hath taken me up in the firſt draught 
neer two hundred ſheets'of Paper:. +I ſhall therefore take leave of this' 
Point, with only. chis Note,” That 7 take the- Immortality: of the Squt 
(under his favour) to: be of that Nature, that to them 'only that are 
not. verſed in the ways of proving it by Reaſon, it is an Article of 
Faith; to others, it is an evident Conclufien of demonſirative Scicnce., 
And with a like ſhort Note, I ſhall obſerve, how if he had traced 
the Nature of the Sox! from its firſt Principles, he could not have fuf- 
peRed it ſhould ſlcep in the Grave, till: the-ReſwrreGiox of the: Body. 
Nor would he have permitted his compaſlionative Nature toimagine it 
belonged to Gods mercy (as the Chiliaſts did) to change its condition 
in thoſe that arc damned, from pain to happineſs. For where God 
ſhould have done that, he muſt have made that: anguiſhed Soul ano» 
ther creature than it was; (as to make fire ceaſe from being hot, requi- 
xeth to have it become another thing than:the Element of re 3; ) fince, 
thac to be in ſuch a condition, as maketh us .underftand'damned' fouls 
miſerable, is a neceflary cffe&k of the temper it is in, when it goeth 
out of the Body, and muſt neceſlarily (out of its Nature) remain in , 


unvariably for all Eternity  Thoxgb, for the Conceptions of the yul. 


gar part of Manking,( who are not capable of ſuch/abliruſe notions) it 
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I am cxtreamly pleaſed with him, when he faith, There arc noc 
Impoſfibilitics cnough in Religion for an Ative Faith : And no whit 
kis, when in Philoſophy he will not be ſatisfied with ſuch naked terms, 
as in Schools uſe to be obtruded upon eafie minds, when the Maſters 

ngers arc not ſiropg enough tounty the Knots propoſed unto them. 
? confeſs, when Tenquire what Light (to uſe our Authors example} 
is, I ſhould be as well contented with his filenge, -as with his tellin 
Me it is agus perſpicxus; unleſs he explicate clearly to me, whit 
thoſe words mean, which I find very few go about to do. Such 
thcat they ſwallow whole, and eject it as entire. But were ſuch 
things Scientifically and Mcthodically declared , they would be of 
extream ſatisfaRion and delight. And that work takerh up the great 
ct. part of my _formerly-mentioned TFreatife, / For. T cndeavour to 
hew. by a, continued Progreſs; and not by Leaps, ali the Motions of 
Nature 3. and unto them to fit: intelligibly the terms uſed 'by her beſt 
Secretarics 3 whereby al. wild fantaftick Qualitics and Moods (in« 
troduced for refuges of ignorance ) arc hanifbed from Commerce, 
1a the next place (my Lord) I ſhall ſuſpe& that our Author: hath 
nor. genetzated;iniq:the botrom of thoſe:Gondtptians, 'rhat deepiScho- 
lars have, taught us af &rermegy ac Me thinketh he ralceris it for ati mfi- 
nice Jxenbon of tit, anda. never ending; Revv)ution of: concinial 
uccellion;: which js no more like Erernity,.than a grofs'body is like a 
pure Spirit. , Nay, ſuch an Infinity of Revolutions, is demonſtrable 
to be a Contradiftion, and impaſiible; , In chit ate of 'Eterniry 'thero 
is no:Sugc hon; no: Change 4ind Variety! iSexinor drgels, thr tht 
condition, ., danoc {a muck is chanigra'thought. ©: All things, 'norions 
and aQions,, that ever were, arc, thall be i/any creature, are xu- 
ally preſent to fuch an-InwlleRt;. And this (my+ Lord) | aver, not 
as deriving it. from Tbeologie., and having recourſe to beetifick Viſion, 
to. make good my Tenet,, (for ſo ,.:only.gloriticd creatures ſhould-en - 
Joy ſuck, jmmen kyowledge:) but bus eftie principles of Noturcantd 
Reaſon, and from thence ſhall demonſrate it to helonþ tothe lower 
Soul of the, .ignoratmneſt wretth; whiltt he. lived ip this world', Lincs 
damned in Hell, A bold undcriaking, you will fay. ' But I confiderit- 
| ly engage. my ſelf to it. Upon this occaſion occurreth alſo a great 
deal co:be laid of the Nature of Predeftimzation (which by the ſhort 
touches our Author, giveth. of. at, :Ldoubr tis quite mifiakes)- and how 
it is an. unakerable. Strict: and: Chain ofi-Comjer, producing Dfa115bH 
(and 1n, reſpe&, of them,. neccifary.) Eff:&s. But- that'-is tov large a' 
Theam to unfg}d here 3 toovilt an Ocean todeſcribe, in the ſcant 
Map of a Leiter. And thereforc Lwill refer that to a. fitrer opportu- 
nity, fearing I haye.alrcady too. muck tec{paſſed& upon your Lordſhips 
Parience.z but;thatiindeed,. Lhbpp,. you have tot had'cnough ty Seat 
thus, es; 16 ly 3:32 18TH 6s DOG co ho Je! $5151 545 YIwnld ts 1ee2r oh dil 
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' Tamfure, my Lord, | that you (who never fargot any. thing, which 
deſerved a room in your Memogy ) do remember how we arc told, 
that Abyſſus abyſſum invocet , So here our Author, from the Aby(s af 
Predeſtination, talleth into that of the Trixzity of Perſoxs, confiltent with 
the Indivifbility of the Divine Nature « Aad out of that (itIbenot 
exccedingly deceived ) intoa third of miſtaking, when he goeth abouc 
to illuſtrate this admirable Myttery by a wild Diſcourſe of a Trinity in 
our Souls, The dint of Wit is not forcible enough to difſe& ſuch 
tough Matter ; wherein all the obſcure glimmering we gain of that 
inacceſlible Light, cometh to us cloathed in the dark weeds of Nega» 
tions, and thercfore little can we hope to meet with any poſitive Ex- 
amples to parallel it withal, | 

I doubt, he alſo miltaketh, and impoſeth upon the ſeveral Schools, 
when he intimateth, that tbey gainſay this viſible worlds being but a 
Picture or Shadow of the Inviſible and IntelleRual : which mauner of 
Philoſophizing, he attributeth tro Hermes Triſmegiſtus ; but is every 
where to be met with in Plato; and is railed ſince to a greater height 
in the-Chriſtian Schools. . 

But 1 am ſure he learned in no good Scheol, nor ſucked from any 
good Philoſophy to give an aQual Subfiſtence and being to firſt Matter 
without a Form, He that will allow that a Real Exiftexce in Nature 
is as ſuperficially tin&ed in Metaphyſicks , as another would be in 4a- 
thematicks, that ſhould allow the like to a Point, a Linc, or a Super. 
ficies in Figures z Theſe, in their ſtrict Nations, are but Negations of 
further Extenſion, or but exa& Terminations of that Quantity, which 
falleth under the Conſideration of the Underſtanding, in the preſent 
purpoſe ; no real Entities in themſelves : ſolikewiſe, the Notions of 
Matter, Form, AQ, Powcr, Exiſtence, and the like, that are with 
Truth conſidered by the Underfianding , and have there each of 
them a diſtin& Entity, are nevertheleſs , no where, by themſclves in 
Nature, They areterms which we mult uſe in the negotiations of 
our thoughts, if we will diſcourſe conſequently, and conclude know- 
ingly. Butthen again, we muſt be very wary of attributing to things 
in thcir own Natures, ſuch Entities as we create in our Underfian- 
dings, when we make Pictures ofthem there ; for there every diffe- 
rent conſideration, ariſing out of the different impreflioa which the 
ſame thing maketh upon us, hath a diſtin Being, by it (elf : Whereas 
in the thing, there is but one fivgle Vnzty, that ſheweth (as it were in 
a Glaſs. at ſeveral Potitions ) thoſe various faces in our Uadertianding. 
In a word, all theſe words are but artificial rerms, not real things, 
And the not right underſianding of them, is the dangerouſcti Rock, 
that Scbolars {uffer ſhipwrack againſi, F | 

' I go on with our Phyſicians. Contemplations. Upon every occaſion, 
he ſheweth Riong parts, and a vigorous brain, His wilhes atid _ 
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and what he pointeth at, ſpeak him owner of a noble and 2 generous 
heart. He hath reaſon to wiſh that Ariftotle had been as accurate in 
examining the Cauſes, Nature and AtﬀeRions of the great Univerſe 
he buiicd himſelf abour, as his Patriarch Ga/ex hath bcen in che like 
confiderations upon this little World, Mans Body, in that admirable 
Work of his De Uſ# Partizm, But no great humane thing was cver 
born and perfected at onec. It may fatisfie us, it one in our age, buil- 
deth that magnificent Structure upon the others foundations 3 and 
eſpecially, if where-he findeth any of them unſound, he eradicateth 
thoſe, and fix:th new unquelitionable ones in their room : But fo, as 
they ill, in proſs, keep a proportion, and bear a Hirmony with the 
other great Work. This hath now (even now) our lcarned Coun- 
tryman done; The knowing Mr. White, (whoſe name, I belieye 
your Lordſhip hath met withal) in his excellent Book, De Mundo, 
newly printed at Paris, where he now relideth, and is admired by the 
World of Letter'd men there, as the Prodigie of theſe latter times. In- 
deed his three Dialogues upon that Subject, (if I am able to judge a- 
ny thing) are full ot che profoundelt Learning.I ever yet m:t withal.: 
And I believe, who hath well read and digetted them, will perſwade 
himſelf, there is no truth (o abltruſe, nor hitherto conceived out of 
our reach , but mans wit may raiſe Engines to ſcale and conquer. 7 
sNare my (elf, when our Author hath ttudied him throughly, he will 
not lament ſo loud for Ariftotles mutilated and defective Philoſophy, as 
in Boccaline- Caſar Caporali doth tor the lots of L:vies ſhipwracked 
Decad-. bh ; 

That Logick which he quatrelleth at, for calling a Toad, or Serpext 
ugly, willin the end agree with his; for no body ever took them. to 
be ſo, in reſpet of the Univerſe, (in which regard, he defendeth 
their Regularity and Symmetry) but onely as they have relation to 


Bat I cannot fo ealily agree with him, when he afarmeth, that De- 
vils, or other Spirits in the Tntelleual World, have no exad Epheme- 
rides, wherein they may read bcfore-hand the Stories of fortuite Ac- 
cidents. For believe, that all Cauſes are fo immediately chained to 
their cffefs, as if a perfe&t knowing Nature get hold but of one link, 
it will drive the entire Series, or Pedigree of che whole, to. its utmoſk 
end $ (as 1 think-I have proved in my fore-named Treatiſe) fo that ia 
truth, there is no Fortuitneſs-or Contingency of things , in reſpect of 
themſelves, but only in reſpect of us, that are ignorant of their certain 
and neceſſary Cauſes, | 

Now alittle Series or Chain and Complex of all outward Circum- 
ances, (whoſe higheſt Link, Poets (ay prettily is faſtned to Fupiters 
Chair, and the loweſt is rivetted to every Individual on earth) ieered 
and levelled by God Almighty,at the firſt ſetting out of the firſt Movers 
1 
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I conceive, to be that Divine Providence and Mercy, which ( to ule our 
Authors owa example) givcth a thriving Genizs to the Holanders , 
and the like: And not any (ecret, invitible, myſtical Bleffing, that 
falleth not under che ſearch or cognizance of a prudent indagation. 

I muſt needs approve our Authors Equanimity, and I miy as jutily 
ſay his Magnanimity, in being contented fo cheerfully (as he faith) to 
ſhake hands with the fading Goods of Fortune, and be deprived of the 
joys of her moſt precious blelſings z (o that he may in recompence pol- 
ſcfs in ample meaſure the true ones of the mind ; like Ep. Gets, that 
Maſter of moral Wiſdom and Piety , who taxeth them ot high in» 
juſtice, that repine at Gods Diltribution of his Blcſſings, when he puts 
reth not into their ſhare of goods, ſuch things as they uſe no Induſtry 
or Means to purchafe» For why ſhould that man, who above all 
things eltcemeth his own freedom, and who to enjoy that, ſequeltreth 
himſelf from commerce with the vulgar of mankind , take it 1ll of his 
Stars, if ſuch Prefexrments, Honours, and Applauſes micet not him, as 
arc painfully gained, after jong and tedious Services of Princes , and 
brittle Dependances of humorous Favourites, and ſupple Complian- 
ccs with all ſorts of Natures ? As for what he faith of Ajtrologie; I do 
not conceive, that wiſe men rejed& it ſo much for being repugnant to 
Divinity (which he reconcileth well enough) as for having no folid 
Rules or ground in Nature. To relic too far upon that vain Art, 
T jadg to be rather folly than impiety, unleſs in our cenſure we look 
to the tirſt Origine of it, which (zvoureth of the Idolatry of thoſe Hea- 
thexs, that worſhipping the Stars and heavenly Bodics for Deities , 
Md in a ſuperſtitious Devotion, attribute unto them the Cauſality of 
all EffeQ's beneath them. And for ought I know, the bclick of ſolid 
Orbs in the Heavens, and their regularly-irregular Motions, ſprung 
from the ſame roor. And alike Inanity, I ſhould ſuſpe& in Chiro- 
mancy, as well as Aſtrologie, (cſpecially, in particular contingent Eft= 
fects) however cur Awxthor, and nolel(s a man than Ariftotle, (ecm 
co attribute ſomewhat more to that conjectural Art of Lines, 

I ſhould much doubt (though our Author ſheweth himſelf of ano» 
ther mind) that Bernardinus Ochinus grew at the laſt to bea meer 


Atheiſt : Whe: after having, been ticlt the Inſtitutor and Patriarch of x1;, Rory T- 


the Capucine Orer (fo violent was his zeal then, as no former religi- haye bat up« 
ous Inſtitution, though never fo rigorous, was firit enough for him) on relation, 
he from thence fell to be firſt an Heretick, then a Jew, and after a y** 9fa very 
while became a Terk; and at the laſt wrote a furious Inve@ive agiinſt goo tend, 
thoſe, whom he called the three Grand Impoſtors of the World, a- 
mong whom he ranked our Saviour Chriſt, as well as Mvyſes and Miz» 
hamet, 

[ doubt he miſtakes in his Chronologie, or the Printer in the name, 
when he maketh Pro/omy coademn the Alchoran.. 

| Ee 
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grounds, to ſcarch out the Nature of pure Intellecs ; I doubt not but 


He necdeth nut be io (crupulous, as he feemcch to be, in ayerring 
down rightly, That God cannoc do contradiqory things, (though 
peradventure it is not amiſs.to ſweet::n the manner of the exprellion » 
and the found of the words) for who underſtandeth the nature of con- 
tradition, will find Nox Entity in oac of the terms, which of God 
were impiety not to deny peremptoriiy. For he being in his proper 
nature Se/f-Extity, all Being muſt immediately flow from him, and 
all Not-Being be totally excluded from that Eflux. Now for the re- 
calling of Time paſt, which the Angels poſed Eſdras withal; thereis 
no contradi&ion in that, as is evident to them that know the eſſence 
of Time, For it is but putting again, all things that had motion , 
znto the ſame ſtate they were in, at that moment unto which time was 
to be reduced back, and from thence letting it travel on again by the 
{ame motion, and upon the ſame wheels it rouled upon before. And 
therefore God could do this admirable Work, though neither Eſdras, 
nor all the power of Creatures together could do it : And conſcquent- 
ly it cannot in this Queſtion be ſaid , thag he poſed Mortality with 
what himſelf. was not able to perform. 

I acknowledge ingenueuſly, our Phyſgcians experience hath the ads 
vantage of my Phil»ſopby, im knowing there are Witches, Yet Tam 
lure, 1 have no temptation to doubt of the Deity z nor have any un- 
ſatistaQion in believing there are Spirzts, I do not ſte ſuch a neceſfary 
conjundion between them, as that the ſuppelition of the one muſt 
necds infer the other. Neither do I deny there are Witches. I only 
reſerve my Aſcent, till I mect with ſtronger motives tocarty it, And 
1 confeſs I doubt as much of the efficacy of thoſe Magical Rules he 
ſpeaketh of, as allo of the finding out of Myſteries by the courteous 
Revelation of Spirits, 

I doubt his Diſcourſe of an Univerſal Spirit, is but a wild Fan» 
cy: and that in the marſhalling of it, he miſtaketh the Hermetical 
Philoſophers. And ſurcly, it is a weak argument from a common na- 
cure, that ſubtiſteth only in our underſtanding (out of which it hath 
no Being at all) to infer by parity, an actual Subliſtence, or the like , 
in reality of nature (of which kind of miſcarriage in mens diſcourtings, 
I have ſpoken before.) And upon this occafon, I do not ſee how ſea+ 
ſonably he fall:th of a ſudden from natural Speculations, to a Moral 
Contemplation of Gods Spzrit working inus In which alſo I would 
enquire (cſpecially upon his ſudden Poetical rapture) whether the 
Solidity of the Fadgment be not outweighed by the airinefs of the 
Fancy. Afuredly one cannot err in taking this Author for a very fine 
ingenious Gentleman : But for how dcep a Scholar , ] leave unto them 
tojudg, that arcabler than ] am» 

It he had applied himſelf with earneſt ſtudy, and upon right 


his 
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his great Parts would have argued more cfficaciouſly , than he doth 
againtt thoſe, that between Aer and Angels, put only Porpbyries 
difference of Mortality and [mmortality. And he would have dived 
further into the tenour of their Intelleual Operations; in which 
there is no Succeſſion, nor ratiocinative Diſcourſe; for in the very 
fiſt inſtant of their Creation, they actually knew all that they were 
capable of knowing , and they are acquainted cven with all tree 


thoughts, paſt, pretent, and to come ;, for they ſee them in their. 


cauſes, and they (ee them all together at one inftant, as I have in my 
fore-mentioned Treatiſe proved at /arge: And I think I have altcady 
touched thus much once before in this Letter, 

I am cempted here to lay a great deal concerning Light, by his ta- 
king it to be a bare Quality. For in Phyſicks, no Speculation is more 
ſeal, or reacheth tuxther. But to ſet down ſuch Phenomena's of it, 
a5 I have obſcrved, and from whence I eyidently colle& the Nature of 
it, were too large a Tbeam for this place: When your Lordſhip plea- 
ſeth, 1 ſhall ſhew you another more orderly Ditcourſe - upon that 
Subject » Whercin T haye ſafficiently proved it to be a ſolid Subſtance 
abd Body, ©. 
© In hisprocecding tocolleR an Intellectual World, and in his di- 
courfing upon the place and habitation of Axgels ; as allo in his confi» 
deration of the aQivity, of gloriticd. Eyes, which ſhall be in the ſtate 
of reſt, whereas motion is required to ſecing 3 and in his ſubtil Specus 
htion upon two Bodigs, placed in the Vacuity,. beyond the utmoli all- 
encloſing Superficie of Heaven (which implieth a Contr adiction in 
Nacure ) meithinks I hear Apelles cry out, Ne ſator ultra Crepidam : os 
rather, it putteth me in mind of one of the Titles in Paxtagraels Lis 
brary, {which he expreſſeth himſelf converſant in.) namely, ©ueſtio 
ſabtiiliſima , utrum Chimera in vacuo bombixans poſſit comedere jecun- 
das intentiones , with which thoxt Note I will leave theſe Contidera- 
tions; in which, (if time, and other circumſtances allowed it) mate 
cer would ſpring. up of cxcellent Learning, 

When our Author ſhall have read Mr. Whites Dialogue of the 
World, he will no longer be of the Opinion, That the Unity of the 
world is a concluſion of Faith: For it is .there demoaltrated by 
Reaſon. | | | 

Here the thread of the Diſcourſe inviteth me to ſay a great deal of 
the ProduGion or Creatign,of Haxs Soxl, Bur it is too tedious, and 
too knotty a piece for a Letter. Now it ſhall ſuffice to note, that it 
is not Ex. tra4zce. and yet hath a tirange kind ofneer dependance on 
the Budy , which is, as it were, Gods inſtrument to create it by. 
Thys. .chus faid, or rather tumbled out, may ſeem harſh. . But had 
Your, Loxdſhip leiſure to peruſe what 7 have written at full. upon this 
Foint, doubt not but it would appear plaulible cnough to you. 
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I cannot agree with him, when he ſeemeth to impute Inconvenie 

ence to long Life, and that length of time doth rather impair , than 
improve us: For ſurely if we follow the courle of Naturc, and of - 
Reaſon, it is a mighty great bleſſing ; were it but in this regard, that 
it giveth time leave to vent and boyl away the unquietneſles and tur- 
bulcncies that follow our paflions, and to wean our (clyes gently from 
carnal aff:ions, and at the laſt todrop with caſe and willingneſs , 
like ripe fruit from the Tree 3 as ] remember Plotinw finely diſcourſeth 
in one of his Exeads, For when before the Seaſon, it is plucked off 
with violent hands, or ſhaken down by rude and boyficrous winds, 
it carricth alovg with it an-indigeſted raw faſte of the Wood, and 
hath an unpleaſant aigerneſs in its juice, that maketh it unfit for uſe , 
till long time hath mcllowed it : And peradventure it may be {o back- 
-ward, as inſtead of ripening, it may grow rotten in the very Center. 
In like manner , Sox/s that go out of their Bodzes with affcQtion to 
thoſe Objecs they leave behind them, ( which uſually is as long as 
they can reliſh them) do retain ſtill even in their Separation, a byas, 
and a languiſhing towards them : which is the reaſon why ſuch ter- 
rene Souls appear oftneſt in Cemeteries and Charnel-hoaſes, and not 
that moral one, which our Author giveth, For Life, which is uni- 
on with the Body, being that which carnal Souls have ſtraighteſt 
affeQion to, and that they are loatheſt to be ſeparated from ; their 
unquiet Spirit , which can never (naturally) loſe the impreſlions it 
had wrought in it at the time of its driving out, lingereth perpetually 
after that dear Conſort of his. The impeſlibility cannot cure them of 
thcis impotent defires 3 chey- would fain be alive again, | 


m—n—_ term ed treads reverts 
Corpora, Que lucis miſeris tam dira cnpido. 


And to this cauſe peradventure may be reduced the ſirange effeR , 
which is frequently ſeen in Englend, when at the approach of the 
Mwrderer , the ſlain body ſuddenly bleedeth afreſh. For certainly, the 
Souls of them that are treacherouſly murdercd by ſurprize, uſe to leave 
their Bodies with extrcam unwillingneſs, and with vehement indig- 
nation againſt them, that force them to ſo unprovided and abhorred 
a paſſage. That Soul then, to wreak its evil talent againſt the hated 
Murderer, and to draw a juſt and defired revenge upon his head , 
would do all it can to maniteft the Author of the fact, To ſpeak'it 
cannot, for in it ſelf it wanteth Organs of voice ; and thoſe it is pars 
ted from, arc now grown too heavy, and are too benummed for it to 
give motion unto, Yetſome change it defireth to mzke in the body, 
which it hath ſo vehement inclinations to, and therefore is the apteſt 
forit to work upon : It muſt then endeayour to cauſe a _— * ne 

| ſubtileft 
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ſubtilett and woli tluid parts (aud conlequently, the moſt moveable 
ones) of it, This can be nothing but the blood, which then being 
violently moved, muſt needs guſh out at thoſe places where it tindeth 
Iffues, | 

Our Author cannot believe, that the world will periſh upon the 
ruincs of its own principles, But Mr, White hath demonſtrated the 
end of it upon natural Reafon. And theugh the preciſe time for that 
general Deſtrucion be infcrutable z yet he learnedly ſheweth an inge- 
nious Rule, whereby to meaſure in ſome ſort the duration of it, with- 
out being branded (as our Author threatneth) with convincible and 
Statute-madncls, or with impicty. And whereas he will have the 
work of tis laſt great Day (the Summer up of all paſt days) toims 
ply annihijation, and thereupon interefſeth God only in it : I muſ 
beg leave to contradiq him, namely in this point 3 and to athrm , 
that the letting lovic then of the activeſt Element, to deſtroy this 
face of the World, will but beget a change in it 3 and that nv annihj- 
lation can proceed from God Almighty : For his Eſfence being (as I 
faid before) felt. cxiftence, it is more impoſſible that Not-being ſhould 
flow from him, than that cold ſhould How immedntecly trom fire, or 
darkneſs from the aQual preſence of light. 

I muſt needs acknowledge, that where he ballancerh Life and Death 
againſt one another, and conſidereth that the latter is to bea kind of 
nothing for a moment, to become a pure Spirit within one initant , 
and what followeth of this firong thought, is extream handſomly (aid, 
and argueth very gallant and generous Reſolutions in him, 

To cxemplific the Immortality of the Soxl, he needeth not have re» 
courſe to the Philoſopbert-fione. His own ſtore furniſheth him with a 
moſt pregnant one of reviving a Plant (the ſame numerical Plant } 
out of his own aſhes, But under his favour, I believe his experiment 
will fail, if under the notion of the fame, he comprehendeth all the 
Accidents that firſt accompanied that Plant; for fince in theaſhes 
there remaineth only the fixed Salt, I am very confident, that all the 
colour, and much of the odour and Taſte of it, is flown away with 
the Volatile Salt, : 

What ſhould I ſay of his making ſo-particular a Narration of per- 
ſonal things, and private thougi:ts of his on ; the knowledg where- 
of cannot much conduce to any mans betterment? (which 1 make ac» 
count is the chick end of his writing this D:icoiuule) As where he ſpea- 
keth of the (oundnefs of his Body, of the courſe of his Diet, of the 
cool11:15 of his Blood at the Summer- Solſtice ot i1is age, of his negl. & 
of an Epitaph 3 how long he hath lived, or may live; what Popes , 
Emperours, Kings, Grand-Seigkiors, he hath been Contemporary un» 
to. and'the 1xe; Would ic not be thought that he hath a ſpecial 


good opinion of himſelf, (and 1ndeed he hath reaſon) when he _ 
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keth ſuch great Princes the Landmarks in the Chronology of him(clf? 
Surely, if he were to write by retale the particulars of his own Story 
and Life, it would be a notable Romance, 'tince he telleth us in one ro- 
tal Sun, itis a continued Miracle of thirty years. Though he cree- 
peth gently upon us at the ficlt, yet he groweth a Gyznt, an ftls 
(to uſe his owa exprefli>n) at the laſt, But I will not cenſure hum , 
as he that made Notes upon B3/ſac's Letters, and was angry with him 
for vexing his Readers with Stories of his Cholicks, and voiding of 
Gravel. I leave this kind of expreſſions, without looking further 
into them. | 
In the rext place (my Lord) I ſhall take occafion from our Au- 
thors ſetting ſo maia a difference between moral Honclty and Vertuz, 
Or being vertuous (to ule his own phraſe) out of an inbred loyalty 
to Vertue 3 and on the other tide, being vertuous for a rewards fake; 
to diſcourſe a little concerning Vertwe in this life , and the eff. 5 of it 
afterwards. Truly (my Lord) however he ſcemeth to preter this 
latter, I cannot but value the other tuch before it, if we regard the 
noblcneſs and heroicknelſs of the nature and mind from whence they 
both proceed ; And if we conſider the Journeys end,: to, which each 
of them carrieth us, I am contident the firſt yieldeth nothing to the 
ſecond, but indeed both meet in the period of Beatitude. To clear 
this point (which is very well worth the wiſe(t mans feriouſeſt 
thought) we mult confider, what is that bringeth us to this excel- 
lent State, to be happy in the other world of Eternity - and Immuta- 
bility. Itisagreed on all hands to be Gods Grace and Favour to us ; 
- But all do nor agree by what fieps his grace produceth this eff. 
Herem I ſhall not crouble your Lordſhip wich a long Diſcourſe , how 
that grace worketh in us, ( which yet I willin a word touch anon, 
that you may conceive what I underttand grace to be) but will ſup- 
poſe it to have wrought its eff. in us in this life, and from thence 
examine what hinges they are that turn us over to Beatitude and Glory 
in the next. Some confider God asa Judg, that rewardeth or pu- 
niſheth men, according as they co-operated with, or repugned to, the 
grace he gave. That according as their ations pleafe or diſpleaſe 
him, he is well affccted towards them, or angry with them 3 and ac- 
cordingly maketh them, tothe purpoſe, and very home, feel the ct- 
ft. &s ot his kindneſs or indignation. Others that flica higher pitch , 
and arc {o happy, 


Ut rerun poterint cognoſcere canſas, 


do conceive that Peatitude and miſery in the other life, arcefi 3 
that ncceflatxily and orderly flow nut of the Nature of thoſe Cauſcs 
that begot them in this life, without engaging God Almighty to 
give 
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give 2 ſentence, and a the part of a Judg, according ro the tlate of 
our Cauſe, as it ſhall appear upon the Accuſations and pleadings at 
his great Bar. Much of which manner of exprifſion, is Metaphor'- 
cal, and rather adapted to contain vulgar minds in their Duties (that 
are awed with the thought of a ſcvere Judg , ſifting every minute 
action of theirs) than ſuch as we muſt conceive every circumſtance to 
paſs ſo in reality , as the literal ſound of the words (ſeems to infer in 
ordinary conlirucion: (and yet all that is true too, in its genuine 
ſence.) But, my Lord, theſe more penetrating men, and that, I 
conceive, are vertuous upon higher and fironger Motives ( for they true 
ly and ſolidly know, why they are ſo) do conſider, that what im- 
preſſions are once made in the ſpiritual Subſiance of a Soul, and what 
affections it hath once contracted, do ever remain in it, till a contra» 
ry and diametrally contradiding judgment and «ft-.dtion, do obli- 
terate it, and expel it thence, This is the reaſon why Contrition, Sor- 
row, and batred for Sins paſt, is encharged us. It then the Soxl do 
go out of the Body with impreſſions and affe&ions to the Objedts 
and pleaſures of this life, it continually lingreth after- them 3 and as 
Virgil (learnedly, as well as wittily) faith, 


Que gratia currum, 
Armorumque fuit vivis, que cura uitentes 
Paſcere equos, eadem ſequitar tellure repoſtos. 


But that being a State wherein thoſe Objeds neither are , nor can 
be enjoyed, it mui necds follow, that ſuch a Soul muli be in an ex- 
cecding anguiſh , ſorrow and affliction, for being deprived of then z 
and for want of that it ſo much prizeth, will n:gle& all other con- 
tentments it might have, as not having a reliſh or taſte moulded and 
preparcd to the (avouring of them z but like feavoriſh tongues, that 
when they are even ſcorched with heat, take no delight in the plea« 
{ingeſt liquors, but the (weetelt drinks ſeem bitter to them, by rca- 
ſon of their overflowing Gall : So they even hate whatſoever good 
is in their power, and thus pine away a long Eternity. Ja which 
the ſharpne(s and aQivity of their pain, anguiſh, and (ad condition, 1s 
to be meaſured by the ſentibleneſs of their Natures : which being then 
ſpiritual, is in a manner intinitely more than any torment that in this 
life :can be; inflicted: upon a dull groſs body, To this add, the vex+- 
ation it muſi.be to them,..to ſee how ineſtimable and infinite a goud 
they bavelolt; and loſt meerly by their own fault, and for momen- 
tary rifles, and childrcns play ; and that it was ſo cafic for them to 
have gained-it,, had they.remained but in their right ſenſcs, and go- 
-verned: themſelves according, unto Reaſon, And then judg in what 


a tortured condition they mult be, of xemorſe and cxccrating _ 
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ſelves for their moſt refupine and ſenfleſs madneſs. But if on the 

' other fide, a Soul be releaſed out of this Priſon of clay and fleſh , with 
affeRions ſetled upon Jatell.&aal goods, as Truth, Knowledg, and 
the like 3 and that it be grown to an irkſome diſlike of the flat plea. 
ſures of this World ; and look upon carnal and ſenſual Objc&s with 
a diſdainful eye, as diſcerning the contemptible Inanity in them, that 
is ſet off only by their painted outſidez and above all, that it hath a lon- 
ging defire to be in the Society of that ſupereminent Caulc of Caules, 
in which thcy know are heaped up the Treaſures of all Beauty, Know- 
ledg, Truth, Delight, and good whatſoever , and therefore are im- 
patient at the Delay, and reckon all their Abſence from him as a te- 
dious Baniſhment 3 and in that regard hate their Life and Body, as 
cauſe of this Diyorce : ſuch a Soul, 1 fay, muſt neceſſarily, by reafon 
of the temper it is wrought into, enjoy immediately at the inſtant 
of the Bodies diffolution , and its liberty, more Contentment, more 
Joy, more tru2 Happineſs, than it is poſſible for a heart of ficſhto 
have ſcarce any ſcantling of, much leſs te cemprehend. 

For immenſe Knowledg is natural to it, as I have touched before, 
Truth, which is the adequated and ſatisfying Objc of the Under- 
ſtanding,.is there diſplayed in her own Colours, or rather. with- 
out any. | 

" 1" which is the Crows of all, and in reſpc& of which all the 
reſt is nothing ; that infinite Entity, which above all things this 
Soul thirſteth to be united unto, cannot for his own Goodnelſs ſake, 
deny his Embraces to fo affectionate a Creatzre, and touch an enfla- 
mied Love, Ifhe ſhould, then were that Soul, for being the beſi,and 
for loving him moſi, condemned-to be the unhappicti. For what 
Joy could ſhe have in any thing, were ſhe barred from what ſhe fo 
infinitely loveth? But fince the Nature of ſuperiour and excellent 
things is to ſhower down their propitious Influences, whereſocyer 
there is a Capacity of receiving them, and no Obſtacle to kcep them 
out (like the Sun that illuminatech the whole Air, if no Cloud, or 
ſolid opacous Body intervene) it followeth clearly, that this inffnite 
Sun of Juſtice, this immenſe Ocean of goodnels, cannot chuſe but in> 
viron with his Bcams, and repleniſh even beyond Saticty with his 
— Waters, a ſoul fo prepared and tempered to receive 
them, ; | 4 TH 

Now (tny Lord) to make uſe of this Diſcourſe, and apply it to what 
gegot it ; be pleaſed to determine, which way will deliver-us eveneſt 

and ſmootheit' to this happy end of our Foxrney : To be vertuous 
for hope of a Reward, and through fear of Puniſhment ; or tobe (0 
out of a'natural and inward aff:Qion to Vertwe,'ifor: Vertues and Rea 
ſens ſake * Surely one in this latter condition, not only. doth thoſe 
things which will bring him to 'Beafitude'; but he is ſor fecured, ina 
manner. 
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manner, under an Armour of Proof, that he is almoſt invulnerable 
he can ſcarce miſcarry , he hath not ſo much as an inclination to 
work contrarily ; the Alluring Baits of this World tempt him not 
he diſliketh, he hateth, even his neceſſary Commerce with them: 
whilſt he liveth. On the other fide, the Hireling that ficereth his 
courſe by his Reward and Puniſhment, doth well, 7 confeſs; but he 
doth it with Reluctance 3 he carrieth the Ark, Gods Image, his Soul, 
ſafely home, it 15 true, but he loweth pitifully after his Calves, that 
he leaveth behind him among the PSh:liftines, In a word, he is ver- 
2.045; but if he might ſafely , he would do viciow things. (And 
hence be the ground in Nature, if ſo I might ſay, of our Pwrgetory.) 
Mcthinks two ſuch minds may not unfitly be compared to two Maids, 
whereof one hath a little ſprinkling of the Green fickne(s, and hath 
more mind to Aſhes, Chalk, or Leather, than meats of ſolid and good 
nouriſhment, but torbearcth them, knowing the languiſhing condis«. 
tion of Health it will bring her to; But the other having a ruddy, 
vigorous and perf;& Conſtitution, and enjoying a compleat, entire 
Encraſie, delights in no food but of good nouriture, and loaths the 
other Delights, Her Health is diſcovered in her looks, and ſhe is ſe- 
cure from any danger of that Malady, whereas .the other for all her 
good Diet, beareth in ker Complexion ſome lickly Teſtimony of her 
depraved Appetite and if ſhe be not very wary, ſhe isin danger of 
a relapſe. | | 

Ic falleth fit in this place to examine our Authors apprehenſion of 
the end of ſuch honeſt Worthies and Philoſophers (as he calleth them)- _ 
that died before Chriſt his Incarnation, Whether any of chem could 
be ſaved, orno? Truly, my Lord, I make no doubt art all, but if any 
followed in the whole Tewor of their lives, the Dictamens of right 
Reaſon, but that their-journcy was ſecure to Heaven, Out of the for. 
mer Diſcourſe appeareth what temper of mind is neceſſary to get thi-- 
ther, And, that Reaſoz would diate ſuch a temper to a perfely 
judicious man, (though but in the ſtate' of Nature) as the beſt and 
moſt rational for him, ] make no doubt atall. But it is moſt true, 
they are exceeding few (if any) in whom Reaſox worketh clearly, and 
35 not over{ſwaycd by Peſſioz and terrene AﬀeGions , they are few that 
can diſcern what is reaſonable to be done in every Circumſiance.. 


Panci quos equuns amayit 
Fupiter, aut ardens evexit ad etheravirtus, 
Din geniti, potmere, — 


'And fewer, that knowing what is beſt, can win of thetnſelyes to do. 
accordingly ; (Video meliora probogue, deteriora ſequor, being moſt 
mens caſes) ſo that after.all that can. be expeRed at the hands of Na- 

ture. 
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Nature and Reaſon in their beſt Habit, ſince the lapſe of them ,we 
may conclude it would have been a moſt difficult thing for any man , 
and 2 moſt impoflible one for mankind, to attain unto Beatitude , 
-if Chrift had not come to teach, and by his example to ſhew us the 
way. 

And this was the Reaſon of his Incarnation , teaching Life and 
Dcath + For being God, we could not doubt his Verzcity, when 
he told us news of the other world , having all things in his pow» 
er, and yet cnjoying none of the Dclights of this Life, no man ſhould 
flick at foregoing them, tince his Example ſheweth all men, that 
ſuch a courſe is belt z whereas few are capable of the Reaſon of it : 
And for this lati AQ, dying in ſuch an afliFcd manner ; he taught 
us how the ſecurelt way to ttep immediately into perfect Happineſs , 
35 to be cruciticd to all the Detires, Delights and Contentments of 
this World. 

But to come back to our Phbyſiciau - Traly (my Lord) I muſi 
needs pay him, as a due, the acknowledging his pious Diſcourſes 
to be Excellent and Pathetical enes, containing worthy Motives , 
to incite one fo Vertue, and fo deter one from Vice; thereby to 
gain Heavcy, and to avoid Hell. Afuredly he is ownec of a (olid 
H:ad, and of a firong generous Heart, Where he implayeth his 
thoughts upon ſuch things, as reſort to no higher, or more abſtruſe 
Prixciples, than ſuch as occur in ordinary Converſation with the 
World, or in the common Tra&t of Study and Learning ; I know 
no man would ſay better. But when he meeteth with ſuch difficul- 
Ties as his next, concerning the Reſurrection of the Boy, ( wherein 
after deep Meditation, upon the moſt abſtragked Principles and 
Speculations of the Metaphyſicks , one hath much ado to ſolve the 
appearivg Contradictions in Nature) There, I do notat all wonder , 
he ſhould tread a littleawry, and go aſtray in the dark , for I con- 
ceive his courſe. of lite hath not permitted him to allow much time 
unto the unwinding of ſuch entangled and abſiraGed Subtilties, But 
itit had, I bclieve his Natural parts are ſuch, as he might have kept 
the Chair from wolt men I know: For even where he roveth widett, 
1t 15 with ſo much wit and ſharpneſs, as putteth me in mind of a 
great, mans Centure upon Ffoſeph Scaligers Cyclometrics, (a matter 
he was not well verled in) That he had rather.crr fo ingeniouſly as 
he did, then hit upon Trath in that heavy manner, as the Feſuit his 
Antagoniſt fiutfcth his Backs. Moſt aſſuredly his wit and ſmart» 
ncfs in this D:(courſe, is of the fineſt Srandard, and his infight into 
teverer Learning, will appear as piercing unto ſuch as uſe not ſtric- 
ly the Toxchjtone and the Teſt, to examinc-every picce of the glittering 
Coyn, he payetn his Reader with. But to come to the Reſarreton. 
Methiaks it is but a groſs Conception, to think that every Atome of 
the 
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the preſent individual Matter of a Body, every grain of Aſhes of a 
burned Cadaver, ſcattered by the Wind throughout the World , 
and after num: rous Variations, changed peradventure into the body 
of another man, ſhould at the founding of the laſt Trumpet be raked 
together again fron all the corners of the Earth, and be made up a- 
new into the ſame Body it was before of the firſt Man, Yet if we will 
be Chriſtians, and xclye upon Gods Promiſes, we muſt believe rac 
we ſhall riſe again with the ſame Body that walked about, did cat, 
drink, and live herc on Earth; and that we (hall fee our Saviour 
and Redeemer, with the ſame, the very ſame eyes, whrrewith we now 
look upon the fading Glorzes of this contemptible worlJ. 

How ſhall theſe ſeeming Contrarietics be re-onciled ? If che latter 
be truc, why ſhould not the former be admitted? To cxpli- 
cate this Riddle the better, give me leave to ask your Lordſhip, 
if you now ice the Cannons, the Enfigas, the Arms, and other 
Martial Preparations at Oxford, with the ſame Eyes, wherewith 
many years agone you looked upon Porphyrie's and Ariſtotle's leafes 
there? T1doutt not but you will anſwer ime, affuredly with the ve- 
ry ſame, Is thzt Noble and Graceful Perſoz of yours, that beger- 
teth both Delight and Reverence in cyery one that looketh* upon it ? 
Is that Body ot yours, that now is grown to ſuch comely and full 
Dimenſions, as Natwre can give her none more advantagious z the 
ſame Pzrfon, the fame Body, which your Vertuous and Excellent 
Mother bore nine Months in her Chaſte and Honoured Womb, and 
that your Nurſe gave ſuck unto? Moſi certainly it 1s the fame, 
And yct if you contider it well, it cannot be doubted , but that fub- 
lanary matter, being in a perpetual flux, and in bodics which have 
internal Principles of Heat and Motion, much continually tranſpiring 
out to make roum for the ſupply of new Aliment; at the length, in 
long proceſs of time, allis fo changed, as that Ship at 1thens may as 
wecll be called the {ame Ship that was there two. hundred years before, 
and whereof , by rczſon of the continual reparations) not one foot of 
the Timber is remiinivg in hcr that builded her at firſt, as this Fody 
now can be called the fame was forty years agone, unleſs ſome high+ 
er conlideration keep up the Identity of it. Now what that is, let 
us examine, and whether or no it will reach to our diftculty- of the 
Reſurrefion, Let us conſider then, how that which giveth the Nu- 
merical Indiyiduation toa Body, is the Subſtantial Form, As long 
as that remaineth the ſame, though the Matter be in a continual Flux 
and Motion, yct the Thing is ſtill the ſame. There is not one drop 
of the fame Water in the Thames, that ran down by White ha!! 
ycſternight 3 yet no man will deny, but that is the ſame River that 
was in Queen Elizabeth's time, as long as it is ſupplied from the ſame 
Common Stock, the Sezs, Though this Eximple reacheth not home, 
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hivg. If then the Form remain abſolutely the 


cer again, (all Matter coming out of the ſame Common Magazine) it. 
maketh again the ſame Man, with the ſame Eyes, and all the ſame 
Limbs that were formerly, Nay, heis compoled of the {ame /ndivi- 
dual Matter, for it hath the Came Diſtinguiſher and Indſviduator, - to 
wit, the ſame Form or Sox, Matter conlidered ſingly by it (cf, hath 
no Diſtin&ion ; All matter is in it telf the fame ; we mult fancy it, 
as we do the indigeſicd Chaos, itis a unitorinally wide Ocean, Parti- 
cularize a few drops of the Sez, by filling a Glaſs-full of them, then 
that Glaſs-full is diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt of the watery Bulk ; 
But return back thoſe few drops from whence they were taken, 
and the Glaſs-full that even now had an Individuation by it (elf, 
loſeth that, and groweth one and the ſame with the other main Stock: 
Yet if you fill your Glaſs again, whereſocver you take itup, fo it be 
of the ſame Uniform B«ik of Water you had before, it is the ſame 
Glaſc-full of Water that you had. But as I ſaid before, this Example 
fitteth entirely, no more than the other did. In ſuch abfiraced 
Speculations , where we mult contider Matter without Form (which 
hath no actual Being) wc muſt not expe adequated Examples in 
Nature, But cnough is ſaid to make a Speculative man fee, that if 
God ſhould joyn the Soxlof a lately dead man, (even whilſt his dead 
Corps ſhould lic entire in his winding-ſheet here) untoa Body made 
of Earth, taken from ſome Mountain in Ameriea z it were moſt true 
and certain, that the Body he then ſhould lye by , were the ſame 
Identical Body helived with before his Death, and late ReſwrreGzjon, 
It is evident, that Sameneſs, Thiſneſs, and Thatneſs, belongeth not 
to Matter by it (elf, (for a general Indifference runneth through it all) 
but only as it is diſtinguiſhed and individuated by the Form. Which, 
in our caſe, whenſoever the ſame Sox! doth, it muſt be underRood 
always to be the ſame matter and Bodys 
This Point thus paſſed over, I may peece to it what our Author 
Gaith, of a Magazine of Sublifent Forms, refiding firſt in the Chaos, 
and hereafter (when the World ſhall have been deſtroyed by fire) 
in the general heap of 4ſhis: out of whiiich Gods Voice did , and 
ſhall draw them out, anc ciotae them with Matter. This Language 
were handſome for a Poet, or Rhetorician to ſpeak 3 but' in a Phi- 
lofopher, that ſhould rat: .:nate' ſtrily and rigorouſly, I cannot 
admitit, For oc rtauily, there arc no fabfiſtent Forms of Corporeal 
things 3 {excep.1:':; the Soxl of man, which befides being an Infor- 
ming Form, ha. another pirittcular Conlideration belongipg to it, 
too long io ſpe; of i:cce, 4 But whenſoever that Compound is de. 
2 | ſtroyed , 
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firoyed, the Form periſheth with the whole. And for the Natural 
ProduGtion ef Corporeal things, -I conceive it to be wrovght out by 
the Action and Pallton of the Elements among themſelves z which 
introducing new Tempers and Diſpoſitions, into the Bodics where 
theſe Conflids paſs 3 new Forms ſucceed old ones, when the Diſpo- 
fitions are raiſed to ſuch a height, as can no longer confilt with the 
preceding Form, and are tn the immediate Degree to fit the ſuccec- 
ding one, which they uſher iv- The Myſtery of all, which I have at 
_ - 0p in my above-mentioned Treatife of the Immortality of 
the Soul. 

I ſhall ſay no more to the firſt part of our Phyſicians Diſcourſe , 
after T have obſerved, how his. Conſequence is no good one; where 
he inferreth, That if the. Devils fore-knew , who would be Damned 
or Saved, it would fave them the Labozr, and end their work of 
cempting Mankind to miſchief and evil. For whatſoever their Mcral 
Defign and Succeſs be in it, their Nature impelleth chem to be al- 
ways doing it. For as on the one fide, it is Active inthe higheft De- 
gree, (as being pure As, that 1s, Spzrits,) fo on the other tide, they 
are Malign in as great an Excefs : By the one they muti be always 
working, whercſoever they may work, (like Water in a Veſſel full 
of holes, that will run out of every one of them which is not ſtop» 
ped ; ) By the other, their whole Work muſt be malicious and 
miſchievous, Joyning then both theſe Qualities together, it is evi- 
dent, they will always be tempting mankind, though they know 
they ſhall be fruſtrate of their Moral End. | | 

But were it not time that I madc an end ? Yes, it is more than 
time. And therefore having once paſſed the limit that confined what 
was becoming, the next ſiep carryed me into the Ocean of Errour ; 
which being infinite, and thezefore more or leſs bearing no proportion 
init; 7 will proceed alittle further, to take a ſhort Sugvey of his 
Second Part, and hope for as cafic Pardox after this Addition , to 
my ſudden: and indigeticd Remarks, as if I had encloſed them up 
now. 

Methinks , he beginneth with ſamewhat an affeked Diſcourle , 
to prove his natural Inclination to Charizy ; which Vertae is the in» 
- tended Theam of all the Remainder of his Diſcourſe, Agd 7 doubt 
- he miſtaketh the loweſt Orbe or Lembe of that high Serepbick Ver« 
te, forthe top and perf:ion of itz and maketh a kind of humane 
Compaſſion to be Divize Charity, He will have it to be a general 
way of doing good : It is true, he addeth then, for Gods ſake ; but 
he aHayeth that again, with ſaying, he will have that good done, as 
by Obedience, 'and' to accompliſh Gadz will ; and looketh. at the 
 Effe&s it worketh upon our Souls, but in a narrow compaſs; like one - 
in the yulgar throng, that —_ God as a Judg, andas a Re- 
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warder or a Paniſher, Whereas perfet Charity, is that vehement 
Love of God for his own ſake, for his Goodneſs, for his Beauty, for 
his Excellencie, that carriecth all the motions of our Soul directly and 
violently to Him 3 and maketh a man diſdain, or rather hate all ob- 
ftacles that may retard his journcy co Him, And that Face of it that 
looketh coward Mankind with whom we live, and warmeth us to 
do othcrs good, is but like the over- flowing of the main Stream , 
that ſwelling above i:s Banks runneth over in a multitude of little 
channels. 

I am not ſatisfied, that in the Likeneſs which he putteth between 
God and Man, he maketh the difference between them, to be but 
fuch as between two Creatures that reſemble one another. For be» 
tween theſe , there is ſome proportion; but between the others, 
noneat all, In the examining of which Diſcourſe , wherein the 
Author obſerveth, that no two Faces are eycr ſeen to be perfeQly a- 
like » nay, no two Pigures of the ſame Face, were exactly made (o ; I 
could take occafion to inſert a ſubtil and delightful Demonſtration 
of Mr. Whites, wherein he ſheweth, how it is impoſlible that two 
Bodies ( for example, two Bouls ) ſhould ever be made exaQtly like one 
another ; nay, not rigorouſly equal in any one Accident, as namely in 
weight, but that till there will be ſome little difference and inequality 
between them( the Reaſon of which Obſervation, our Axthor medled 
not with.) were it not that I have been ſo long already, as Digre(li- 
ons were now very unſcaſonable, 

ShallI comme1.d or cenſure our Author for belicving (o well of his 


* acquired knowlcdg, as to be dejeced at the thought of not being 


able to leave it a Legacy among his Friends? Or ſhall Texamine , 
whether it be not a high injury to wiſe and gallant Prixces , who out 
of the generouſncls and noblenels of their Nature , do patronize Arts 
and learned Men, toimpute their ſo doing to vanity of deſiring prailc, 
or to fear of Reproach» 

But let theſe paſs : I will not engage any that may be-friend him , 
in a quarrel againſt him. But [ may ſafely produce Epigetus to con» 
tradi fim, when he letteth his kindneſs cngulf him in deep afflici- 
ons for a'friend: For he will not allow his wiſe man to have an in - 
ward relchting, 2 troubled feeling, or compaſſion of anothers miſ- 
fortunes.” That difordercth the one, without any goed to the other. 
Let him afford all the aſfiances and relievings in his power, but with» 
out intermingling himſclf in others Woe; As Angels, that do us good, 
but have no paſſion for us. But this Gentlemans kindneſs gocth yet 
further : he compareth his .love of a Friend to his love of God; the 
Union of Friends ſouls by affe&ion, to the Union of the three Perſons 
in the Trinity, and to the Hypoſtatical Union of two Natures in one 
Chrift, by the Words Incarnation, Moſt certainly he expreſſeth him» 
(c1£ 
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ſelf to be a right good-natur'd man. But if St. Anguſtize retracted 
ſo ſeverely his pathetical Expreſſions for the Death ot his Friend, ſay. 
ing, They ſavoured more of the Rhetorical Declamations of 8 young O- 
rator, than of the grave Confeſſion of a devout Chriſtian, (or ſomewhat 
to that purpoſe). What centure upon himſelf may we expe of our 
Phyfician, if ever he make any RetraQtion of this Diſcourſe concer- 
ning his Religion ? 

Jc is no ſmall misfortune to him, that after ſo much time ſpent, 
and ſo many places viſited in a curious Search, by travelling after the 
Acquiſition of ſo many Languages ; after the wading ſo decp in Sci- 
ences, as appeareth by the ample Inventory , and particular he ma- 
keth of himſelf: The reſult of all this ſhould be, to profeſs ingenu- 
ouſly he had fiudied enough, onely to become a Sceptick ; and that 
- having run through all forts of Learzing, he could find reft and 
ſatisfaction in none. This, I confeſs, is the unlucky fate ot thoſe 
that light upon wrong Principles, But Mr. White teacheth us, how 
the Theorems and Demonſtrations of Phyſicks may be linked and chai- 
ned together, as lirongly, and as contmuedly , as they are in the 
M athematicks, if men would but apply themſelves to a right Method 
of Study. And I donot tind that So/omon complained of Ignorance 
in the height of Knowledg ; (as this Gentleman faith) but only, that 
after he hath rather acknowledged himſelf ignorant of nothing, but 
that he underſiood the Natures of all Plants, from the Cedar to the 
Hyſſop, and was acquainted with all the ways and paths of Wiſdom 
and Knowledge 3 he exclaimeth, that all this is but Toyl and vexation 
of Spirit ; and therefore adviſcth men , to change humane Studies in- 
to Divine Contemplations and AﬀcQions. 

I cannot agree to his reſolution of ſhutting his Books, and giving 
over the ſcarch of Knowledg, and refigning himſclf up to Ignorance, 
upon the reaſon that moveth him; as though it were extream Vanity 
to waſte our days in the purſuit of that, which by attending but a 
little longer, (till Death hath cloſed the eyes of our Body , to open 
thoſe of our Soul) we ſhall gain witheaſe, we ſhall enjoy by infulion, 
and is an acceſſory of our Glorification, It is true, as ſoon as Death 
hath played the Midwife to our (ſecond Birth, our Soul ſhall then 
ſee all Truths more freely, than our Corporal Eyes at our tuſt Birth 

2c all Bodics and Colours, by the natural power ofit , as I have 
touched already , and not onely upon the grounds our Azxthor giveth. 
Yet fax be it from us, to think that time loſt, which in the mean 
ſeaſon we ſhall laboriouſly imploy, to warm our ſelves with blowing 
a few little Sparks of that glorious fire, which we ſhall afterwards 
in one inſtant leap into the middle of , without danger of Sccrching, 
And that for two important Reaſons 3 (belides ſeveral others, too 


long to mention here) the one, for the great advantage we have by 
T 2 Learning 
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Learning in this life 3 the other, for the huge Contentment that the 
Acquiſition of it here (which applyeth & firong affection to it). will 
be unto us in the next life. The want of Knowledg in our firtt Mother 
(which expoſed her to be eafily deceived by the Serpents cunning ) 
was the root of all our enſuing Miſery and woe. Te is as true (which 
we are taught by irrefragable Authority) That Omnis, peecans ig- 
worat: And the Well-hcad of all the calamities and miſchiefs in a:l 
the World, confiſteth of the troubled and bitter waters of Ignorance , 
Folly and Raſhneſs; to cure which, the onely Remedy and Antidote, 
is the ſalt of true Learning, the bitter Wood of Study , painfal 
Meditation and orderly Conſideration, I] do not mean ſuch Study, 
2s armeth wrangling Champions for clamorous Schoals,, where the 
Ability of ſubtil Difputing to and fro, is more -prized than tho retri- 
ving of Truth: Bat ſuch as filleeh| the mind with folid and uſctul no+ 
tions, and doth not endanger the ſwelling if up with. windy vanities. 
Beftdes, the ſwecteft Companion and entertainment of a wel!-temper'd 

mind, is to converſe familiarly with the naked and bewitching beau- 

ties of thoſe Miſreſſes, thofe Verities and ' Sciences, which by fair 

courting of them, they gzin and enjoy 3 and: every day bring acw 

freſh ones to their Seraglio', where the ancientelit never.grow old or 

ſtale. Is there any thing ſopleaſing ; or fo profitable as this? _ ;;; 


——— Nil dulcins eſt, bene quam munita tenere 
Edits dutiring ſapientin temple ſerena , : 
Deſpicere wade queas alios, paſſimquevidere 
Errare, atque viam palanteis quearere vite. 


But now if we conlider the advantage -we {hall have in the other 
life by our affe&ion to Sciexces, and converſation-:with them in this, 
it is wonderfull great, Tndecd that affeGtion is fo: neceſiary , as with- 
out it we ſhallenjoy lierte contentment in all the knowledge we. ſhall 
then be repleniſhed witiy: for -every oncs pkaſurein the poſſeſſion 
of a good, is to be meaſured by his precedent” Deſire bb that good, 
and by the cquality of the tafte and reliſh of him chat feedeth upon it. 
We fhould therefore prepare and make our taſte before-hand by 
AſuctaGtion unto, and by often reliſbing what we ſhall then, be nou- 
riſh:d with, That Englifþpman-that'can drink nothing: but Beer or 
le, would be ill beſtead, were he [to go into Spain. or 1taly',: where 
nothing but Wine groweth : 'whereas' a well-cxperienced: Goinfre”, 
that can criticize upon the ſeveral taftes of Liquors, would think his 
Palate in Paradice, among thoſe d-licious Nefars (to uſe Aretizes 
phraſe upon his cating of a Lamprey.-) Who 'was ever delighted 
with Tobacco the firlt tirffe he* tookit®- And 'who-could: willingly 

be without it, after he was a while habituated to the-ule of it? How 
0 many 


_ 
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many exayples are there daily of young+ men! that 'martying upon 
their. Fathers command; not through precedent affe@ions of thete 


not of a ſudden recal his extafied Spirits to attend the rude Souldi- 
ers Summons : But Thitcad of him, whole minde'hath becn always fed 
with ſuch fab.il Diez, how many plain Country-Geatlemen doth your 
Lordſhip and I kuow, that rate the knowledge of cheir Husbandry ac 
a much higher pitch; and are cxtreamly delighted by converting 
with that; whereas the other would be moft eedious and importune 
fo them? We may then 'fafely conclude, That if we will joy in the 
Knowledge wc thal! have after Death,” we mutt in” our tite-rime raife 
within our ſt1ves earnelt ations to it , and defires' ofit, which'cin- 
not be barren ones, but will, preſs upot' us'to gitn' (Gme*Knowledg 
by way of advance here and the more we attain' unto; the more 
we ſhall be in Love with what remaineth behind; To this reaſon then 
adding the other , How knowl + B7 the fureft prop, and guide of 
our preſent'life eta Wo 12 GU Qcth amanin har hich confiftu 
tcth a man, his Reaſox; and how it ,cnableth; hit fotrtad boldly; 
ficadily, ome Arn Tyan; 5 Boker fis-ways : "Aft am con-. 
fident, all men' that ſhaft heart the Etlt ns debated will joyn with 
me. in” makibg it x Suit fo our Phyſician | that he'will keep his Books 
open, and continue that Progrefs heHath fo happily begun. 

' But I b&ljeve your, Lordſkip wil fearcety joyn with hit jochis with, 


that' we might procreare and beger Childrer: without the 'help* of 


Woren,or | without any ChitjunaiBi br Commetceavith that tweet 
and bewitching Sex. Plato taxcth his fellow Philoſopber (thotigh o+ 
therwiſe a learned and brave man } for not facriticing to the Graces, 
to thoſe gentle Female Godd fer, What thinketh your Lordſhip of 
our Phyſiciz1s bitter cenſure of that ation, which Mabomret maketh 
the Efi:nce of his Paradzce ? [ndeed, betides thoſe his unkindneſſes, or 
rather frowardneffes, 'at that redder-hearted Sex C which'Mmult needs 
take it 111 at his hands) methinketh he: ferteth Marriage at too-low a 
rate, which is afſuredly the higheſt and divinelt link of humane Socie- 
ty. Arid where he ſpeaketh of Cxpid, and of Beauty, it is in fuch a 
phraſe, as putteth ime in- mind'of the Learned Greek Reader in Cam- 

bridg, his cotrtifig of his Miſtreſs out of Stephens his Theſaurus, - 
My next Obſeryatiorupon his Diſcourſe, draweth me to a Logt- 
cal confideration' of the” Nature of an exa&t Sylogiſm ; which kind 
of reflection, though it uſe ro open the door in. the courſe of Learning 
and Study; yet it will neer ſhut it in my Difcourſe ', which my fol- 
lowing the thred' that wy Azthor ſpinneth, affigneth to this place. 
- If he had well and throtighly conſidered all chat is required to _ 
| rich 
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ſiri& way of managing, our Reaſon, he would not have cenſured 
Ariſtotle for condemning the fourth Figure, out of no other motive, 
but becauſe it was not conſonant to his own Principle z that it would 
not fit with the Foundations himſelf had laids though it do with 
Reaſon (faith he) and be conſonant to that, which indeed it doth 
not, at ail times, and in all.Cixcumſtances, Ina perfet Sy/logi/me, 
the Predicate muſt be identified with the Subject, and cach extream 
with the middle term, and ſo conſequently, all three with one ano» 
ther, . But in Galen's fourth Figure, the cafe may (o fall out , as theſe 
Rules will not be current there. 

As for the good and cxcellency that he conſidereth in the worſt 
things, and how far from Solitude any man is in a Wilderneſs ; Theſe 
are (in his Diſcourſe) but equivocal confideratious of Good, and of 
Lowlixeſs ; Nor arc they any ways pertinent to the Morality of that 
part, where he treateth of them, 

I have much ado to believe, what he ſpeaketh confidently, That 
he is more beholding to Morpheus, for Learned and Rational, as well 
as pleaſing Drezms, than to Mercury for ſmart and facetious Concep= 
tious z whom Satury (it ſcemeth by his relation) hath looked aſquint 
upon 1n his Geaiture. | 
In his concluding Prayer, wherein he ſummeth up all he wiſheth ; 
methinketh his Arrow- is aot winged with that fire, which I ſhould 
have expected fromhim upon this occaſion : For it is not the peace 
of Conſcience , nor the bridling up of ones affeions , that expreſſeth 
_ the higheſt delightfulneſs and happielt fate of a perfct Chriſtian. It 
is love onely that can give us Heaven upon Earth, as well as in Hea- 
ven, and bringeth us thither too; So that the Thuſcan Virgiz had 
reaſon to ſay, : 


—— In alte dolcezze 
Non ſi puo gioio, ſe non amando, 


And thy Love muit be imployed upon the nobleſt and higheſt 
Object, not terminated in our Friends, But of this tranſcendent and 
d1yine part of Charity, that looketh directly and immediately upon 
God himfelf; and that is the intrinſecal Form, the utmoſt PerfeRion, 
the ſcope and final period of true Religion, (this Gentlemans intended 
Theam, as ] conceive) TI have no occaſion to ſpeak any thing, fince 
my Awthor doth but tranſiently mention it ; and that too, in ſuch a 
phraſe as ordinary Chatechiſms ſpeak of to vulgar Capacities. 

Thus, my Lord, having run through the Book (God knows 
how fleightly, upon ſo great a ſudden) which your Lordſhip com- 
manded me to give youan account of, there remaineth yet a weigh- 
tier task vpon ms to perform 3 which is, to excuſe my (elf of Preſump- 
| tion 
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tion, for daring to conlider any Moles in that Face, which you had 
marked for a Brauty, But who (hall well confider my manner of 
procceding in theſe Remarks, will free me from that Cenſure. T offer 
not at j«dging the Prudence and Witdom of this Diſcourſe : Theſe 
are fit Iuquines for your Lordſhips Court of higheti Appeal ; In my 
inferiour one, I meddle onely with little knotty pieces of particular 
Sciences (Matine apis injtar, operoſs paruus carmins fiegit.) Ia 
which it were pcradycnture a fault for your Lordſhip tobe too well 
verſed; your Imployments are of a higher and nobler Strain, and 
that concerns the welfare of millions of men :; 

Tu regere I.nperio Populos (Sackville) memento 
= ( He tibierunt Artes) paciſque imponere morem. 

Such little Studies as theſe, belong only te thoſe Perſons that are 
low in the Rank they hold in the Commonwealth, low in their Con- 
ceptions, and low in a languiſhing and ruſting leiſure, ſuch an one as 
Virgil calleth 1g#0b4le 0tzum,and ſuch an oneas Lam now dulled with- 


al. If Alexander or Ceſar ſhould have commended a traRt of Lind,as tit 


to fight a Battcl in for the Empire of the world, or to build a City up- 
on, to be the Magazine and Staple of all the adjacent Countries ; no 
body could julily condemn that Husbandman, who according_.to his 
own narrow Artand Rules, ſhould cenſure the Plains of Arbels, or 
Pharſalia, for being in ſome places ſterile 3 or the Meadows abour 
Alexandria, for being ſometimes ſubjcR to be overfiown 3 or could tax 
ought he ſhould ſay in that kind for a contradiction unto the others 
commendations of thoſe places, which. are built upon higher and lar- 
ger Principles, 

So (my Lord ) I amconfident I ſhall not be reproached: of unman- 
nerlineſs for putting in a D-murrer untoa few little particularities in 
that noble Diſcourſe, which your Lordſhip gave a general Applauſe 
unto; and by doing fo, I have given your Lordſhip the beſt Account 
I can of my (cif, as well asof your Commands, Y ou hereby ſee what 
my entertainments are, and how | play away my time. 

————— Dorſet dum magnus ad altum 


Falminat Oxonium bello, vidorque volentes 
Per poprlos dat jura ; viamgz affettat Olympo. 

May Your Counſels there be happy and ſucceſsful ones, to bring a- 
bout-that Peace, which if we be not quickly blefled withal, a general 
ruine threatneth the whole Kingdom. From Wincheſter-houſe the 22 
(I think I may ſay the 23, for I am. ſure it is Morning, and I think. it 
ts Day) of December, 164. 


Toxr Lordſhips moſt humble 
and obedient Servant, 


Kenelm Dighby.. 
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The Poſtſcript... 
"My Lord, ._ Ns > 

[  Ooking over theſe looſe Papers to point them, T perceive I 

F- have forgotten what Ipromiſed in the eighth ſheet, to touch 
in aword concerning Grace: 1 donot conceive it tobe a Qmality 
infuſed by God Almighty 7:to a Soul. mn 

Such kind of diſfourſng ſatis fietly me no more in Divinity, 

than in Philo ophy. T take it to be the whole Complex of ſach 
real motives (as a ſolid account may be given of them) that in« 
cline a man to Virtue and Piety; and are ſet an foot by Gods 
particular Grace and Favour, to bring that work to paſs. As for 
Example To a man plunged in Senſuality,, ſome great misfor- 
tnne happeneth, that mouldeth his heart to a.tenderneſs, and in- 
elintth him to much thonghtfulneſs:: Tn this tereper, he mecteth 
with a*Book or-Preacher, that repreſenteth lively to hin the 
danger of his own condition and giveth him hopes of greater-con- 
fertirent in other Objets, after be ſhall have taken leave of his 
fermer beloved Sins. This begettetb further converſation with pru- 
dent and pious men, and experienced Phyſicians, in caring the 
Souls Maladies; whereby be is at laſt perfe@ly avnverted, and ſet- 
ted in a courſe of ſolid Vertue and Piety. | | 

' Now theſe accidents of his misfortune , the gentleneſs and 
ſoftneſs of his Nature, his falling upon"a good Book, bis encoun- 
Jring wtth a pathetick Preacher, the impremeditated Chace 
.that brought him to hear his Sermon, his meeting with othir 
worthy men, and the whole Concatenation of all the intervening 
Accidents, to work this good effe® in hims and that were ranged 
aud diſpoſed fronrall Eternity,. by Gods particular goodneſs and 
providence for "hrs Salvation 5 and without which he had j1;- 
evitablybeen damned: This Chaamaf Canjes,,ordered by God to 
produce this effeF, I underſtand th be Grace, 
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